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PREFACE 


INDIA: A Reference Annual was first brought out by the Publica- 
tions Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting in 1953, 
with the object of providing authentic information on the diverse aspects 
of our national life and activities. The response both within the country 
and abroad encouraged the publishers to widen the scope of the Annual 
n successive issues. 

Every effort is made to include the latest available information relat- 
ing to each subject covered in the Annual. The present volume incorporates 
the Annual Financial Statements of the Union and State Governments 
for 1960-61 and other information available at the time of the present- 
ation of the Budget in Parliament and the State Legislatures. The references 
to Bombay State are to the undivided State. However, the main provisions 
of the Bombay Reorganisation Bill, which was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on March 28, I960, are given in an Appendix. 

The Annual contains information compiled from official and other 
authoritative sources. It does not, however, claim to be exhaustive. Readers 
requiring additional information are referred to the Government reports 
and publications, reference works and other bgoks which arc Ijsted in 
the Select Bibliography at the end of the volume. 

The attention of readers is drawn to the detailed table of contents 
which replaces the Index which earlier editions of the Annual carried. 
It lists all the subjects which are dealt with both in the text and in the 
statistical tables. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

India, also known as Bharat, is well marked off from the rest of 
Asia by mountains and the sea, which give the country an unmistakable 
geographical unity. Bounded by the Himalayas in the north, the country 
stretches southwards and, at the Tropic of Cancer, tapers off into the 
Indian Ocean between the Bay of Bengal on the east and the Arabian 
Sea on the west. Lying entirely in the northern hemisphere between 
latitudes 8° and 37° 10' north and longitudes 68° and 97° 25' east, 
it measures about 2,000 miles from north to south and about 1,850 miles 
from east to west and covers an area of 12,59,797 sq. miles*. Measured 
by the extent of its territory, India is the seventh largest country in the 
world. It has a land frontier 9,425 miles long and a coastline of about 
3,535 miles. 


THE PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

The Himalayas form India’s northern boundary, beyond which lies 
China. Nepal, which also borders India in the north, covers a portion 
of the Himalayan region. Sikkim and Bhutan are two States in this region 
which are attached to India by special treaties. A series of mountain 
ranges in the east separate India from Burma. To the north-east lies 
East Pakistan between the. States of West Bengal and Assam. In the 
north-west. West Pakistan and Afghanistan border on India. In the 
south, the Gulf of Mannar and the Palk Strait separate India from 
Ceylon. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal and 
the Laccadive, Minicoy and Araindivi Islands in the Arabian &a form 
part of the Indian Union. 

Physical Features • 

The mainland comprises three well-defined regions ; (/) the great 
mountain zone of the Himalayas, (//) the Indo-Gangetic Plain and (m) 
the southern Peninsula. 

The Himalayas comprise three almost parallel ranges interspersed 
with large plateaus and valleys some of which, like the Kashmir and 
Kulu valleys, are fertite, extensive and of great scenic beauty. Some 
of the highest {»aks in the world are to be found in these ranges. T^e 
high altitudes limit travel only to a few passes, notably tihe Jelep La 
and Natu La on the main Indo-Tibet trade route through the Chambi 
valley, north-east of Darjeeling. The mountain wall extends over a dis- 
tance of about 1,500 miles with a varying depth of 150 to 200 miles. 
In the east, between India and Burma and India and Pakistan, the hill 
ranges are much lower. The Garo, Khasi, Jaintia and Naga hills running 
almost east-west join the chain of the Lushai and Arakan hills running 
north-south. 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain, 1,500 miles long and 150 to 200 miles 
broad, is formed by the basins of three distinct river systems, the Indus, 
the Ganga and the Brahmaputra. It is one of the world’s greatest 
ijtretches of flat alluvium and also one of the most densely populated 
areas on earth. There is hardly any variation in relief. Between the 

•Revised on the basis of figures furnished by the Survey of India in May 1959. 
These are still provisional pending final revision survey of boundaries of States and 
Union Territories. Area figures exclude the State of Pondicherry (186 sq. miles), over 
which the Government of India exercises jurisdiction by virtue of an agreement with 
the Government of France. 
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Yamuna river at Delhi and the Bay of Bengal, nearly 1,000 miles away, 
there is a drop of only 700 feet in elevation. 

The Peninsular plateau is marked off from the Jndo-Gangetic Plain 
by a mass of mountain and hill ranges, varying from 1,500 to 4,(‘00 It. 
in height. The more prominent among these are the Aravalli, Vindhya, 
Satpura, Maikal and Ajanta. The Peninsula is flanked on one side by 
the Eastern Ghats, where the average elevation is about 2,000 ft., and 
on the other by the Western Ghats where it is from 3,000 ft. to 4,000 ft., 
rising in places to 8,840 ft. Between the Western Ghats and the Arabian 
Sea lies a narrow coastal strip, while between the Eastern Ghats and 
the Bay of Bengal there is a broader coastal area. The southern point 
of the plateau is formed by the Nilgiri hills where the Eastern and 
Western Ghats meet. The Cardamom hills lying beyond may be regard- 
ed as a continuation of the Western Ghats. 

Geological Structure 

Geologically also, India consists of the same three distinct units, 
namely, the ancient block of the Peninsula, the Himalayas and their 
associated group of young fold-mountains and the Indo-Gtingctic Plain. 

The Peninsula is a region of great geological stability and is remark- 
ably immune from seismic disturbances of any intensity. The basal 
complex of the larger part of the Peninsula consists of highly metamor- 
phosed rocks of the earliest periods. 

The geological sequence in the Himalayas has been almost entirely 
marine and there is little doubt that the area now occupied by the great 
mountains was a deep sea till a late period in the geological history of 
the area. Much of the area is still very imperfectly known geologically, 
especially in the east, and some aspects of its history are still contro- 
versial. The Siwalik formations represent the material derived from 
the erosion of the mountains themselves and they have filled in the fore- 
deep that formed in front of the rising Himalayas. These deposits are 
not essentially different from some of those now forming. 

The Indo^angetie Plain is a macro-region of alluvium covering 
3,00,000 square miles. The thickness of the alluvial deposits has never 
been ascertained. Borings to a depth of 1,300 ft. have not revealed any 
rocky bed. The filling is of very unequal depth and varies in character, 
having been replenished in the east by alluvial deposits brought down 
from the mountains by the rivers and in the west by windblown mate- 
rials. Topographically the plains are remarkably homogeneous with 
little relief for hundreds of miles. 

River Systems 

Rivers in India are of four major types, v/z., (a) the Himalayan 
rivers, (b) the Deccan rivers, (c) coastal rivers and (d) rivers of inland 
drainage basin. The Himalayan rivers are generally snow-fed and have, 
therefore, continuous flow throughout the year. During the monscon 
months the Himalayas receive very heavy precipitation everywhere and 
the rivers discharge the maximum amount of water during this season, 
causing frequent floods. The Deccan rivers are generally rain-fed and, 
therefore, fluctuate very much in volume. A very largfe number of 
streams are non-perennial. The coastal streams, specially of the West 
Coast, are short in length and have limited catchment areas. Most of 
them are also non-perennial. The streams of the inland drainage basin 
of western Rajasthan are few and far between. Most of them arte of 
ephemeral character. They drain towards the individual basins or salt 
lakes like the Sambhar or are lost in the sands, having no outlet to the 
sea. The Luni is the only river that drains into the Rann of Kutch. 

The Ganga basin is the largest, receiving waters from an area which 
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comprises about one-quarter of the total area of India. Its boundaries 
are well-defined by the Himalayas in the north and the Vindhya moun- 
tains in the south. The Ganga has two main headwaters in the Himalayas 
— the Bhagirathi and the Alakananda, the former rising from the 
Gangotri glacier at Gaumukh. "Fhe Ganga is joined by a number of 
Himalayan rivers including the Yamuna, Ghagra, Gandak and the Kosi. 
The westernmost river of the Ganga system is the Yamuna, which rises 
in the Yamnotri glacier and joins the Ganga at Allahabad. Of the rivers 
flowing north from central India into the Yamuna or the Ganga, mention 
may be made of the Chambal, the Betwa and the Sone. 

The s::cond largest river basin in India is that of the Godavari. It 
covers an area which comprises about ten per cent of the total area of 
India. The basin of the Brahmaputra in the east and that of the Indus 
in the west are of about the same size. The Krishna basin is the second 
largest in Peninsular India. The Mahanadi flows through the third 
largest basin in the Peninsula. The basin of the Narmada in the uplands 
of the Deccan and that of the Kaveri in the far south are of about the 
same size, though of different character and shape. 

The two odter river systems, which arc small but nevertheless agricul- 
turally very important, are those of the Tapti in the north and the 
Pennar in the south. 

Climate 

The climate of India is essentially monsoon-tropical and this descrip- 
tion is valid notwithstanding local variations such as the winter rains in 
the north-west, which are entirely subsidiary to the main summer rain- 
fall regime. The seasonal rhythm can be broadly classified as follows : 
(/) the Cold Weather from October to the end of February; (//) the 
Hot Weather from the beginning of March to the beginning or middle 
of June, and (Hi) the Rainy Season from the beginning or middle of 
June to the end of September. The Indian Meteorological Department 
recognises four seasons : (/) The Cold Weather Season (December- 
March); (ii) The Hot Weather Season (April-May); (Hi) the Rainy 
Season ( June-September) ; and (iv) the Season of the retreating south- 
west monsoon (October-November). Tables 1 and 2 show the normal 
monthly and annual maximum and minimum temperatures in degrees 
Fahrenheit/Centigrade in shade at nearly 50 selected stations in India. 

The south-west monsoon usually breaks about the begiiming of June 
in the West Coast and arrives elsewhere later. With the exception of 
the Madras Coast, India receives the major share of its rainfall between 
June and September from the south-west monsoon. As it retreats there 
is a spell of dry weather in north India and widespread rainfall in the 
coastal districts of Madras and Orissa where October and November 
are often the rainiest months of the year. The South-east Coast of India 
receives most of its rain during November and December. 

•The climatic regions of In^a, based on the dominant factor of rain- 
fall, may be arranged thus : (i) regions with more than 200 cms. (80 
inches) of annual rainfall such as the West Coast (with a long dry 
season in the north and a short dry season in the south), Bengal and 
Assam; (//) regions with 100 to 200 cms. (40 to 80 inches) of rainfall 
such as the north-east plateau and the middle Ganga valley; (Hi) regions 
jvith 50 to 100 cms. (20 to 40 inches) of rainfall, such as Madras (in 
which the wettest months are November and December), southern and 
north-western Deccan (with mean January temperatures of 18 — 24 C 
(65' — 75* F) and the upper Ganga Plain (with lower January tempera- 
tures and higher July ones). To these may be added the Himalayan 
regions with very heavy rainfall. Table 3 shows normal monthly and 
annual rainfall in about 50 selected places in the country. 
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POWER RESOURCES 


Coal 

In India coal occurs mainly in the Gondwana system of Indian 
Geology, minor deposits occurring in Tertiary rocks of India. The 
reserves of alt types of coal occurring in seams of one foot or more in 
thickness within a depth of 1,000 ft. are estimated at 6.000 crore tons. 

Lignite 

Lignife occurs in Madras, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Kutch and Kashmir. 
Of these, the deposits covering an area of 100 sq. miles in and around 
Neyveli in the South Arcot district of Madras State are estimated at 
20,000 lakh tons. 

Oil 

A tentative estimate places the potential oil-bearing areas in India 
at 4,00,000 sq. miles comprising Assam including Tripura and Manipur, 
West Bengal basin, Punjab including Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Rajasthan, Cambay-Culch, Ganga valley, Madras coast, Andhra 
coast, Kerala coast and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. However, 
the country’s oil reserves can be estimated only in the light of the exten- 
sive programme of oil exploration which is now in progress. 

Water Power 

The country’s estimated firm hydro-electric potential capable of 
economic development is over 410 lakh kw. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 


Iron Ore 

The iron ore reserves in India, assessed at one-fourth of the total 
, world reserves, are estimated at 2,100 crore tons. India's deposits are 
the largest as compared to any other country in the world. Large depo- 
sits of hematite ores are known in Bihar, Orissa," Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and Bombay, magnetite ores occurring in Madras, Mysore, 
Bihar, Orissa and Himachal Pradesh. Extensive reserves of limonite 
ores associated with spathic ores are present in West Bengal. The 
proved and indicated reserves of ail types of ores amount to about 679 
crore tons. 

Manganese 

India ranks third in the world in manganese deposits. About 10 crore 
tons of a total estimated reserve of 11.2 crore tons are in Madhya 
Pradesh and Bombay. 

Chromite 

Chromite comes mainly from Bihar, Orissa and Mysore. The total 
reserves have been estimated at 13.2 lakh tons. 

Refractories 

Occurrences ol magnesite have been reported from a number of 
places in An^ra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. The total reserves have been estimated at 1,000 lakh tons. 
Fife-clays occur in almost all States, those of Bihar and Bengal being 
the most important. The largest deposits of kyanite in the world occur 
in Bihar, smaller occurrences being known to exist in Orissa. Other 
States where kyanite occurs are Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Mysorte and 
Rajasthan. Deposits of sillimanite of potential commercial importance 
occur in Assam, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. Corundum is 
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found in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, and Rajasthan, the reserves 
in Madhya Pradesh alone being of the order of 4 lakh tons including 
1 lakh tons of high grade mineral. 

Gold 

The Kolar Gold Fields in tlie Mysore State hold probable reserves 
of about 12.6 lakh tons of ore. 

Copper 

Copper ore is available in a 80-mile belt in Bihar. Deposits in 
Rajasthan (Daribo in Alwar district and Khetri in Jhun .Fhun district) 
arc under investigation. 

Bauxite 

The occurrence of bauxite is widespread in India. The chief areas 
are Bihar, Bombay, Jammu, Madhya Pradesh and Madras which together 
hold probable reserves of about 2,500 lakh tons. According to a recent 
estimate, high grade bauxite reserves are placed at 280 lakh tons, of 
which roughly one-third is in Bihar. 

Mica 

Mica is available in three mica belts of about 1,500 sq. miles in 
Bihar, 1,200 sq. miles in Rajasthan and 600 sq. miles in Andhra 
Pradesh. The best quality of mica, perhaps the best in the world, comes 
from Bihar. 

llmenite 

Workable depasits occur in the beach sands of the eastern and 
western coasts of India, those on the Kerala coast being known for their 
extensive occurrence. India’s reserves of ilmenite in beach sands have 
been reckoned at 3,500 lakh tons. 

Salt 

Tlie main sources of supply of salt are the marine salt works along 
the coastal region, lake or pit brine salt in Rajasthan and Bombay, and 
rock salt deposits in Himachal Pradesh. 

Gypsum 

Gypsum is found in Bombay, Madras and Rajasthan. Deposits 
have been located in Jammu and Kashmir. India’s reserves of gypsum 
are now placed at 1,632 lakh tons. 

Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Minerals 

Minor minerals like alum, apatite, arsenic, asbestos, barytes, felds- 
par, fuller’s earth, garnet, graphite, quartz, saltpetre and steatite, are 
available on a small scale. Reserves of apatite-bearing rocks are placed 
at 7 lakh tons in Bihar and 80 lakh tons in Madras, of which 20 lakh 
tons are economically recoverable. 

THE DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 

India is the world’s second most populous country. According to 
the 1951 census, which covered Sikkim but did not cover the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and Part B tribal areas of Assam, the country’s 
population is 35,68,79,394. Table 4 shows the mid-year estimates of 
population for the years 1952-59, based on the mean growth rate obtain- 
ed during 1941-50. The figures include the population of Sikkim and 
Jammu and Kashmir. The 1955-59 figures include also the population 
of Pondicherry. The growth of population since 1901 is indicated in 
table 6. 
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TABLE 4 

MID YEAR ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 


Year 

Crores of 
persons 

Year 

Crores of 
persons 

1952 . . 

36*75 

1956 .. 

38-74 

1953 .. 

f 

37*23 

1957 . . 

39-24 

1954 .. 

37-71 

1958 . . 

39-75 

1955 .. 

38-24 

1959 .. 

40-28 


The following table shows the area, pn^pulation and density of 
population in India and the component States and Union Territories. 


TABLE 5 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY OF POPULATION IN INDIA AND 
THE COMPONENT STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES 



Area in 
sq. 

miles (a) 

Population 

Density 

of 

popula- 

tion 

INDIA 

12,59,797 

36,11.51,669 

CO 

States 




Andhra Pradesh 

1.06,052 

3,12,60,133 

295 

Assam (c) 

84,899 

90,43,707 

106 

Bihar 

67,198 

3,87,83,778 

577 

Bombay 

1,90,038 

4,82,65 221 

253 

Jammu & Kashmir (c) 

86.024 

44,10,000 

51 

Kerala 

15,003 

1,35,49,118 

903 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,71,210 

2,60 71,637 

152 

Madras . . . . 

50,132 

2,99,74,936 

598 

Mysore 

74,122 

1,94,01.193 

262 

Orissa 

60.162 

1,46,45,946 

243 

Punjab 

47,084 ‘ 

1,61,34,890 

343 

Rajasthan 

1.32,150 

1,59,70,774 

121 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,13,452 

6,32,15,742 

557 

West Bengal 

33,928 

2,63,02,386 

775 

Union Territories 




Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

3,215 

30.971 

10 

Delhi 

573 

17,44,072 

3,044 

Hiipachal Pradesh 

10,880 

11,09,466 

102 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands 

11 

21,035 

1,912 

' Manipur 

8,628 

5,77,635 

67 

Tripura 

4,036 

6,39,029 

158 


(a) Revised on the basis of figures (rounded off to the nearest unit) furnished by the 
Survey of India in May 1959. These are still provisional pending final survey of 
boundaries of States and Union Territories. 

^(6) In working out the density of population in India the area and population of 
Sikkim have been taken into account. 

(c) The State of Jammu and Kashmir and Part B Tribal Areas of Assam were not 
included in the 1951 census. The 1941 census population of Jammu and Kashmir was 
40«2 lakhs and the statutory estimates of the Registrar-General as on March 1, 1950 and 
1951 were 43-7 and 44*1 lakhs respectively, A local estimate of the population of Part 
B Tribal Areas of Assam (32,289 sq. miles) is 5*6 lakhs. 
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♦Figures till 1941 in respect of certain areas affected by the 1956 reorganisation of States which were not available have been estimated on the 
assumption that they bear to the population of the districts concerned, in the censuses till 1941, the same proportion a^ in the 1951 census. 

tlnclucks Sikkim (1,37,7''.5 persons in 1951 census) and excludes (a) Jammu and Kashmir (estimated population of 44*1 lakhs on March 1, 1951). 
wh^ the 1951 census was not taken and (b) the greater part of Part B Tribal Areas of Assam (locally estimated populat.on ot 5-6 lakhs at 
the trine of the 1951 census for which there is no acceptable basis). 
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Table 7 gives the area and population of districts, taluks and tehsils. 


TABLE 7 

AREA AND POPULATION OF DISTRICTS, TALUKS/TEHSILS* 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


Unit 


Adiiabad Dist. 

Adilabad . . 

Asifabad 

Boath 

Chinoor . . 

Khanapur 

Lakhshattipet 

Mudhol . . 

Nirmal 

Sirpiir 

Utnoor 

Anantapur Dist. 


Area in 
sq. miles 


6,236 

580 

834 

554 

689 

313 

734 

413 

566 

856 

726 

7,385 


Popula- 

tion 


Unit 


8,31,600 


East Godavari Dist. 


1,01,611 

92,245 

57,280 

86,117 

43,366 

98,812 

92,645 

1,21,029 

1,04,091 

34,404 


Amalapuram 
Bhadrachalam 
Kakinada . . 

Nugur 

Pcddapuram 

Pithapuram 

Rajahmundry 

Ramachandrapuram 

Ramapachodavarani 

Razole 

Tuni 


14,83,591 


Yellavaram 


Anantapur 
Dharmavaram 
Gooty 
Hindupur . , 

Kadiri 
Kalyandurg 
Madakasira 
Penukonda 
Rayadurg . . 
Tadapatri . . 

Chittoor Dist. 

Chandragiri 
Chittoor , . 
Kalahasti 
Madanapalle 
Palmaner . . 
Punganur 
Puttur 
Tiruttani 
Vayalpad . . 

Cuddapah Dist. . . 


926 1,64,703 

736 1,14,812 

896 2,14,851 

430 1,53,332 

1,157 2,19,112 

821 1,18,394 

417 1,20,209 

682 1,23,349 

682 1,22,035 

641 1,32,794 

5,908 18,10,377 

548 1,65,198 

778 3,40,717 

615 1,36,910 

836 1,97,289 

720 1,69,739 

648 1,47,398 

564 2,30,088 

379 2,32,941 

802 1,90,097 

5,924 11,61,731 


Guntur Dist. 

Bapatla . . 

Guntur 

Narasaraopet 

Ongolc 

Palnad 

Rcpalle . . 

Sattenappallc 

Tenali 

Vinukonda 


Hyderabad Dist. .. 

Hyderabad East . . 
Hyderabad West , . 
Ibrahimpatnam . . 
Medchal . . 

Pargi 

Shahabad . , 

Tandur 

Vikarabad 


Badv^I 

Cuddapah 

Jammalaraadugu 

Kamalapuram . . 

Prodattur 

Pulivendla 

Rajampet 

Rayachoti 

Siddavatham 


757 1,08,711 

510 1,47,389 

613 1,22,277 

303 75,588 

430 1,45,154 

569 1,10,794 

1,038 1,85,942 

1,103 1,90,172 

606 75,704 


Karimnagar Dist. 

Huzurabad 

Jagtiyal 

Karimnagar 

Manthani . , 

Metpalli . . 

Sirsilla 

Sultanabad 


Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


5,773 

24.14,808 

353 

3,16,767 

911 

77,620 

384 

3,55,502 

593 

35,366 

602 

2,87,764 

138 

1,47,070 

378 

3,21,984 

289 

3,46,056 

710 

40,273 

291 

3,14,910 

183 

1,16,971 

850 

54,525 

5,795 

25,49,996 

670 

4,03,509 

541 

4,42,073 

716 

2,66,400 

820 

3,33,995 

1,041 

1,92,776 

297 

1,91,010 

718 

2,46,029 

324 

3,57,839 

644 

1,16,365 

2,904 

18,18,034 

269 

83,775 

277 

11,66,860 

525 

1,04,075 

307 

78,851 

390 

98,458 

342 

77,775 

371 

85,414 

506 

1,22,826 

4,504 

14,28,168 

560 

2,42,001 

678 

2,03,865 

720 

3,02,172 

835 

86,846 

368 

1,20,635 

722 

2,28,847 

707 

2,43,802 


♦Population figures are on the basis of the 1951 census. Figures of area of districts 
(rounded off to the nearest uniQ have been revised on the basis of information provided 
by the Suivey of India in May 1959. These are still provisional pending final 
revision survey of boundaries of States and Union Territories. Area figures provided 
by State Governments have been adopted in the case of districts which have under- 
gone reorganisation as also in the case of taluks/tchsils. 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

Khammam Dist. . 

4,600 

7,00,006 

Burgampahad 

569 

43,590 

Khammam 

591 

2,35,078 

Madhira 

772 

1,70,661 

Palvancha 

1,295 

1,13,310 

Yellandu . . 

755 

1,19,367 

Krishna Dist. 

3,502 

17,79,484 

Bandar .... 

(Masulipatnam) 

343 

2,18.982 

Divi . . . . 

465 

2,18,089 

Ganna va ram 

295 

1,98,579 

Gudivada . . 

230 

1,98,940 

Kaikaiur 

286 

1,19,596 

Nandigama 

679 

2,39,639 

Nuzvid 

335 

1,07,227 

Tiruvur 

430 

1,21,860 

Vijayawada 

436 

3,56,572 

Kumool Dist. 

9,277 

16,18,621 

Adoni 

766 

2,25,220 

Alur 

613 

1,22,558 

Banganapalle 

256 

43,447 

Cumbuni 

1,048 

1.63,845 

Dhone 

836 

1,27,234 

Koilkuntla 

573 

93,132 

Kurnool . . 

641 

1,98,288 

Markapur 

1,366 

1,38,120 

Nandikotkur 

1,092 

1,49,738 

Nandyal . . 

664 

1,25,393 

Patti konda 

747 

1,26,922 

Sirvel 

613 

1,04,724 

Mahbubnagar Dis 

' 6,833 

14,37,879 

Achampet 

1,126 

71,664 

Alampur 

435 

81,330 

Atamakur 

447 

98,330 

Gadwal . . 

518 

1,17,017 

Kalvakurti 

785 

1,52,159 

Kodangal . . 

461 

1,51,494 

Kollapur . . 

661 

1,01,759 

Mahbubnagar 

460 

1,52,751 

Makhtal 

532 

1,34,769 

Nagarkurnool 

561 

1,37,377 

Shadnagar 

459 

1,17,733 

Wanparti . . 

536 

1,21,496 

Medak Dist. 

3,804 

11,24,240 

Andol 

470 

1,53,037 

Gajwel 

386 

1.39,253 

Medak 

520 

1,52,501 

Narayankhed 

384 

86,204 

Narsapur . . 

426 

1,03,961 

Sangarcddy 

474 

1,46,242 

Siddipct . . 

619 

2,09,473 

Zahirabad 

520 

1,33,569 

Nalgonda Dist. 

5,385 

12,52,810 

Bhongir . . 

614 

1,86,464 

Devarkonda 

1,041 

1,63,442 

Huzumagar 

532 

1,25,814 

Miryalguda 

751 

1,28,224 

Nalgonda . . 

954 

2,56,153 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Ramannapet 

684 

1,70,909 

Suryapet 

803 

2,21,804 

Nellore Dist. 

7,954 

17,95,632 

Atmakur . . 

639 

1,31,845 

Darsi 

591 

1,18,826 

Gudur 

463 

1,12,337 

Kandukur 

801 

2,01.316 

Kanigiri . . 

1,000 

1,63,958 

Kavali 

548 

1,36,362 

Kovvur 

385 

1,88,835 

Nellore 

504 

2,61,258 

Podili 

564 

96,000 

Rapur 

594 

88,512 

Sulurpct 

573 

95,718 

Udayagiri . . 

871 

1,18,685 

Venkatagiri 

427 

81,880 

Nizamabad Dist. 

3,203 

8,33,611 

Armoor . . 

748 

1,82.907 

Banswada 

560 

1,47,254 

Bodhan 

291 

1,26,096 

Kamarcddy 

483 

1,36,298 

Nizamabad 

506 

1,69,717 

Yellareddy 

438 

71,339 

Srikakulam Dist. . . 

3,902 

21,23,136 

Bobbili 

391 

2,62,748 

Chcepurapalli 

462 

2,92,605 

Ichapuram 

87 

78,761 

Narasannapeta . . 

200 

1,51,634 

Palakonda 

494 

2,98,992 

Parvatipuram 

590 

1,92,254 

Patbapatnam 

463 

2,03,542 

SaJur 

491 

1,56,581 

Sompeta . . 

212 

130,444 

Srikakulam 

227 

1,89,389 

Tekkali 

272 

1,66,186 

Visakhai>atnam Dist. 

5,200 

20,72,698 

Anakapalle 

304 

2,29,835 

Bhecmunipatnani 

337 

2,32,619 

Golugonda 

516 

2,21,727 

Gudem 

1,869 

1,09,521 

Sarvasidhi 

347 

2,41,933 

Srungavarapukota 

657 

2,25,757 

Veeravalli . . 

594 

2,87,994 

Visakhapatnam . . 

196 

2,3t„907 

Vizianagaram 

359 

2,91,405 

Warangal Dist. 

5,326 

13,25,984 

Jangaon . . 

872 

2,91.165 

Mahbubabad 

799 

2,35,968 

Mulug 

1,347 

66,292 

Pakhal 

745 

1,06,753 

Parkal 

556 

1,53,499 

Warangal 

786 

4,72,307 

West Godavari Dist. 

2,988 

16.97.727 

Bhimavaram 

292 

2,36,092 

Chintalapudi 

418 

1,00,187 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Eluru 

510 

2,60,699 

Kovvur . . 

391 

2,14,522 

Narasipur.. 

279 

2.93,773 

Polavaram 

551 

97,245 

Tadcpalligudem . . 

360 

2,17,123 

Tanuku 

214 

2,78,186 


ASSAM 


Unit (a) Area in Popula- 

sq miles tion 


Cachar Dist. 
Flailakandi 
Karimganj 
Silchar 

Darrang Dist. 

Mangaldai 

Tczpur 

Garo Hills Dist. . . 
Goalpara Dist. 
Dhubri 
Goalpara . . 
Kokrajhar 

Kameng Frontier . . 

Division 
Kamrup Dist. 

Barpeta 
Gauhati . . 

Lakhimpur Dist. . . 
Dibrugarh 
North Lakhimpur 

Lohit Frontier 
Division 
Mizo Dist. 

Aijal 

Lungleh 

Kohima Dist. 
Mo|^okchung Dist. 
Nowgong Dist. 
Siang Frontier 
Division 
Sibsagar Dist. 
Golaghat . . 

Jorhat 
^ibsagar . . 
Sttbansiri . . 

Frontier Division 
Tirap Frontier 
Division 


2,688 

11,15,865 

512 

709 

1,459 

1,95,650 ' 

3,78,324 

5,41,891 

3,369 

9,13,841 

1,272 

1,534 

4,02,501 

5,11,340 

3,149 

2,42,075 

3,983 

11,08,124 

1,054 

1,098 

1,827 

4,74,602 

3,28,289 

3,05,233 

5,469 

9,721 (6) 

3,804 

14,90,392 

1,254 

2,590 

5,39,423 

9,50,969 

4,92? 

/0,78,157 

2,808 

1,345 

8,31,968 

2,46,189 

9,059 

27,119 

8,1.34 

1,96,202 

4,861 

3,282 

1,35,985 

60,217 

2,374 

2,05,950 

1,924 

1,07,891 

2,167 

8,86,955 

8,196 

10,761 

3,453 

12,12,224 

1,363 

1,094 

1,019 

3,33,553 

4,34,660 

4,44,011 

5,984 

— 

2,730 

5,213 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Tuensang Dist. 

2,064 

7,025 

United Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills Dist. 

5,546 

3,63,599 

Jowai 

Shillong . . 

1,513 

4,041 

67,631 

2,95,968 

United Mikir and 
North Cachar 

Hills Dist. 

5,878 

1,65,440 

Mikir Hills 

North Cachar 

3,995 

1,888 

1,25,777 

39,663 

BIHAR 


Unit {a) 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Bhagalpur Dist. . . 

2,179 

14,29,069 

Banka 

Sadar 

1,194 

929 

5,87,760 

8,41,309 

Chaniparan Dist. . . 

3,553 

25.15,343 

Bettiah 

Sadar 

1,997 

1,528 

10,71,382 

14,43,961 

Darbhanga Dist. . 

3,345 

37,69,534 

Madhubani 

Sadar 

Samastipur 

1,.504 

880 

1,126 

13,61,699 

10,78,089 

13,29,746 

Dhanbad Dist. 

1,114 

9,05,783 

Gaya Dist. 

4,766 

30,70,499 

Aurangabad 

Jahanabad 

Nawada . . 

SvHdar 

1,270 

607 

951 

1,911 

6,96,115 

5,82,567 

6,13,724 

11,78,093 

Hazaribagh Dist. . . 

7,010 

19,37,210 

Chaira 

Giridih 

Sadar 

1,544 

2,046 

3,404 

2,62,514 

7,00,202 

9,74,494 

Monghyr Dist. 

3,975 

28,49,127 

Begusarai 

Jamui 

Khagaria . . 

Sadar 

715 

1,303 

757 

1,168 

7,93,942 

5,33,079 

5,84,902 

9,37,204 

MuzafTarpur Dist. 

3,018 

35,20,739 

Hajipur . . 

Sadar 

Sitamarhi 

786 

1,222 

1,007 

9,42,472 

13,77,181 

12,01,086 


(a) Units are districts and sub-divisions. 

(b) Includes Subansiri Frontier Division for which separate figures are not available. 
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Unit (a) 


Palamau Dist. 

Latehar 

Sadar 

Patna Dist. 

Barh 

Bihar 

Dinapur . . 
Patna City 
Patna Sadar 

Pumea Dist. 

Araria 

Kishanganj 

Sadar 

Ranchi Dist. 

Gumla 

Khunti 

Sadar 

Stmdega . . 
Saharsa Dist. 

Madhepura 

Supaul 

Santhil Parganas 
Dist. 

Deoghar . . 

Dumka 

Godda 

Jamtara . . 

Pakur 

Rajmahal 

Saran Dist. 

Gopalganj 

Sadar 

Siwan 

Shahabad Dist. 

Bhabua 

Buxar 

Sadar 

Sasaram . . 
Singhbham Dist. 

Dhalbhuiti 

Sadar 

SeraikeUi . . 


Unit 


Aitmedabad Dist. . . 

Ahmedabad City . . 
Daskroj . . 


Area Jn 
ml]e^ 

Popula- 

t*o.i 

4,930 

9,85,767 

1,671 

2,01,560 

3,250 

7.84,207 

2,164 

25,28,272 

572 

5,32,010 

782 

8,34,390 

437 

5,33,552 

30 

1,61,870 

295 

4,66,450 

4,257 

22,52,159 

991 

5,37,600 

1,332 

5,60,503(^) 

2,562 

14,27, 128(^) 

7,133 

18,61,207 

2,056 

4,21,922 

1,545 

4,12,950 

2,069 

7,44,423 

1,247 

2,81,912 

2,088 

13,08,198 

1,156 

8,76,651 

987 

4,31,547 

5,470 

23,22,092 

951 

4,22,824 

1,474 

5,37,200 

854 

4,47,976 

696 

2,90,056 

‘ 699 

2,77,421 

846 

3,46,615 

2,669 

31,55,144 

786 

8,22,854 

1,043 

12,56,306 

849 

10,75,984 

4,404 

26,88,440 

1,237 

4,40,138 

683 

5,36,754 

920 

8,85,270 

1,483 

8,26,278 

5,122 

16,85,195 

1,167 

6,13,504 

2,718 

6,67,390 

590 

1,99,922 


Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion. 


3,461 16,75,199 

108 9,22,060 

327 1,47,740 


Unit 


Dehgam . . 

Dhandhuka 

Dholka 

Sanand 

Viramgam 

Ahmednagar Dist. 

Ahmednagar 

Akola 

Jamkhcd 

Karjat 

Kopargaon 

Newasa 

Parner 

Pathardi . . 

Rahuri 

Sanganiner 

Shcogaon 

Shrigonda 

Shrirampnr 

Akola Dist. 

Akola 

Akot 

Balapur . . 
Mangrulpir 
Murtajapur 
Washim . . 

Amravati Dist. 

Achalapur 
Amravati . . 
Chandur . . 
Daryapur 
Mclghat . . 
Morsi 

Amreli Dist. 

Amreli 

Dhari 

Khambha . . 
Kodinar . . 
Jafrabad . . 
Rajula 
Liliya 
Lathi 

Kunkavav. . 
Babra 

Aurangabad Dist. 

Ambad 

Aurangabad 

Bhokardan 

Gangapur 

Jafferabad 

Jalna 

Kannad . . 
Khuldabad 
Paithan 
Sillod 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

334 

1,30,928 

1,077 

1,27,265 

610 

1,33,036 

295 

65,493 

650 

1,48,677 

6,591 

14,10,873 

585 

2,06.153 

575 

96,074 

337 

59,397 

560 

74,653 

403 

1,42,858 

480 

92,037 

690 

1,06,078 

425 

97,575 

419 

88,360 

625 

1,29,331 

436 

88,096 

618 

95,007 

319 

1,35,254 

4,095 

9,50,994 

739 

2,26,856 

550 

1,47,004 

530 

1,19,079 

616 

1,10,036 

610 

1,44,233 

1,046 

2,03,786 

4,723 

10,31,160 

490 

1,78,312 

833 

3,15,410 

694 

1,78,329 

505 

1,45,890 

1.546 

52,356 

623 

1,60,863 

1,730 

5,37,063 

94,461 

62,308 

21,057 

203 

58,615 

32,401 

59,768 

34.365 

56,139 

74,374 

43,575 

6,314 

11,79.404 

874 

1,54,216 

666 

1,65,080 

490 

86,333 

511 

85,784 

321 

45,685 

771 

1,81,316 

95,598 

175 

33,247 

576 

96,921 

1,07,758 


BOMBAY 


(а) Units are districts and sub-divisions. 

(б) Includes portions transferred to West Bengal 
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Unit 


Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion 


Unit 


Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion 


Soegaon . , 
Vaijapur . . 

Banaskantha Dist 

Danta 

Deesa 

Deodtr 

Dhanera . . 

Kankrej . . 

Palanpur . . 

Radhanpur 

Santhalpur . 

Tharad 

Wadgam 

Wav 

Bhavnagar Dist. 

Bhavnagar 

Botad 

Gadhada . . 

Gogho 

Gadiadhar 

Kundia 

Mahuva 

Pah* tana 

Sihor 

Talaja 

Umrala 

Vallabhipur 

Baroda Dist. 

Baroda 

Chhota Udepur 

Dabhoi 

Jabugam 

Karjan 

Naswadi . . 

Padra 

Sankheda 

Savli 

Si nor 

Tilakwada 

Waghodia 

Bhandara Dist. 
Bhandara 
Gondia 
Sakoli 

Bhir Dist. 

Ashti 

Bhir 

Gebrai 

Kaij 

Manjlegaon 

Mominabad 

Patoda 

Broach Dist. 
Amod 

♦Ankleshwar 
Broach 
Dediapada 
Hansot 
Jambusar 
Jhagadia . . 

♦Includes area 


623 

22,641 

1,04,825 

4,039 

6,96,367 

342 

40,669 

621 

1,10,701 

323 

65,003 

433 

65,028 

304 

66,422 

531 

1,39,994 

269 

41,350 

393 

36,177 

421 

66,371 

215 

73,413 

493 

68,766 

4,799 

8,87,056 

307 

1,81,614 

259 

59,985 

368 

58,106 

41,218 

46,799 

1,00,994 

68,046 

1,15,745 

214 

67,347 

324 

77,735 

2,955 

37,363 

33,272 

11,94,746 

263 

3,48,928 

434 

1,09,426 

249 

99,819 

319 

83,613 

232 

72,838 

212* 

42,519 

209 

1,16,472 

254 

90,441 

315 

1,08.363 

114 

41,387 

186 

29,874 

51,066 

3,582 

10,71,657 

967 

3,41,318 

1,105 

4,31,970 

1,551 

2,98,369 

4,261 

8,26,046 

581 

86,222 

582 

1,30,380 

618 

1,13,794 

692 

1,29,920 

595 

1,17,020 

639 

1,65,174 

510 

83,536 

2,889 

7,06,035 

179 

44,984 

160 

62,949 

252 

1,50,678 

392 

30,051 

154 

31,950 

386 

92,320 

314 

81,201 


Nandod . . 
Sagbara . . 
Vagra 
Valia 

Buldana Dist. 
Chikhali . . 
Jalgaon 
Khamgaon 
Malkapur . . 
Mchkar 

Chanda Dist. 

Brahmapuri 

Chanda 

Gadhchiroli 

Rajura 

Sironcha . . 

Warora 

Dangs Dist. 

East Khandesh 
Dist. 

Amalner . . 

Bhadgaon 

Bhusaval 

Chalisgaon 

Chopda 

Edlabad . . 

Hrandol 

Jalgaon 

Jamner 

Pachora . . 

Parola 

Raver 

Yawal 

Greater Bombay 
Dist. 

Andheri 
Bombay City 
Boriviii 

.Jamnagar Dist. 

Bhanvad . . 
Dhrol 

Jam-Jodhpur 

Jamnagar 

Jodia 

Kalawad 

Kalyanpur 

Khambhalia 

Lalpur 

Okhamandal 

Junagadh Dist. 

Bhesan 
Junagadh 
Keshod . . 
Kutiyana .. 
Malia 

Manavadar 
Mangrol . . 


436 

1,00,170 

128 

16,884 

348 

44,717 

185 

50,131 

3,751 

8,70,168 

924 

2,04,572 

474 

91,547 

710 

1,73,732 

651 

2,06,153 

1,007 

1,94,164 

9,976 

10,52,975 

897 

1,95,486 

1,174 

2,47,042 

2,870 

2,31,236 

776 

75,357 

3,089 

93,726 

1,282 

2,10,128 

689 

47,282 

4,575 

14,71,351 

325 

1,44,672 

197 

56,230 

329 

1,49,055 

460 

1,46,444 

368 

1,08,291 

250 

45.766 

369 

1,27,262 

320 

1,64,532 

521 

1,22,999 

309 

1,05,158 

292 

68,077 

361 

1,17,674 

368 

1,15,191 

186 

29,96,267 

66 

5,10,250 

25 

23.29,020 

98 

1,56,997 

4,216 

6,16,896 

259 

41,857 

157 

28,351 

333 

54,356 

446 

1,80,742 

328 

52,146 

441 

55,424 

546 

49,986 

457 

64,750 

444 

46,860 

274 

42,424 

3,890 

9,87,904 

28,126 

182 

1,21,079 

223 

63,724 

239 

50,466 

216 

52,480 

201 

70,888 

227 

66,029 


of Tilakwada for which separate figures are not available. 
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Unit 

Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion 

Mendafada 

65 

17,329 

Patan 


1,12.978 

Porbandar. . 

395 

1,27,001 

Ranavav . . 

206 

38,246 

Tala la 

185 

37,782 

Una 


91,626 

Vanthali . . 

170 

58,156 

Visavadar . . 


51,294 

Kaira D?st. 

4,216 

6,16,896 

Anand 

260 

2,51,365 

lialasinor . . 

201 

79,666 

Borsad 

232 

2,19,934 

Cambay . . 

398 

1,34,316 

Kapadwanj 

380 

1,77,428 

Matar 

223 

77,592 

Mehmedabad 

193 

1,09,953 

Nad’ad 

241 

2,46,470 

Petlad 

183 

1.93,833 

Thasra 

252 

1,21,869 

Kolaba Dist. 

2,723 

9,09,083 

Al’bag 

196 

1,05,455 

Karjat 

242 

70 172 

Kha apur 

157 

41,601 

Mahad 

271 

92,439 

Mangaon 

363 

1,07,633 

Mliasla 

134 

37,247 

Murud 

133 

39,968 

Panvel 

215 

91,386 

Pen 

200 

69,665 

Po’adpur . . 

188 

51,742 

Rolia 

272 

70,502 

ShrjVv^rdhan 

• 104 

50,885 

Sudhagad . . 

162 

33.066 

Uran 

75 

47,322 

Kolhapur Dist. 

3,205 

13,08 060 

Ajra 

205 

59,025 

Bhavada . . 

261 

52,922 

Bhudargad 

253 

65.929 

Gadhinglaj 

192 

1,11,397 

Halkanangale 

235 

1,69,700 

Kagal 

212 

1,10,734 

Kaivir 

262 

2,66,299 

Panhala . . 

218 

96,379 

Radhanagari 

345 

87,205 

S halm wadi 

407 

86,765 

Shirol 

204 

1,21,192 

Chandgad 

394 

80,513 

Kutch Dist, 

17,042 

5,67,606 

Abdasa 

940 

54,182 

Anjar 

482 

73,746 

Bhachau . . 

692 

53,136 

Blmj 

1,668 

90,025 

Khadir 

118 

2,244 

Khavda . . 

224 

6,890 

Lakhpat , . 

1,485 

12,152 

Mandvi 

560 

97,024 

Mundra . . 

396 

52,470 

Nukhtrana 

708 

55,183 

Rapar 

1,027 

70,554 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Mehsana Dist. 

3,712 

13,94,135 

Chanasma 

341 

1,13,837 

Harij 

158 

33,655 

Kadi 

320 

1,23,147 

Kalol 

262 

1,54,798 

U43,510 

Khcralu 

369 

Mehsana , . 

291 

1,48,578 

Patan 

405 

1,68,424 

Sami 

522 

52,589 

Sidhpur . . 

257 

1,55,731 

Vijapur 

362 

2,04,023 

Visnagar . . 

175 

95,843 

Nagpur Dist. 

3,842 

12,34,556 

Katol 

614 

1,48,315 

Nagpur 

811 

6,46,090 

Ramtck 

897 

1,46,958 

Saoncr 

543 

1,34,922 

Umrer 

969 

1,58,271 

Nanded Dist. 

3,918 

8,83,531 

51.289 

Biloli 


1,51,289 

Bhoker 

399 

72,780 

Deglur 


72,247 

Hadgaon . . 

601 

1,08,643 

Kandhar . . 

629 

1,45,078 

Kinawat . . 


88,210 

Mukhed . . 

338 

82,086 

Nanded . . 

395 

1,63,198 

Nasik Dist. 

6,021 

14,29,916 

Baglan 

629 

1.19,979 

Chandor . . 

370 

75,798 

Dindori 

496 

87,405 

Igatpuri 

377 

96,162 

Kalwan 

431 

75,005 

Malegaon . . 

754 

2,10,347 

Nandgaon 

431 

95,133 

Nasik 

525 

2,54,076 

Niphad 

417 

1,24,727 

Peint 

342 

51,815 

Sinnar 

517 

1,07,267 

Surgana . . 

316 

43,823 

Yeola 

409 

88,379 

Osmanabad Dist. 

5,532 

12,10,041 


Ahmcdpur . . 609 1,33,846 

Bhoom .. .. 339 59,619 

Kalam .. 474 1,05^869 

Latur .. .. 420 1,19,021 

Nilanga .. 536 1,32,835 

Omcrga .. .. 576 1,34,283 

Osmanabad .. 445 1,15,654 

Owsa . . . . 468 98,087 

Parenda .. .. 406 71,529 

Tuljapur .. .. 605 1,03,390 

Udgir .. .. 632 1,35,908 

Panch Mahals Dist. 3,486 1 1 ,48,432 

Baria .. .. 420 1,28,072 

Dohad .. 335 1,43,383 

Godhra .. .. 381 1,68,991 

Halol . . . . 246 96,305 
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Unit 


Jambughoda 

Jhalod 

Kalol 

Limkheda 

Lunawada 

Santraippur 

Shahera . . 

Parbhani Dist, 

Basmath . . 

Gangakhed 

Hingoli 

Jintur 

Kalamnuri 

Parbhani . . 

Partur 

Pathn 

Poona Dist. 

Ambegaon 

Baramati . . 

Bhor 

Dhond 

Haveli 

Indapur 

Junnar 

Khcd 

Maval 

Mulshi 

Poona City 

Purandhar 

Sirur 

Vele 

Rajkot Dist. 

Choraji 
Gondal 
Kandorna . . 
Jasdan 
Jetpur 

Kotda-Sangani 
Lodhika . . 
Maliya 
Morvi 

Paddhari . . 
Rajkot 
Up I eta 
Wankancr 

Ratnagiri Dist. 

Chiplun . . 

Da poll 

Dcogad 

Guhagar . . 

Kankavli . . 

Khed 

Kudal 

Lanja 

Malvan 

Mandangad 

Rajapur . . 

Ratnagiri . . 

Sangameshwar 

Sawantwadi 

Vengurla . . 


Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion 


37 

12,650 

382 

93,445 

178 

89,052 

409 

93,278 

360 

1,14,083 

525 

1,40,204 

226 

68,969 

4,853 

10,10,864 

482 

1,20,883 

630 

1,45,684 

730 

1,27,279 

669 

1,08,497 

583 

1,08,839 

547 

1,50,023 

588 

1,07,387 

618 

1,42,272 

6,032 

19,50,976 

402 

98,880 

540 

1,34,271 

325 

73,711 

516 

89,162 

515 

1,80,653 

586 

1,12,304 

533 

1,40,287 

539 

1,26,457 

414 

98,386 

353 

68,884 

68 

5,94.083 

426 

1,03.399 

611 

1,03,108 

196 

27,391 

4,072 

9,29,715 

78,178 

1,11,984 

221 

31,382 

450 

76,280 

235 

74,026 

151 

24,037 

109 

16,557 

267 

40,197 

609 

1,24,597 

231 

27,688 

1,82,928 

82,349 

59,512 

5,013 

17,11,964 

434 

1,53,102 

327 

1,29,105 

284 

97,918 

242 

87,886 

299 

1,03,101 

386 

1,24,861 

317 

1,01,545 

283 

77,921 

256 

1,29,814 

160 

48,956 

496 

1,46,541 

358 

1,59,377 

499 

1,48,331 

516 

1,24,291 

127 

79,215 


Unit 


Sabarkantha Dist. 

Bayad 

Bhiloda 

Himatnagar 

Idar 

Khcdbrahma 
Malpur 
Mcghraj . . 
Modasa . , 
Prantij 
VUayanagar 

Satara North Dist 

Jaoli 

Karad 

Khandala . . 

Khatav 

Korcgaon . . 

Mahabalcshwar 

Man 

Patan 

Phaitan 

Satara 

Wai 

Satara South Dist 
Jath 

Khanapur 
Miraj 
Shirala 
Tasgaon , . 
Walwa 

Sholapur Dist. 

Akalkot . . 

Barsi 

Karmala . . 
Madha 
Malsiras , . 
Mangalwedha 
Mohol 

North Sholapur 

Pandharpur 

Sangola 

South Sholapur 

Surat Dist. 

Bansda 

Bardoli 

Bulsar 

Chikhli . . 

Chorasi 

Dharampiir 

Gandevi . . 

Kamrej 

Mahuwa . . 

Mandvi 

Mangrol . . 

Navsari 

Olpad 

Palsana 

Pardi 

Songadh . . 

Valod 

Vyara 


Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion 


2,845 

6,84,017 

264 

83.383 

187 

62,501 

298 

80,350 

422 

1,18,642 

143 

52.166 

132 

28,129 

138 

35,718 

410 

90,019 

301 

1,12,345 

153 

20,774 

4,041 

11,75,309 

345 

71,086 

406 

2,07,913 

203 

48,095 

509 

1.31,360 

365 

1,15,689 

87 

20.448 

556 

83,478 

514 

1,46,691 

456 

99,781 

353 

1,62,529 

229 

88,239 

3,297 

10,00,141 

874 

1,08,270 

846 

1,83,441 

611 

2,85,616 

246 

79,416 

446 

1,69,325 

300 

1,74,073 

5,811 

15,05,316 

537 

1,49,647 

628 

1,86,777 

622 

1,00,089 

597 

1.22,174 

588 

1,22,830 

441 

70,008 

550 

1,02,114 

284 

3,25,632 

498 

1,28,552 

610 

1.03,990 

462 

93.»3 

4,509 

18,27,842 

234 

63,965 

157 

78,283 

202 

1,37,958 

238 

1,23,872 

221 

3,49,032 

575 

1,12,109 

125 

1,09,371 

147 

51,918 

138 

54,151 

277 

75,205 

294 

74,202 

283 

1,99,165 

265 

64,568 

58 

35,374 

162 

1,10,636 

299 

61,905 

78 

36,179 

317 

89,949 
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Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Surendranagar Dist. 

4,249 

5,06,359 

whotila 


157 

40,497 

Dasada 


543 

68,319 

3hrangadhra 


399 

67,310 

^alvad 


585 

40,649 

\.akhtar 


274 

33,053 

Jmbdi 


663 

1,00,485 

Miili 


317 

30,502 

Sayla 


291 

30,979 

Wadhwan 


281 

94,565 

Thana Dist. 


3,816 

13,61,053 

Bassein 


203 

1,33,523 

Bhivandi 


264 

1,13,632 

Dahanu . . 


372 

1,31,287 

Jawhar 


310 

67,400 

Kalyan 


279 

2,73,261 

Mokhada 


242 

39,140 

Murbad . . 


347 

69,563 

Palghar 


422 

1,43,504 

Shahpur . . 


635 

99,019 

Thana 


84 

1,17,078 

Umbargaon 


229 

1,13,462 

Wada 


284 

55,184 

Wardha Dist. 


2,429 

5,38,903 

Arvi 


890 

1,44,390 

Hinganghat 


729 

1,43,658 

Wardha 

. . 

815 

2,50,855 

West Khandesh 

Dist. 


5,313 

11,46,024 

Akkalkuwa 


672 

58,561 

Akrani 


232 

22,517 

Dhulia 


4 751 

2,30,609 

Nandurbar 


507 

1,46,413 

Nawapur . . 


422 

99,360 

Sakri 


926 

1,31,510 

Shahada . . 


447 

1,34,552 

Shirpur 


756 

1,00,347 

Sindkheda 


494 

1,42,469 

Taloda . . 


198 

79,686 

Yeotmal Dist. 


5,246 

9,31,982 

Darwha . . 
T^lapur . . 


1,078 

2,11,259 


1,086 

1,66,720 

Pusad 


1,285 

2,21,577 

Wani 


862 

1,54,969 

Yeotmal . . 


908 

1,77,457 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR* 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Anantnag Dist. . . 

2,814 

8,15,606 

Anantnag . . 

Khas (including Sri- 

1,034 

2,03,827 

nagar City) 

743 

3,33,881 

Kulgam . . 

588 

1,57,372 


*Population of districts and tehsils relates 
to the 1941 Census. 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Pulwama 
(Awantipura) . . 

449 

1,59,526 

Astore Dist. 

1,632 

17,026 

Astore 

1,632 

17,026 

Gilgit Leased Area 

1,480 

22,495 

Gilgit Agency 

14,680 

76,526 

Chilas 

2,800 

15,364 

Ghizar 

1,500 

— 

Hunza 

3,900 

15,341 

Ishkuman . . 

1,600 

4,282 

Kuh 

480 

8,512 

Nagar 

1,600 

14,874 

Punial 

1,600 

8,164 

Yasin 

1,200 

9,989 

Baramulla Dist. . . 

3,317 

6,12,428 

Baramulla 

590 

1,62,903 

Sri Pratapsinghpura 
(Badgam) 

488 

1,74,583 

Uttarmachipura 

(Handwara) 

2,239 

2,74,942 

Chenani Jagir 

95 

11,796 

Chenani . . 

95 

11,796 

Cities 

Jammu 

2 

50,379 

Srinagar . . 

11 

2,00,787 

Jammu Dist. 

1,147 

4,31,362 

Akhnur 

317 

88,821 

Jammu (including 
Jammu City) . . 

346 

1,56,556 

Samba 

327 

89,464 

Sri Ranbirsingpura 

157 

96,521 

Katbua Dist. 

1,023 

1,77,672 

Basohli 

614 

70,624 

Jesmergarh 

185 

59,670 

Kathua 

224 

47,378 

Ladakh Dist. 

45,762 

1,95,431 

1 Kargil 

7,392 

52,853 

Ladakh 

29,848 

37,307 

Skardu 

8,522 

1,06,271 

Mirpur Dist. 

1,627 

3,86,655 

Bhimbar . . 

698 

1,61503 

Kotli 

574 

1,11,037 

Mirpur 

355 

1,13,115 

Muzaffarabad Dist. 

2,408 

2,64,671 

Karnah 

1,342 

58,863 

MuzafTarabad 

546 

1,25,585 

Uri 

520 

80,223 

Poonch Jagir 

1,627 

4,21,828 

Bagh 

321 

1,01,091 

Havcli 

479 

1,10,733 

Mcndhar . . 

479 

1,10,704 

Sadhunti 

348 

1,08,300 
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Unit Area in Popula- 



sq. miles 

tion 

Reasi Dist. 

1.786 

2,57,903 

Rampur Rajouri . . 

806 

1,40,844 

Reasi 

983 

1,17,059 

Udhampur Dist. . . 

5.070 

2.94.217 

Bhadrawah 

553 

44,518 

Kishtwar . . 

3,021 

60,893 

Ramban . . 

588 

75,793 

Ramnagar 

525 

60,076 

Udhampur 

383 

52,937 


KERALA 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Alleppey Dist. 

711 

13,75,772 

Ambalapuzha 

68 

2,20,954 

Chengannur 

78 

1,77,579 

Karthigapally 

74 

1,82,910 

Kuttanad 

117 

1,33,038 

Mavclikura 

111 

2,31,632 

Short alia . . 

123 

1,54,774 

Thiru valla 

133 

2,74,885 

Cannanore Dist. . . 

2,741 

15,60,119 

Cannanore 

181 

3,18,411 

Hosdrug . . 

374 

1,71,56! 

Kasargode 

183 

4,11,031 

Tellicherry 

594 

3,69,580 

North Wynad 

276 

'59,580 

Taliparamba 

509 

2,29,956 

Ernakulam Dist. . . 

1,266 

12,53,394 

Alwaye 

151 

1,28,866 

Cochin 

53 

26,000 

Kanayannur 

125 

3,19,567 

Kunnathunad 

162 

1,87,196 

Muvattupuzha 

255 

2,53,007 

Parur 

74 

1,78,866 

Thodupuzha 

362 

1,59,892 

Kottayam Dist. . . 

1,978 

13,43,724 

Changanacherry . . 

102 

2,02.441 

Devicolam 

380 

95,152 

Kaftjirapally 

134 

1,13,463 

Kottayam 

211 

3,43,584 

Meenachil 

279 

2,79,087 

Peermade , . 

328 

96,000 

Udumbanchola . . 

413 

31,160 

Vaikom . . 

131 

1,82,837 

Kozhikode Dist. . . 

2,349 

20,36,779 

Badagara . . 

214 

2,64,208 

Ernad 

863 

4,06,215 

Kozhikode 

373 

5,16,372 

Quilamdy . . 

292 

2,91,883 

South Wynad 

387 

79,551 

Tinir 

220 

4,80,550 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Palghat Dist. 

1,982 

15,94,393 

Alathur 

219 

2,12,704 

Chittur 

389 

2,42,658 

Ottapalam.. 

257 

2,93,536 

Palghat 

205 

3,01,556 

Perinthalmanna 

609 

2,81,968 

Ponnani . . 

162 

2.61,971 

QuiJon Dist, 

1,942 

15,22,592 

Kaninagapally . . 

88 

2,56,578 

Kottarakkara 

212 

2,50,202 

Kunnathur 

150 

1,85,072 

Pathanamthitta . . 

926 

2,51,779 

Pathanapuram 

473 

1,81,201 

Quilon 

147 

3,97,760 

Trichur Dist. 

1,149 

13,71,899 

Chowghat 

98 

2,61,103 

Cranganore 

29 

73,847 

Mukundapuram . . 

487 

3,84,936 

Talapally . . 

258 

2,76,262 

Trichur 

246 

3,75,741 

Trivandrum Dist. . . 

847 

13,56,249 

Chirayinkil 

147 

1,95,182 

Nedumangad 

228 

2,52,312 

Ncyyatinkara 

219 

3,69,116 

Trivandrum 

121 

4,39,639 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Unit 

<* 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Balaghat Dist. 

3,573 

6,93,379 

Baihar 

1,556 

1,24,772 

Balaghat . . 

1,085 

2,45,756 

Waraseoni 

916 

3,22,851 

Bastsur Dist. 

15,124 

9,13,746 

Anantagarh — 

Narayanpur 

2,885 

73,258 

Bhanupratappur 

489 

46,706 

Bijapur 

3,299 

72,912 

Dantewara 

1,036 

1,04,329 

Jagdalpur 

1,935 

2,79,965 

Ranker 

941 

1,15,283 

Kondagaon 

1,921 

1,44,563 

Konta 

1,986 

76,730 

Betul Dist. 

3,884 

4,51,655 

Betul 

1,598 

1,57,670 

Bhainsdehi 

1,340 

1,07,316 

Multai 

972 

1,86,669 

Bhilsa Dist. 

2,839 

3,89,161 

Basoda 

912 

1,28,497 

Bhilsa 

721 

1,11,149 

Kurwai 

341 

53,377 

Sironj — Latcri 

850 

96,138 
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Unit 

Area in Popula- . 
sq. miles tion | 

Bhind Dist. 

1,723 

5,27.978 

Bhind 

537 

1,91,240 

Gohad 

386 

1,06,407 

Lahar 

418 

1,34,947 

Mchgaon . » 

367 

95,384 

Biiaspur Dist. 

7,615 

17,37.660 

Bilaspur . . 

2,208 

5,57,875 

Janjgir 

833 

3,47,684 

Katghora 

2,553 

2,75,899 

Mungeli . . 

1,452 

2,67,341 

Sakti 

584 

2,88,861 

Cbhatarpur Dist. 

3,380 

4,81,140 

Bijawar 

1,378 

1,36,697 

Chhatarpur 

1,316 

2,41,694 

Laundi 

695 

1,02,479 

Chhindwara Dist. 

4,565 

6,46,430 

Amarwara 

1,483 

1,40,592 

Chhindwara 

1,981 

3,31,354 

Sausar 

1,114 

1,74,484 

Damoh Dist. 

2,827 

3,57,463 

Damoh 

1,248 

2,34,427 

Hatta 

774 

1,23,036 

Datia Dist. 

782 

1,64,314 

Datia 

414 

97,103 

Seondha . , 

319 

67,211 

Dewas Dist. 

• 2,706 

3,45,306 

Bagli 

551 

56,194 

Dcwas 

393 

97,558 

Kannod 

522 

55,425 

Khatcgaon 

413 

42,874 

Sonakatch 

497 

93,255 

Dhar Dist. 

3,150 

5,05,268 

Badnawar 

425 

66,008 

Dhar 

748 

1,12,139 

Kukshi 

664 

1,13,682 

Manawar 

844 

1,53,478 

Sardarpur 

489 

59,961 

Durg Dist. 

7,576 

14,81,756 

Bemetara . . 

1,453 

2,80,056 

Durg 

1,136 

3,38,033 

Ka ward ha 

590 

1,58,116 

Khairagarh 

765 

1,97,498 

Rajnandgaon 

730 

2,09,489 

Sanjari 

1,888 

2,98,566 

Goona Dist. 

4,271 

4,78,810 

Chachaura 

447 

71,550 

Goona 

1,126 

1.05,654 

Mungaoli 

879 

97.489 

Pachhar . . 

929 

1,20,793 

Raghogarh 

751 

83,324 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Gwalior (Gird) Dist. 

2,012 

5,30,299 

Bhander . . 

252 

51,964 

Ghatigaon.. 

600 

59,659 

Gird 

518 

3,05,657 

Pichhore , . 

620 

^1,13,019 

Hoshangabad Dist. 

3,867 

5,08,788 

Harda 

1,127 

1,46,513 

Hoshangabad 

776 

1.56,226 

Pachmarhi 

23 

5,242 

Sconi Malwa 

521 

62,850 

Sohagpur 

1,266 

1,37,957 

Indore Dist. 

1,479 

5,96,622 

Dcpalpur . . 

396 

69,315 

Indore 

360 

3,78,334 

Mhow 

298 

96,705 

Sawer 

271 

52,268 

Jabalpur Dist, 

3,918 

10,45,596 

Jabalpur . . 

999 

4,30,381 

Murwara . . 

1,057 

2,67,915 

Patan 

542 

1,08,548 

Sihora 

1,181 

2,38,752 

Jhabua Dist. 

2,616 

3,82,673 

Alirajpur . . 

863 

92,224 

Jhabua 

557 

95,994 

Jobat 

237 

76,808 

Pcllawad . . 

383 

47,129 

Thandla . . 

403 

63,518 

Mandia Dist. 

5,127 

5,47,620 

Dindori 

1,561 

1,42,472 

Mandia 

2,108 

2,55,367 

Niwas 

1,388 

1,49,781 

Mandsaur Dist. . . 

3,966 

6,06,618 

Bhanpura . . 

304 

42,569 

Garoth 

437 

70,193 

Jawad 

578 

72,409 

Malhargarh 

311 

61,035 

Manasa 

552 

81,746 

Mandsaur 

511 

1,19,340 

Neemuch . . 

315 

78,691 

Sitamau 

499 

80,635 

Morena Dist. 

4,489 

6,33,581 

Ambah 

417 

1,44,034 

Bijeypur . . 

1,080 

55,646 

Joura 

596 

1,17,151 

Morena 

397 

1,21,136 

Sabalgarh . . 

497 

1,00,153 

Sheopur . . 

1,461 

95,461 

Narsimhapur Dist. 

1,979 

3,39,110 

Gadarwara 

909 

1,74,292 

Narsimhapur 

1,069 

1,64, 81 Jf 

Nimar (East) Dist. 

4,132 

5,23,496 

Burhanpur 

1,138 

1,76.410 

Harsud 

1,218 

1,02,775 

Khandwa 

1,871 

2,44,311 
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Unit 


Niinar (West) Dist. 

Barwaha . . 
Barwani . . 
Bhikangaon 
Kasrawail 
Khargonf . . 
Maheshwar 
Bajpur 
Sendhwa 

Panna Dist. 

Ajaigarh . . 

Panna 

Pawai 

Raigarh Dist. 

Gharghoda 
Jashpur 
Raigarh 
Saiangarh 
Udaipur . . 

Raipur Dist. 

Baloda Bazar 
Bindranawagarh . 
Dhamatari 
Mahasamund 
Raipur 

Raison Dist. 

Baraily 

Begumgunj 

Ghairatgunj 

Ghohargunj 

Raisen 

Silwani 

Udaipur 

Rajgarh Dist. 

Bijora 
Khilchipur 
Narsingarh 
Rajgarh . . 
Sarangpur 

Rat lam Dist. 

Alot 
Jaora 
Rat Vim 
Saliana 

Rewa Dist. 

Hazur 
Mauganj 
Sirmour . . 
Teonthar . . 

Sagar Dist. 

Banda 

Khurai 

Rehli 

Sagar 


Area in Popiila- 

sq. miles tion 


5.202 7,58.694 

450 86.534 

253 82.833 

617 68,770 

388 64,281 

679 1.52,760 

281 60,007 

512 1,16.365 

518 1.27,144 

2,716 2,58.703 

264 45,410 

1,219 1,12,920 

1,306 1.00.373 

3,844 8,61,560 

519 1,08,007 

1,764 2,55,328 

543 2,21,288 

341 1,42,856 

677 1,34.081 

8,214 16,40,006 

1,780 4,26,289 

1,877 1,84,324 

1,591 2,76.290 

1,922 3,68,834 

1,115 3,84.269 

3,272 3,15,358 

520 70,401 

351 41,390 

361 28,260 

672 45.824 

526 43,721 

499 35,584 

322 50, P8 

2,383 4,27,523 

440 75,962 

625 1,19,106 

517 93,588 

423 67,149 

349 71,718 

1,727 3,83,894 

373 72,077 

525 1,19,004 

513 1,38,313 

476 54,500 

2,509 6,33,706 

707 1,86.056 

694 1,70,465 

526 1,57,977 

586 1,19,208 

3,961 6,36,191 

512 92,391 

940 1.52.163 

1,254 1.51,644 

1,064 2,39.993 


Unit 


Satna Dist. 

Amar Patan 

Maihar 

Nagod 

Raghuraj Nagar 

Schore Dist. 

Ashta 

Bcrasia 

Budni 

Hiizur 

Ichhawar . . 

Nasrullahgunj 

Schore 

Seoni Dist. 

Lakhandon 

Sconi 

Shahdol Dist. 

Bandhogarh 
Bcohari 
I Pushprajgarh 
Sohagpur 

Shajapur Dist. 

Agar 

Shajapur 

Shujalpur 

Susner 

Shiypuri Dist. 

Karera 
Kolaras 
Pichhore . . 
Pohri 

Shivpun . . 

Sidhi Dist. 

Dcosar 

Gopadbanas 

Singrauli 

Surguja Dist. 

Ambikapur 

BaiKunthpur 

Bharafpur 

Manendragurh 

Pal 

Samri 

Surajpur . . 

Tikamgarh Dist. 

Jataia 
Niwari 
Tikamgai h 

Ujjain Dist. 

Barnagar . . 

Khachraud 

Mahidpur 

Tarana 

Ujjain 


Area in Popula- 
sq. miles tion 


2,823 

5,55,603 

390 

1,18,321 

413 

89,523 

665 

1,09,615 

1,272 

2,38,144 

3,600 

5,21,116 

555 

83,108 

548 

65,678 

415 

37,325 

517 

1,69,987 

429 

34,829 

510 

32,746 

607 

97,443 

3,376 

4,34,061 

1,460 

1.53,768 

1,756 

2,80,293 

5,412 

6,50,757 

1,403 

1,30,486 

1,051 

1,06,457 

684 

66,283 

2,281 

3.47,531 

2,388 

4,33,216 

565 

90,327 

698 

1,41,317 

637 

1,20,821 

495 

80,751 

3,986 

4,76,092 

784 

1,15,841 

857 

92,146 

890 

1,28,613 

612 

64,587' 

760 

74,905 

4,060 

4,64,302 

1,479 

1,13,656 

1,839 

2,66,1 11 

754 

84,535 

8,623 

8,22,041 

1,855 

2,77,703 

493 

66,513 

1,224 

24,100 

742 

77,694 

1,352 

90,503 

632 

59,789 

2,085 

2,25,739 

1,943 

3.66,165 

776 

1,28,796 

403 

99,119 

769 

1,38,250 

2,360 

5,44,260 

453 

84,923 

483 

91,394 

436 

73,277 

409 

77,464 

568 

2,17,202 
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MADRAS 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Chinglepiit Dist. . . 

3,065 

18,53,619 

Chingleput 

436 

2,24,887 

Kancheepuram . . 

412 

2,96,759 

Ma(3urantliakam . . 

531 

2,44,626 

Ponncri 

626 

2,62,910 

Saidapct . . 

227 

3,10,384 

Sriperumbuciur . , 

306 

2,05,739 

Tiruvallur 

523 

3,08,314 

Coimbatore Dist. . . 

6,018 

31,54,296 

Avanashi .. 

493 

2,72,536 

Hhavani 

572 

2,35,170 

Coimbatore 

528 

5,62,522 

Dharapuram 

854 

3,23,307 

Erode 

599 

4,39,641 

GobichettipaJayam 

1,129 

3,94,267 

Palladam . . 

585 

3,51,734 

Pollachi 

709 

3,84,677 

Udumalpet 

555 

1,90,442 

Kanyakumari Dist. 

643 

8,26,380 

Agasthiswaram . . 

107 

2,25,405 

Kalkulam . . 

229 

2,87,519 

Tliovala 

142 

52,980 

Vilavancodc 

167 

2,60,476 

Madras Dist. 

49 

14,16,056 

Madurai Dist. 

4,910 

28,91,817 

Dindigul . . 

894 

5,54,767 

Kodaikanal 

, 361 

40,250 

Madurai . . 

268 

5,64,505 

Melur 

484 

2,24,21 1 

Nilakkottai 

410 

2,77,187 

Palani 

625 

2,72,002 

Periyakulani 

1,106 

5,84,430 

Tirumangalam 

721 

3,74,465 

Nilgiris Dist. 

984 

3,11,729 

Coonoor 

241 

1,40,017 

(Judalur . . 

279 

45,598 

Oolacamund 

462 

1,26,114 

North Arcot Dist. . 

4,674 

28,59,157 

Arkonam 

319 

2,28,083 

Arni 

176 

1,67,510 

Chcngam . , 

652 

1,79,128 

Cheyyar . . 

327 

1,98,931 

Gudiyatham 

481 

3,48,914 

Polur 

568 

2,37,042 

Tiruppattur 

589 

3,57,111 

Tiruvannamalai . 

375 

2,29,420 

Vellore 

432 

3<82,988 

Walajapet 

395 

3,18,907 

Wandiwash 

340 

2,11,123 

Ramanathapuram 

Dist. . . 

4,849 

20,80,519 

Aruppukottai 

615 

2,42,777 

Mudukalathur . 

647 

1,58,125 


Umi Area in 

sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Paramakudi 

440 

1,81,593 

Ramanathapuram 

334 

1,63,979 

Saltur 

580 

2,14,944 

Sivaganga 

657 

2,32,952 

Srivillipultur 

437 

3,03,662 

Timpattur 

567 . 

2,96,863 

Tiruvadanani 

548 

1,85,624 

Salem Dist. 

7,063 

33,71,769 

Attur 

651 

2,65,471 

Dharmapuri 

946 

3,13,113 

Harur 

915 

2,21 .227 

Hosur 

1,168 

2,70,687 

Krishnagiii 

688 

2,87,359 

Namakkal 

682 

4,23,834 

Omalur 

557 

3,87,926 

Rasipiiram 

316 

1,85,906 

Salem 

377 

5,21,220 

Tiruchengode 

603 

4,75,287 

Yercaud . . 

148 

19,739 

South Arcot Dist. 

4,204 

27,76,767 

Chidambarafn 

404 

3,89,002 

Cuddalore 

448 

4,39.082 

Gingee 

410 

2,44,851 

Kallakurichi 

873 

3,69.049 

Tindivanam 

561 

3,18,106 

Tirukoilur 

584 

3,82,221 

Villupuram 

352 

3,16,989 

Vriddachalam 

576 

3,17,467 

Tanjorc Dist. 

3,740 

29,82,670 

Arantangi 

398 

1.41,387 

Kumbakonam 

212 

3,48,104 

Mannargudi 

301 

2,48.830 

Mayuram . . 

282 

3,21,493 

Nagapattinam 

240 

2,61 ,236 

'Nanndam . . 

291 

2,48,487 

Papanasam 

228 

2,16,498 

Patlukkottai 

698 

4,01.818 

Sirkali 

171 

1,63,891 

Tanjore 

421 

3,81,984 

Tiruthuraipundi . , 

496 

2,48,942 

TlnichirapalH Dist. 

5,514 

29,43,882 

Alangudi . . 

347 

1,76,070 

Karur 

610 

3,24,801 

Kulathur . . 

465 

1,47,155 

Kulittalai 

913 

4,05,847 

Lalgudi 

373 

2,3J?,931 

Musiri 

675 

3,63.680 

Perambalur 

678 

2,66,56? 

Tiruchirapalli 

328 

4,69,145 

Tirumayam 

367 

1,53,453 

Udayarpalayam . . 

749 

3,98,231 

Tirunelvcli Dist. .. 

4,419 

25,06,275 

Ambasamudram . . 

498 

2,65,040 

Kovilpatti . . 

1,086 

3,66,261 

Nanguncri . , 

705 

3,02,815 

Sankaranayinarkoil 

635 

3,19,145 

Shcticottah 

76 

60,308 (a] 

’ (<?) Includes portions retained in Kerala, 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Srivaikuntam 

362 

3,01,859 

Tenkasi 

403 

3,22,351 

Tiruchcndur 

323 

2,74,084 

Tirunelveli 

325 

2,94,402 

MYSORE 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Bangalore Dist. . 

3,081 

21,27,061 

Anekal 

203 

98,271 

Biingaiorc Corpo- 
ration 

26 

7,78,977 

Bangalore North 

163 

1,60,488 

Bangalore South 

229 

1,41,222 

Channapatna 

206 

1,31,403 

Devanhalli 

226 

90,302 

Dodballapur 

312 

1,09,754 

Hoskote . . 

260 

1,12,130 

Kankanahalli 

589 

1,68,789 

Magadi 

358 

1,36,442 

Nelarnangala 

256 

1,06,514 

Ramanagaram 

244 

92,769 

Belgaiim Dist. 

5,091 

16,46,395 

Athani 

744 

1,85,609 

Belgaum . . 

394 

2,81,087 

Chikodi . . 

479 

2,69,834 

Gokak 

596 

1,74,650 

Hukeri 

382 

1,74,414 

Khanapur 

675 

99,872 

Paras gad . . 

611 

1,24,935 

Raibag 

372 

91,449 

Ranidurg . . 

470 

90,051 

Sampgaon 

435 

1,54,494 

Bellary Dist. 

3,825 

7,73,712 

Bellary 

652 

1,84,929 

Hadagalli 

587 

1,01,961 

HarpanahalU 

611 

1,17,633 

Hospet 

384 

1,33,238 

Kudligi 

703 

1,08,462 

Sandur 

481 

52,523 

Siruguppa 

403 

74,966 

Bidar Dist. 

2,072 

5,51,857 

Bhalki* 

589 

1,40,454 

Bidar 

420 

1,51,761 

Humnabad 

592 

1,68,285 

Santpur . . 

456 

91,357 

Bijapur Dist. 

6,590 

13,96,185 

Badami 

527 

1,36,396 

Bagalkot 

352 

1,03,501 

Bagewadi 

764 

1,37,029 

Bijapur . . 

1,028 

2,09,283 

Bilgi 

327 

59,187 

Hungund .. 

512 

1.35,526 

Indi 

854 

1.41,279 

Jamkhandi 

450 

1.43,274 

Muddebihal 

570 

1.12.419 


Unit Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


Mudhol . . 

349 

83,268 

Sindgi 

830 

1,35,023 

Chjkmagalur Dist. 

2,787 

4,17,538 

Chikmagalur 

644 

96.344 

Kadur 

554 

1,18,715 

Koppa 

335 

41,406 

Mudigere 

365 

49,026 

Narasimharajapura 

314 

19,750 

Sringeri 

45 

10,282 

Tarikerc . . 

466 

82,015 

Chitaldrug Dist. 

4,185 

8,68,370 

Challakere 

854 

1,24,990 

Chitaldrug 

477 

1,38,354 

Davangere 

366 

1,46,151 

Harihar . . 

184 

63,485 

Hiriyur 

647 

96,845 

Holakcre . . 

419 

91,964 

Hosadurga 

517 

87,328 

Jagalur 

377 

70,237 

Molakalmuru 

295 

49,016 

Coorg Dist. 

1,591 

2,29,405 

Mcrcara 

566 

57,128 

Somwarpet 

386 

69,912 

Virajpet 

638 

1,02,365 

Dhar^ar Dist. 

5,303 

15,75.386 

Byadgi 

168 

58,853 

Dharwar 

430 

1,61,020 

Gadag 

413 

1,44,260 

Hangal 

299 

89,627 

Haveri 

402 

1,24,198 

1 Hirekerur . . 

310 

96,568 

Hubli 

290 

1,95.532 

Kalghatgi . . 

259 

50,86C 

Kundgol . . 

235 

68,817 

Mundargi . . 

336 

48,963 

Nargund 

176 

33,313 

Navalgund 

418 

75,237 

Ranebennur 

362 

1,20,813 

Ron 

476 

1,27,874 

Shiggaon . . 

344 

98,004 

Shirhatti . . 

367 

81.447 

Gulbarga Dist. . . 

6,348 

12.12,036 

Afzalpur . . 

514 

72,152 

Aland 

678 

1 ,34,524 

Chincholi 

609 

92,44C 

Chitapur 

691 

1,45.058 

Gulbarga . . 

664 

1.86,446 

Jevargi (Andola) . . 

746 

91 ,214 

Seram 

365 

82,988 

Shahpur . . 

627 

1,23,83C 

Shorapur . . 

711 

1,23,554 

Yadgir 

666 

1,59,83C 

Hassan Dist. 

2,638 

7,15,135 

Alur 

164 

33.38C 

Arkalgud . . 

265 

85,735 

Arsikere . . 

479 

1,40,687 

Belur 

310 

70,487 
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Unit 


Chennarayapatna 

Hassan 

Hole Narsipur 
Manjarabad 

Kanara Dist. 

Ankola 
Bhatkal 
Haliyal 
Honavar . . 
Karwar 
Kumta 
Mundgod . . 
Siddapur . . 

Sirsi 

Supa 

Yellapur . . 

Kolar Dist. 

Bagepalli . . 

Bangarpet 

Chikballapur 

Chintamani 

Goribidnur 

Gudibanda 

Kolar 

Kolar Gold Fields 
City 
Malur 
Mulbagal 
Sidlaghatta 
Srinivasapur 

Mandya Dist. 

Krishna raj pet 
Malavalli . . 
Maddur . . 
Mandya . . 
Nagamangala 
Pandavapura 
Srirangapatna 


Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


404 1 , 19.675 

357 1 , 32,447 

232 79,322 

407 53,398 

3.965 5 , 17,780 

348 48,181 

129 50,053 

315 36.516 

278 74.490 

284 78,725 

235 77,457 

257 15.615 

333 41,777 

556 57.695 

732 18,159 

508 19,112 

3,188 11 , 29.875 

361 70,042 

237 91,354 

249 78,885 

313 1 , 05,208 

339 1 , 27,021 

87 22,907 

305 1 . 32,162 

30 1 , 59.084 

248 89.774 

316 93,891 

265 75,005 

321 84,542 

1,917 7 , 17,545 


Unit 


Sindhnoor 
Yelburga , . 

Shimoga Dist. 

Bhadravati 
Chennagiri 
Honnal! . . 
Hosanagar 
Sagar 

Shikaripur. . 
Shimoga' . . 

Sorab 

Thirthahalli 

South Kanara Dist. 

Bslathangadi 

Coondapur 

Karkal 

Mangalore 

Putlur 

Udipi . . ’ 

Tucnkur Dist. 

Chiknaikanhalli . , 

Gubbi 

Koratagerc 

Kunigal . . . ’ 

Madhugiri . 

Pavagada 

Sira 

Tipi ur . . . [ 

Tumkur 

Turuvckerc 


Area in 
sq. miles 


628 

545 

4,066 

257 

458 

338 

539 

749 

342 

409 

412 
483 

3,250 

664 

600 

629 

228 

760 

357 

4,096 

413 
466 
256 
383 
422 
523 
584 
303 
403 
305 


352 

307 

238 

277 

402 

214 

143 


1 . 08,151 

1 . 31,616 

1 , 16,948 

1 . 24,572 

1 . 01,166 

70,395 

64,697 


ORISSA 

Unit(o) Area in 
sq. miles 


Popula* 

lion 


75.750 

1 , 03,723 

6 , 63,315 

, 80,494 

1 . 01,922 
85,394 
37,514 
71,580 

64 320 
96,620 

65 388 
60 083 

13 . 30,917 


1 . 57,256 

1 , 74.415 

1 , 71,919 

3 , 50,742 

1 , 86.026 

2 , 90,559 

11,51 362 

91.889 

1 . 25.699 

78,710 

1 , 35,433 

1 , 31,042 

95.579 

1 , 25,932 

94.142 

1 . 86,469 

86,467 


Popula- 

tion 


Mysore Dist. . . 4,622 

Chamarajnagar . . 479 

Gundlupet . . 355 

Heggadevanakote 706 

Hunsur . . . . 342 

Kollegal .. .. 1,076 

Krishnarajnagar . . 231 

Mysore City .. 14 

Mysore . . . . 303 

Nanjangud . . 372 

Periapatna . . 333 

T. Narsipur . . 223 

Yelandiir .. .. 104 

Raichur Dist. . , 5,508 

Oeodrug .. .. 595 

Gangavati 514 

Koppal .. 542 

Kushtagi .. 536 

Lingsugur . . 739 

Manvi . . . , 749 

Raichur . . . . 588 


14 , 23,679 


Balasore Dist. 


1 , 72,082 

98.320 

75,399 

73,689 

1 , 38,908 

1 . 07,895 

2 , 44,323 

95,039 

1 , 70,145 

72,725 

1 , 35,016 

40,138 

9 , 53,640 

89,815 

86.921 

1 , 30,855 

1 , 00.601 

1 , 11,658 

1 , 04.724 

1.49,593 


Bhadrak . . 

' Nilgiri 
Sadar 

Bolangir Dist. 

Bolangir . . 
Patangarh 
Sonepur . , 
TitJagarh . . 

Cuttack Dist. 

Athgarh . . 
Jaipur 
Kcndrapara 
Sadar 

Dhenkanal Dist. 
Angul 

Athmalik . . 


(a) Units are districts 


2,495 11 , 06,012 


1.076 

263 

1,168 


4 , 47,270 

78,730 

5 . 80,012 


3.440 9 . 17,875 


868 

727 

882 

935 


2 , 64,724 

1 . 57,415 

2 , 41,413 

2 , 57,323 


4,237 25 , 29,244 


556 

1,115 

977 

1,562 


2 , 04,483 
6 , 22,520 
5 , 26 , 47fi 
11 , 75,759 


4,181 8 , 39,241 

902 1 , 90,432 

711 $ 4,06 0 

and sub-divisions. 



Unit(a) 
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Area in Popula- 
sq.milcs tion 


Hindol . . 

Kamakhyanagar 

Pal-Lahara 

Sadar 

Talcher 

A 

312 

865 

450 

598 

388 

67,926 

1,76,563 

40,799 

1,86,711 

92,770 

9 

Ganjam Dist. 

4,725 

16,24,829 

Berhampur 

Chatrapur 

Ghumsur . . 
Parlakemidi 

908 

827 

1,691 

1,299 

3,72,439 

4,71,528 

5,20,871 

2,59,991 

Kalahandi Dist, . . 

5,099 

8,58,781 

Dharamgarh 

Nawapara 

Sadar 

2,177 

1,312 

1,568 

4,14,904 

2,19.850 

2,24,027 

Keonjbar Dist. 

3,208 

5,88,441 

Anandapur 

Champua 

Sadar 

539 

612 

2,065 

1,63,719 

1,36,355 

2,88,367 

Koraput Dist. 

9,864 

12,69,534 

Koraput Sadar . . 

Nowrangpur 

Rayaghada 

2,100 

5,572 

2,203 

2,95,009 

6,86,390 

2,88,135 

Mayurbhan) Dist. 

4,022 

10,28,825 

Bamanghaty 
Kaptipada . . 
Panchpir 

Sadar 

737 

418 

761 

2,105 

2,60,220 

1,45,142 

1,83,444 

4,40,019 

Phulbani Dist. 

4,276 

4,56,895 

Balliguda . . 

Baudh 

Khondmals 

2,173 

1,330 

779 

2,03,639 

1,67,713 

85,543 

Puri Dist. 

4,002 

15,72,262 

Bhubaneswar 

Khurda 

Nayagarh . . 

Sadar 

332 

751 

1,551 

1,409 

2,08,706 

3,52,093 

4,01,109 

6,32,408 

Sambalpur Dist. . . 

6,764 

13,01,804 

Bargarh 

Deogarh . . 
Kuchinda . . 
Rairakhol 

Sadar 

2,252 

1,044 

944 

833 

1,692 

6,12,037 

96,875 

1,01,447 

42,624 

4,48,821 

Sundargarh Dist. . . 

3,751 

5,52,203 

Bonai 

Panposh . . 
Sundargarh 

1,296 

711 

1,781 

1,05.491 

1,61,451 

2,85,261 

(fl) Units are 

districts 

and sub- 


divisions. 


PUNJAB 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Ambala Dist. 

2,308 

10,17,195 

Ambala 

397 

2,99,786 

Jagadhri . . 

489 

2,10,372 

Kharar 

422 

1,92,887 

Nalagarh . . 

272 

52.042 

Naraingarh 

442 

1,22,906 

Rupar 

286 

1,39,202 

Amritsar Dist. 

1,940 13,67,040(6) 

Ajnala 

418 

1,56,197 

Amritsar 

545 

6,76,308 

Patti 

525 

2,42,305 

Tarn Tarn 

474 

2,69,617 

Bhatinda Dist. 

2,452 

7,16,529 

Bhatinda . . 

1,026 

2,93,965 

Faridkot . . 

562 

1,80,625 

Mansa 

864 

2,41,939 

Ferozepur Dist. . . 

3,905 

12,76,800 

Fazilka 

1,339 

3,65,058 

Ferozepur 

500 

2,05,622 

Moga 

646 

3,05,502 

Muktsar . . 

926 

2,49,434 

Zira 

494 

1,51.184 

Gurdaspur Dist. . . 

1,363 

8,51,294 

Batala . . 

477 

3,40,018 

Gurdaspur 

497 

3,14,133 

Pathankot 

366 

1,97,143 

Gurgaon Dist. 

2,368 

9,67,664 

Ballab Garh 

287 

1,28,703 

Ferozepur Jhirka 

312 

1,11,496 

Gurgaon 

411 

1,69,506 

Null 

401 

1,37.626 

Palwal 

382 

1,64.760 

Rewari 

555 

2,55,573 

Hissar Dist. 

5,391 

10,45.645 

Bhiwani . . 

977 

2,09,369 

Fatehabad . . 

919 

1,45,634 

Hansi 

803 

2,36,792 

Hissar 

1,019 

2,32,568 

Sirsa 

1,639 

2,21,282 

Hoshiarpur Dist. 

2,235 10,91,986(6) 

Dasuya 

500 

1,44,538 

Garhshankar 

509 

2,73,560 

Hoshiarpur 

572 

2,74,126 

Una 

684 

2,96,258 


(b) The district population includes 
figures for burnt slips whereas the taluk- 
wise population does not. 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Jullundur Dist. 

1,334 

10,55.600 

JuUundur 

389 

4,59,069 

Nakodar 

364 

1,62,335 

Nawanshahar 

300 

2,24,401 

PhiJlaur , , 

280 

2,09,795 

Kangra Dist. 

9,590 

9, 36, 042(a) 

Dcra Gopipur 

495 

1,42,008 

Hamirpur . . 

590 

2,20,098 

Kangra 

422 

1,56,317 

Kulu 

6,225 

1,45,688 

Nurpur 

519 

97,480 

Palampur 

724 

1,74,451 

Kapurthala Dist. . . 

630 

2,95,071 

Kapurthala 

525 

2,08,475 

Phagwara . . 

118 

86,596 

Kanial Dist. 

3,042 

10,62,093 

Kaihtal 

1,166 

3,24,010 

Karnal 

861 

3,25,915 

Panipat 

461 

2,26,638 

Thanesar . . 

554 

1,85,530 

Ludhiana Dist. 

1,323 

8,08,105 

Jagraon . . 

420 

2,08,646 

Ludhiana 

566 

4,22,734 

Samrala . . 

344 

1,76,725 

Mohindergarh Dist. 

1,343 

4,43,074 

Dadri 

571 

1,60,718 

Mohindergarh 

401 

1,24,887 

Narnaul . . 

386 

1,57,469 

Patiala Dist. 

1,935 

7,92,867 

Nabha 

240 

92,587 

Patiala 

746 

2,91,641 

Rajpiira . . 

427 

1,71,242 

Sirhind 

522 

2,37,397 

Rohtak Dist. 

2,329 

11,22,046 

Gohana . . 

553 

2,31,749 

Jhajjar 

814 

' 3,24,431 

Rohtak 

517 

3,12,058 

Sonepat . , 

447 

2,53,808 

SangruT Dist. 

3,260 

11,79,662 

Barnala 

808 

2,85,806 

Jind 

471 

1,69,644 

Malcrkotla 

516 

2.50,922 

Narwana . . 

576 

1,69,985 

Sangrur . . 

889 

3,03,305 

Simla Dist, 

215 

1,06,177 

Simla 

8 

46,150 

Kandaghat 

207 

60,027 


(a) The district population includes 
figures for burnt slips where as the taluk- 
wjse pooolation does not. 


RAJASTHAN^ 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Ajmer Dist. 

3,323 

8,26,000 

Ajmer 

914 

^,82,000 

Arain 

215 

, 25,000 

Beawar 

612 

1,77,000 

Kekri 

894 

1,34.000 

Kishangarh 

245 

52,000 

Rupnagar . . 

204 

27,000 

Sarwar 

239 

29,000 

Alwar Dist^ 

3,199 

8,62,000 

Alwar 

705 

1,80,000 

Bansur 

256 

62,000 

Behror 

282 

1,08,000 

Kishangarh 

288 

78,000 

Lachhmangarh . 

450 

1,46,000 

Mandawar 

223 

69,000 

Rajgarh 

384 

1,05,000 

Thanagazi 

347 

57,000 

Tijara 

264 

57,000 

Banswara Dist. . 

1,946 

3,57,000 

Bagidora . . 

328 

70,000 

Gadhi 

271 

67,000 

Gatole 

498 

71,000 

Khushalgarh 

409 

66,000 

Nanswara 

440 

83,000 

Barmer Dist. 

10,333 

4,77,000 

Barmer 

4,309 

2,14,000 

Chottan . . 

1,532 

90,000 

Pachpadra , . 

1,284 

71,000 

Shiv 

2,448 

41,000 

Siwana 

760 

61,000 

Bharatpur Dist. . 

3,121 

9,07,000 

Bari 

395 

61,000 

Baseri 

385 

63,000 

Bayana 

310 

72,000 

Bharatpur 

368 

1,40,000 

Deeg 

193 

63.000 

Gird (Dholpur) . 

231 

1,31,000 

Kaman 

284 

63,000 

bladabai . . 

173 

55,000 

Nagar 

181 

55,000 

Rajakhcra 

151 

45,000 

Rupbas 

213 

64,000 

Weir 

237 

74.000 

Bhilwara Dist. 

4,048 

7,28,000 

Asind 

431 

83,000 

Banera 

282 

50,000 

Bhilwara 

359 

1,06,000 

Hurda 

254 

40,000 

Jahazpur 

427 

74,000 

Kotri 

368 

60,000 

Mandal 

475 

79,000 

Mandalgarh 

610 

75,000 

Raipur 

210 

40,000 


*Area and population figures are on 
the basis of information provided by the 
State Government, 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Sahara 

228 

52,000 

Shahpura 

404 

69,000 

Bikaner Dist. 

9,719 

3,42,000 

Bikaner 

3,912 

1,96,000 

LunkarAisar 

3,143 

40,000 

Magra (Kolayat) 

1,344 

35,000 

Nokha 

1,320 

71,000 

Bundi Dist. 

2,173 

2,81,000 

Bundi 

316 

62.000 

Hindoli 

452 

51,000 

Nainwa 

439 

56.000 

Patan 

457 

72,000 

Talera 

509 

40,000 

Chittorgarh Dist. . . 

4,145 

5,87,000 

Achanara 

226 

31.000 

Barisadri . . 

214 

43,000 

Begun 

381 

45,000 

Bhadesar . . 

236 

47,000 

Bhainsrorgarh 

634 

28,000 

Chittorgarh 

326 

61.000 

Chhotisadri 

268 

40,000 

Dungla 

230 

42.000 

Gangral . . 

279 

47,000 

Kanera 

86 

7,000 

Kapasin . . 

200 

46,000 

Nimbahera 

207 

43,000 

Pratapgarh 

671 

69,000 

Rashmi 

187 

38,000 

Churn Dist. 

6,253 

5,23,000 

Churu 

683 

83.000 

Dungargarh 

463 

52,000 

Rajgarh . . 

1,000 

87.000 

Ratangarh . . 

396 

76,000 

Sardarshahar 

1,860 

77,000 

Sujangarh 

1,070 

1,04,000 

Taranagar 

781 

44,000 

Dungarpur Dist. .. 

1,460 

3,08,000 

Aspur 

288 

63,000 

Dungarpur 

689 

1,45,000 

Sagwara . . 

483 

1,00,000 

Ganganagar Dist. 

7,971 

6,30,000 

Annupgarh 

1,300 

28,000 

Bhadra 

669 

66,000 

Ganganagar 

539 

1,33,000 

Karanpur . . 

317 

68,000 

Nohar 

1,678 

84,000 

Padampur 

324 

58,000 

Raisinghnagar 

510 

45,000 

Sadulgarh 

1,154 

1.04.000 

Suratgarh . . 

1,480 

44,000 

Jaipur Dist. 

5,454 

15,24,000 

Amber 

402 

1,30,000 

Bairath 

451 

1,02,000 

Bassi . ; 

266 

72,000 

Baswa 

246 

92,000 

Chaksu . . 

362 

60,000 

Dausa 

343 

95,000 


i45npn_i 


Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Dudu 


496 

55,000 

Jaipur 

, , 

192 

3,27,000 

Jamwa Ramgarh 

548 

1,08,000 

Kotputli . . 

, . 

287 

94,000 

Lalsot 

, , 

325 

85,000 

Phagi 

, , 

441 

50,000 

Phulera 

, , 

573 

1,18,000 

Sanganer .. 

, , 

306 

70,000 

Sikrai 

•• 

216 

66,000 

Jaisalmer Dist. 

, , 

16,062 

1,11,000 

Fatehgarh 


1,692 

16,000 

Jaisalmer . . 


3,620 

22,000 

Nachna 


1,350 

9,000 

Porkran . . 


2,500 

40,000 

Ramgarh .. 

, , 

2,800 

11,000 

Sam 

•* 

4,100 

13,000 

Jalore Dist. 

. . 

4,131 

4,24,000 

Ahore 


802 

83,000 

Jalore 


750 

1,06,000 

Jaswantpura 

, , 

1,360 

1,50,000 

Sanchorc . . 

•• 

1,219 

85,000 

Jhalawar Dist. 


2,289 

4,04,000 

Aklera 


239 

41,000 

Bakani 

, , 

216 

38.000 

Dag 


251 

35,000 

Gangdhar 

, , 

185 

32,000 

Jhalrapatan 

, , 

270 

54,000 

Khanpur . . 

, , 

329 

58,000 

Monoharthana 


223 

42,000 

Pachpahar. . 

, , 

177 

33,000 

Pirawa 

• 

399 

71,000 

Jhunjhunu Dist. 

. . 

2,322 

5,89,000 

Chirawa . . 


483 

1,28,000 

Jhunjhunu. . 

, , 

633 

1,41,000 

Khetri 

, , 

605 

1,39,000 

Udaipurwati 

• • 

601 

1,81,000 

Jodhpur Dist. 

. . 

9,006 

6,72,000 

Bilara 


1,112 

1,27,000 

Jodhpur . . 

. , 

1,606 

2,78,000 

Osian 

, , 

1,461 

93,000 

Phalodi . . 


3,127 

91,000 

Shergarh 

• • 

1,700 

83,000 

Kotah Dist. 

, , 

4,882 

6,70,000 

Anta 


207 

32,000 

Atm 

• » 

330 

47,000 

Baran 


239 

59,000 

Barod 


160 

24,000 

Chabra 


310 

41,000 

Chechat . . 


159 

21,000 

Chhipabarod 


327 

46,000 

Digod 


189 

26,000 

Itawa 


148 

21,000 

Kanwas 


270 

25,000 

Kishanganj 

, * 

594 

36,000 

Ladpura . . 

* , 

558 

1,19,000 

Mangroi . , 


174 

33,000 

Pipalda . . 

•• 

294 

43,000 
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Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Ramganjmandi 

134 

28,000 

Sangod 

197 

35,000 

Shabhad . . 

592 

34,000 

Nagaur Dlst. 

6,786 

7,64,000 

Deedwana 

649 

88,000 

Degana 

809 

83,000 

Jayal 

896 

62,000 

Ladnu 

487 

66,000 

Merta 

808 

92,000 

Nagaur 

1.712 

1,41,000 

Nawa 

560 

97,000 

Parbatsar 

865 

1,35,000 

Pali Dist 

4,673 

6,61,000 

Bali 

834 

1,54,000 

Desuri 

710 

1,10,000 

Jaitaran . , 

519 

69,000 

Karchi 

600 

93,000 

Pali 

1,024 

95,000 

Raipur 

414 

65,000 

Sojat 

572 

75,000 

Sawai Madhoptir Dist. 4,057 

7,65,000 

Bamanwas 

267 

49,000 

Borli (Malarna) 

418 

68,000 

Gangapur 

258 

73,000 

Hindaun . . 

236 

91,000 

Karauli 

690 

1,05,000 

Khandar 

416 

38,000 

Mahwa 

186 

63,000 

Nadoti 

240 

44,000 

Sapotra . . 

501 

56,000 

Sawai Madhopur 

637 

1,02,000 

Toda Bhim 

208 

76,000 

Sikar Dist. 

3,033 

6,77,000 1 

Danta Ramgarh 

513 

1,04,000 

Fatehpur . . 

413 

88,000 I 

Lachmmangarh 

460 

92,000 1 

Neem-ka-thana 

560 

1,00,000 1 

Sikar 

615 

1,47,000 

Sri Madhopur 

472 

1,46,000 

Sirohi Dist. 

2,009 

2,90,000 

Abu Road. , 

304 

53,000 

Pindwara . . 

434 

62,000 

Reodhar . . 

473 

58,000 

Shoeganj .. 

345 

50,000 

Sirohi 

453 

67,000 

Took Dist.. . 

2,771 

4,01,000 

Aligharh . . 

358 

52,000 

Duni 

470 

63,000 

Malpura . . 

655 

64,000 

Niwai 

398 

58,000 

Toda Raisingh 

315 

50,000 

Tonk 

575 

1,14,000 

Udaipur Dist. 

6,777 

11,91,000 

Amet 

194 

40,000 

Bhim 

229 

55,000 

Bhopalsagar 

158 

32,000 

Deogarh . . 

262 

37,000 

Girwa 

665 

1,89,000 


Unit 

Area in 

Popula- 


sq. miles 

tion 

Gogunda . . 

346 

53,000 

Kherwada 

414 

69,000 

Kotra 

704 

44,000 

Kumbhalgarh 

348 

60,000 

Lasadia 

662 

55,000 

Mavli 

299 

80,000 

Nathdwara 

359 

' 95,000 

Phalasia . . 

579 

44,000 

Railmagra 

219 

49,000 

Rajsamand 

229 

62,000 

Salumber . . 

395 

70,000 

Sarada 

397 

69,000 

Vallabhnagar 

418 

90,000 

UTTAR 

PRADESH* 

Unit 

Area in 

Popula- 


sq. miles 

tion 

Agra Dist. 

1,861 

15,01,391 

Agra 

219 

5,11,609 

Bah 

338 

1.51,863 

Etmadpur 

278 

2,05,156 

Fatchabad 

241 

1.39,566 

Firozabad 

203 

1,99,211 

Khcragarh 

308 

1,44,677 

Kiraoli 

273 

1,49,309 

Aligarh Dist. 

1,941 

15,43,506 

AtrauU 

351 

2,69,697 

Hathras 

291 

2,76,813 

Iglas 

214 

1,43,086 

Khair 

402 

2,37,331 

Koil 

355 

3,88,621 

Sikandara Rao , . 

337 

2,27,958 

Allahabad Dist. . . 

2,800 

20,44,279 

Chail 

303 

5,48,408 

Handia 

298 

2,42,580 

Karchhana 

521 

2,54,983 

Manjhanpur 

274 

1,64,022 

Meja 

658 

2,06,446 

Phulpur 

292 

2,28,806 

Sirathu 

233 

1,59,780 

Soraon 

264 

2,39,254 

Almora Dist. 

5,501 

7,72,896 

Almora 

4,136(fl) 2.80,928 

Champawat 

600 

64,737 

Pithoragarh 

653 

2,04,973 

Ranikhet 


2,22,258 

Azamgarh Dist. . 

2,213 

21,06,564 

Azamgarh 

313 

3,47,726 

Ghosi 

364 

3,58,923 


•Three new districts— Chamoli, Pithora- 
garh and Uttar Kashi — were created in 
1960. These are not included here as 
full information is not available. 

(a) Also includes area of Ranikhet Tebsil 
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Unit Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


Lalganj 

384 

3,14,815 

Mohammadabad . . 

358 

3,69,240 

Phulpur 

444 

4,04,311 

Sagri 

350 

3,11,549 

Bahraicff Dist. 

2,617 

13,43,734 

Bahraich 

931 

5,23,101 

Kaisarganj 

664 

4,18,259 

Nanpara 

1,022 

4,02,374 

Ballia Disf. 

1,242 

11,95.003 

Ballia 

446 

4,70,419 

Bansdih 

374 

3,53,187 

Rasra 

422 

3,71,397 

Banda Dist. 

2,950 

7,90,247 

Baberu 

610 

1,85,668 

Banda 

614 

1,89,285 

Karwi 

822 

1,82,093 

Mau 

317 

77,439 

Naraini (Girwan). . 

523 

1,55,762 

Bara Banki Dist. . . 

1,724 

12,60.403 

Fatchpur 

493 

3,29,154 

Haidarganj 

290 

2,27,567 

Nawabganj 

360 

3,05,778 

Ramsanehighat . . 

584 

3,97,904 

Bareilly Dist. 

1,591 

12,68,950 

Aonla 

317 

2,39,308 

Baheri 

369 

2,03,990 

Bareilly 

440 

5,36,190 

Faridpur 

244 

1,49,538 

Nawabganj 

221 

1.39,924 

Basti Dist. 

2,821 

24,27,645 

Bansi 

471 

3,97,012 

Basti 

458 

4,73,1 14 

Domariaganj 

499 

3,98,150 

Harraiya 

485 

3,85,969 

Khalilabad 

457 

4,28,529 

Nangar 

449 

3,44,871 

Bijnor Dist. 

1,866 

9,84,806 

Bijnor 

486 

2,74,102 

Dhampur 

458 

3,41,434 

Nagina 

457 

1,67,468 

Najibabad 

438 

2,01,802 

Budaun Dist. 

1,998 

12,51,152 

Bisauli 

360 

2,60,675 

Budaun 

454 

3,20,302 

Dataganj 

419 

2,41,350 

Gunnaur 

359 

1,90,122 

Sahaswan 

422 

2,38,703 

Bulandshahr Dist. . . 

1,887 

14,99,884 

Anupshahr 

456 

3,86,746 

Bulandshahr 

476 

4,55,701 

Khuija 

459 

3,40,199 

Sikandrabad 

521 

3,17,238 


Unit Area in 

sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Dehra Dun Dist. . . 

1,201 

3,61,689 

Chakrata 

447 

59,752 

Dehra Dun 

742 

3,01.937 

Deoria Dist. 

2,087 

21,02,627 

Dcoria 

493 

5,30,605 

Hata 

546 

2,84,686 

Padrauna 

559 

5,48,667 

Salempur 

495 

5,38,669 

Etah Dist. 

1,715 

11,24,351 

Aliganj 

517 

2,99,015 

Etah 

482 

3,09,881 

Jalcsar 

227 

1,45,068 

Kasganj 

487 

3,70,387 

Etawah Dist. 

1,669 

9,70,695 

Auraiya 

415 

2,41,093 

Bharthana 

417 

2,33,881 

Bidhuna 

429 

2,16,993 

Etawah 

427 

2,78,728 

Faizabad Dist. 

1,710 

14,77,655 

Akbarpur 

536 

4,37,049 

Bikapur 

460 

3,49,437 

Faizabad 

355 

3,66,577 

Tanda 

350 

3,24,592 

Farrukhabad Dist. 

1,645 

10,92,583 

Chhibramau 

418 

2,54,251 

Farrukhabad 

483 

3,79,748 

Kaimganj . ? 

364 

2,14,160 

Kannauj 

393 

2,44,424 

Fatehpur Dist. 

1,625 

9,08,985 

Fatchpur 

642 

3,58,151 

Khaja 

485 

2,74,627 

Khajuha 

514 

2,76,207 

Garhwal Dist. 

5,631 

6,39,625 

Chamoli 

3,595 

2,16,972 

Lansdowne 

1,056 

2,64,066 

Pauri 

961 

1,58,587 

Ghazipur Dist. 

1,308 

11,40,932 

Ghazipur 

261 

2,49,898 

Mohammadabad 

312 

2,85,500 

Saidpur 

428 

3,67,195 

Zamania . . 

297 

2,38,339 

Gonda Dist. 

2,830 

18,77.484 

Gonda 

619 

4,94,032 

Tarabganj 

663 

4,43,032 

Utraula . . 

1,560 

9,40,420 

Gorakhpur Dist. . . 

2,439 

22,38,588 

Bansgaon 

531 

5,52,188 

Gorakhpur 

655 

8,23,664 

Mahataiganj 

682 

4,81,652 

Pharcnda .. 

569 

3,81,084 
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Unit 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Hamirpur Dist. 


2,776 

6,65,429 

Charkhari 


159 

33,461 

Hamirpur . . 


416 

1,09,316 

Kulpahar 


591 

1,32,982 

Mahoba . . 


354 

90,034 

Maudaha 


604 

1,44,816 

Rath 


648 

1,53,886 

Hardoi Dist. 


2,320 

13,61,562 

Bilgram 


588 

3,24,319 

Hardoi 


632 

3,87,734 

Sandila 


555 

3,34,654 

Shahabad .. 


539 

3,14,855 

Jalaun Dist. 


1,762 

5,53,493 

Jalaun 


514 

2,13,388 

Kalpi 


487 

1,20,136 

Konch 


401 

1,27.924 

Orai 


358 

92,045 

Jaunpur Dist. 


1,554 

15,15,888 

Jaunpur . . 


288 

3,43,378 

Kirakot . . 


246 

2,58.285 

Machhlishahr 


358 

2,89,490 

Mariahu . , 


320 

3,07,058 

Shahganj . . 


353 

3,17,677 

Jbansi Dist. 


3,888 

8,80,281 

Garautha . . 


594 

1,08,688 

Jhansi 


482 

2,32,642 

Lalitpur . . 


1,059 

1,87,061 

Mahroni . . 


887 

1,27,293 

Mau Ranipur 


• 424 

1,19,260 

Moth 


446 

1,05,343 

Kanpur Dist. 


2,357 

19,39,867 

Akbarpur 


368 

1,88,897 

Bhognipur 


380 

1.87,396 

Bilhaur 


387 

2,10,605 

Derapur 


403 

2,08,480 

Ghatampur 


423 

2 J 2,326 

Kanpur 


418 

9,32,163 

Kheri Dist. 


2,972 

10,58,293 

Lakhimpur 


1.053 

4,37,556 

Muhanidi 


663 

3,04,325 

Nighasan 


1,251 

3,16,412 

Lucknow Dist. 


977 

11,28,101 

Lucknow 


387 

7.45,758 

Malihabad 


327 

2,14,687 

Mohanlalganj 


275 

1,67,656 

Mainpuri Dist. 


L680 

9,93,890 

Bhongaon 


457 

2,83,038 

Jasrana (Mustafabad) 

317 

1,71,813 

Karhal 


218 

1,16,767 

Mainpuri 


388 

2.13,351 

Shikohabad 

. . 

294 

2,08,921 

Mathura Dist. 

, • 

1,467 

9,12,264 

Chhata 


407* 

1,78,240 

Mat 

. • 

331 

2,00,876 


Unit 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Mathura 

410 

3,15,047 

Sadabad 

308 

2,18,101 

Meerut Dist. 

2,322 

22,81,217 

Baghpat 

400 

: 4,17,317 

Ghaziabad 

445 

4,25,187 

Hapur 

407 

3,70,854 

Mawana 

421 

2,78,163 

Meerut 

286 

4,85,235 

Sardhana 

341 

3.04,461 

Mirzapur Dist. 

4,372 

10,17,751 

Chunar 

562 

2,54,021 

Dudhi 

988 

1,18,856 

Mirzapur 

1,186 

4,32,560 

Robertsganj 

1,633 

2,12,314 

Moradabad Dist. . . 

2,289 

16,47,435 

Amroha 

383 

2,93,198 

Bilari 

333 

2,94,951 

Hasanpur 

569 

2,38,678 

Moradabad 

300 

3,54,956 

Sambhal 

475 

3,41,521 

Thakurdwara 

240 

1,24,131 

Muzatfarnagar Dist. 

1,683 

12,21,158 

Budhana 

288 

2,64,962 

Jansath 

440 

2,79,836 

Kairana 

438 

3,13,748 

Muzatfarnagar . . 

464 

3,62,612 

Nahiital Dist. 

2,718 

3,31,470 

Haldwani 

1,279 

97,572 

Kashipur 

181 

47,006 

Kichha 

885 

92,233 

Nainital 

433 

94,659 

PUibhit Dist. 

1,352 

5,04,357 

Bisalpur 

365 

2,10,384 

Pilibhit 

465 

2,06,746 

Puranpur 

512 

87,227 

Pratapgarh Dist. 

1,459 

11,15,128 

Kunda 

537 

3,78,934 

Patti 

457 

3,49,889 

Pratapgarh 

437 

3,86,305 

Rae Bareli Dist. 

1,758 

11,56,704 

Dalmau 

472 

3,28,804 

Maharajganj 

464 

2,92,608 

Rae Bareli 

375 

2,50,065 

Salon 

444 

2.85.227 

Rampur Dist. 

931 

5.61,142 

Bilaspur 

204 

38,046 

Huzur 

180 

2.39.711 

Milak 

167 

93,251 

Shahabad 

167 

92,086 

Suar 

213 

98,048 

Saharanpur Dist. .. 

2,132 

13,53,636 

Deoband 

386 

2,67,081 

Nakur 

429 

2,27,792 
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Unit 

Area in 

Popula- 


sq. miles 

tion 

Roorkee 

706 

4,10,787 

Saharanpur 

626 

4,47,976 

Shahjahanpur Dist. 

1,762 

10,04,436 

Jalalabad 

363 

2,04,280 

Pawayan^ 

591 

2,27,729 

Shahjahanpur 

395 

3,07,735 

Tilhar 

413 

2,64,692 

Sitapur Dist. 

2,206 

13,86,920 

Biswan 

572 

3,26,674 

Misrikh 

596 

3,26,149 

Sidhauli 

554 

3,44,689 

Sitapur 

511 

3,89,408 

Sultanpur Dist. . . 

1,707 

12,92,949 

Amethi 

366 

2,41,541 

Kadipur 

447 

3,26,447 

Musafirkhana 

397 

3,05,189 

Sultanpur 

508 

4,19,772 

Tehri Garhwal Dist. 

4,557 

4,12,363 

Deo Prayag 

— 

1,29,464 

Pratap Nagar 

— 

90,568 

Rawain 

— 

1,06,058 

Tehri 

— 

86,273 

Unnao Dist. 

1,774 

10,67,055 

Hasanganj 

440 

2,67,104 

Purwa 

551 

3,25,162 

Safipur 

409 

2,39,945 

Unnao 

402 

2,34,844 

Varanasi Dist. 

1,962 

19,77,575 

Bhadohi 

417 

3,87,874 

Chakia 

474 

1,14,467 

Chandauli 

510 

4,32,230 

Varanasi 

596 

10,43,004 

WEST BENGAL 

Unit (a) 

Area in 

Popula- 


sq. miles 

tion 

Bankiira Dist. 

2,653 

13,19,259 

Sadar 

1,933 

9,65,363 

Vishnupur 

714 

3,53,896 

BIrbhnm Dist. 

1,757 

10,66,889 

Rampurhat 

606 

4,28,730 

Sadar 

1,137 

6,38,159 

Burdwan Dist. 

2,717 

21,91,667 

Asansol 

624 

7,69,265 

Kalna 

385 

3,05,751 

Katwa 

409 

3,14,594 

Sadar 

1^87 

8,02,057 


(a) Units are districts and sub-divisions. 


Unit Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


Calcutta Dist. 
Calcutta Municipal 

10 

25,48,677 

Area 

28 

(Acres) 

25,20,921 

Cooch Behar Dist. 

1,291 

6,71,158 

Dinhata 

272 

1,61,054 

Mathabhanga 

343 

1,48,691 

Mckliganj 

199 

91,835 

Sadar 

285 

1,71,865 

Tufanganj 

224 

97,713 

Darjeeling Dist. . . 

1,160 

7,18,332 

Kalimpong 

408 

93,441 

Kurseong 

164 

65,713 

Sadar 

361 

1,69,631 

Siliguri 

266 

1,16,475 

Hooghly Dist. 

1,217 

16,04,229 

Arambag 

413 

3,70,416 

Chandcrnagore . . 

388 

3,72,093 

Sadar 

446 

4,54,573 

Scrampur 

160 

4.07,147 

Howrah Dist, 

575 

16,11,373 

Sadar 

174 

9,28.456 

Uluberia 

386 

6,82,917 

Jalpaiguri Dist. . . 

2,407 

9,14,538 

Alipur Duras 

1,079 

3,68,396 

Sadar 

1,296 

5,46,142 

Malda Dist. ^ 

1,425 

9,37,580 

Sadar 

1,392 

9,37,580 

Midnapur Dist. . . 

5,264 

33,59,022 

Contai 

912 

7,39,841 

Ghatal 

369 

3,11,382 

Jhargram 

1,186 

4,61,703 

Sadar 

2,038 

10,57,658 

Tamluk 

749 

7,88.438 

Murshidabad Dist. 

2,086 

17,15,759 

Jangipur 

437 

4,31,979 

Kandi 

454 

3,45,681 

Lalbagh 

522 

3,93,871 

Sadar 

659 

5,44.228 

Nadia Dist. 

1,527 

11,44,924 

Ranaghat 

540 

4,42,053 

Sadar 

969 

7,02,871 

Purulia Dist. 

2,408 

11,69,097 

24 Parganas Dist. 

5,317 

46.09,309 

Bangaon 

320 

2,08,742 

Barasat 

384 

3,93,980 

Barrackpur 

119 

8,77,900 

Basirhat 

818 

7,13,619 

Diamond Harbour 

1,262 

9,01,120 

Sadar 

1,107 

15.13,948 
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Unit (a) Area in Popula- 

sq. miles tion 


West Dinajpur Dist. 

Balurghat 

Islampur 

Raiganj 

2,115 

580 

759 

865 

9.97,861 

3,28,114 

2,77,288 

3,92,459 

DELHI 

Area 2 


573 sq. miles 1 

Population : 


17.44.072 



HIMACHAL PRADESH 

Unit 


Area in 

Popula- 



sq. miles 

tion 

Bilaspur Dist. 


448 

1,26,099 

Bilaspur Sadar 


215 

48,247 

Ghumarwin 


236 

77,852 

Chamba Dist. 


3,135 

1,76,050 

Bhattyat 


250 

42,003 

Chamba 


1,429 

75,970 

Churaha 


1,456 

58,077 

Mahasu Dist. 


.4,679 

3,30,614 

Arki 


• 156 

32,371 

Chini 


2,390 

28,972 

Chopal 


375 

30,756 

Jubbal 


105 

11,286 

Kasumpti 


151 

26,563 

Kotkhai Suni 


296 

52,825 

Kumar Sain J 




Rampur 


853 

41,665 

Rohru 


580 

46,362 

Solan 


108 

28,569 

Theog 


163 

31,245 

Mandi Dist. 


1,523 

3,10,626 

Chachiot 


351 

49,362 

Joginder Nagar 


445 

54,819 

Karsog 


252 

31,224 

Mandi Sadar 


202 

71,875 

Sirkaghat 


202 

69,707 


(a) Units are districts and sub-divisions. 


Unit Area in Popula- 

$q. miles tion 


Sunder Nagar 

168 

33,639 

Sirmoor Dist. 

1,095 

1,66,077 

Nahan 

214 

25,041 

Pachhad 

316 

. 34,823 

Paonta 

231 

42,311 

Rainka 

380 

63,902 


MANIPUR 


Unit (h) 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Hills Dist. 

— 

1,75,368 

Churachandpur . . 



42,695 

Mao 

— 

28,445 

Tamenlong 

— 

37,688 

Tcngnoupal 

— 

24,049 

Ukrul 

— 

42,491 

Manipur Plains 

Dist. 

— 

4,02,267 

Jiribum 

— 

7,541 

Sadar 



2,70,962 

Thoubal 

— 

1,23,754 


TRIPURA 

Unit (6) 

Area in 

Popula- 


sq. 

miles 

tion 

Agartala 


602 

2,23,416 

Amarpur 


527 

28,280 

Belonia 


394 

40,209 

Dharamanagar . . 


662 

82,545 

Kailasahar 


464 

58,624 

Kamalpur 


240 

30,372 

Khowai 


538 

55,560 

Sabroom 


238 

23,680 

Sonarqura 


205 

44,544 

Udaipur 


246 

58,477 


(6) Units are sub-divisions. 


Birth and Death Rates 

« 

Since many births and deaths go unregistered, there is a difference 
in the figures of births and deaths based on the registration data and 
those provided by the census data. The following table ^ves India’s 
birth and death rates per thousand for the last fifty years m decennial 
averages. 
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1/visjLn 6 

BIRTH AND DEATH RATES {DECENNIAL A VERAGES) 


Decade 


Registered j 



Estimated by 
Reverse Survival 
Method 

^ 

Birth 

Death 

' Birth 

Death 

rate 

rate 

rate 

rate 

37 



48- 1 

42‘6 

37 

34 

49*2 

48-6 

34 

26 

46-4 

36*3 

34 

23 

45*2 

31*2 

28 

20 

39-9 

27*4 


1901—10 
1911—20 
1921— ?0 
1931—40 
1941—50 


tile following table shows the birth, death and infant mortality rates 
since 1 947 based on the registration data. 


TABLE 9 


BIRTH, DEATH AND INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


Year 

Per thousand of 
population 

- ^ 

Per thousand 
live 
births 

Birth 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Infant 

mortality 

1947 





26-4 

19-7 

146 

1948 





25-2 

17-0 

130 

1949 





26-4 

15-8 

123 

1950 





24*9 

161 

127 

1951 





24-9 

14*4 

123 

1952 





25*4 

13-8 

116 

1953 





24-8 

130 

118 

1954 





24*4 

12-5 

109 

1955 





27*0 

11*7 

102 (W 

1956 





21-6 

9-8 

98(c) 

1957 (^?) .. 



•• 


21*5 

11*0 



Between 1941 and 1951, births had occurred at an average rate of 
40 per thousand per annum, deaths at an average mte of 27 per thou- 
sand per annum and thfe natural increase of population "at an average 
rate of 13 per thousand per annum. The highest birth rate was in 
Central India (44) and the lowest in South India (36 or 37). The 
highest death rate was in Central India (34) and the lowest in South 
India (21 or 22). The highest natural increase rate was in North-West 
India (16-17) and West India (16) and the lowest in Central India (10). 

Maternity Pattern 

The following table shows the indices of child birth, child survival 
and child loss in respect of completed maternity experience for the 
former States of Travancore-Cochin and Madhya Pradesh based on 
information collected by the two Governments during the 1951 census. 

TABLE 10 


CHILD BIRTH, SURVIVAL AND LOSS INDEX 


Natural Division/State 


East Madhya Pradesh 
North-West Madhya Pradesh 
South-West Madhya Pradesh 
Travancore-Cochin . . . . 


Child 

birth 

index 

Child I 

survival 
index 

Child 

loss 

index 

6-1 1 

3-6 

2*5 

6-3 

3-6 

2*7 

6-6 

3-6 

3 0 

6-6 1 

4-6 

20 


(a) Provisional, 

lb) Excludes Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Rajas* 
than and Tripura. . .. 

(c) Excludes DeHii, Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Rajas- 
than and Tripura. 
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An experimental survey undertaken in 61 districts in 1952-53 sub* 
sequent to the Census, and an analysis of registration data of 30 munici- 
towns in 1951, have shown the following results in respect of first 
births, second births, third births, fourlii births and births of a higher 
order. 

TABLE 11 

FREQUENCY OF BIRTHS 


Number per 1,000 births which are 



First 

births 

Second 

births 

Third 

births 

-A 

Fourth 

births 

and 

births of 

higher 

order 

South India (27 Districts) 

228 

215 

181 1 

376 

West India (7 Districts) 

209 

180 

167 

444 

Central India (22 Districts) 

210 

189 

162 

439 

North-West India (5 Districts) . . 

231 

206 

151 

412 

30 Municipal towns of India 

209 

196 

167 

428 


Generally speaking, first births account for more than one-fifth of 
all births, second births for nearly another one-fifth, third births about 
one-sixth and fourth births and births of a higher order over two-fifths. 
Treating births occurring to mothers who have already given birth to 
three or more children as ‘improvident maternity’, the incidence of such 
improvident maternity in India compared with oAer countries as reported 
in the All-India Census Report of 1951 was as follows. 


TABLE 12 

INCIDENCE OF IMPROVIDENT MATERNITY 


Country 

Incidence of impro- 
vident maternity 

India .• 

42*8 

USA ./ 

19-2 

UK. 

14-3 

France 

19-7 

Germany (Federal Republic) 

12-3 

Japan 

33-9 


Age Structure and Sex Ratio 

The following table shows the percentage of different age-groups to 
the total population. 

TABLE 13 
AGE STRUCTURE 



1 Age group 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Infants and young children 

0to4 

13-5 

Boys and girls 

5 to 14 

24-8 

Young men and women 

15 to 24 

17*4 


25 to 34 

15-6 

Middle-aged men and women 

35 to 44 

11-9 


45 to 54 

8*5 

Elderly persons 

55 to 64 

5*1 


65 to 74 

2*2 


75 and over 

1-0 

Total 


100-0 


Table 14 gives the break up of the population according to age, 
sex and civil conditions, and table 15 the sex ratio. 
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^Excluding displaced persons. Figures have been rounded off to nearest thousand. 
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• India’s high juvenile proportion (38.3 per cent) is exceeded only by 
the countries of Africa (39.1 per cent), South and Central America 
(40.1 per cent), South-West Asia (40.6 per cent) and South-East Asia 
(40.9 per cent), while the proportion for European and North American 
countries ranges between 21.8 and 27.6 per cent. The proportion of 
people aged 55 and above is only 8.3 per cent in India as compared to 
21.4 per cent in France and 21.1 per cent in the U.K. 

Density 

Tlie* density of population in India and its component States and 
Union Territories has already been given in table 5. The variation and 
density of population between 1921 and 1951 were as follows : — 

TABLE 16 


VARIATION AND DENSITY OF POPULATION (1921—1951) 



Increase (+) 
Percentage gecreasef-)- 

1921—31 

+ 110 

1931—41 

+ 14-3 

1941—51 

+ 13*4 


Density 

1921 

193 

1931 

213 

1941 

246 

1951 

287 


THE SOCIAL PATTERN 


Religions 

The number of persons in 1951 professing the different religions in 
India are shown in the table below. 

table 17 


POPULATION ACCORDING TO RELIGION* 


Religion 

Number 
(in lakhs) 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Hindu 

30,32 

84 '99 

Muslim 

3,54 

9*93 

Christian 

82 

2*30 

Sikh 

62 

1*74 

Jain 

16 

0*45 

Buddhist 

! 2 

0*06 

Zoroastrian . . 

1 

0*03 

Other religions (tribal) 

17 

0*47 

Other religions (non-tribal) 

1 

0-03 

All Religions 

35,67 

100 CO 


‘Exclusive of people living in the State of Jammu and Kashmir and Part B Tribal 
Areas of Assam where the 1951 census was not taken. 
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Languages 

The 1951 census enumerated a total of 845 languages or dialects as 
follows : — 


TABLE 18 

POPULATION ACCORDING TO MOTHER-TONGUE 



Number 

Persons 

speaking 

Languages specified in the Eighth Schedule to the 

15t 

32.3«(,72,607 

Constitution. 

Tribal languages or dialects with speakers numbering a 

23 

1,15,31,848 

lakh and over. 



Other Indian languages or dialects with speakers num- 

24 

1,76,98,041 

bering a lakh and over. 



Other Indian languages or dialects with speakers numbering 

720 

28,60,974 

less than a lakh. 



Non-Indian languages 

63 

2,26,251 

Unclassified population 

— 

5,89,673 


845 

1 35,68,79,394 


The number of persons speaking languages or dialects of the first 
three categories is shown in the following table. 


TABLE 19 

LANGUAGES (OR DIALECTS) SPOKEN BY A LAKH AND OVER EACH* 

Language/Dialect Persons'^ 

speaking 


L Languages specified in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution^ 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Hindustani 

Punjabi 

Telugu 

Marathi . . . . ^ 

T amil 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

Oriya 

Assamese 

Kashmiri 

Sanskrit 


14.99,44,311 1 

3,29,99,916 

2,70,49,522 

2.65.46.764 
2,51,21.674 
1,63,10,771 

1.44.71.764 
1,33,80,109 
1,31,53,909 

49,88,226 

5,086S 

555 


IL Tribal languages {or dialects) 
Santhali . . 

Gondi 

Bhili 

Oraon or Kurukh 

Lambadi 

Ho 

Mundari or Munda 


28,11,578 

12,32.886 

11,60,299 

6,44,042 

6,28.166 

5,99.876 

5,85,211 


♦Figures given in this table are exclusive of speakers in Jammu and Kashmir and 
Part B Tribal Areas of Assam where no census was held in 1951. 

tFourteen languages have been specified in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. 
Since some persons preferred to return Hindustani instead of Hindi or Urdu, the 1951 
census enumerated 15 instead of 14. 

tNo all-India totals were available at the 1951 census separately for persons speaking 
Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani or Punjabi. The number of persons spiking Hindi in 
India excluding Punjab, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh was 10,87,60,966. The corres- 
ponding figure for Urdu was 1,35,71,321, for Hindustani 81,60,683 and for Punjabi 
8,37,747. 

§Figure docs not include speakers in Jammu and Kashmir, where no census was 
taken in 1951. 
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TABLE 19— iconcld.) 


Persons 

speaking 


Vaj^di 


, , 






5,16.991 

Meithei (Manipuri) 








4,85,787 

Banjari or Labhani 








3,32,317 

Kondh or Khond 








2,80,561 

Bhilali 








2,64,289 

Savtfra (Saora) . . 








2,56,259 

Garo 








2,39,816 

Khasi 








2,30.982 

Kui 








2,06,509 

Korku (Kurku) 








1,70,607 

Bara Bodo (or Plains Kachari) 






1,66,447 

Lushai 


. , 






1,63,600 

Pa raja 


. . 






1,46,938 

Maria 


. . 






1,40,583 

Koya 


, . 






1,37,358 

Mikir 


•• 






1,30,746 

^ Other Indian languages {pr dialects) 







Marwari 








45,14,737 

Mewari . . 








20,14,874 

Dhundhari or Jaipur! 








15,88,069 

Bagri 








9,26.029 

Chattisgarhi 








9,02,908 

Malwi 








8.66,895* 

Harauti . . 








8,15,859 

Tulu 








7,87,624 

Sindhi 








7,45,434 

Rajasthani 








6,45,001 

Konkani , . 








6,39,020 

Kumauni 








5,71,401 

Garhwali 








4,84,261 

Ajmeri 








4,63,161 

Nepali (or Khaskura) 








4,21,688 

Halbi , . . 








2,64,912 

Nimari 








1,80,696 

Brij-bhasha 








1,77,847 

Tripura . . 








1.29.379 

Sourashtra 








1,24,486 

Mewati . . 








1,11,083 

Khatria . . 








1,10,592 

Nimadi . , 








1,10,577 

Bhumij 








1,01.508 


Rural and Urban Population 

Of the 35.69 crores who constitute the total population of the areas 
of the country where census was taken in 1951 only 6.19 crores or 17.3 
per cent live in cities and towns, while the remaining 29.50 crores or 
82.7 per cent live in villages. There has been, between 1921 and 1951, 
a slow but steady shift towards urbanisation as shown below. 

TABLE 20 

RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION (1921—1951) 



Percentage of total 
population 

A. 



1921 

88*6 


1931 

87*9 


1941 

86*1 


1951 

82-7 

1 17*3 


*Figuie includes Rangari or Ahiri. 
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There are 3,018* towns and 5,58,088* villages in India including 
Sikkim. 26.5 per cent of the total rural population lives in small villages 
(under 500 persons), 48.8 per cent in medium-sized villages (between 
500 and 2,000 persons), 19.4 per cent in large villages (between 2,000 
and 5,000 persons) and 5.3 per cent in very large villages (over 5,000 
persons). 38.0 per cent of the urban population lives in cities (popula- 
tion of one lakh and over), 30.1 per cent in major towns (population 
between 20,000 and one lakh), 28.6 per cent in minor towns (popula- 
tion between 5,000 and 20,000) and 3.3 per cent in tewnships 
(population under 5,000). The distribution of towns and villages accord- 
ing to 1951 census is indicated in the following two tables. 


TABLE 21 

STATE/TERRITORY-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO 

POPULATION 


State/ Union 

Territory 

1,00,000] 

and 

over 

50,000 

to 

1,00,000 

20,000 

to 

50,000 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

5,000 

to 

10,000 

Less 

than 

5,000 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh . . 

6 

10 

34 

82 

118 

43 

^93 

Assam 

— 

1 

6 

7 

5 

9 

28 

Bihar 

5 

6 

19 

37 

30 

11 

108 

Bombay . . 

11 

20 

76 

124 

319 

75 

625 

Kerala 

3 

5 

12 

27 

25 

16 

88 

Madhya Pradesh 

5 

5 

22 

37 

74 

59 

202 

Madras 

7 

11 

56 

99 

95 

27 

295 

Mysore 

5 

8 

20 

59 

137 

60 

289 

Orissa 

1 

1 

5 

8 

23 

1 

39 

Punjab 

3 

8 

1 26 

34 

57 

66 

194 

Rajasthan 

4 

4 

20 

36 

96 

67 

227 

Uttar Pradesh 

14 

15 

47 

73 

179 

158 

486 

West Bengal 

7 

14 

29 

41 

18 

11 

120 

Delhi 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 



10 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

7 

11 

Manipur . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Tripura 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total . . 

73 

no 

375 

665 

1,183 

661 

3.017t 


TABLE 22 


STATE/TERRITORY-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES ACCORDING TO 

POPULATION 


State/Union Terri- 
tory 

Over 

10,000 

5,000 

to 

10,000 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

1,000 

to 

2,000 

500^ 
to } 
1,000 

Efes 

than 

500 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

5 

266 

3,293 

5,708 

5,870 

11,308 

26,450 

Assam . . 

1 

8 

247 

1,299 

3,712 

20,060 

25,327 

Bihar 

14 

216 

2,367 

6,254 

13,210 

45,909 

67,970 

Bombay 

6 

124 

2,440 

7,035 

13,903 

30,771 

54,279 

Kerala . . 

118 

481 

1,325 

1,252 

841 

580 

4,597 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

22 

506 

2,532 

9,687 

57,286 

70,034 

Madras . . 

43 

397 

3,002 

4,336 

4,062 

6,511 

18,351 

Mysore . . 

5 

80 

972 

2,869 

5,632 

16,320 

25,878 

Orissa . . 

— 

3 

237 

1,652 

5,852 

40,654 

48,398 

Punjab . . 

8 

61 

935 

2,721 

4,895 

12,235 

20,855 

Rajasthan 

— 

14 

582 i 

2,046 

5,232 

23,830 

31,704 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

1 

120 

2,660 

10,272 

23,211 

75,458 

1,11,722 

West Bengal 
Andaman & Nico- 

14 

113 

1,205 

3,502 

7,532 

26,105 

38,471 

bar Islands 




1 

2 

9 

189 

201 

Delhi . . 

1 

3 

26 

68 

96 

no 

304 

Himachal Pradesh 
Lacadive, Mincoy 
and Amindivils- 


5 

34 

53 

175 

8,117 

8,384 

t 

lanfis 



6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Manipur 

— 

3 

39 

97 

181 

1,281 

1,601 

Tripura . . 

— 

— 

5 

40 

141 

3,267 

3,453 

Total 

217 1 

1,916 

19,882 

5i.'74bi 

1,04,242 

1 3,79,992 

5,57,989t 


*Includi&g 1 town and 99 villages In Sikkim t There is one town and 99 villages 
in Sikkim. 
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There are, according to the 1951 census, 73 towns in India with a 
population of over a laUi each as shown in table 21. This classification, 
however, does not take into account town groups (towns and their 
adjoining urban areas not classified as census towns) which adjoin one 
another so closely as to form a single inhabited urban locality for demo- 
graphic purposes. There are 31 such town groups and 40 isolated towns 
with population of over a lakh each. The population of these single inha- 
bited urban localities, according to the 1951 census, is as follows : — 

TABLE 23 

URBAN LOCALITIES WITH POPULATION 
OF OVER A LAKH EACH 


Popula- 

tion 

(1951) 

Popula- 

tion 

(1951) 

Greater Calcutta (W. Bengal) 

45,78,071 

Vijayawada (AP) 


1,61,198 

Greater Bombay (Bombay) 

28,39,270 

Kolar Gold Fields (Mysore) 


1,59,084 

Madras (Madras) 

14,16,056 

Kozhikode (Kerala) . . 


1,58,724 

Delhi (Delhi) 

13,84,211 

Ludhiana (Punjab) 


1,53,795 

Hyderabad (AP) 

10,85,722 

Saharanpur (UP) 


1,48,435 

Ahmedabad (Bombay) 

7,93,813 

Dehra Dun (UP) 


1,44,216 

Bangalore (Mysore) . , 

7,78.977 

Aligarh (UP) . . 


1,41,618 

Kanpur (UP) 

7,05,383 

Bhavnagar (Bombay) 


1,37,951 

Poona (Bombay) 

5,88,545 

Kolhapur (Bombay) 


1,36,835 

Lucknow (UP) 

4,96,861 

Rampur (UP) 


1,34,277 

Nagpur (Bombay) 

4,49,099 

Gaya (Bihar) . . 


1,33,700 

Agra (UP) 

3,75,665 

Warangal (AP) 


1,33,130 

Madurai (Madras) 

3,61,781 

Gorakhpur (UP) 


1,32,436 

Banaras (UP) 

3,55,777 

Rajkot (Bombay) 


1,32,069 

Allahabad (UP) 

3,32,295 

Bikaner (Rajasthan) 


1,30,293 

Amritsar (Punjab) 

3,25,747 

Ujjain (MP) . . ^ . . 


1,29,817 

Indore (MP) . . 

3,10,859 

Kharagpur (W. Bengal) 


1,29,836 

Jaipur (Rajasthan) 

2.91,130 

Hubli (Mysore) 


1,29,609 

Patna (Bihar) 

2,83,479 

Jhansi (UP) . . 


1,27,365 

Sholapur (Bombay) . . 

2,77,087 

Guntur (AP) . . 


1.25,255 

Jabalpur (MP) 

2,56,998 

Amravati (Bombay) . . 


1,24,064 

Tiruchirapalli (Madras) 

2,55,623 

Mangalore (Mysore) . . 


1,17,083 

Mysore (Mysore) 

2,44,323 

Alleppcy (Kerala) 


1,16,278 

Gwalior (MP) 

2,41,577 

Bhagalpur (Bihar) 


1,14,530 

Meerut (UP) 

2,33,183 

Tirunelvcli (Madras) . . 


1,13,486 

Surat (Bombay) 

2,23,182 

Visakhapatnam (AP) 


1,08,042 

Jamshedpur (Bihar) . . 

2,18,162 

Ranchi (Bihar) 


1,06,849 

Baroda (Bombay) 

2,11,407 

Vellore (Madras) 


1,06,024 

Baremy(UP) 

2,08,083 

Mathura (UP) . . 


1,05,773 

Salem (Madras) 

2,02,335 

Rajahmundry (AP) . . 


1,05,276 

Coimbatore (Madras) 

1,97,755 

Shahjahanpur (UP) . . 


1,04,835 

Ajmer (Rajasthan) 

Trivandrum (Kerala) 

1,96,633 

1,86,931 

Janmagar (Bombay) . . 


1,04,419 

Jodhpur (Rajasthan) . . 

1,80,717 

Cuttack (Orissa) 


1,02,505 

Jullundur (Punjab) 

1,68,816 

Bhopal (MP) . . 


1,02,333 

\|[oradabad (UP) 

1,61,854 

Tanjore (Madras) 


1,00,680 


PEOPLE OF INDIAN ORIGIN ABROAD 

Emigration of persrms of Indian parentage out of India is governed 
by the Indian Emigration Act 1922 and the Rules made thereunder and 
the special notifications and executive instructions issued from time to 
time in that behalf. 
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The following table shows the number of outgoing and returning 
emigrants during the years 1954—58. 

TABLE 24 


INDIAN EMIGRANTS (1954—58) 



1 Number of emigrants who left 1 

Number of emigrants who returned 

Country 



India 





from abroad 

1 1 

1 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1 1957 

1958 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

LA 

00 

Burma 

402 

315 

55 

43 

8 

10 

12 

5 

4 

15 

Ceylon 

306 

151 

129 

148 

54 

223 

67 

— 

104 

— 

Malaya 

42 

16 

22 

83 

14 

1,311 

1,372 

1,262 

1,518 

2,189 

Africa 

346 

737 

495 

287 

354 

53 

52 

41 

36 

23 

Others 

2,666 

3,272 

3,128 

2,614 

2,134 

940 

570 

865 

1.234 

1,086 

Total 

3,762 

4,491 

3,829 

3,175 

2,564 

2,537 

2,073 

2,173 

2,896 

3,313 


The following table shows the number of people of Indian origin in 
countries where they number one thousand and over. 


TABLE 25 


NUMBER OF PERSONS OF INDIAN ORIGIN ABROAD 


Name of country 


Number of 
persons of 
Indian 
origin 

Name of country 

Number of 
persons of 
Indian 
origin 

Commonwealth Countries 

Commonwealth Countries 

Aden (1955) . . 


15,817 

Uganda (1954) 

50,000 

Australia (1958) 


2,500 

United Kingdom t 

. . — 

British Honduras (1946) 


2,000 

Zanzibar and Pemba (1948) 

15,812 

British Guiana (1954) 


2,10,000 



Br. North Borneo (1954) t 
Brunei (1958) t 


2,000 

2,000 

Other Foreign Countries 

Canada (1955) 


3,750 

Bahrein (1954) 

3,000 

Ceylon (1958) 


8,29,619 

Belgian Congo (1950) 

1,227 

Fiji Islands (1958) .. 


1,69,403 

Burma (1958)@ 

. . 7,00,000 

Grenada 


6,000 

Dutch Guiana (1955) 

70,000 

Hong Kong (1955) . . 


2,500 

Ethiopia (l954-55)§ . . 

1,645 

Jamaica (1954) 


26,000 

IndO‘China (1950) 

2.300 

Kenya (1954) 


1,27,(K)0 

Indonesia (1958) 

30,000 

Federation of Malaya (1958) t 

7,40,436 

Italian Somaliland (1947) 

1,000 

Mauritius (1955) 


3,75,918 

Kuwait (1954) 

2,500 

New Zcland (1958) .. 


1,800 

Madagascar (1956) 

14,000 

Nyasaland(1954)t .. 


6,000 

Muscat (1947) 

1,145 

Rhodesia (Northern)^ 


3,500 

Nepal (1941) . . 

10,441 

Rhodesia (Southern)* 


4,700 

Philippines (1958) 

. . 1,675 

Sarawak (1958)t 


2,000 

Portuguese East Africa 

12,600 

Singapore (1958) t 


98,267 

Reunion (1955) t 

2,500 

South Africa (1951) .. 


3,65,524 

Ruanda Urundi (1950) 

1,963 

St. Lucia (1954) 


3,000 

Saudi Arabia (1956) . . 

.. 5.000 

St. Vincent (1954) . . 


2,000 

Sudan (1956) . . 

2,000 

Tanganyika (1954) 


68,000 

Thailand (1958) 

10,000 

Trinidad 


2,67,000 

USA (1955) .. 

. . 5,063 


'Approximate, t Includes Pakistanis. tLatest figures not available. @ Esti- 
mated. flndudes Eritrea also. 








CHAPTER II 


NATIONAL EMBLEM, FLAG, ANTHEM, SONG AND CALENDAR 

NATIONAL EMBLEM 

The National Emblem of India is an adaptation from the Sarnath 
Lion CTipital of Asoka as it is preserved in the Sarnath museum. In the 
original, raised by the Emperor to mark the hallowed spot where the 
Buddha first preached to his disciples the eight-fold path of salvation, 
there arc four lions, standing back to back, mounted on an abacus with 
a frieze carrying sculptures in high relief of an elephant, a galloping 
hor.'C, a bull and a lion, separated by intervening wheels (Chakras) 
over a bell-shaped lotus. Carved out of a single block of polished sand- 
stone, the Capital was crowned by the Wheel of the Law (Dharma 
Chakra ) . 

In the National Emblem adopted by the Government of India on 
January 26, 1950, only three lions are visible, the fourth being hidden 
from view. The wheel (Chakra) appears in relief in the centre of the 
abacus with a bull on the right and a horse on the left and the outlines 
of the other wheels (Chakras) on the extreme right and left. The bell- 
shaped lotus has been omitted. The words, “Satyameva jayate”, from 
the Mundaka Upanisliad meaning “Truth alone triumphs”, are inscribed 
below the Emblem in the Devanagari script. 

NAllONAL FLAG 

The National Flag is a horizontal tricolour of deep saffron on the 
top, white in the middle and dark green at the bottom in equal propor- 
tions. Ihe ratio of the width to the length of the Flag is two to three. 
In the centre of the white band there is a wheel in navy blue to represent 
the Charkha. Its design is that of the wheel (^Chakra) which appears on 
the abacus of the Sarnath Lion Capital. Its diameter approximates to the 
width of the white band and it has 24 spokes. 

The National Flag was adopted by the Constituent Assembly of 
India on July 22, 1947, and was presented to the nation, on behalf of 
the women of India, at the midnight session of the Assembly on August 
14, 1947. 

Use of the Flag 

Rules and regulations to ensure the proper use and display of the 
Flag have been drawn up by the Government of India. These prohibit 
the dipping of the Flag to any person or thing. The regimental colour, 
the State flag, the organisational or institutional flag will be used for 
this purpose when necessary. 

No flag or emblem should be placed above the National Flag or to 
its right. All flags are placed to the left of the National Flag if they are 
hung in a line. When other flags are raised, the National Flag must be 
the highest. 

When other flags are flown along with the National Flag on the same 
halyard, the latter should be at the top. The Flag should not be carried 
flat or horizontally, but always aloft and free. When carried in a pro- 
cession it must be borne high on the right shoulder of the standard- 
bearer and carried in front of the procession. 

When the Flag is displayed from a staff projecting horizontally or at 
an angle from a window sill, balcony, or the front of a building, the 
saffron end should be at the top. 

Ll45 DPD— 4 
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Normally, the National Flag should be flown on all important Govr 
eminent buildings such as high courts, secretariats, commissioners’ ofiices, 
coliectorates, jails and the offices of the district boards and municipalities. 
The frontier areas may fly the National Flag at some special points. The 
President of the Indian Republic and the Governors of States have their 
personal flags. 

The use of the Flag will, however, be unrestricted on certain special 
occasions such as Independence Day, Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday, 
during the National Week and on any other days of national rejoicing. 

NATIONAL ANTHEM 

Rabindranath Tagore's song Jana-^ana-mana was adopted as the 
National Anthem of India on January 24, 1950. The song was first sung 
on December 27, 1911, during the Indian National Congress session at 
Calcutta. Tlie song was first published in January 1912 under the title 
Bharat Vidhata in the Tattvahodhini Patrika, of which Tagore himself 
was the editor. The poet translated it into English in 1919 under the title 
Mornhif* Song of India, The complete song consists of five stanzas. The 
first stanza, which has been adopted by the Defence Forces and is 
usually sung on ceremonial occasions, reads as follows : 

Jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 

Punjaba-Sindhu-Gujarata-Maratha- 
Dr avida-U tkal a-B anga 
Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga- 
Uchchhala-jaladhi-taranga 
Tava subha name jage 
Tava subha asisa mage 
Gahe tava jaya~gatha. 

Jana-gara-mangala-dayaka jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata 
1 Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, 

Jaya jaya jaya jaya he. 

The following is an English rendering of the stanza quoted above : 

Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Thy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sind, 

Gujarat and Maratha, of Dravid, Orissa and Bengal; 

It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 

Mingles in the music of Jamuna and Ganga, 

And is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 

They pray for Thy blessings and sing Thy praise, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 

NATIONAL SONG 

At the same time as the National Anthem was adopted, it was 
decided that Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Vande Mataram, which was 
a source of inspiration to the people in their struggle for freedom, shall 
have an equal status with Jana-gana-mana, Vande Mataram occurs in 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel Ananda Math, published in 1882. 
The first political occasion on which it was sung was the 1896 session 
of the Indian National Congress. The following is the text of it . first 
stanza . 

Vande Malaram ! 

vSuja'ani, suphalam, malayaja-sitalain, 

Sasya yamakim, Mataiam ! 
v^ubhrajyotsna-pulakitayani'nini, 
Phullakusuniita-driimadala'Sobhinim, 

Suhasinim, sumadhura-bhasinim, 

Sukhadam, varadam, Mataram i 

The following English translation of the stanza is by Sri Auro- 
bindo : 

1 bow to thee, Mother, 

Richly watered, richly fruited, 

Cool with the winds of the south. 

Dark with the crops of the harvests, 

Tlie Mother ! 

Her nights rejoicing in the glory of the moonlight, 

Her lands clothed beautifully with her trees in flowering bloom. 
Sweet of laughter, sweet of speech, 

The Mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss ! 

NATIONAL CALENDAR 

In November 1952, a Committee was appointed to examine the 
diflcrcni calendais in use in the country and to submit proposals for an 
accurate and uniform calendar for the whole of India. The Committee 
submitted its report in 1955. As a result of the decision taken by the 
Government of India in consultation with the State Governments, the 
Gregorian Calendar continues to be used as hitherto for official and like 
purposes, the uniform National Calendar being adopted with effect from 
March 22, 1957, along with the Gregorian Calendar, for the following 
official purposes : 

(/) The Gazette of India, 

(//) News broadcasts by the All India Radio, 

(Hi) Calendars issued by the Government of India, and 
(iv) Communications issued by the Government of India and 
addressed to members of the public. 

The State Governments have also been requested to use progressively 
the uniform National Calendar along with the Gregorian Calendar, 
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CONSTITUTION 

T he Constituent Assembly of India first met on December 9, 1946. 
It adonlcd a resolution on objectives on January 22, 1947, and appointed 
a nuniber of committees to report on the various aspects of the proposed 
Constitution. On the basis of their reports, the Drafting Committee of 
the Assembly prepared a Draft Constitution which was published in 
February 1948. This was presented for general discussion on November 
4, 1948. Meanwhile, the pa'>sing of the Indian Independence Act and 
the tiansfer of power on August 15, 1947, had freed the Constituent 
Assembly from all the limitations under which it had been born, and 
enabled it to proceed as a sovereign body with the task of framing the 
Constitution. The Constitution, comprising 395 Articles and eight 
Schedules, was finalised and adopted by the Assembly on November 26, 
1949. It came into force on January 26, 1950. 

T he preamble to the Constitution embodies the resolve of the people 
of India to secure for all citizens : Justice, social, economic and political; 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; Equality of 
status and of opportunity; and to promote among them all Fraternity 
assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation”. 

HIE IMON AND ITS TERRITORY 

India is a Union of States and its territory comprises the territories 
of tlie States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir; the Union Territories 
of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands aifd the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands; and 
such other territories as may be acquired.** 

CITIZENSHIP AND FRANCHISE 

The Constitution provides! for a single and uniform citizenship for 
the whole of India. Birth within the territory of the Indian Union, 
descent from Indian parents, or residence for a period of five years at 
the commencement of the Constitution entitles one to be a citizen of 
India. Articles 6 and 7 enable displaced migrants from Pakistan who 
fulfil certain conditions to become citizens. Persons of Indian origin 
residing abroad can also become citizens by registering themselves as 


*For broad details about the amendments to the Constitution, see under ‘Amend- 
ment of the Constitution’ at the end of this Chapter. 

♦♦Before the adoption of the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956, there were 
10 States specified in the First Schedule to the Constitution as Part A States, 8 as Part B 
States, 9 as Part C States and one Part D Territory. Chapter XXX in ‘INDIA 1957’ 
may be consulted for details about the reorganisation of States. 

tThese provisions of the Constitution deal only with broad qualifications for citi- 
zenship at the time of its commencement, leaving details to be filled in by parliamentary 
legislation. This has since been done by the Citizenship Act, 1955, which provides 
for the acquisition of citizenship after the commencement of the Constitution by birth, 
descent, registration, naturalisation and as a result of incorporation of territory. The 
Act provides for the termination and deprivation of citizenship under certain circums- 
tances. It empowers the Union Government to extend, on a reciprocal basis, all or 
any of the rights of an Indian citizen to the citizens of other Commonwealth countries 
and the Republic of Ireland. 
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such with Indian diplomatic or consular representatives in the countries 
of their residence. No such person who voluntarily acquires the citizen- 
ship of any foreign State is entitled to this right. 

Article 326 of the Constitution confers the right of vote on every 
person who is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty-one 
years of age on a fixed date and is not otherwise disqualified under the 
Constitution or any law of the appropriate Legislature on the ground of 
non-residence, unsoundness of mind, crime or corrupt or illegal practice. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

Part III of the Constitution enumerates seven broad categories of 
“Fundamental Rights”. Tfie right to equality (Articles 14 to 18) 
includes equality before the law, prohibition of discrimination on grounds 
of rehgion, race, caste, sex or place of birth, and equality of opportunity 
in matters of public employment, “lintouchability" has been abolished, 
and Parliament has enacted a law making the practice of untouchability 
a pimisliMhlo oifcncc. 

Article 19 guarantees to the citizen nis ngnt to rrceUom ol speech 
and expression, assembly, association or union, movement, residence, 
acquisition, holding and disposal of property and the right to practise 
any profession or to carry on any occupation, trade or business. Ihc 
Constitution does not, however, bar the State from making laws prescrib- 
ing reasonable restrictions on the exercise of these rights in the interest 
of the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign States, public 
order, decency or moiality or in relation to contempt of couit, defama- 
tion or incitement to an oiTence or in the interest of the general public 
or for the protection of the interests of any Scheduled Tribe. The confer- 
ment of these rights does not affect the operation of any existing law 
or prevent the State from making any new law relating to the profes- 
sional or technical qualifications necessary for practising any profession 
or carrying on any occupation, trade or business or the carrying on by 
the State, or by a corporation owned or controlled by the State, of any 
trade, business, industry or service whether to the exclusion, complete 
or partial, of citizens or otherwise. 

Three other basic principles of common law which the Constitution 
has recognised in Articles 20 and 21 as fundamental rights are : (/) No 
person shcill be prosecuted and punished for the same offence more 
than once; (//) No person accused of any offence shall be compelled to 
be a witness against himself; and (m) No person shall be deprived of 
his life or personal liberty except according to procedure established by 
law. The right against exploitation (Articles 23 and 24) prohibits aff 
forms of forced labour, child labour and traffic in human beings. 

Freedom of conscience and free profession, practice and propagation 
of religion for all (Articles 25 to 28) and the right of minorities to 
conserve their own culture, language and script and to receive education 
and establish and administer educational institutions of their choice 
(Articles 29 and 30) are guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The right to property is protected by Article 31 which provides that 
“no person shall be deprived of his property save by authority of law”. 
This does not, however, deprive the State of its right to compulsory 
a(jquisition of private property for a public purpose, after payment of 
compensation. The Article was amended in 1955 so as to keep outside 
the purview of law courts the question whether the- compensation pro- 
vided by a specific law is adequate or not. 

The right to constitutional r'emedies (Article 32) provides that the 
fundamental rights are justiciable and any citizen can move the Supreme 
Court for their enforcement. 
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DlkKCIIVE PRINCIPLES OF Sl'ATE POLICY* 

Tlie Directive Principles of State Policy, though not enforceable 
through courts of law, are regarded as ^‘fundamental in the governance 
ot tiic country". These lay down that the State shall strive “to promote 
the welfare of the people by securing and protecting, as elTectivcly as 
it may, a social order in which justice — social, economic and political — 
shall inform ail the institutions of the national life". These principles 
further require the Slate to direct its policy in such a manner as J:o secure 
the right of all men and women to an adequate means of ifveUhood, 
equal "pay for equal work, and, within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, to make eiTective provision for securing the right to 
work, education and public assistance in the event of unemployment, 
old age, sickness and disablement or other cases of undeserved want. 
The State is also required to secure to workers humane conditions of 
work, a decent standard of life, and full enjoyment of leisure and social 
and cultural opportunities. 

In the economic sphere, the Stale is to direct its policy in a mnnner 
as lu the uisttibuiion or ownciship and control of the material 

resources of the community to subserve the common good and to ensure 
that die operation of the economic system does not result in the concen- 
tration of wca’th and means of production to common detriment. The 
Stale is also enjoined to guard against the abuse of workers' health and 
strength and to protect childhood and youth from being forced by 
economic necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their age or strength, 
against exploitation and against moral and material abandonment. 

Among the other directives of State Policy are the organisation of 
agriculture and animal husbandry on modern and scientific lines; prev 
motion of cottage industries in rural areas; raising the level of nutrition 
and improvement in the standards of living and public health; prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs; provision for free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of fourteen; organisation of village 
pancha>ats; scparalion of judiciary from the executive; promulgation of 
a uniform civil code for the whole country; protection of national monu- 
ments; promotion of educational and economic interests of Scheduled 
Castes, vSclu'duIed Tribes and other weaker sections; and the promotion 
of inicnialional peace and security, just and honourable relations 
between nations, respect for international law and treaty obligations, and 
settlement of inlcrnational disputes by arbitration. 

THE UNION! 

EXECUTIVE 

According to the provisions contained in Part V of the Constitution, 
the Union Executive consists of the President, the Vice-President and 
the Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister at its head. 

President 

The President is elected by an electoral college consisting of the 
elected members of both Houses of Parliament and of the Legislative 
Assemblies {Vidhan Sahhas) of the States in accordance with the 
system of proportional representation by the single transferable vexe. 

*The extent to which these directives have been implemented after the inauguration 
of the Constitution can be seen from some of the succeeding ctv'pters, particutary those 
dealing with executive, judiciary, education, health, social welfare, scheduled castes 
and tribes, land refoim, co-operative movement, community development, labour and 
others. 

t for details about the functioning of the Union Government, see Chapters IV and V. 
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The President must be a citizen of India, not less than 35 years of age, 
and eligible for election as a member of the House of the People {Lok 
Sabha). His term of office is five years and he is eligible for re-election. 
The President may be removed from office by impeachment for any 
violation of the Constitution, Nvhich under Article 60 it is his duty to 
preserve, protect and defend. In his capacity as the head of the State, 
the President is empowered to make appointments; summon, prorogue, 
address, send messages to Parliament and dissolve the House of the 
People ;*issue ordinances during recess of Parliament, make recommenda- 
tions for introducing or moving money bills and give assent to bills; and 
grant pardons, reprieves, respites or remissions of punishment or to 
su'ipend, remit or commute sentences in certain cases. The executive 
power of the Union vested in him is exercised by him either directly or 
through officers of the Government in accordance with the Constitution. 

Vice-President 

The Vice-President is elected by the members of both Houses of 
Parliament assembled at a jennt sitting on the basis of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable vote. He must be a 
citizen of India, not less than 35 years of age and eligible for election 
as a member of the Council of States (Rajya Sabha), His term of office 
is also five years. The Vice-President acts as the ex-oHicio Chairman 
of the Council of States and acts as President when the latter is unable 
to discharge his functions due to illness, absence or any other cause, or 
till the election of a new President when a vacancy is caused by the 
death, resignation or removal of the President. While so acting he 
exercises all the powers and discharges all the functions vested in the 
President. He, however, ceases to perform the functions of the Chair- 
man of the Council during this period. 

Council oj Ministers 

Article 74 of the Constitution provides for a Council of Ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister to aid and advise the President in the 
exercise of his functions. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
President, who also appoints the other Ministers on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. Although the Council holds office during the pleasure 
of the President, it is collectively responsible to the House of the People. 
It is the duty of the Prime Minister to communicate to the President all 
decisions of the Council of Ministers relating to the administration of 
the affairs of the Union and proposals for legislation and information 
relating to them and, if the Prc'^ident so requires, submit for the con- 
sideration of the Council of Ministers any matter on which a decision 
has been taken by a Minister but which has not been considered by the 
Council. 

A ttorney-General 

The Attorney-General, appointed by the President, advises the 
Government of India on legal matters and performs such other duties 
of a legal character as may be referred or assigned to him by the Presi- 
dent. He also discharges certain other functions entrusted to him by 
or under the Constitution. He holds office at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent anil has the right of audience in all courts in the country. 

PARLIAMENT 

The Legislature of the Union, which is called “Parliament”, consists 
of the President and the two Houses known as the Council of States 
{Rajya Sabha) and the House of the People {Lok Sabha). 
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Council of States (Rajya Sabha) 

The Council of States consists of not more than 250 members, of 
whom 12 are nominated by the President and the rest elected. The 
Council of States is not subject to dissolution, one-third of its members 
retiring on the expiration of every second year. Tlie elections to the 
Council are indirect, the allotted quota of the representatives of each 
State, as provided in the Fourth Schedule to the Constitution, being 
elected by the elected members of the Legislative Assembly ^;)f that 
State in accordance with the system of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vote. The representatives of the Union 
Territories are chosen in such manner as Parliament by law prescribes. 
The nominated members arc persons having special knowledge or prac- 
tical experience in literature, science, art and social service. To fill a 
seat in the Council, the candidate must be a citizen of India and not 
less than 30 years of age. 

House of the People (Lok Sabha^ 

The House of the People consists of not more than 500 members 
directly elected from territorial constituencies in the States (the repre- 
sentatives of the State of Jammu and Kashmir being appointed by the 
President on the recommendation of the Legislature of the Statj), and 
not more than 20 members to represent tlic Union Territories chosen 
in such manner as Parliament by law provides. The number of scats for 
each State is so allotted that the ratio between the number and the 
population of the State is, as far as practicable, the same for all States. 
During a period of ten years from the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion, the President could nominate two members to the House of the 
People to represent the Anglo-Indian community if in his opinion it was 
not adequately represented. The period has since been extended by 
another ten years. 

JUDICIARY* 

The Supreme Court of India consists of a Chief Justice and not more 
than ten judges appointed by the President. t The judges hold office 
till the age of 65. For appointment as a judge of the Supreme Court, 
a person must be a citizen of India and must have been for at least five 
years a judge of a High Court or of two or more such courts in succes- 
sion; or an advocate of a High Court or of two or more such courts in 
succession for at least ten years; or, he must be, in the opinion of the 
President, a distinguished jurist. Provision has also been made for the 
appointment of a judge of a High Court as an ad hoc judge of the 
Supreme Court and for retired judges of the Supreme Court to sit and 
act as judges of that Court. The Constitution debars a retired judge 
of the Supreme Court from practising in any court of law or before any 
other authority in India. 

A judge of the Supreme Court cannot be removed from office except 
by an order of the President passed after an address by each House of 
Parliament, supported by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the 
members present and voting, has been presented to the President for 
such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. 

COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 

Articles 148 to 151 provide for the appointment of a Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India by the President to keep watch on the 

♦For details about the organisation, functions and powers, etc., of the Judiciary, 
see Chapter VI. 

tThe number originally prescribed by the Constitution was seven. It was later raised 
to ten by the Supreme Court (Number of Judges) Act, 1956, 
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accounts of the Union and the States. His duties and powers are pres- 
cribed, or under law, made by Parliament. His reports, submitted to 
the President and the Governors of States, are laid before each House 
of Parliament and the Legislatures of States. 

THE STATES* 

The system of Government in the States, as embodied in Part VI 
of the Constitution, closely resembles that of the Union. 

EXECUTIVE 

Ihc State Executive consists of the Governor and a Council of 
Ministers with a Chief Minister at its head. 

<j over nor 

The Govemor of a State is appointed by the President of India for 
a term of five years and holds ollice during his pleasure. Only Indian 
citizens above 35 years of age arc eligible for appointment to this office. 
The Governor is debarred from being a member of cither House of 
Parliament or of a House of the State Legislature and from holding any 
other office of profit. 

Council of Ministers 

The Constitution provides for a Council of Ministers with a Chief 
Minister as the head to aid and advise the Governor in the exercise of 
his functions except in so far as he is, by or under the Constitution, 
required to exercise his functions in his discretion. The Chief Minister 
is appointed by the Govemor, who also appoints other Ministers on the 
advice of the Chief Minister. The Council of Ministers, which holds 
office during the pleasure of the Govemor, is collectively responsible to 
the Legislative Assembly of the State. 

A d vocate-General 

The Advocate-General, who advises the Government of the State 
on such legal matters and performs such other legal duties as are referred 
or assigned to him by the Govemor or Entrusted to him by the Constitu- 
tion or any other law, is appointed by the Governor and holds office 
during his pleasure. 


LEGISLATURE 

For every State there is a Legislature which consists of the Govemor 
and the two Houses (except in the case of Assam, Kerala, Orissa, and 
Rajasdian which have only one House — the Legislative Assembly). 
Parliament can, by law, provide for tlie abolition of an existing Legisla- 
tive Council or for the creation of one where one does not exist if the 
proposal is supported by a resolution of the Legislative Assembly con- 
cerned passed in the manner prescribed in the Constitution. 

Legislative Council (Vidhan Parishad) 

The Legislative Council of a State comprises not more than one-third 
of the total number of members in the Legislative Assembly of that 
State, and in no case less than 40 members. Nearly one-third of the 
members of the Council are elected by the members of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State from amongst persons who are not members of 
the Assembly, one-third by electorates consisting of members of munici- 
palities, district boards and other local authorities, one-twfelfth by 
registered teachers in educational institutions not lower than secondary 


♦For details about the functioning of the State Governments, see Chapters IV and V. 
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schools and a further one-twelfth by registered graduates of more than 
three years’ standing. The remaining members nominated by the 
Governor are chosen from among those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the fields of literature, science, art, co-operative movement 
and social service. Like their counterpart at the Centre, the Legislative 
Councils arc permanent, onc-third of their members retiring on the 
expiration of bvery second year. 

Legislative Assembly {Vidhan Sabha) 

According to Article 170, the Legislative Assembly of a State should 
consist of not more than 500 and not less than 60 members chosen by 
direct election from territorial constituencies in the State. The demar- 
cation of territorial constituencies is to be done in such a manner that 
the ratio between the population of each constituency and the number 
of scats allotted to it is, as far as practicable, the same throughout the 
State, The normal term of an Assembly is five years unless it is dis- 
solved earlier. 


JUDICIARY* 

There is a High Court in each State which stands at the head of the 
State’s judicial administration. Each High Court consists of a Chief 
Justice and such other judges as the President may, from time to time, 
deem necessary to apjX)int. The Chief Justice of a High Court is 
appointed by the President in consultation with the Chief Justice of 
India and the Governor of the State, and in the event of appoi < ment of 
a judge other than the Chief Justice, the Chief Justice of the High Court 
concerned. They hold office until they attain the age of 60 and are 
removable in the same manner as a judge of the Supreme Court of 
India. To be eligible for appointment as a judge, one must have held 
a judicial office in India for ten years or must have practised as an 
advocate of a High Court or of two or more such courts in succession 
for a similar period. The Constitution also provides for the establish- 
ment of subordinate courts. 

THE UNION AND THE STATES 

Relations — legislative and administrative — between the Union and 
the States are described in Part XI of the Constitution. The power of 
establishing new States or altering the area, boundaries or names of any 
existing State is vested in the Union Parliament. It can do so by passing 
an appropriate law for the purpose on the recommendation of the 
President,, who, in his turn, is required to refer the matter to the legisla- 
tures of the States concerned for the expression of their views within a 
period specified in the reference or within such further period as the 
President may allow. Any such law shall not be deemed to be an amend- 
ment of the Constitution for purposes of Article 368. 

Legislative Relations 

The distribution of legislative powers between the Union and the 
States is governed by the provisions of the Seventh Schedule consisting 
of three Lists — the Union List, the State List and the Concurrent List — 
under which the known sphere of legislative activity has been mapped 
out by enumerating, as exhaustively as possible, the various categories 
or subject-matters of legislation. The Union List contains 97 entries 
pertaining to subjects of all-India importance such as defence, foreign 
affairs, communications, currency and coinage, banking and insurance, 
customs duties, etc., in regard to which Parliament has exclusive power 


*For details about the judicial system in the States, sec Chapter VI. 
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to make laws. The State Legislatures have exclusive authority to make 
laws in regard to the 66 entries in the State List which includes such 
subjects as maintenance of law and order, administration of justice, 
local government, public health and sanitation, education, agriculture, 
forests and fisheries, trade and industry, etc. The third or the Concurrent 
List which consists of 47 entries deals with subjects of common interest 
to the Union and the States, such as the legal system, economic plan- 
ning and social security, trade and industry, electricity, newspapers, 
books, tctc., in regard to which both Parliament and the Slate Legisla- 
tures can make laws. 

Territorially, the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament extends to the 
whole or any part of the territory of India, while that of the legislature 
of a State to the whole or any part of that State. Parliament also legis- 
lates for any part of the territory of India which is not in a State on 
matters which fall under the exclusive purview of State Legislatures. 

Tlie Constitution provides that if any law made by the legislature of 
a State is repugnant to any provision of a law made by Parliament or 
to any provision of an existing law with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in the Concurrent List, then the law made by Parliament 
shall prevail and the law made by the legislature of that State, shall, to 
the extent of the repugnancy, be void. As regards powers of legisla- 
tion on subjects which have not been enumerated in any of the three 
Lists, usually known as ‘residuary powers’, they have been exclusively 
vested in the Union Parliament. 

The Constitution further provides that if the Council of States 
declares by a resolution supported by two-thirds of the members pre- 
sent and voting that Parliament should make laws in respect of any 
matters contained in the State List, Parliament can make laws for thejje 
also and such laws will remain in force for a period not exceeding one 
year, unless continued under a fresh resolution, and shall cease to have 
effect on the expiration of a period of six months after the resolution 
has ceased to he in force. Parliament exercises such a right if a pro- 
clamation of emergency is in operation and a law made thereunder shall 
have effect for six months. 

Administrative Relations 

Although the executive authority of the Union and the States is 
co-ordinate with their respective legislative powers, the Constitution 
envisages the Union Government entrusting the administration of some 
of its functions to State Governments or to officers thereof and issuing 
directions therefor. To this end, the Constitution places the States under 
tlic constitutional obligation of so exercising their executive power as 
(i) to secure compliance with laws passed by Parliament and earlier 
Central laws applicable to them, and (ii) not to impede or prejudice 
the exercise by the Union of its executive power, the Government of 
India having the power to give directions for this purpose. The Presi- 
dent may, with the consent of a State, entrust the Union’s executive 
functions to the State Government or to officers thereof. The Union 
Government has also the right to construct and maintain highways or 
other means of communication of national or military importance within 
the territory of a State and may also direct a State Government to take 
njeasiires for tlie protection of railways within its borders. The adjudi- 
cation of disputes regarding the use, distribution or control of the 
waters of, or in, any inter-State river or river valley may also be pro- 
vided by law by Parliament. The President can, in the public interest, 
establish inter-State Councils for enquiring and advising on inter-State 
disputes, investigating and discussing subjects of common interest and 
making recommendations for better co-ordination of policy and action. 
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FINANCE 

Part XII of the Constitution deals with provisions relating to finance, 
property, contracts and suits. It lays down a broad scheme for distri- 
bution of revenues between the Union and the States. 

The Union Government has powers to raise money by taxes and 
duties mentioned in items 82 to 92A in the Union List and to collect 
fees in respect of any of the matters in the Union List excluding court 
fees. The State Governments have similar powers with respect tp items 
45 to 63 in the Slate List and to collect fees in respect of any of the 
matters in the State List excluding court fees. Apart from these, the 
Constitution mentions the following specific categories of taxes in which 
the Union and the Stales have a common interest and whose proceeds 
accrue to them in different proportions : 

(/) Duties which are levied by the Union, but are collected and 
wholly appropriated by the States, viz., non-judicial stamp 
duties and excise duties on medicinal and toilet prepara- 
tions (Article 268). 

(/V) Taxes which arc levied and collected by the Union but 
whose net proceeds are wholly assigned to the Slates. These 
include succession and estate duties on property other than 
agricultural land, terminal taxes on goods and passengers 
carried by rail, sea or air, taxes on railway fares and 
freights, taxes other than stamp duties on transactions in 
stock exchanges and futures markets, on the sale or pur- 
chase of newspapers and on advertisements published 
therein and taxes on the sale and purchase of goods in the 
course of intcr-State trade or commerce (Article 269). 

(in) Taxes which are levied and collected by the Union but 
whose net proceeds are shaded between the Union and the 
States. Taxes on income other than agricultural income 
come under this category (Article 270). 

(/v) Taxes v^hich are levied and collected by the Union but 
whose proceeds may be shared with the States as provided 
by Parliament by law, e.g., Union excise duties other than 
those on medicinal and toilet preparations (Article 272). 

The Constitution empowers the Union Government to borrow on the 
security of the Consolidated Fund within limits prescribed by Parlia- 
ment. The Union can also grant loans to State Governments and 
guarantee loans raised by them. The States have powers to raise their 
own loans on the security of their respective Consolidated Funds. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment of a Finance Com- 
mission by the President, at stated intervals, to make recommendations 
to him in regard to the distribution of the net proceeds of taxes which 
are, or may be, divided between the Union and the States and in regard 
to the principles which govern the grants-in-aid to the States.* 

There is .also provision for an independent authority to audit the 
accounts of both the Union and the States. Exemption of Union pro- 
perty from State taxation and State property from Union taxation, 
adjustment in respect of certain expenses and pensions, privy purses of 
the rulers of former princely States and restrictions as to imposition of 
taxes on the sale or purchase of goods in the course of inter*5tate tra^e 


♦The first Finance Commission under this provision was set up in November 1951, 
and submitted its report in February 1953. The second Commission with Shri K. 
Santhanam as Chairman was appointed on April 2, 1956. It submitted its report to 
the President on September 30, 1957. Later, the report was laid on the table of the Lok 
Sabha on November 14 along with a memorandum on the Government’s acceptance 
of the Commission’s unanimous recommendations. For details, see Chapter XIX 
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•or import and export transactions with foreign countries form the sub- 
ject-matter of some of the other financial provisions. The rest of the 
provisions in this Part deal with property, contracts, rights, liabilities, 
obligations and suits involving the Union and the States. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Part XIII of the Constitution embodies the general principles of 
freedom of trade, commerce and intercourse throughout the territory of 
the Union. Although Article 302 empowers the Union Parliament to 
impose certain restrictions on this freedom in the public interest, 
neither Parliament nor any State Legislature has power to make any law 
whicli authorises any preference or discriminates between one State and 
another. Such discriminatioin is, however, possible under parliamentary 
law to deal with scarcity of goods in any part of the country. Subject 
to these restrictions, the State Legislatures are empowered to impose 
reasonable restrictions on the freedom of trade, commerce or intercourse 
as may be required in the public interest. Parliament also has the power 
to appoint any authority it considers appropriate to enforce the fore- 
going provisions. 


PUBLIC SERVICES! 

Part XIV deals with recruitment, conditions of service, tenure of 
office and dismissal, removal or reduction in rank of persons serving the 
Union or a State. It also provides for the appointment of a Public 
Service Commission for the Union and for each of the States. 

ELECTIONS 

The superintendence and control of all elections to Parliament and 
to the l-xjgislatures of the States, and of the President and Vice-President 
of the Union, are vested in an Election Commission consisting of a Chief 
Election Commissioner and such other Commissioners as necessary 
appointed by the President. The President also* appoints Regional 
Commissioners in consultation with the Election Commission. The con- 
ditions of tenure and service of the Commissioners are determined by 
the President. The procedure for the removal from office of the Chief 
Election Commissioner is the same as in the case of a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

Parliament, in respect of elections to its two Houses, and the Stale 
Legislatures in respect of elections to the State Legislatures, are 
empowered to make provisions by law in regard to all matters relating 
to them. The validity of any such law cannot be called in question in 
any court. 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

Article 343 of the Constitution provides that the official language of 
the Union shall be Efindi in the Devanagari script and the form of 
numerals for official purposes shall be the international form of Indian 
numerals. English will, however, continue to be the official language for 
a period of not more than 15 years from the commencement of the 
Constitution. The President is authorised under Article 344 to con- 
stitute, after the expiration of five years from the commencement of the 
Constitution and thereafter at the expiration of ten years from such 
commencement, a special Commission to examine the growth and 
development of Hindi and make recommendations as to its progressive 


tFor details, see Chapter V. 
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use for all or any of the official purposes of the Union with a view tcf 
replacing English completely at the end of the stipulated period. The 
Constitution also provides that the recommendations of the Commission 
will be examined by a Parliamentary Committee of 30 members (20 
members from the House of the People and 10 from the Council of 
States) elected by the respective Houses in accordance with the system 
of proportional representation.* 

riie Constitution further lays down that the Legislature of a State 
may, by law, adopt any one or more of the regional languagest in use 
in that State or Plindi as the language to be used for all or any of the 
official purposes. For communication between one State and another 
and between a State and the Union, the language for the time being 
authorised for use in the Union shall be used. The need for the use of 
the English language in the proceedings of the Supreme Court and the 
High Courts and in bills, enactments and other laws has been recognised. 
Article 348 makes special provision on the subject. The proviso to 
Article 343 also empowers the President to authorise the use of Hindi 
in addition to English for any of the official purposes of the Union even 
during the stipulated period of 15 years. 

EMERGENCY AND OTHER SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

According to Article 352, if at any time the President of India is 
satisfied that there has arisen a grave emergency created by war or 
internal disturbance which threatens the security of India or any part 
of its territory, he can by declaration (a) give directions to the con- 
stituent States as to how their authority is to be exercised, and (/;) sus- 
pend from operation several Articles (268 to 280) of the Constitution 
under which it is obligatory on the Union Government to make certain 
contributions to the States. It is, however, necessary that the President’s 
Proclamation is laid before each House of Parliament for approval 
within a period of two months. During the period of such an emergency, 
parliament has the power to legislate with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in the State List. 

Another occasion on which the President can by proclamation 
assume to himself all or any of the functions of the Government of a 
State is in tlie event of failure of the State’s constitutional machinery. 
This he does either on receipt of a report from the Governor or when 
he is otherwise satisfied that a situation has arisen in which the govern- 
ment of the State cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution (Article 356). 

Scheduled Castes and Tribes 

Besides the general provisions which guarantee equal civil and politi- 
cal ri^ts to all citizens, the Constitution contains special provisions to 
safeguard the interests of, and assist minorities such as the Anglo-Indian 
community and certain weaker and backward sections like the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to progress more rapidly. These provi- 
sions include reservation of seats in Parliament and the State Legisla- 
tures for an initial period of ten years (now extended by another ten 
years), preferential treatment in the matter of public employment and 
extended educational facilities.** A special responsibility has been placed 

♦For a brief summary of the recommendations of the Official Language Commissioh 
and the Parliamentary Committee, see Appendices. 

tThe Eighth Schedule to the Constitution recognises the following fourteen as the 
languages of India : Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Tclugu and Urdu. 

**See Chapter XIV for the implementation of these safeguards and a review of the 
ministration of the tribal areas. 
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Qn the Union Government to promote the welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and it has been vested with adequate 
powers to carry out its obligations in this respect. Article 224(1) read 
along with the Fiftli Schedule details provisions as to the administration 
and control of Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes in the States other 
than Assam. 

Tribal Areas in Assam 

Another special provision which the Constitution makes is with 
regard t(^ the administration of the tribal areas of Assam. Article 244(2) 
read along with the Sixtli Schedule to the Constitution provides for the 
constitution of certain autonomous districts and autonomous regions in 
these areas. The Governor of Assam who is specially entrusted with 
the task of administering these areas on behalf of the President is 
empowered to constitute councils for these districts and regions. These 
councils are empowered to make tlieir own rules for the administration 
of their respective areas. They have powers of legislation with respect 
to disposition of land, administration of villages, inheritance of property, 
marriage and social customs, etc. They can constitute village councils 
or courts for the trial of suits and disputes, administer district and 
regional funds and establish and manage schools, dispensaries, markets 
and fisheries. Certain powers of assessment and collection of taxes on 
land, professions, trades and employment, vehicles and boats are also 
vested in the councils. The Governor of Assam is empowered to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into and report on the administration of the 
autonomous districts and regions. If necessary, the Governor may also 
place one of his Ministers in special charge of their welfare. The areas 
specified in Part B of the Sixth Schedule (the North-East Frontier 
Agency and the Naga Hills District-Tuensang Area) are administered 
by the President acting through the Governor of Assam as his agent; 
to these areas apply the provisions of Article 249 (dealing with the 
President’s regulation-making power for the peace, progress and good 
government of the Union Territories of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands). 

Special Officers 

Article 338 provides for the appointment of a Special Officer by 
the President for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Tt is the 
duty of this officer to investigate all matters relating to the safeguards 
provided for these sections under the Constitution and to report to the 
President on their working. The President is further required to place 
these reports before both the Houses of Parliament. The appointment of 
another Special Officer is envisaged under Article 350B. He is required 
to perform similar duties with regard to constitutional safeguards pro- 
vided for linguistic minorities. 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 368 provides that an amendment to the Constitution may be 
initiated only by the introduction of a Bill for the purpose in either 
House of Parliament; and when the Bill is passed in each House by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the members of that House pre- 
sent and voting, it shall be presented to the President for his assent and 
upon such assent being given to the Bill, the Constitution shall stand 
amended in accordance with the terras of the Bill, The only provisions, 
for the amendment of which ratification by the legislatures of not less 
than one-half of the States has been prescribed in addition, relate to the 
election of the President, the Supreme Court and the High Courts, the 
distribution of legislative powers between the Centre and the States, the 
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representation of the States in Parliament and the procedure for amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

Since its inauguration on January 26, 1950, there have been eight 
amendments to the Constitution. The Constitution (First Amendment) 
Act, 1951, besides making minor changes in Articles 15, 19, 85, 87, 
174, 176, 341, 342, 372 and 375, added two new Articles 31 A and 
3 IB and a Ninth Schedule after the Eighth. Among the more notable 
features of this Act are : (/) the addition of a saving clause to Article 15 
(prohibition of discrimination) enabling the State to make special pro- 
visions for the advancement of socially and educationally backward 
classes; and (//) the substitution of clause (2) in Article 19 by a new 
clause broadening the State's power to impose “reasonable restrictions” 
on the citizen’s right to freedom of speech and expression, in the interest 
of “friendly relations with foreign States” and in relation to “defamation 
or incitement to an offence”, besides security of State, public order, 
decency and morality, etc., which were included in the original clause 
as well. The two new Articles added after Article 31 (right to property) 
provided for the saving of laws relating to acquisition of estates and the 
validation of certain land reform Acts and Regulations passed by the 
States and specified in the Ninth Schedule. 

The Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1952, sought to amend 
Article 81 with a view to readjusting the scale of representation in the 
House of the People, necessitated by the completion of the 1951 census. 
The Constitution (Third Amendment) Act passed in 1954 substituted 
entry 33 of the Concurrent List in the Seventh Schedule by a new one, 
including food-stuffs, cattle fodder and raw cotton and jute as additional 
items whose production and supply can be controlled by the Centre, if 
expedient in the public interest. 

The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955, amended 
Articles 31, 31 A and 305 and added a few more entries to the Ninth 
Schedule, The amendment to Article 31(2) provided that when the 
State compulsorily acquires private property for a public purpose, the 
scale of compensation prescribed by the authorising legislation would 
not be called in question in a court of law. Article 31 A was amended so 
as to exclude the temporary taking over of a property by the State, 
either in public interest or to secure its better management, from the 
compensation clause. The amendment to Article 305 was in the nature 
of a saving clause for laws providing for State monppolies. Seven new 
entries were also added to the Ninth Schedule. 

The Constitution (Fifth Amendment) Act, 1955, substituted the 
proviso to Article 3 by a new one empowering the President to fix a time 
limit for State l.egislatures to express their views on proposed Central 
laws affecting the area and boundaries, etc., of their respective States. 
The Constitution (Sixth Amendment) Act passed in 1956 added a new 
entry, i,e., 92A, to the Union List of the Seventh Schedule relating to 
taxes on the sale and purchase of goods in the course of inter-State 
transactions and the relevant clauses under Articles 269 and 286 on the 
same subject. 

The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956, necessitated by 
the reorganisation of States, involved not only the establishment of new 
States and alterations in State boundaries but also the abolition of the 
three categories of the States and the classification of certain area^ as 
“Union Territories”. This led to the amendment of Article 1 and the 
First Schedule to the Constitution. Among the other important Articles 
which were affected by this amendment were Articles 81 and 82 which 
were substituted by nfew ones, Article 131 on the original jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court; Article 168 providing for bicameral legislatures 
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in certain States; and Articles 216, 217, 220, 222 and 224 dealing with 
the High Courts. Two new Articles, 350A and 350B, were added with 
a view to implementing the recommendations of the States Reorganisa- 
tion Commission regarding constitutional safeguards for linguistic 
minorities. 

The Constitution (Eighth Amendment) Act, 1959, amends Article 
334 so as to iextend the special provision relating to the reservation of 
seats foi* the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and the representa- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian community by nomination in the House of the 
People and the Legislative Assemblies of States, for a further period of 
ten years from January 26, 1960. 


L145DPD— 5 



CHAPTER IV 


LEGISLATURE 

Indict is a Sovereign Democratic Republic with a parliamentary form 
of government based on universal adult franchise. Sovereignly ultiniateK 
rests with the people. The executive authority is accountable for all its 
decisions and actions to the people through their elected representatives 
in the legislature. 

UNION PARLIAJMEN! 

The tola! number of members in the Council of States, as constituted 
at present, is 232, of whom 220 are the elected rcpresenlalivcs of the 
Slates and the Union Territories and 12 arc nominated by the President. 
The present strength of the House of the People is 505, consisting of 
500 members directly elected from the fourteen States (including six 
from Jammu and Kashmir appointed by the President on the recom- 
mendation of the Legislature of the vState) and the four Union Territo- 
ries of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, and live members 
nominated by the President to represent Anglo-Indians, the areas specified 
in Part B of the Sixth Schedule and tlie Union Territories of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin- 
divi Island^. 

The State-wise allocation of seats in the two Houses and the strengU. 
of political parties in the House of the People, as on March 20, 1960. 
is shown in the following table. 

TABLE 26 

ALl^OCATION or SEATS AND STRENGTH OF PARTIES IN PARLIAMENT 


State/ Union 

1 No. ot i 
scats in 


House of the People 




r ' 







Territory 

Council 
of Stalest 

No. of 
Scats t 

Con.j 

PSP 

CPI 

JS 

OP§ 

Ind. 

Andhra Pradesh 

■“18 

43(1) 

I 37 


[ 2 


2 

1 

Assam 

7 

i 12 


2 

— 


— 

i 1 

Bihar 

22(1) 

53 

40 

3 

— 

... 

9 

1 

Bombay 

27(1) 

66 

38 

4 

4 

2 

8 

10 

Kerala 

9 

18 

6 

1 

9 

— 

— 

2 

Madhya Pradesh 

16 

36 

i 35 


— 

— 

J 


Madras 

17 

41 

31 

— 


— 

— 

8 

Mysore 

12 

26 

23 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Orissa 

10 

20 

7 

; 2 

1 

— 

7 

3 

Punjab 

11 

22 

20 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Rajasthan 

10 

97 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Uttar Pradesh 

34(0 

86(1) 

68 

4 

1 1 


5 

5 

West Bengal . . 

16 

36(1) 

23 

2 

6 

— 

2 

2 

Jammu Sc Kashmir 

4 

6 

; 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Delhi 

3 

5 

5 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manipur 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Tripura 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

220* 

1 500** 

367 

19 

27 ■ 

4 ■ 

~~4f~ 

39 


♦Exclusive of 12 nominated seats. t Figures in brackets indicate the number 

of vacant scats. ♦♦Exclusive of five nominated seats. $For abbreviations, 
refer to page 69. 

§ln the column *OP’ are included : 

Andhra Pradesh : Peoples’ Democratic Front 2. Bihar : Jharkhand 6; Janta 
Party 3. Bombay : Peasants andWorkers Party 4; Scheduled Castes Federation 4 . 
MaStya Pradesh : HinduMahasabha 1. Mysore ; Scheduled Castes Federation 1. 
Orissa : Ganatantra Parishad 7. Vitar Pradesh : Socialist Party 5. West 
Bengal : Forward Bloc (Marxist) 2. Jammu & Kashmir : National Conference 6. 
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’^riic names o! ihe members oF the two Houses, as on March 20 , 1960 
arc gjiven below. 

COUNCIL Ol ST Ail Si 
(RAJYA SABHA) 

ANDKRA PR\ni:sn-18 


{. M rkkincni 
2. B. ciopala 
2. Kaj iLihadur Chuir 
4. All KhaJK* 

5 SnM. Si.-v la ^udhvii, 

<». AMnii S/a\anar:i\ana Raju * 
7. Viaduiinia Henry Samuel. 

K. V. i\ Kesava Rao 
9 V. Prasail 
10, A. Bai (rami Re Jdv. 

: L S. Channa ReHelj. 

12. Na rot ham Retid>. 

13. Nari.j VcnkatoivWtira Rao. 

14. .L V. K. Vallabharao.* 

15. K. L. Narasimham. 

16. V. Venkataranuina. 

17. A. C'hakradhar . 

18. SrU. Yashoda ReeieK . 

ASSAM- 7 

19 s. C. Deb.* 

20. Smt. Betlavati Buragohain.* 
.21. Snil. I*Lish}Xilala Das, 

22. Puma Chandra Sharma. 

23. M. TayyebuHa. 

24. Joy Bhadra Hagjcr. 

25. Lila Dhar Baroexili,* 

BlflAR— 22 

26. R. G. Agarwala. 

27. Ahmad Hussain. 

28. Theodore Bodra.* 

29. M. John. 

30. Kishori Rain. 

31. SnU. Lakshmi N. Menon.* 

32. Vacant* 

33. Mahesh Saran.* 

34. Ma/hai Imam. 

35. R. P. N. Sinha.* 

36. Devendra Prasad Singh. 

37. Braja Kishorc Prasad Sinha. 

38. Oanga Sharan Sinha. 

39. Rajendra Pratap Sinha.* 

40. Kamta Singh. 

41. Rama Bahadur Sinha. 

42. R. D. Sinha Dinkar.* 

43. Tajamul Husain. 

44. Mohammad Umair. 

45. Shed Bhadra Yajcc. 

46. Awadheshwar Prasad Sinha. 

47. Smt. Jahanara Jaipal Singh, 

BOMBAY-^27 

48? Abid Ah. 

49. P. N. Rajabhoj. 

50. Waman Shcodas Barlingay. 

51. Babubhai Chinai. 

52. Rajabhau Vithalrao Dangrc.* 

53. Khandubhai K. Desai. 

54. T. R. Deogirikar. 


: 55. Narsingiao Balbhimruo Desbinukli.* 

56. Rammo Madhaoi.io Deshmukh. 

■ 57. Venkat Krisiina nh*me.* 

; 5.S. M. U. D. Gilelei.* 

; 59. Rohit Manushankar Dave, 
j 60. Hhaiitao Dcvvaji Khobaragade 

61. Dahyabhai V. Patel. 

62. G. R. Kulkarni. 

63. I avj; Lakhan'.sJii.’'* 

64. Pieniji Tliohlianbhai Leniva.* 

65. Dci'kinandan N.iravan.* 

66. Lalji Pendse. 

67. Dhairyashilrat) Ycshwanlrao Pawar. 
6S. Raghij Vira. 

69. Sonu.^ing Dliansing Path. 

70 Vacant. 

71. Jethalai llankrishn.i .loshi.* 

72. J. K. Modi. 

73. VI. D. Tiimpalhuar. 

74. D. H. Vanava.* 

I KRRALA— 9 

75. Smt. K. Bharat hi. 

76. K. Madhava Vlenon.* 

77. P. J. Thomas. 

78. Gewiiulan Nair. 

79. K. P. Vladhavan Nair. 

80. Perath Narayanan Nair.* 

81. P. A. Solomon. 

82. N. C. Sckhar.’'= 

83. A. Subbu Rao. 

MADHYA PRADESH— 16 

84. Niranjan Singh. 

85. Mohammad An. 

86. Banarasi Das Chaturvcdi. 

87. R. P. Dube.* 

88. Smt. Krishna Kuman. 

89. Ralanlal Kishorilal Malviya.* 

90. DayaldUvS Kune. 

91. Trimbak Damodar Pustake. 

92. Raghubir Sinh. 

93. Ram Sahai. 

94. Smt. Rukmani Bai. 

95. Vishnu Vmayak Sarwalc. 

96. Smt. Sceta Parmanand. 

97. Awadhesh Pratap Singh.* 

98. Bhanu lYatap Singh.* 

99. Gopikrishna Vijaivargiya.* 

MADRAS— 17 

100. Smt. Ammu Swaminadhan.* 

101. T. S. Avinashilingani Chettiar. 

102. T. V. Kamalaswamy.* 

103. S. Chattanatha Karayalar. 

104. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

105. P. S. Rajagopal Naidu.* 

106. Smt. T. Nallamuthu Ramaniurti. 

107. N. M. Lingam. 

108. Abdul Rahim. 

109. N. Ramakrishna Iyer.* 

110. G. Rajagopalan. 

111. R. Gopalakrishnan. 

112. T. Bhaskara Rao.* 

113. T. S. Paltabiraman.* 


t77 members whose names are marked with an asterisk ( * ) retired on April 2, 1960. 
The results of the elections to these vacancies can be seen in the Appendices. 
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114. B. Paramcshwaian. 

115. S. Venkataraman. 

116. 13auood All Mirza. 


MYSOHE— 12 

117. B.C. Nanjundaiya.’’' 

118. Janardhan Rao Desai. 

119. Smt. Annapurna Devi Thimmarcddy. 

120. Mulka Govinda Reddy. 

121. N. S. Hardiker. 

122. Raghavendrarao.* 

123. S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao. 

124. M. Govinda Reddy. 

125. B. Shiva Rao.* 

126. B. P. Basappa Shetty. 

127. Mohamed Valiulla. 

128. Srnt. Voilet Alva.* 


ORISSA- 10 

129. Ghasiram Sandil.* 

130. Harihar Patel. 

131. Biswanath Das.* 

132. Dibakar Patnaik. 

133. Bibudhendra Misra. 

134. Bhagirathi Mahapatra. 

135. Maheswar Naik. 

136. Swapnananda Panigrahi.* 

137. Abhimanyu Rath. 

138. Govind Chandra Misra.* 


PUNJAa-11 

139. Anup Singh.* 

140. Chaman Lall. 

141. Madho Ram Sharma, 

142. Darshan Singh Pherunian. 

143. Jagan Nath Kaushal. 

144. Udham Singh Nagokc.* 

145. M. H, S. Nihal Singh.* 

146. Raghbir Singh Panjhaziiri.* 

147. Km. Amrit Kaur. 

148. Zail Singh. 

149. Jugal Kishorc. 


RAJASTHAN—IO 

1 50. Abdul Shakoor. 

151. Aditycndra.* 

152. Keshvanand. 

153. Jai Narain Vyas,* 

154. Sadiq Ali. 

155. Tika Ram Paliwal. 

156. Smt. Sharda Bhargava. 

157. K. L. Shrimali. 

158. Jaswant Singh. 

159. Vijay Singh.* 


UTTAR PRADESH--34 

160. Amar Nath Agrawal.* 

161. Jagannath Prasad Agrawal. 

162. Akhtar Husain. 

163. Amolakh Chand.* 

164. Smt. Anis Kidwai, 

165. Jashaud Singh Bisht. 

166. Smt. Chandra vati Lakhanpal. 


167. Jogesh Chandra Chatterji.* 

168. Nawab Singh Chauhan. 

169. A. Dharam Das. 

170. Mohammad Pariiqi.* 

171. R.C. Gupta.* 

172. Faridul Haq Ansari. 

173. Jaspat Roy Kapoor. 

174. Ahmad Said Khan.* 

175. Hriday Nath Kunzru. 

176. Vacant.* 

177. Shyam Dhar Misra. 

178. Ajit Pratap Singh. 

179. Tarkeshwar Pande. 

180. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

181. Har Prasad Saxena. 

182. P. N. Sapru. 

183. Smt. Savitry Devi Nigam. 

184. Braj Bihari Sharma.* 

185. Gopinath Singh.* 

186. Ram Kirpal Singh. 

187. Hira Vallabha Tripathi.* 

1 88. Dharam Prakash. 

189. Sham Sundar Narain Tankha. 

190. Z. A. Ahmad. 

191. M. P. Bhargava. 

192. Balkrishna Sharma.* 

193. Mohammad Ibrahim. 


WEST BENGAL~16 

194. Ansaruddin Ahmad. 

195. Nihar Ranjan Ray. 

196. C. C. Biswas.* 

197. Rajpat Singh Doogar.* 

198. Nalinaksha Dutt.* 

199. Santosh Kumar Basu. 

200. Bhupesh Gupta. 

201. P. D. Himatsingka. 

202. Humayun Kabir. 

203. Abdur Rezzak Khan.* 

204. Smt. Maya Devi Chcttr>. 

205. Atindra Nath Bose. 

206. Satyendra Prosad Ray. 

207. Mriganka Mohan Sur.* 

208. Surendra Mohan Ghose. 

209. Mchr Chand Khanna. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR— 4 

210. Budh Singh. 

211. Trilochan Dutta.* 

212. Mohammad Jalali. 

213. Pir Mohammed Khan. 


DELHI— 3 

214. S. K. Dcy. 

215. Onkar Nath.* 

216. Ahmed Ali. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH— 2 ‘ 

217. Anand Chand. 

218. Smt. Lila Devi. 


MANIPUR— 1 

219. Laimayum Lalit Madhob Sharma.* 
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TRIPURA— I 

220. Abdul Latif. 

NOMINATED BY THE PRESIDENT— 12 

221. K. M. Panikkar.’" 

222. Maithilisharan Gupla. 

223. Kiikasaheb Kalclkar. 


224. 

225. 

226. 

227. 

228. 
220 . 

230. 

231. 

232. 


Jairamdas Doulatram. 

Prithviraj Kapoor.* 

Naraindas Rattanmal Malkani. 
Mohan La! Saksena. 

Smt. Rukniini Devi AriinJalc. 
M. Salyanaravana.* 

A. R. VVadia.* 

B. V. (Mama) Waicrkar. 

Tara Chand. 


ffOCJSI OF THE PEOPLE (LOK SABHA) 
ANDHRA PRADESH (43) 


No. 

Constitiicnc> 

Name of the Member 

Party* 

1 

Adilabad 

K. Ashanna 

Con.** 

•> 

\doni 

Pendekanti Venkalasubbaiah . . 

Con. 

3 

\nantapur 

T. Nagi Reddy 

CPI 

4 

Chittoor 

M, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 

Con. 

5 

Chittoor(R) 

M. V. Gangadhara Siva 

Con. 

6 

Cuddapah 

Vutukuru Rami Reddy 

Con. 

7 

Eluru 

Km. Mothey Veda Kuman 

Con. 

8 

Golugonda 

M iss u la S u rya na ra y ana m ii r 1 1 

. . Con. 


Golugonda ( R ) . . 

Kankipati Verranna Padaln 

Con. 

10 

Gudivada 

D. Balarama Krishna iah 

Con. 

11 

Ciuntur . . 

Kotha Raghuramaiah 

Con. 

12 

Hindu pur 

K. V. Rainakrishna Redd\ 

Con. 

13 

Hyderabad 

Vinayak Rao K. Koratkat 

Con. 

14 

Kakinada 

M. Thirumala Rao 

Con. 

15 

Kakinada(R) 

B. S. Murthy 

Con. 

16 

Karimnagai 

M. Sn Ranga Rao 

Con. 

17 

Karimnagar (R) 

M. R. Krishna . . 

Con. 

18 

K ham mam 

. T. B. Vittal Rao 

PDF 

10 

Kurnool 

S. Osman AH Khan 

Con. 

20 

Mahbubabad 

Eiikala Madhusudan Ri\o 

Con, 

21 

Mahbubnagar 

.1. Rameshwar Rao 

Con. 


Mahbubnagar (R) 

P. Ramaswamy . . f. 

Con. 

23 

Markapur 

C. Bah Reddy . . . . 

Con. 

24 

Masulipatnam 

Mandali Venkata Krishna Rao 

. . Con. 

25 

Mcdak . . 

P. Hanmanth Rao 

Con. 

26 

Nalgondii 

Devulapalli Vcnkaleswar Rao 

PDF 

27 

Nalgonda (R) . 

Devanapalli Rajiah 

Con. 

28 

Narasapur 

Uddaraju Ramam 

CPI 

20 

Ncllore . . 

R. Lakshmi Narasa Rcdd> 

Con. 

30 

Nellore(R) 

B. Anjanappa . . 

Con. 

31 

Nizamabad 

H. C. Heda 

Con. 

32 

Ongolc , . 

R. Narapa Reddy 

Con. 

33 

Parvathipuram 

Dippala Suri Dora 

Ind. 

34 

Parvathipuram (R) 

Biddika Satyanarayana 

Con. 

35 

Rajahmiindry 

D. S. Raju 

Con. 

36 

Rajampet 

T. N. Viswanatha Reddy 

Con. 

37 

Secunderabad . . 

Ahmed Mohiuddin 

Con. 

38 

Srikakulam 

B. Rajagopala Rao 

Con. 

30 

Tenali 

N. G. Ranga 

Con. 

40 

Vikarabad 

Smt. Sangam Laxmi Bai 

Con. 

41 

Vijayavada 

Smt. K. Atchamamba 

Con. 

42 

Visakhapatnam 

Vacant 

• — 

43 

Warangal 

Sadath Ali Khan 

Con. 


* Party affiliations are as at the time of elections. 

• ** Abbreviations : Con. (Congress); PDF (People's Democratic Front); Ind. Indepen- 
dent); PSP (Praja Socialist Party); CPf (Communist Party of India); SCF (Sche- 
duled Castes Federation) ; JS (Jan Sangh);PWP (Peasants and Workers Party); 
EIM (Hindu Mahasabha); GP (Ganatantra Parishad); FB (Forward Bloc); NC 
National Conference); Soc. (Socialist); (R) Reserved Seat (in double member con- 
stituencies) for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 



S. No. C>Mstitut‘ncy 


Name of ihe Member 


Party 


ASSAM (13) 


44 

Autonomous Drsl riels . 

HooNcr Hynniewta 

Ind. 

45 

Caehar . . 

Dwarika Nalh Tewari . . 

Con 

46 

Cachar(R) 

Nibaran Chandra Laskar 

Con, 

47 

Dairang . . 

B. Bhagavati 

Con 

48 

Dhubri 

Amjad Ali 

PSP 

49 

Dibrugarli 

Jogendra Nath Hazarika 

Con. 

50 

Gauhati 

Hem Barua 

PSP 

51 

Goalpara 

Smt, Manjula Devi 

Con 

52 

Goalpara(R) 

Dharanidhar Basumatari 

Con 

53 

Jorliat 

Smt. Mofida Ahmed . . 

Con. 

54 

Nowgong 

Liladhar Kotoki 

Ct'>n 

55 

Sibsagar . , 

Prafulla Chandra Borooah 

Co:: 



BIHAR (53) 


56 

Aiirangabatl 

Satyendra Narayun Sinini 

Con 

57 

Bagaha 

Bibhuti Mishra . . 

Con 

58 

Banka 

Smt. Shakuntala Devi . . 

Con 

59 

Barh 

Smt. TarKeshwari Smfia 

Con 

60 

Bcgus;irai 

Mathura Prasad Mishra 

Cor 

61 

Bhagalpiir 

Banarsi Prasad Jhunjluinwala 

Con. 

62 

Buxar 

Kamal Singh 

Ind. 

63 

Champaran 

B. B. Varma 

Con 

64 

Champa ran (R) 

Bhola Rant 

Con 

65 

Chapra . . 

Rajcndra Singh 

PSP 

66 

Chatra . . 

Smt. Vija>a Rajc 

Janl.i 

67 

Darbbanga 

Shree Narayan Das 

Con. 

68 

Darbhanga (R) . 

Rameshwar Sahii 

Cm. 

69 

Dhanbaci 

D. C. Malik 

Con. 

70 

Dumka 

S. C. Choudhury 

Jh.irkhand 

71 

Dumka (R) 

I )ebi Soren 

Jharkhand 

72 

Gaya 

Brajeshvvar Prasad 

Cx>n 

73 

Giridih . . 

S. A. Matin 

Janta 

74 

Gopalganj 

Syed Mahmud . . 

Con. 

75 

Hajipur . . 

Rajeshwar Patel 

Cor: 

76 

Hajipur(R) 

Chandramani Lai Choudhr> 

Con, 

77 

Mazaribagli 

Smt, Udita Rajya Laxmi 

Jant.j 

78 

Jainagar . . 

Shyam Nandan Mishra 

Con. 

79 

Jamshedpur 

Mohindra Kumar Ghosli 

Con. 

80 

Katihar . . 

Bhola Nath Biswas 

Con. 

81 

Kesaria . . 

Dwarka Nath Tiwary . . 

Con. 

82 

Khagaria 

Jiyalal Mandal . . 

. . Con. 

83 

Kishanganj 

Mohammad Tahir 

Con. 

84 

Loharclaga (R ) . . 

Ignace Beck 

Jharkhand 

85 

Madhubani 

Anirudha Sinha 

Con. 

86 

Maharajganj 

Mahendra Nath Singh 

Con. 

87 

Monghyr 

Banarasi Prasad Sinha . . 

Con 

88 

Monghyr (R) . . 

Nayantara Das 

Con 

89 

Muzaffarpur 

Asoka Mehta . . 

PSP 

<>0 

Nalanda . . 

Kailash Pati Sinha 

Con, 

91 

Nawada 

Smt. Satyabhama Devi 

Con, 

92 

Nawada (R) 

Ram Dhani Das 

Con. 

93 

Palamau 

Gajendra Prasad Sinha 

Con. 

94 

Patna 

Sarangadhara Sinha 

Con. 

95 

Pupri 

Digvijaya Narain Singh 

Con, 

96 

Pumea . . 

Phani Gopal Sen 

Con. 

97 

Rajmahal (R) . . 

Paika Murmu 

Con. 

98 

Ranchi East 

M. R, Masani 

Jharkhand 

99 

Ranchi West (R) 

Jaipal Singh 

Jharkhand 

100 

Saharsa . . 

Lalit Narayan Mishra 

Con. 

101 

Saharsa (R) 

Bholi Sardar 

Con. 

102 

Samastipur 

Satya Narayan Sinha 

Con. 

103 

Sasaram . . 

Ram Subhag Singh 

Con. 

104 

Sasaram (R) 

Jagjivan Ram 

Con. 

105 

Shahabad 

B. R. Bhagat 

Con. 

106 

Singhbhum (R) 

Shambhu Charan Godsora . . 

— Jharkhand 
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No 

Coiislituoncy 


Name of the Member 

Part 

hvT 

Sitamarhi 


J.B. Kripalani 

PSP 

108 

Siwan 


.Ihulan Sinha 

Con. 




BOMBAY (66) 


109 

Ahmcdabad 


indulal Kanaiyalal Yajnik 

Ind. 

no 

Ahmcdabad (R) 


Karsandas Parmar 

Ind. 

in 

Ahmcdnagar 


R. K. Khadilkar 

Ind. 

112 

Akola 


Gopalrao Khedkar 

Con. 

113 

Ai?o1a (R) 


l^ixmanrao Shrawanji Bhatkar 

C'on. 

114 

Amravati 


Panjabrao S. Deshmukh 

Con. 

115 

Anand 


Km. Maniben Valla bhbhai 

Con. 

116 

Aurangabad 


Raraananda Tirtha 

Con. 

117 

Banaskaniha 


Akbarhhai Chavda 

Con. 

118 

Barajuati . . 


Ciulabrao K. Jedhe 

Con. 

1^) 

Baroda . , 


Fatesinhrao Pratapsinhrao Gaokwad 

Con. 

120 

Bhandara 


R.M. Hajarnavis 

('on. 

121 

Bhandaia (R) 


Balkrishna Wasnik 

C^on. 

122 

Bhir 


R.D. Paul 

On. 

123 

Bombay C ity C'cntral 


Shripad Amrii Dango . . 

C^Pi 

124 

Bombay C^Uy Central (R) 

G.K. Manay 

SCF 

125 

Bombay City North 


V.K. Krishna Menou 

(.^)n. 

126 

Bombay City Soiitli 


S.K. Palil 

Con. 

127 

Broach 


Chandra Shankar 

Con. 

128 

Buldana 


Shivram Rango Rane . . 

CJon. 

129 

Bulsar . . 


Nanuhhai Niehhabhai Patel , . 

c:on. 

130 

C’handa 


V.N. Swami 

Con. 

131 

Dhulia 


Uttamrao L. Patil 

JS 

132 

Dohad (R) 


3aljibhai Koyabhai Dindod 

(2on. 

133 

Hast Khandesh 


Naushir Bliarucha 

Ind. 

134 

CTirnar 


Smt. Jayaben Vajiibhai Shah 

Con. 

135 

Cohilwad 


Bulvantray CicMMljce Mehta . . 

Con. 

136 

Halav 


.laisukhlal L^lshankcr TTathi . . 

Con. 

137 

Jalna 


\.V. Ghare 

Ind. 

138 

Kail a 


F’atesinhji Cihodasar 

Ind. 

139 

Karat { 


D.R. Chavan 

PWP 

140 

Khed 


Balasahcb Salunke 

SCF 

141 

Kolaba . . 


Rajaram Balkrishna Raut 

PWP 

142 

Kolhapur 


Bhausaheb Raosaheb Mahagaftnkar 

PWP 

143 

Kolhapur (R) .. 


Shankarrao Khandcrao Digo . . 

SCF 

144 

Kopergaon 


B.C. Kamble , . . . ^ . . 

Ind. 

145 

Kutch . . 


Bhawanji A. Khimji . . 

Con. 

146 

Madhya Saurashtra 


Maiiharial Mansukhlal Shah . . 

Con. 

147 

Malegaon 


Yadav Narayan .Fadhav 

PSP 

148 

Mandvi (R> 


C'hhaganlal M. Kedaria 

Con. 

149 

Mehsana 


Purushottamdas R. Patel 

Ind. 

150 

Miraj 


Balasaheb Patil . . 

l^WP 

151 

Nagpur . . 


M.S. Aney 

Con. 

152 

Nanded . . 


Harihar Rao Sonulc 

Con. 

153 

Nanded (R) 


Devrao Namdevrao Pathrikar Kamble 

Con. 

154 

Nasik 


Bhaurao Krishnarao Gaikwad 

SCF 

155 

Osmanabad 


Venketrao Sriniwasrao Naldurgkcr 

Con. 

156 

Panchmahals 


Mancklal Maganlal Gandhi . . 

(^on. 

157 

Parbhani 


N.K. Pangarkar 

Con. 

158 

Patan 


Motisinh Bahadursinh Thakore 

Ind. 

159 

Poona 


Narayan Ganesh Goray 

PSP 

160 

Rajapur . . 


Nath Pai 

PSP 

161 

Ramtek . , 


K.G. Deshmukh 

Ct)n. 

162 

Ratnagiri 


Premji R. Assar 

JS 

163 

Sabarkantha 


Gulzarilal Nanda 

Con. 

164 

Satara 


Nana Patil 

CPI 

165 

Sholapur 


.T.G. More 

Fnd. 

Vie 

Sholapur CR) 


Tayappa Hari Sonavanc 

Con. 

167 

Sorath . . 


Narendrabhai Nathwani 

Con. 

168 

Surat 


Morarji Desai 

Con. 

169 

Thana 


Shamrao Vishnu Pariilekar . . 

CPI 

170 

Thana (R) 


Laxman Mahadu Matera 

CPI 

171 

Wardha . . 


Kamalnayan Jamnalal Bajaj . . 

Con. 
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S. No. Constituency Name of the Member 


Party 


172 

West Khandcsh(R) 


Laxman Vedu Valvi 

PSP 

173 

Yeotmal . . 


Deorao Yeshwantrao Gohokar 

Con. 

174 

Zalawad . . 


Ghanshyamlal Oza 

Con. 

175 

Ambalapu/ha . . 


KKRALA (18) 

P.T. Punnoosc . . 

CPI 

176 

Badagara 


K.B. Menon 

PSP 

177 

Chirayinkil 


M.K. Kuniaran 

Cgl 

178 

Ernakulam 


A.M. Thomas . . 

. Con. 

179 

Kasargod 


A.K. Gopalan 

CPI 

180 

Kottayam 


Mathew Maniyangadan 

Con. 

181 

Kozhikode 


K.P. Kuttikrishnan Nair 

Con. 

182 

183 

Manjeri . . 
Mukumdapiiram 


B. Pockcr 

T.C.N. Menon 

Ind. 

CPI 

184 

Moovattupuzlia 


George Thomas Kottukapally 

Con. 

185 

Palghat 


V. b^charan 

Con. 

186 

Palghat (R) 


P. Kunhan 

CPI 

187 

Qiiilon . . 


V.P. Nayar 

CPi 

188 

Quilon (R) 


P.K. KiHliyan 

CPI 

189 

Tellicberrv 


M.K. Jinachandran 

Con. 

190 

Thiruvella 


P.K. Vasudevan Nair . . 

CPI 

191 

Trichur 


K.K. Warior 

CPI 

192 

Trivandrum 


S- Easwara fyer 

Ind. 

193 

Balaghat 


MADHYA PRADESH (36) 

C.D. Gautam . . 

Con. 

194 

Baloda Bazar 


Vidya Charan Shukla . . 

Con, 

195 

Baloda Ba/a < R) 


Smt. Minimata Agamdas Gutu 

Con. 

196 

Bastar(R) 


Surti Kistaiya . . 

Con. 

197 

Bhopal . . 


Smt. Maimoona Sultan 

Con. 

1 98 

Bilaspiu 


Rcsham La! Jangdc 

Con. 

199 

Chhindvvtira 


B. L. Chanda k 

Con. 

:()() 

Chhindwara i R ) 


N.M. Wadiwa 

Con 

20! 

Ourg 


Mohanlal Bakhwal 

. . Con 

202 

Ciiina 


SmL. Vi jay a Raje Scindai 

Con 

203 

(ivvtilioi 


Radha Charan Sharma 

Con. 

204 

Gwalior (R) f. 


Suriya Prashad 

Con 

205 

lioshangiibadi 


R.S. Kiledar 

Con. 

206 

Indore 


Kanhaiyalal Khadiwaia 

Con. 

207 

Jabalpui 


Govind Das 

Con. 

208 

Janjgir . . 


Amar Singh Saigal 

Con. 

209 

Jhabua(R) 


Am ir Singh Damar 

Con. 

210 

Khajuralu) 


Ram Sahai Fivvan 

Con. 

21 1 

Khaiuraho(R) .. 


Molilal Malviya 

Con. 

212 

Mandla(R) 


M-G. Uikey 

Con. 

213 

Mandsatir 


Manakbhai Agarvva! . . 

. . Con. 

214 

Nimar 


Ramsingh Bhai Varma 

Con. 

215 

Nimar ( Khandwa) 


Babu La! Tiwari 

Con. 

216 

Raipur 


Birendra Bahadur Singh 

Con. 

217 

Raipur (R) 


Smt. Kesar Kumari De\ i 

Con. 

218 

Rewa 

. . 

Shiva Date Upadhyayu 

Con. 

219 

Sugar 


Jwala Prasad Jyotishi . . 

Smt. Sahodra Bai Rai 

Con. 

220 

Sugar (R) 


Con. 

221 

Shahdol 


Anand Chandra Joshi 

Con 

222 

Shahdol(R) 


Kamal Narayan Singh 

. . Con. 

2I3 

Shajapur 


Liladhar Joshi 

Con. 

224 

Shajapur(.R) 


Kanhaiyalal Bhenilal Malvia , . 

Con. 

225 

Shivpuri . . 


Braj Narayan ‘‘Brajesh'’ 

.. KM 

226 

Surguja . . 


Chandikeshwar Sharan Singh. . 

Con. 

227 

Surguja (R) 


Babunath Singh 

Con. 

228 

IJjjain 


Radhclal Vyas . . 

Con. 

229 

Chidambaram . . 


MADRAS (41) 

R. Kanakastibai 

Con. 

230 

Chidambaram (R) 


L. Llayaperumal 

Con. 
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3. No. 

Constituency 

Name of the Member 

Party 

231 

Chinglcput 

. . A. Krishnaswami 

Ind. 

232 

Chinglepul (R) 

N. Siva Raf 

Itid. 

233 

Coimbatore 

Smt. Parvaihi M. Krishnan 

CPI 

234 

Cudtlaloic 

.. T.D. Muthukumarasami Navudu 

Ind. 

235 

Dindigul 

M. Gulam Mohidcen . 

Con. 

236 

Diruiigul (R) 

S.C. Balakrishnan 

Con. 

237 

Gobichettipalaya m 

K.S. Ramaswainy 

Con. 

238 

Karur 

K. Periaswami Ciounder 

Con. 

230 

Kfishnagin 

C.R. Narasimhan 

Con. 

240 

Kumbakonam 

C.R. Paltabhi Raitian 

Con. 

241 

Madras North .. 

S.C. Anthony Pillai 

Ind. 

242 

Madras South 

1.1. Ki ishnamachai i 

Con, 

243 

Madurai 

K.l .K Tangamani 

C'PI 

244 

Nagapaltinam 

K.R. Samba ndam 

Con. 

245 

Nagapatlii am ( R ) 

M. Avvrkkannu 

Con. 

24h 

Nagcicod 

P. 1 hanulingom Nadar 

C'on. 

247 

Namakkal 

1 .V. k. Sampath 

Ind. 

248 

Namakkal ( R ) 

S.R Arumugham 

Con 

240 

Niigiris . 

C2 Nanjappan 

Con- 

250 

I^eiambalui' 

M. Palani>andy 

C’on. 

251 

Pcritikiilam 

R Naravanaswami 

C'on. 

252 

Pol lac hr . 

P.R. Ramakrishnan 

Con 

253 

Pudukottai 

R Ramana than C'heltiar 

Con. 

254 

Raman<ithapLi!ani 

P. Subbiah Ambalam . . 

Con. 

255 

Salem 

. S.V. Ra mas warn V 

Con. 

256 

Sri\ iliiputhui 

11. Muthui'amalingn 4 hc\ ai 

Ind. 

257 

Srivjiliputiuir ( R ) 

K S Arumugam 

Con. 

258 

4 an jo IV 

A. Vaiiaean 

Co . 

2^0 

Penkasi 

M Siinkaiapand»<in 

Con. 

260 

Tindivanam 

N.P. Shaunuiga Gounder 

Ind. 

262 

Tiruvannamalai 

R. D ha lanal ingam 

Ind. 

263 

'riruchcndiir 

4\ Ganapathy . 

Con. 

26-4 

Tjruchitapalh 

M. K. M. Abdul Salam 

C'on. 

265 

riruncivcii 

P. 4\ 4 hanu Pillai 

Con. 

266 

Triupathur 

A. I^oraiswami Goundei 

Con. 

267 

'riruvallur 

R. Ciovindarajulu Naidu 

Con. 

268 

V'ellorc . 

N. R. M. Swamy 

Con. 

269 

Vellore (R) 

. VI. Mulluikrishnan 

MYSORK(26) 

Con. 

2 70 

Bangaltuv 

1 1. C. Dasappa 

Con. 

271 

Bangalore Cii v 

N. Kesha va 

C’on. 

272 

Belgaiiin 

B. N. Dalar 

Con. 

273 

Bcllary 

Tckiir Subrahmanyam 

C'on. 

274 

Bijapur South 

Ramappa Balappa Bidaii 

Con. 

275 

Bijapur North 

M. S. Sugandhi 

Ind, 

276 

Chikodi . . 

D. A. Katti 

SCF 

277 

Chitaldrug 

. .1. M. Mohamed Imatn 

.. PSP 

278 

Dharwar North 

D. P. Karmarkar 

Con. 

270 

Dharwar South 

. . T. R. Neswi 

Con. 

280 

Gulbarga 

Mahadevappa Rampurc 

Con. 

281 

Gulbarga(R) .. 

Shankar Deo 

Con. 

282 

Hassan . . 

. . H. Siddananjappa 

Con. 

283 

Kanara 

Joachim Alva . . 

Con. 

284 

Kolar . . 

. . K. C. Reddy 

Con. 

285 

Kolar(R) 

Dodda Thimmaiah 

Con. 

286 

Koppal . . 

. . S. A. Agadi 

Con. 

287 

Mandya 

. . M. K. Shivananjappa 

Con. 

288 

Mangalore 

.. K. R.Achar 

Con. 

289 

Mysore 

M. Shankaraiya 

Con. 

200 

Mysore (R) 

. . S. M. Siddiah 

Con. 

191 

Raichiir . . 

G. S. Mclkotc 

Con. 

292 

Shimoga 

.. K. G, Wodeyar 

Con. 

293 

Tiptur 

. . C. R. Basappa 

Con. 

294 

Tumkur 

. . M. V. Krishnappa 

Con. 

295 

Udipi 

C. Srinivasa Malliah 

Con. 
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s. No. 

Con^itsluorK-v 

Name of the Member 

Party 



OKISSA (20) 


2^)6 

Angu! 

Badakumar Pratap G.inga Deb fiamni 

CjP 

297 

13a last) rc . . 

Bhagabat Sahu 

Con. 

29S 

BaList)rc(K) 

Kanhu Charan Jena 

Con. 

299 

Bhubaneswar 

. N. C. Samantsinhar 

Con. 

300 

Cuttack . . 

Nityanaml Kanungo . . 

Con. 

^01 

Dhenkanal 

. Surendra Mahantv 

GP 

^02 

Ciaujam 

Uma Charan Palnaik 

Jn^. 

303 

Can jam (R) 

Mohan Nayak . . 

Con. 

304 

Kalahandj 

Pralap Keshari Deo 

(iP 

305 

K-alahamli (R ) 

Bi java Chandrasingh Prt>dhan 

GP 

306 

K,endr<<pira 

Surcndianath Dwivedv 

PSP 

307 

Kendra par a (R). . 

Batshnab Charan Mullick 

PSP 

^08 

Kconihar 

1 axmr Narayan Bhania Deo 

Ind. 

"(09 

Korapul . , 

Ja.ganatha Rao 

Con. 

310 

Koraput (R> 

T. Sanganna 

Con. 


Maviirbhanj ( R) 

Ram Chandra Maihi 

Ind. 

3i2 

Pun 

Chinlamani Panigrahi 

CPI 

M3 

Samba I pur 

Shraddhakar Supakar 

GP 

M4 

Sainbalpur (R) 

Banamal/ Kumbha i 

CjP 

315 

Sundarj^arh ( R) 

Kak) C'hantlramani 

CiP 



PUNJAB (22) 


M6 

Anibala . . 

Smt. Subhadra Jos In 

(Ami. 

317 

Ambala (R) 

. Chiini Lai ... 

Con. 

318 

Amritsar 

. O. S. Musallr . . 

Con. 

319 

Bhjilinda 

llukam Singh 

Con. 

320 

Bhatinda(R) 

A|0 Smjih BluUinda 

C’on. 

321 

Fero/icporo 

lc|bal Singh 

Con. 

322 

CiiirdaspiU' 

Diw'an C-haml Sharma 

Con. 

323 

Gurgaon 

Prakash Vir Shastri 

tiid. 

324 

Hissar 

. . Thakur Das Bhargava , 

Con 

^25 

Koshiarpur 

Baldcv Singh 

Con, 

326 

Jhajjar 

Pratap Singh Danila 

CPI 

327 

Julliindiir 

Swaran Singh . 

Con 

328 

Jiillundur (R) 

Sadhu Ram 

Con. 

329 

Kaitlial 

Mool Chand Jain 

Con. 

330 

Kangra 

Hem Ra( 

Con. 

331 

Kangra (R) 

Daljit Singh 

Con. 

332 

Lutlhiana 

Ajit Singh Sai had 1 

Con. 

333 

Ludhiana (R) 

Bahadur Singh . . 

Con. 

334 

Mohindergarh 

Ram Krishan Gupta . . 

Con. 

335 

Patiaki . . 

Achint Ram 

Con. 

336 

Rohtak 

Ranbir Singh Chaiidhuri 

Con. 

337 

Taran-Taran 

. Surjit Singh Majithia 

Con. 



RAJASTHAN (22) 


338 

Ajmer 

Mukat Bchari Lai Bhargava . 

Con. 

339 

Alwar 

. Shobha Ram 

Con. 

340 

Banswara (R) 

P. B. Bhogji Bhai 

Con. 

341 

Barmer . . 

. . Raghunalh Singh 

Ind. 

342 

Bharatpiir 

Rai Bahadur ... 

Con. 

343 

Bhilwara 

Ramesh Chandra Vyas 

Con. 

344 

Bikaner . . 

. . Kami Singh 

Ind. 

345 

Bikaner (R) 

Panna Lai Barupal 

Con. 

346 

Dausa 

. . G. D. Somani . . 

Con. 

347 

Jaipur 

Harish Chandra Sharma 

Ind. 

348 

Jalore 

. S. R. Damani . . 

Con. 

349 

Jhunjhunu 

. . Radheshyam Ramkumar Morarka 

Con. 

350 

Jodhpur 

Jaswantraj Mehta 

Con. 

351 

Kotah . . 

Nemi Chandra Kasliw a) 

Con. 

352 

Kotah(R) 

Onkar Lai 

Con. 

353 

Nagaur 

Mathuradas Mathur . . 

Con. 

354 

Pali 

Harish Chandra Malhur 

Con. 
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.No. 

Constituency 

Name of the Member 


Party 

355 

Sawai Madhopur 

.. Hiralal Shastri 


Con. 

356 

Savvai Madhopur (R) 

Jagan Nath Prasatl Palladia 


Con. 

357 

Sikar 

Raineshwai Taniia 


Con. 

358 

Udaipur . . 

Maiukva Lai Varnia 


Con. 

359 

Udaipur (R) 

Ocen liandhu Parmar 

UTTAR PRADKSil (86) 


Con. 

360 


'\chal Singh 


Con. 

m 

Aligai h 

Jamal Khwuia 


Con. 

362 

Aligarh { fi > 

Nardeo Snatak 


Con. 

363 

Aim ora 

. J. B. S. Bist 


Con. 

V>4 

Miah.ibad 

tail Bahadur Shasttj 


Con. 

V)5 

Amioha 

1 lif/ur Rahman 


Con. 

366 

A/anigarh 

kalika Sineh 


Con. 

^67 

A/aingarli (K) 

Vi'shwanath Prasa^l 


Con. 

368 

llahraich 

. Jogendia Singh . . 


Con. 

5 69 

Halranipui 

Atal Bihar 1 Vajapayci 


JS 

370 

Balia 

Radha Mohan Small 


Con. 

371 

lianda 

Dincsh Singh . . 


Con. 

^12 

Barabanki 

Ram Sevvak Yada\ 


Soc. 

M2 

Barabanki ( R) 

RamanaiHl Shaman 


Con. 

374 

Bareilly 

Salisli Cliandra . 


Con. 

375 

Ikisti 

k(.shava ]>c\a M.dasiva 


Con. 

376 

Basti (R) 

Ram Ganh 


Ind. 

377 

Bijaor 

. Abdul Latif 


Con. 

378 

Bilhaur 

Jagdish Awa''thr 


Soc. 

V79 

Bisauii 

Badan Smgii 


Con. 

^80 

Buduiin 

Raehubir Saliai 


Con. 

38 1 

Bulandshahr 

Raghuhar l)a^al Mism 


Con. 

382 

Btilandshahr 

k.mhaiva La) BalmiLi 


Con. 

38^ 

ChandiUih 

Prahhu Naram Singh 


Soc. 

384 

Dchra I3un 

Mahavii Tyagi .. 


Con. 

385 

Ocoria 

Ramil Vernia 


PSP 

386 

nomariagan} 

Ram Shanker La! 


Con. 

387 

I'Uih 

Rohanlal ( Jialurvcdi 


(A>n. 

388 

htawali 

. Arjun Singh Bliadam ia 


Soc. 

389 

l.tawahiR) 

1 ula Ram 


<Jon. 

^90 

Fai/abad 

Raja Rani Misia 


CA>n. 

391 

Faizabad ( R ) 

P.inn«i Lai 


Con. 

392 

FaiTLikliabad 

Mulchand Du he 


Con. 

393 

Fatchpur 

Ansa I Harvani 


Con. 

394 

F'irozabad 

Braj Raj Singli 


Soc. 

395 

Garhvvai 

Bhakt ba rshan 


('on. 

396 

Ghazipur 

! la r Prasad Singh 


Con. 

397 

Ghosi 

Umrao Singh 


Con. 

398 

Gonda . . 

Dincsh Pratap Singh 


Con. 

399 

Gorakhpur 

. . Sinhasan Singh . . 


Con. 

400 

Gorakhpur (R) . . 

Mahadco Prasad 


Con. 

401 

Hapur 

Krishna Chandra Sharma 


Con. 

402 

Hamirpur 

M. L. Dwivedi .. 


Con. 

403 

Hamirpur(R) 

Lachhi Ram 


Con. 

404 

Hardoi . . 

Chheda Lai Gupta 


Con. 

405 

Hardoi (R) 

. , Shivadin Drohar 


JS 

406 

Hata 

. . Kashi Nath Pandc} 


Con. 

407 

Jalesar . . 

Krishna Chandra 


Con. 

408 

Jaunpur 

. . Birbal Singh 


Con. 

409 

Jaunpur(R) 

. . Ganpali Ram . . 


Con. 

410 

Jhansi 

. . Km. Sushila Nayar 


("on. 

411 

Kaiserganj .... 

Bhagwan Din Misra 


Con. 

412 

Kanpur . 

.. S.M. Banerjee .. 


Ind. 

,413 

Khcri 

. . Khushwaqt Rai 


PSP 

^14 

Lucknow 

Pulin Behari Banerji 


Con. 

415 

Maharajganj 

. . Shibban Lai Saksena . . 


ind. 

416 

Mainpuri 

. . Banshi Das Dhanagar . . 


PSP 

417 

Mathura 

. . Mahendra Pratap 


Ind. 

418 

Meerut . . 

. . Shuhnawaz Khan 


Con. 
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S. No, Constituency 

Name of the Member 


Party 

419 

Mh'zapur 

John N. Wilson 


Con. 

420 

Mirzapur (R) . . 

Rup Narain 


Con. 

421 

Moradabad 

Ram Saran 


Con. 

422 

Musafirkhana 

B.V. Keskar 


Con. 

423 

Miizaffarnagar . 

Sumat Prasad 


Con. 

424 

Nainital 

C.D. Pande 


Con. 

425 

Phulpur 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


Con. 

426 

Phulpur (R ) 

Masuriya Din . . 


Con. 

427 

Pilibhit 

Mohan Swamp 


PSl 

428 

Pratapgarh 

Munishwar Dutt lipadhyay .. 


Con. 

429 

Rac Bareli 

Ferozc Gandhi 


Con. 

430 

Rac Bareli (R) .. 

Baij Nath Kureel 


Con. 

431 

Ram pur 

S. Ahmad Mehdi 


Con. 

432 

Rasra 

Sarjoo Pandey . . 


CPI 

433 

Saharanpur 

A jit Prasad Jain 


Con. 

434 

Saharanpur (R) 

Sunder Lai 


Con. 

435 

SalcmpLir 

Bishwa Nath Ro> 


Con. 

436 

Sardhana 

Vishnu Sharan Dublish 


Con. 

437 

Shahjahanpur , . 

Bishanchandar Seth 


Ind. 

438 

Shahjahanpur (R) 

Narain Dm 


Con. 

439 

Sitapiir . . 

Smt. Uma Nehru 


Con. 

440 

Sitapur(R) 

Paragi Lai 


Con. 

441 

Sultanpur 

Govind Malaviya 


Con. 

442 

Tchri Oarliwal .. 

Manabendra Shall 


C\m. 

443 

Unnao . , 

Vacant 



444 

Unnao(Rl 

SnU. Ganga Devi 


Con. 

445 

Varanasi 

Raghunath Singh 


Con. 



WEST BENGAL (36) 



446 

Asansol , . 

Atulya Ghosh . . 


Con. 

447 

Asansol (R ) 

Mono Mohon Das 


Con. 

448 

Bankura . . 

Ram Goli Banerji 


Con. 

449 

Bankura(R) 

Pashupati Mandal 


Con. 

450 

Barasat 

Arun Chandra Guha 


Con. 

451 

Barrack poic 

Bimal Comar Ghose . . 


PSP 

452 

Basirhal 

Smt. Renu Chakravarliy 


CPI 

453 

Basirhat (R) 

Patesh Nath Kayal 


Con. 

454 

Bcrhamporc 

Tndib Kumar Chaudluiri 


Ind. 

455 

Birbhum 

Anil K. Chanda 


Con. 

456 

Birbhum (R) 

Kamal Krishna Das 


CTon. 

457 

Burdwan 

Subiman Ghose 


FB 

458 

Calcutta Centi a i 

HIrendra Nath Mukerjee 


CPI 

459 

Calcutta East . . 

S.C. Gupta 


CPI 

460 

Calcutta North-West 

Asoke K. Sen 


Con. 

461 

Calcutta South-West . . 

Vacant 


— 

462 

Contai 

Pramathanath Bancrjcc 


PSP 

463 

Cooch-Bohar 

N,R. Ghosh .. .. 


Con. 

464 

Cooch-Behar (R) 

Upendranath Barman 


Con. 

465 

Darjeeling 

T. Manaen 


Con. 

466 

Diamond Harbour 

Purnendu Sekhar Naskar 


Con. 

467 

Diamond Harbour fR). . 

Kansari Haider 


CPI 

468 

Ghatal . . 

N.B. Maiti 


Con. 

469 

Hooghly 

Prabhat Kar 


CPI 

470 

Howrah 

M. Elias 


CPI 

471 

Malda 

Smt. Renuka Ray 


Con. 

472 

Midnapur 

Narasingha Malla Deb 


Con. 

473 

Midnapur(R) .. 

S. Hansda 


Con. 

474 

Murshidabad 

Muhammed Khuda Bukhsh . . 


Con. 

475 

Nabadwip 

Smt. Ilia Palchoudhuri 


Con. 

476 

PuruHa . . 

Bibhuti Bhushan Das Gupta . . 


Ind. 

477 

Scrampore 

Jitendra Nath Lahiri . . 


Con. 

478 

Tamluk 

Satis Chandra Samanta 


Con. 

479 

Uluberia 

Aurobindo Ghosal 


FB 

480 

West Dinajpur . . 

Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya . . 


Con. 

481 

West Dinajpur (R) 

Mardi Selku 


Con. 
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S. No. Constituency Name of the Member Party 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR (6)* 


482 

— 

Abdul Rashid 

.. NC 

483 


Jnder J. Malhotra 

. . NC 

484 

— 

Smt. Krishna Meiita 

. . NC 

485 

— 

Abdur Rahman 

.. NC 

486 

— 

Mohammad Akbar 

.. NC 

487 

— 

A.M. Tanq 

.. NC 



DELHI (5) 


488 

Chandni Chowk 

Radha Raman 

. . Con. 

489 

Delhi Sadar 

. . Brahm Perkash . . 

Con. 

490 

New Delhi 

. . Smt. Sucheta Kripalani 

. . Con. 

491 

Outer Delhi 

. . C. Krishnan Nair 

. . Con. 

492 

Outer Delhi (R). . 

. . Naval Prabhakar 

. . Con. 



HIMACHAL PRADESH (4) 


493 

Chamba . . 

. . Padam Dev 

. . Con, 

494 

Mahasu . . 

S.N. Ramaul 

. . Con. 

495 

Mahasu (R) 

. . Nek Ram Ncgi 

Con. 

496 

Mandi 

. . Joginder Sen 

. . Con. 



MANIPUR (2) 


497 

Inner Manipur . . 

. . Laisram Achaw Singli . . 

Ind. 

498 

Outer Manipur (R) 

.. Rungsung Suisa 

Con. 



TRIPURA (2) 


499 

Tripura . . 

. . Dasaratha Deb 

.. CPI 

500 

Tripura (R) 

.. Bangshi Thakur 

. . Con. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS (1) ♦ 



501 — Lachman Singh 

LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND AMINDIVI ISLANDS (1) ♦ 

502 — Koyilat Nallakoya 

ANGLO-INDIANS (2) * 

503 — Frank Anthony 

504 — A.E.T. Barrow . . 


NORTH EAST FRONTIER TRACT AND NAGA HILLS—TUENSANG 

AREA** 

•505 — Chowkhamoon Gohain 


♦Nominated by the President. 

♦♦Under Section 4 of the Representation of the People Act, 1950, Shri Chokhamoon 
Gohain, a Member nominated by the President continues to represent Part B Tribal 
Ar^ comprising the North East Frontier Tract and Naga Hills — Tuensang Area vide 
Section 5 of the Naga Hills—Tuensang Area Act, 1957. 




Officers of Parliament 

Tlie principal officers of Parliament are the Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of States and the Speaker and the 
Deputy Speaker of the House of the People. Besides presiding over the 
deliberations of the respective Houses, they act as the guardians of their 
privileges. They interpret rules of the Houses and arc the final authority 
on the procedure to be followed in any matter in their respective Houses 
or in any of their commUtecs. The power to certify a Money Bill vests 
in the Speaker of the House of the People, who also presides over joint 
sittings of the two Houses. 


Council of States 

Chairman . . . . S, Radhakri^hnan 

Deputy Chairman .. .V. Krishnamoorthy Roa 


House of the People 

Speaker .. .. M. Ananihasayanam Ayyan^ar 

Deputy Speaker , . link am Singh 


Fimciions and Powers of Parliament 

The main functions of Parliament arc to make laws for the country, 
to make finances available for the needs of the Government and appro- 
priate funds necessary for the services of the State. The two Houses 
form part of the Electoral College for the election of the President and 
constitute the Electoral College for the choice of the Vice-President 
The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the House of the 
People which also votes the salaries and allowances of Ministers and can 
force the resignation of the Council of Ministers by refuring to pass 
the budget or any other major legislative measure or by adopting a vote 
of no-confidence. 

All legislation requires the consent of both Houses of Parliament. 
Delegated legislation is also subject to review and control by Parliament. 
Although all financial legislation mu-t be recommended by the President, 
the House of the People alone can sanction grants, appropriations and 
proposals for taxation. Parliament’s power to debate public questions 
and to review the work of the different departments of the Government 
is unfettered by any limitations except those imposed by the Constitution 
or by its own rules of procedure. In times of emergency, the legislative 
authority of Parliament also extends to the matters enumerated in the 
State List. Besides these, amendments of the Constitution, impeachment 
of the President, the removal of judges of the Supreme Court and High 
Courts, and the removal of the Chief Election Commissioner and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General are among the powers which are exclu- 
sively vested in tlie Union Parliament. 

Procedure 

The proceedings of the two Houses arc governed by their respective 
rules of procedure and conduct of business, made under Article 118 of 
the Constitution. 

Subject to the provisions relating to Money and other financial bills, 
a bill may originate in either House of Parliament. All legislation 
requires the consent of both Houses of Parliament which decide every 
issue by a simple majority of the members present and voting except 
where a special majority is required by the Constitution. Until Parlia- 
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meat by law otherwise provides, the quorum to constitute a meeting of 
cither House of Parliament is one-tenth of its total membership. 

The procedure governing the actual passage of bills in the two 
Houses is identical. Every bill has to pass through the following stages, 
iA\, (i) introduction and publication; (//) general debate on principles; 
(Hi) clause by clause consideration; and (/v) the passing of the bill by 
die 1 louse. After its passage in the two Houses, the bill is presented to 
the Prcfident for his assent and becomes law only after the President has 
given such assent. In cases of clisagrecmcnt between the two Houses, 
the President is empowered to call a joint sitting to deliberate and vote 
upon the measure. At joint sittings decisions are taken by a simple 
majority of the members present and voting. 

There is a special procedure for Money Bills which can be intro- 
duced only in the House of the People. When a Money Bill has been 
passed by the House of the People, it is transmitted to the Council of 
States for its recommendations, and the Council, within a period of 
fourteen days from the date of the receipt of the bill, returns it to the 
House with its recommendations and the House thereupon either 
accepts or rejec^-^ all or any of the recommendations of the Council. t 

Department oj Parliamentary A[)airs 

The planning and co-ordination of the programme of official busi- 
ness before Parliament is done by the Department of Parliamentary 
Affairs. It chalks out the programme for every session, determines inter 
ie priorities for legislative and other official business and recommends 
time to be allotted to various items. This is done in close liaison with 
the Parliamentary and Legal Affairs Committee of the Cabinet on the 
'Government’s side and tlie Business Advisory Committee for each House 
on Parliament’s side. 

The Department examines the day-to-day proceedings of Parliament 
with a view to extracting from them any statements made by Ministers 
which constitute a promise, undertaking or assurance on behalf of the 
Government and send them to the Ministries concerned for implementa- 
tion. Implementation reports when received from the Ministries are laid 
on the tables of the two Houses in the form of periodical statements. 

Government’s stand on bills and resolutions sponsored by private 
members is also determined by the Department on approval by the 
Parliamentary and Legal Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. 

Parliamentary Committees 

To assist Parliament in its deliberations, parliamentary committees 
are appointed either on a motion by the respective Houses themselves or 
by their presiding officers. Committees fall under three groups : those 
of a general nature concerned mainly with the organisation and powers 
of the House, those assisting the Houses in their legislative functions, 
and committees with financial functions. In the first category fall the 
Committees on Rules, Privileges, Absence of Members and the Business 
Advisory Committees, etc. The le^slative committees include Select 
Committees of either House and Joint Select Committees of the two 
Houses, set up ad hoc for the consideration of important bills. The two 
important committees in the third category are the Public Accounts 
Oramittee and the Estimates Committee. While the first of these is com- 
posed of members from both Houses, the membership of the second is 
-confined only to the Lok Sabha. 

The Public Accounts Committee ensures that public money is spent 

♦Important and controversial bills are referred to a Select/Joint Select Committee for 

further scrutiny before they are passed by the Houses. 

tFor procedure relating to the budget, see Chapter XIX. 
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in accordance with Parliament’s decisions and calls attention to cases of 
waste, extravagance, loss, nugatory expenditure or lack of financial integ- 
rity in public services. The Estimates Committee reports on “what eco- 
nomies,, improvements in organisation, efficiency and administrative 
reform consistent with the policy underlying the estimates may be 
elTected.” It also examines whether the money provided in the estimates 
is well laid out and suggests the form in which estimates shall be pre- 
sented to Parliament. Another important committee of the Lok Sabha is 
the Committee on Government Assurances. Its function is to scrutinise 
the assurances given by Ministers on the fioor of the House and to report 
on the extent to which such assurances have been implemented. Minis- 
ters are debarred from being members of these three committees. 

Tlie chairmen of committees are appointed by the presiding officers 
of the respective Houses. One-third of the members of a committee 
constitute the quorum for a meeting. The sittings of the committees are 
private and they are empowered to summon witnesses to appear before 
them and to require production of any papers or records. Decisions in 
committees are also taken by a majority of the members present and 
voting. 

Informal Consultative Committees 

There are Informal Consultative Committees for different Ministries 
which provide a forum for informal discussions between Members of 
Parliament and Ministers and senior officials of the Government on 
matters of policy and the working of administrative departments. 
Membership of these committees is based upon preferences indicated by 
members themselves. To promote free and frank exchange of views, 
tliesc committees do not generally work on the basis of a formal agenda, 
rules of procedure or recorded proceedings. 

Control over Executive 

Apart from the general control exercised through the budgetary pro- 
cedure, Parliament keeps on reviewing the financial administration of the 
Government through its committees on Public Accounts and Estimates. 
The debate on the President’s address to the two Houses, outlining the 
policy of the Government on matters of vital concern to the people and 
the programme of the Government for the session,, provides a major 
occasion for the discussion of governmental policies. 

On urgent public questions, any member may bring forward a motion 
for the adjournment of the House to discuss that matter. There is pro- 
vision for short discussion and ‘calling attention’ to less important 
matters. After giving notice of 15 days, a member may move a resolu- 
tion on any matter of general public interest, which if adopted, is com- 
municated by the Speaker to the Minister concerned for necessary action. 
In extreme cases there is provision for a motion of want of confidence 
in the Council of Ministers which can be moved under a prescribed 
procedure. 

Other opportunities of raising debates and eliciting information on 
the policies of the Government and other public questions and of venti- 
lating grievances against the administration include resolutions, 
‘questions’ by members and ‘half-an-hour discussions’ on matters arising 
out of questions; and emergency adjournment and ‘No-Day-Yet-Named’ 
motions. 

STATE LEGISLATURES 

Of the fourteen States of the Indian Union, ten have a bicameral and 
four a unicameral legislature*. The strength of the Legislative Councils 

♦For the names of the members of State Legislative Councils and Assemblies, see 
Chapter XXIX. 
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•(Vidhan Parishad) and the strength of the elected element of the Legis- 
lative Assemblies (Vidhan Sabha) in the States and the position of various 
parties in the latter, as on December 31, 1959, is given in the following 
table : 


TABLE 27 

ALLOCATION OF SEATS AND STRENGTH OF PARTIES IN 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


1 

State 

No. of 
seals 
in the 
Legis- 
lative 
Council* 

Legislative Ass 

cmbly 

No. of 
seats** 

Con. 

PSP 

CPI 

JS 

OP 

& 

Ind. 

Andhra Pradesh 

90 

301 (1) 

185 

11 

14 

— 

90 

Assam 

— 

io5t(n 

70 

8 

5 

— 

21 

Bihar 

96 

318(1) 

210 

31 

8 

— 

68 

Bombay 

108 

396 (1) 

233 

34 

12 

4 

112 

Kerala*** 

— 

126 

63 

20 

28 

— 

15 

Madhya Pradesh 

90 

288 (2) 

227 

12 

2 

11 

34 

Madras 

63 

205 (2) 

151 

2 

4 

— 

46 

Mysore . . 

63 

208 

148 

19 

1 

— 

40 

Orissa 

— 

140(1) 

56 

10 

9 

— 

64 

Punjab 

51 

154(1) 

119 

1 

i 

6 

9 

18 

Rajasthan 

— 

176(1) 

120 

1 

1 

6 

47 

Uttar Pradesh 

108 

430 (2) 

287 

45 

8 

17 

71 

West Bengal . . 

75 

252 

152 

21 

45 

— 

34 

Jammu & Kashmir. 

36 

75 1 

— 


— 

— 

75 

Total 

780 

3,174(13) 

2,021 

215 

143 

47 

735 


Officers of the Legislature 

The State legislatures have their presiding officers known as the 
Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of the Legislative Council and the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. The 
Chairman of the Council and the Speaker of the Assembly enjoy powers 
and privileges and perform functions similar to those of their counter- 
parts in the Union Parliament. 

Functions 

The State Legislature has exclusive powers over subjects enumerated 
in List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution and concurrent 

t The strength of Legislative Councils is in accordance with the Legislative Councils* 
Act, 1957. 

♦♦Figures in brackets indicate the number of vacant seats. 

♦♦♦Party position in Kerala is as on March 31, 1960, 
t Vide the Naga Hills Tuensang Area Act, 1957. 

t This excludes 25 seats for the Pakistan>occupied areas of the State which are 
kept in abeyance pending the return of those areas to the Indian Union. 

L145DPD~6 
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powers over those enumerated in List III. Ordinances promulgated by 
the Governor are subject to the approval of the Legislature. The finan- 
cial powers of the Legislature include statutory authorisation of all expen- 
diture, taxation and borrowing by the State Government. The Council 
of Ministers is responsible to the Legislative Assembly of the Stale. 

Procedure 

Articles 188 to 213 of the Constitution of Intlia describe the more 
important rules for the conduct of business, disqualification of n^embers, 
powers, privileges and immunities of vState legidatures and their 
members and the legislative procedure for ordinary and financial bills, 
III addition, the State legislatures are empowered by the Constitution to 
frame their own rules of procedure. The quorum for a meeting of the 
Legislature is one-tenth of its membership or ten, whichever is higher. 
A simple majority of the members present and voting, except where a 
special majority is required by the Constitution, decides all questions 
before cither House of the Legislature. In tlic discharge of their duties 
the members and olficers of the State legislatures arc immune from the 
jurisdiefion of law courts. 

I'rcedom of speech and discussion in the legislatures ii giiaianteed 
by the Constitution. Legislatures cannot, however, discuss the conduct of 
any judge of the Supreme Court or of any High Court in the discharge of 
his duties. In their proceedings, the State legislatures use either the 
official language or languages of the State, Hindi or English. 

The detailed procedure governing the passage of ordinary bills and 
financial bills is almost the same as for the Union Parliament. Ordinary 
bills may originate in either House, and in order to become law they 
must be passed by both the Houses without amendments or with only 
such amendments as are agreed to by both, in case of disagreement 
between the two Houses, there is no provision for a joint sitting as in 
the Union Parliament. If a disputed bill is given a second passage by the 
Legislative Assembly after an interval of three months from the date of 
its transmission to the Legislative Council, it automatically becomes law 
after one month of such passage. 

The Legislative Assembly alone has the power to originate Money 
Bills. The Legislative Council can make only recommendations in 
respect of changes it considers necessary within a period of fourteen 
days of the receipt of the bill from the Assembly. This in no way affects 
the freedom of the Assembly to accept or reject the recommendations 
of the Council. 

Reservation oj Bills 

Besides possessing the power to give or withhold his assent to biUs 
passed by the Legislature, the Governor of a State may reserve certain 
bills for the consideration of the Union President. Such bills relate to 
subjects like compulsory acquisition of property, estates and jagirs, 
measures affecting the powers and the position of Higji Courts, and 
imposition of taxes on the storage, distribution and sale of water or elec- 
tricity in inter-State river or river valley development projects. No biU 
seeking to impose restrictions on inter-State trade can be introduced in 
a State legislature without the previous sanction of the President. 

Control over Executive 

Besides exercising the usual powers of financial control, the State 
legislatures use all the normal parliamentary devices like questions, dis- 
cussions, debates, adjournment and no-confidence motions and resolu- 
tions, etc., to keep a watch over the day-to-day work of the Executive. 
They also have their Committees on Estimates and Public Accounts to 
ensure that grants sanctioned by the Legislature arc properly utilised. 
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EXECUTIVE 

UNION 

The head of the Indian Union is the President. All executive autho- 
rity of the Union, including the supreme command of the Defence 
Forces, formally vests in tlie President and all executive actions of the 
Government are taken in his name. In the exercise of his functions, the 
President is aided and advised by a Council of Ministers with the Prime 
Minister at the head. 

The Council of Ministers, as at present constituted, comprises (i) 
Ministers who are members of the Cabinet, (ii) Ministers of State who 
are not members of the Cabinet but hold Cabinet rank and (iii) Deputy 
Ministers. The Cabinet hnally determines and lays down the policy of 
the Government. 

The personnel of the Union Government, as on April 1, 1960, was 
as follows: 


President: Rajendra Prasad 
Vice-President: S. Radhakrishnan 


Members of the Cabinet 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Govind Ballabh Pant 

3. Morarji Ranchodji Desai 

4. Jagjivan Rarn 

5. Gulzarilal Nanda 

6. Lai Bahadur Shastri 

7. Swaran Singh 

8. Kysambally Chengalaraya Reddy 

9. Vcngalil Krishnan Krishna Menon 

10. Sadashiv Kanoji Patil . . 

11. Hahz Mohammad Ibrahim 

12. Asoke Kumar Sen 

13. P. Subtarayan 

Ministers of State 

14. Satya Narayan Sinha .. 

15. Balkrishna Vishwanath Keskar 

16. Dattatraya Parashuram Karmarkar 

17. Panjabrao S. Deshmukh 

18. Keshava Deva Malaviya 

19. Mehr Chand Khanna . . 


Portfolios 

. Prime Minister, External Affairs and 
Department iOf Atomic Energy 
. Home Affairs 
. Finance 
. Railways 

. Labour and Employment and Planning 
, Commerce and Industry 
. Steel, Mines and Fuel 
. Works, Housing and Supply 
. Defence 

. Food and Agriculture 
. Irrigation and Power 
, Law 

, Transport and Communicatiors 

Portfolios 

. Parliamentary Affairs 
. Information and Broadcast! n 
, . Health 
. . Agriculture 
. Mines and Oil 

. Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs 
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20. Nityanand iCanungo 

. . Commerce 

21. Raj Bahadur 

22. Balwant Nagesh Datar . . 

. . Transport and Communications 
. . Home Affairs 

23. Manharlal Mansukhlal Shah 

. . Industry 

24. Surendra Kumar Dey , . 

. . Community Development and Co-opera- 
tion 

25. Kalu Lai Shrimali 

. . Education 

26. Humayun Kabir 

. . Scientific Research and CulturaJ Affairs 

27. B. Gopala Reddy 

. . Revenue and Civil Expenditure 

Deputy Ministers 

Portfolios 

28. Surjit Singh Majithia 

. . Defence 

29. Abid Ali 

. . Labour 

30. Anil Kumar Chanda 

. . Works, Housing and Supply 

3 1 . M.V. Krishnappa 

. . Agriculture 

32. Jai Sukh Lai Hathi 

. . Irrigation and Power 

33. Satish Chandra 

. . Commerce and Industry 

34. Shyam Nandan Mishra . . 

. . Planning 

35. Bali Ram Bhagat 

. . Finance 

36. Mono Mohan Das 

. . Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 

37. Shah Nawaz Khan 

. . Railways 

38. Smt. Lakshmi N. Menon 

. . External Affairs 

39. Smt. Violet Alva 

. . Home Affairs 

40. Kotha Raghuramaiah . . 

. . Defence 

41. A.M. Thomas 

. . Food and Agriculture 

42. R.M. Hajarnavis ^ 

. . Law 

43. S.V. Ramaswami 

. . Railways 

44. Ahm^d Mohiuddin 

. . Civil Aviation 

45. Smt. Tarkeshwari Sinha. . 

. . Finance 

46. P.S. Naskar 

. . Rehabilitation 

47. B.S, Murthy 

. . Community Development and Co-opera- 
tion 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


To assist Ministers in 
a number of Ministries 
1960, these were: 

the discharge of their parliamentary functions, 
have Parliamentary Secretaries. On April 1, 

1. Sadath AUKhan 

. . External Affairs 

2. Jogendra Nath Hazarika 

. . . , External Affairs 

3. Lalit Narayan Mishra . . 

. , Labour and Employment and Planning 

4. Fateslnhrao Pratapsinhrao Gaekwad . . Defence 

5. Anand Chandra Joshi . . 

. . . . Information and Broadcasting 

6. Gajendra Prasad Sinha 

. . Steel, Mines and Fuel 

7. Shyam Dhar Misra 

. . Community Development and Co-opera- 
tion 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

In order to regulate the allocation of Government business and its 
convenient transaction. Rules of Business have been framed under 
Article 77(3) of the Constitution. The allocation is made by the Presi- 
dent on the advice of the Prime Minister by specifying the items of 
business allotted to each Minister and by assigning a Ministry or a part 
of a Ministry or more than one Ministry to the charge of a Minister. 
The Minister is sometimes assisted by a Deputy Minister, who performs 
such functions as may be assigned to him. 

A Secretary to Government is the administrative Head of a Ministry 
and the principal adviser of the Minister.* When the volume of work in a 
Ministry exceeds the manageable charge of a Secretary, one or more 
wings may be established under a Joint Secretary. A Ministry is divided 
into Divisions, Branches and Sections functioning under Deputy Secre- 
taries, Under Secretaries and Section Officers respectively. 

Organisation and Methods Division 

The main task of the Organisation and Methods Division, which was 
set up in Marcli 1954 on the recommendations** of Dr. Paul H. Appleby, 
is to supply leadership and drive, and to build up a common fund of 
information, experience and competence in organisation and methods 
work by co-operative elTort. The three-fold plan with which the Division 
started its activities was: (i) to create a consciousness of the prevailing 
inefficiency and of the need and scope for improvement; (ii) to find out 
facts and to see what actually was wrong and where, and to locate causes 
which adversely alTect the speed and quality of work; and (iii) to devise 
and apply appropriate remedies. The work of the Division is carried 
on through the O and M Cells set up in each Ministry or department 
under the charge of a selected ofllcer generally of the grade of Deputy 
Secretary. Inspections, case studies, arrear stateraerrts, standing guard 
files, recording and indexing, delegation of enhanced authority to the 
Section Officers, personal discussions among officers, internal training 
classes and procedural reforms are some of the methods by which the 
O and M Division tries to achieve speedy and efficient disposal of cases. 

A ‘quality-control’ drive to spread efficitency-consciousness among 
officers of all ranks, ‘level-jumping’ to avoid cases passing through too 
many stages, training in the techniques of work-study and the creation 
of ‘pilot-sections’ manned by Section Officers submitting cases direct 
to the appropriate decision-taking level, are some of the reforms attempted 
by the Division in the recent past. 

The Division has also initiated economy measures in the use of paper 
and stationery and in respect of telephone trunk calls. The Messenger 
Service System has been introduced in certain Ministries and offices, 
which should eventually lead to reduction in expenditure on establishment. 

Pay Commission 

The Government of India appointed a Commission of Enquiry, with 
Shri Justice Jagannadhadas, Judge of the Supreme Court of India, as 
chairman, in August 1957 to examine the principles which should govern 


*For the names of Secretaries to the Government of India, see Appendices. 

**For a brief summary ofthe recommendations of Dr. Appleby, see ‘INDIA 1958’, 
page 70. Dr. Appleby was invited again in 1956 to study the administrative system 
with special reference to Government’s industrial and commercial enterprises. 
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the structure of eniolunients and conditions of service of Central Govern-’ 
ment employees and recommend such changes as might be considered 
desirable. The Commission submitted an interim report in December 
1957, recommending tlie grant of an interim relief of Rs. 5 per month 
in the dearness allowance of all Central Government servants drawing a 
basic monthly pay up to Rs. 250. This was accepted by the Govern- 
ment and relief was sanctioned with effect from July 1, 1957. 

The final Report of the Commission was received by the Government 
towards the end of August 1959.* Government's decisions on ,some of 
the major recommendations of the Commission were announced in the 
Lok vSabha on November 30, 1959. These included the acceptance by 
the Government of a minimum wage of Rs. 80 per month, merger of 
dearness allowance in basic pay, compulsory contribution to tlie Provi- 
dent Fund, and an increase in the number of working days. While 
accepting several recommendations regarding more favourable retirement 
benefits, the Government were unable to accept the Commission’s recom- 
mendation to raise the age of superannuation from the existing 55 to 58. 
Other recommendations of the Commission are being examined by the 
Government and decisions thereon will be taken as early as possible. 

STATES 

The States, like the Centre, have a parliamentary system of respon- 
sible government. The Governor, the constitutional head in each State, 
is a common constituent of both the State Legislature and the Executive. 
All executive actions of the State arc expressed to be taken in his name. 
His oath of office makes it his solemn duty to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution and the law” to the best of his ability and to 
devote himself to the service and well-being of the people. 

Among the more important powers of the Governor are the appoint- 
ment of State Ministers, the allocation of Government business among 
them, the summoning and proroguing of the State Legislature, dissolution 
of the Legislative Assembly and the granting of pardons and remissions, 
etc., of sentences of persons convicted for offences under the State laws. 
Bills passed by the State Legislature, except under certain conditions, 
require the assent of the Governor to become law. The discretionary 
powers of the Governor relate to the making of reports to the Union 
President about (i) the administration of Scheduled Areas and Tribes, 
if any, in his State and (ii) the breakdown of the constitutional machinery. 
In the latter case he administers the State as an agent of the President. 
In the case of Assam, the Governor also enjoys discretionary powers in 
relation to the administration of tribal areas. 

ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN 

Although all executive actions of the State are expressed to be taken 
in the name of the Governor, the real Executive of the State is the 
Council of Ministers headed by the Chief Minister. It is, however, the 
duty of the Chief Minister to communicate to the Governor all decisions 
of the Council of Ministers relating to the administration of the affairs 
of the State and proposals for legislation, and to furnish all such informa- 
tion to him as he might desire. The Council works on the principle 
of collective ministerial responsibility and is accountable to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State. The number of Ministers, who in some 
States are assisted by Deputy Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries, 
varies from State to State. 


•For a brief summary of the recommendations of the Pay Commission, see Appendices 
at the end. 
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Conduct of Government Business 

Similar to the practice at the Centre, the State Ministers also work 
on the portfolio system, each Minister being the final authority in regard 
to the day-to-day administration of subjects allotted to his Ministry by 
the Governor under Article 166(3) of the Constitution. Only matters 
of policy along with subjects in which more than one Ministry is con- 
cerned or on which there is dilTerence of opinion between them are 
referred to the Cabinet or the Council of Ministers. Like the Ministries 
in the LViion Government, the State Ministries are headed by Secretaries 
as their administrative heads. In addition, the States also have Chief 
Secretaries, t who besides acting as Secretaries to the State Cabinets, 
deal with all matters connected with public services and such other mis- 
cellaneous subjects as arc not allotted to other departments, and generally 
co-ordinate the work of all the Government departments. The State 
Secretariats are patterned more or less like their counterpart at the 
Centre. 

Besides Secretaries, who are the principal advisers of Ministers, 
there are heads of departments whose number depends on the number 
of the important subjects administered by a State. They carry out the 
policy and programme of the Government at the headquarters as well as 
in the districts through a field staff. 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNITSt 

The principal unit of administration is the district under a Collector 
and District Magistrate. As Collector, he is responsible to the Com- 
missioner who heads a Division or to the Board of Revenue (depending 
upon the practice obtaining in a particular State), and through that 
agency to the Government, for the proper collection of revenue and for 
the administration of all matters connected with land other than irrigation, 
agriculture and forestry in their technical aspects and registration. As 
District Magistrate, he is responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order and the criminal administration of the District.* For this purpose, 
the police force in the District with the Superintendent of Police as its 
immediate head is under his control and direction, although for purposes 
of disciplinary control and technical supervision, the Superintendent is 
responsible to the Inspector-General of Police. Besides a number of 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors and Magistrates who help him in the 
discharge of his duties, the Collector has also at his disposal the assistance 
and professional advice of a number of other district officers such as 
the Executive Engineer, the Deputy Commissioner of Excise, the Civil 
Supplies Officer and the Forest Officer, etc. 

In some States the District is divided into a number of Sub-Divisions, 
usually three to five. The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, who is in charge 
of the Sub-Division, is the principal assistant of the District Magistrate 
and is responsible to him for the maintenance of law and order, collection 
of Government dues and other connected matters in the Sub-Division. 
In other Slates, the District is divided into Taluks or Tehsils under the 
charge of a Tehsildar or a Mamlatdar. 

Among other district officials are those belonging to the departments 
of Education, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-opera- 
tion, Industries, Labour, Jails, Local Fund Audit, etc., who carry out 
thfiir respective duties under the direction and orders of their heads of 
departments at the State headquarters. 

tFor the names of Chief Secretaries to Slate Governments, see Chapter XXIX. 
t A complete list of districts and their taluks/tehsils, along with the area and popu- 
lation of each, is given in Table 7 of Chapter I. 
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Co-ordination for purposes of development programmes at State head- ' 
quarters is achieved through an inter-departmental Committee of Secre- 
taries in charge of various development departments with the Chief 
Secretary or the Secretary in charge of planning as the Chairman. Gene- 
rally, the functions of co-ordination for planning and for the implementa- 
tion of programmes in the districts are combined in a single officer 
commonly described as the Development Commissioner. As a rule, a 
Committee of the State Cabinet under the Chief Minister provides overall 
guidance and direction. State Planning Boards which include ^leading 
non-officials have also been constituted in most of the States. 

The Collector, who is the Chief Development Officer of the District, 
is assisted in many States by Additional Collectors and District Develop- 
ment or Planning Officers. District Development or Planning Com- 
mittees, on which members of the State Legislature and Parliament from 
the District, representatives of District and Municipal Boards and leading 
non-official workers are represented, ensure popular association with the 
formulation and implementation of development programmes. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local self-governing institutions are broadly classified into two cate- 
gories — urban and rural. In the big cities they are known as Corpora- 
tions, and in medium and small towns as Municipal Committees or 
Boards. The civic needs of rural areas are looked after by District or 
Taluk Boards and Gram Panchayats, their territorial jurisdictions coin- 
ciding with their administrative boundaries. 

Corporations 

The corporations, established under specific Acts of the State Legis- 
latures, are headed by elected Mayors. The administration of a city 
under a corporation is entrusted to three authorities: (i) the General 
Council of the Corporation; (ii) the Standing Committees of the Council; 
and (iii) the Commissioner or Executive Officer. The General Council 
appoints all the officers of the corporation except the Commissioner who 
is usually appointed by the State Government. The Standing Committees 
elected by the Council carry out the main work of the administration 
covering taxation and finance, engineering works, health and education. 
The executive power of the corporation vests in the Commissioner, who 
prescribes the duties of the various establishments and supervises their 
work. In addition to matters connected with the safety, health, education 
and other conveniences of the citizens, the jurisdiction of the corporation 
also extends to the maintenance of streets and bridges, avenues and parks, 
recreation grounds and markets. 

Munidpal Boards and Committees 

Municipalities with elected Presidents also function through com- 
mittees. All the members of a municipality constitute its general body 
which discusses and decides all questions of policy and important details 
of municipal administration. The powers of passing the budget, imposing 
taxation, voting expenditure and making rules and regulations vest in the 
general body. The day-to-day work of the municipality is carried on by 
an executive officer, drawn either from the State cadre of municipal execu- 
tive officers or from the State Civil Service. 

In general, the obligatory functions of a municipality are: scavenging 
and sanitary measures to keep public streets clean and healthy; regulation 
of places for the disposal of the dead and registration of birdis and 
deaths; construction, maintenance and improvement of public streets, 
datrines, drains, etc.; maintenance of public hospitals and provision of 
medical relief; primary education; regulation of offensive or dangerous 
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trades and practices; lighting of public streets; and provision of adequate 
water supply. At their own discretion, municipalities may, however, 
also take up the construction and maintenance of libraries, museums, 
rest houses and other public buildings, and the laying out of public 
gardens, parks, public streets and any other measures likely to promote 
the welfare of citizens. 

In recent years, a number of bigger cities have established Improve- 
ment Trusts and Town Planning bodies to improve the existing condi- 
tions of cities and to regulate their future expansion. The Central 
Regional and Urban Planning Organisation, set up by the Union Ministry 
of Health, advises the State governments in regard to their town planning 
problems. The passage in 1956 of the Slum Areas (Improvement and 
Clearance) Act by Parliament is another measure in the same direction. 

District Boards and Zila Parishads 

The principal function of a district board is to provide for primary 
and secondary education, to construct and maintain roads other than 
highways, and to manage public health and charitable institutions in 
rural areas. Like municipalities, district boards are elected on the basis 
of adult franchise. They have their Presidents and Vice-Presidents who 
are elected by and from among the members of the board. For the 
day-to-day execution of their work, district boards have a permanent 
Secretary or Commissioner who works under the direction of the elected 
President. The rest of the executive staff of the board consists of engi- 
neers, health oflicers and inspectors, etc. The board also works through 
committees. 

The entire concept of district boards as known hitherto has, however, 
undergone a drastic change with the new experiment in ‘democratic 
decentralisation’ launched recently in the States of Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Madras. The old district boards in these States have been 
abolished and replaced by Zila Parishads with the Panchayat at tihe 
village and the Block Panchayat Samiti at the block levels as the first 
two tiers of a three-tier machinery for all civic and* developmental acti- 
vities in the district.* The remaining eleven States have also either 
enacted or are enacting legislation to introduce similar measures with 
minor variations to suit their individual requirements. 

Village Panchayats 

One of the directive principles of State policy in the Constitution of 
India is that the State shall take steps to organise village panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to 
enable them to work as units of self-government (Article 40). In pur- 
suance of this directive, most of the States have enacted the requisite 
legislation so that the network of village panchayats now covers more 
than half the total number of villages in the country. Their number on 
March 31, 1958, was 1,64,358. 

Panchayats are elected by gaon sabhas consisting of the entire adult 
population of the village. Elected from among the villagers, they are 
responsible for providing civic and other amenities to residents. Medical 
relief, maternity and child welfare, the management of common grazing 
grounds, the maintenance of village roads, streets, tanks and wells and 
provision of sanitation, drainage, etc., are some of the other functions 
wnich are usually undertaken by them. In some places panchayats also 
look after primary education, the maintenance of village records and the 
realisation of land revenue. For building up funds they levy taxes on 


*For the composition, functions, working, etc. of Zila Parishads and Panchayat Siamitis, 
see Chapter XVIII on ‘Community Development*. 
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houses and lands, fairs and festivals, sale of goods and impose octroi . 
duties, etc. 

The National Conference on Community Development held at 
Mt. Abu in May 1958 recommended an organic integration of the 
panchayat administration with the Development Commissioner’s organi- 
sation from the State headquarters down to the village level. It also 
recommended that at least one panchayat in each Gram Sevak*s circle 
should be made responsible for planning and implementing the commu- 
nity development programme. ^ 

Besides their administrative and civic functions, panchayats also have 
a judicial wing called the nyaya panchayat. Elected from among the 
members of the village panchayat, they are competent to try minor 
olTences under the Indian Penal Code and other special and local laws. 
Their powers of punishment arc limited to the imposition of moderate 
fines. Their civil jurisdiction extends to suits up to the money value of 
Rs. 200. The nyaya panchayat employs a simple and summary proce- 
dure for the disposal of cases. Legal practitioners are not permitted to 
appear before it. 

Finances 

The sources of local finance at present arc: (i) taxes levied by local 
bodies; (ii) taxes levied by local bodies but collected by the State Govern- 
ments on their behalf; (iii) share in the taxes levied and collected by the 
State Governments; (iv) grants-in-aid given by the State Governments; and 
(v) revenue from non-tax sources. 

The Local Finance Enquiry Committee appointed in 1949 recom- 
mended that terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by the railways, 
sea or air and taxes on railway fares and freights listed under item 89 
of the Union List should be reserved for local bodies. It further recom- 
mended the reservation of some ten or twelve other taxes such as those 
on lands and buildings, mineral rights, entry of goods into local areas, 
consumption and sale of electricity, advertisements other than those 
published in newspapers, goods and passengers carried by road or inland 
waterways, vehicles, animals and pets, professions and luxuries, and tolls 
and capitation taxes listed in the State List of the Seventh Schedule to 
the Constitution for utilisation by local bodies. 

The Taxation Enquiry Commission appointed early in 1953 held the 
view that a sound system of local finance can rest only on local and 
direct taxation. They prescribed a two-fold criteria for the devolution 
of powers of taxation to local bodies: (i) stability of the taxes; and (ii) 
capacity to levy and administer the taxes equitably and adequately. Tlie 
Commission also recommended financial assistance by the State Govern- 
ments in the shape of loans and subsidies. 

PUBLIC SERVICES 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

The Union Public Service Commission is an independent authority 
constituted under Article 315(1) of the Constitution of India. The 
Chairman and members of the Commission are appointed by the 
President. The Constitution provides that as nearly as may be one-half 
of the members must be persons who at the time of their appointments 
have held office for at least ten years either under the Government af 
India or a State Government. A member of the Commission holds 
office for a term of six years or until he attains the age of 65. The 
Chairman or a member of the Commission can be removed only by the 
President on the ground of misbehaviour, after he has received a report 
from the Supreme Court to which a reference is made for an inquiry* 
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In order to emphasise and ensure the independence of the Commis- 
sion, the Constitution debars its Chairman from further e^nployment 
either under the Government of India or the Government of a State. A 
member, other than the Chairman of the Commission is, hoAvever, eligible 
for appointment as Chairman of that Commission or of a State Public 
Service Commission, but for no other Government employment. 

The personnel of the Union Public Service Commission, as on April 
1, I960, was as follows : 

Chair man .. V. S. Hcjmadi 

Members . . J Sivashiinniiipam Pillai 

C, V. Mahajan 
P. L. Varma 
S n.7uhccr 
G. S. Mahaiani 
A. T. Sen 
M. L. Chaliirvedi 
M. A. Venkataramana Naidu 

Functions 

The functions of the Commission as prescribed in Article 320 of the 
Constitution are : (i) recruitment to all civil services and posts under the 
Union Government by written examinations, by interview and by pro- 
motion and (ii) advising the Government on all matters relating to methods 
•of recruitment, principles to be followed in making appointments to civil 
services and posts and making promotions and transfers. All discipli- 
nary matters affecting Government servants, any claim by or in respect 
of persons who are serving or have served under the Government of 
India in a civil capacity for re-imbursement of any expenses incurred by 
them in defending legal proceedings instituted against them in respect of 
their official acts and any claims for the award of compensations in 
respect of injuries sustained by Government servants while on duty, etc., 
also fall within its sphere of responsibility. It is obligatory for the Gov- 
ernment to consult the Commission on all these matters. The President 
can, howevei, make regulations specifying the matters in which either 
generally or in any particular circumstances or class of cases it shall not 
be necessary for the Government to consult the Commission. Such regu- 
lations ha\c to be placed before Parliament. Article 321 of the Con- 
stitution lays down that an act made bv Parliament may provide for the 
exercise of additional functions by the Union Public Service Commission 
in respect of the services of the Union and also in respect of the services 
of any local authority or other body-corporate constituted by law or any 
public institution. 

The Union Public Service Commission submits an annual report of 
its work to the President who causes it to be laid before each House of 
Parliament. If there are any cases where the Government is unable to 
accept the advice of the Commission, a memorandum explaining the 
reasons for such non-acceptance has to be placed before Parliament. 

The standards and syllabi of competitive examinations for recruitment 
to the all-India and Central Services are laid down by the Commission 
in consultation with the Ministries of the Government of India and educa- 
tionists of standing. In addition to qualifying in the written tests, candi- 
dates competing for these services have also to appear at a personality 
fest. The Chairman or a member of the Commission presides over the 
Board; the Commission is assisted at these tests by senior administrators 
and others of high academic standing. 

The Commission has to make direct recruitment to quite a large 
number of specialised posts, which cannot be filled by promoting persons 
belonging to duly constituted services. At interviews for such posts. 
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a representative of the Ministry concerned invariably joins the selection 
board and helps the Commission to assess the suitability of the candidates. 
In addition, it is usual to associate with the board a specialist or two not 
connected with the Ministry concerned. Whenever necessary, practical 
or written tests are also held. The Commission explores possibilities of 
securing suitable personnel through direct contact with experts in different 
fields, whenever it is unable to recruit candidates otherwise. 

A new field of recruitment lo Civil Services has come into being as 
a result of the decision taken by the Government in consultation with 
the Commission that officers of the Defence Services who have retired 
recently or are about to retire may be absorbed in civil posts for which 
they may be found suitable by the Commission. 

ALL-INDIA SERVICES 

Recruitment to the two alUndia Services (/.c. the Indian Administra- 
tive Service and the Indian Police Service) and other Central Services* 
is made by the Union Public Service Commission on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination supplemented by a personality test. The conditions 
of service of persons appointed to the public services under the Union 
are regulated by Acts of Parliament. The All-India Services Act was 
passed by Parliament in October 1951 and detailed rules and regulations 
under the Act have since been promulgated. 

Under Article 311, no member of a civil or an all-India service under 
the Union or a State can be dismissed or removed by an authority sub- 
ordinate to that by which he was appointed. Further, before they are 
dismissed or reduced in rank, the delinquent officers must be given a 
reasonable opportunity to defend themselves. This privilege is, however, 
denied (i) to those convicted on a criminal charge; (ii) where the dis- 
missing authority is satisfied that it is not practical to give the offender 
an opportunity to defend himself; and (iii) where the President or a 
Governor is satisfied that from the point of view of the security of the 
State, it is inexpedient to allow an opportunity for defence to the offender. 

Training of Services 

A new development in this field has been the setting up of the National 
Academy of Administration at Mussoorie on vSeptember 1, 1959, by 
merging the IAS Staff College, Simla, and the IAS Training School, Delhi. 
The probationers of the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian 
Police Service are now trained at the National Academy of Administra- 
tion, Mussoorie, and the Central Police Training College, Abu, respec- 
tively. Among the principal subjects taught to the IAS officers are: 
Indian history and constitution, elements of criminal and civil law, the 
theory and practice of public administration with special reference to the 
social, cultural and economic developments in the country and the 
language of the State to which the trainees are allotted. Probationers of 


♦These are; Indian Foreign Service, Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Indian De- 
fence Accounts Service, Indian Railway Accounts Service, Indian Customs and Excise 
Service, Indian Income-Tax Service (Class I), Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial 
Departments of the Superior Revenue Establishment of Indian Railways, Indian Postal 
Service (Class I), Military Lands and Cantonments Service (Class I and II), Central 
Secretariat Service (Grade 111), Railway Board Secretariat Service (Grade III), Cus- 
toms Appraisers Service (Class II), Central Engineering Service (Class I and II), Cei\- 
tral Electrical Engineering Service (Class I and II), Indian Railway Service of Engineers, 
Signal Engineering Department of the Superior Revenue Establishment of Indian 
Railways, Electrical Engineering Department of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of Indian Railways, Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) Department 
of the Superior Revenue Establishment of the Indian Railways, Telegraph Engineering 
Service (Class I). Telegraph Traffic Service (Class II), Military Engineering Service 
(Class I), and Survey of India (Class I and 11) Services. 
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the Indian Foreign Service are given training at the National Academy 
of Administration for six months. They are taught Asian history, inter- 
national law and practice, economic geography and geopolitics and inter- 
national trade as additional subjects. 

The Academy also conducts refresher courses for oiEcers of the IAS 
with 6 to 10 years’ service and a combined training course in foundational 
subjects for the probationers of the All-India and Central Services, 
Class I. The refresher course for IAS officers consists of study of admi- 
nistration in specialised branches, discussions on administrative diffi- 
culties and pooling of experience gathered by officers in the field in 
different States. The subjects for the combined course are: evolution 
of the modern Indian State as a democratic, secular and welfare State; 
Constitution of India — its evolution and basic principles and main provi- 
sions; parliamentary democracy; public administration; Indian economy; 
State and the social services including Sarvodaya and Gandhian philo- 
sophy; socialism; industrial relations; science and technology; statistics; 
and general subjects like linguistics along with the common features of 
the various languages prevalent in India. 

The principal subjects for the course of training at the Central Police 
Training College are: Indian Criminal Law; Constitution of India; Police 
procedure and administration including ways and methods of combating 
corruption; medical jurisprudence; scientific aids to the detection of crime; 
ballistics; drill; weapon training; equitation; motor transport; wireless 
training; Hindi; fire service; emergency relief; civil defence; and probation 
and after-care of discharged prisoners. Tlie probationers also undergo 
military training. 

A new feature of the training programme, both for the IAS and IPS, 
is an educational and cultural tour to Army and Police training institu- 
tions, development project areas, and community project and national 
extension blocks. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT SERVICE , 

The Central Secretariat Service, for manning posts in the Central 
Secretariat and the attached offices, was created in 1950. The Service 
was originally organised into four grades v/z. Grade I (Under Secretary 
or equivalent), Grade II (Superintendent), Grade HI (Assistant Superin- 
tendent) and Grade IV (Assistant). Subsequently a new grade called 
the Selection Grade, comprising officers of the Service appointed to posts 
of Deputy Secretary and equivalent rank under the Government of India, 
was added. Appointments from Grade I (Under Secretary) to the Selec- 
tion Grade and from Grade II (Superintendent) to Grade I of the Central 
Secretariat Service are made entirely by selection on the basis of merit. 
Recruitment to Grade II is also made entirely by promotion on the basis 
of merit from Grade III (Assistant Superintendent). Half the number 
of vacancies in Grade III is filled by direct recruitment on the results 
of the combined competitive examination held for recruitment to the 
Indian Administrative Service and allied Central Services, and the remain- 
ing half by promotion from Grade IV (Assistant). Half the number of 
vacancies in the grade of Assistant (Grade IV) is filled by direct recruit- 
ment on the results of open competitive examinations held by the Union 
Public Service Commission and the remaining half by promotion from 
the* Clerical Grades. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE POOL 

An Administrative Pool for staffing senior posts at the Centre was 
constituted by the Government of India in October 1957 in consultation 
with the State Governments. The purpose is to build up a reserve of 
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officers with special training and experience for economic administration 
and for maintaining continuity of knowledge and experience in the field 
of general administration. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT POOL 

For staffing senior managerial posts in the public enterprises operating 
under the Union Ministries, the Government of India also constituted in 
November 1957 an Industrial Management Pool. For the present, the 
Ministries of Steel, Mines and Fuel, Transport and Communications and 
Commerce and Industry will participate in the scheme, which will be 
under the administrative control of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs* 
Any other Ministry concerned with the running of industrial undertakings 
may later join the scheme. The Union Public Service Commission 
recommended 212 candidates for appointment to the various grades of 
the Pool in February 1959, and offers of appointment were made to all 
except 51 of them by the end of the year. 

STATE SERVICES 

Although the two all-India services arc organised on the basis of Slate 
cadres and a majority of the principal administrative posts both at the 
State and district headquarters is manned by members of these services, 
the States have their own civil services to administer the subjects falling 
within the sphere of their autonomy. To recruit personnel to their civil 
services, the States also have Public Service Commissions on the mode! 
of the Union Commission. 

The executive branch of the State Civil Service is the most important 
among the public services of the State. Most of the sub-divisional 
appointments are held by the members of this service. The two other 
important branches are the State Police and Judicial Services. Apatt 
from these, there are a good number of other State cadres to man the 
technical branches of governmental administration like public works, 
irrigation, forests, •agriculture, public health, education, veterinary, regis- 
tration, co-operation, community and national extension services and 
so on. 

Besides enjoying the usual safeguards provided for civil services in 
the Constitution, the members of these services are governed by detailed 
rules and regulations made by the respective States. Almost all the 
States have their own arrangements for giving the requisite training to 
fresh entrants. 



CHAPTER VI 


JUDICIARY 

The adoption of a federal constitution by India in 1950 did not 
disturb the continuity of existing laws and the unified structure of courts 
evolved through more than a century of British rule. Article 372 
provides that all laws which were in force immediately before the com- 
mencement of the Constitution, with the exception of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and the Indian Independence Act, 1947, shall continue to 
be in force until altered, repealed or amended by a competent legislature 
or authority. Article 375 provides that “all courts of civil, criminal and 
revenue jurisdiction, all authorities and all otticers, judicial, executive and 
ministerial, throughout the territory of India, shall continue to exercise 
their respective functions,” subject to the provisions of the Constitution. 
The unity of the judicial structure was preserved by placing such basic 
branches of law as criminal law and procedure, civil procedure, marriage 
and divorce, adoptions, wills, intestacy and sucqession, trtansfer of 
property, contracts, evidence, etc., on the Concurrent List. 

SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 

The Supreme Court of India stands at the apex of a single unified 
judicial system for the whole country.* Tlie Constitution has invested 
it with wide appellate powers over all other courts and tribunals; and 
its position as the highest judicial body in the country has been 
strengthened by making] Courts, including tlie appointment and 

removal of their judges, a Union subject. As the guardian and interpreter 
of the Constitution, the Court has not only to hold the scales even 
between the Union and the States, but also to act«as the custodian of 
the liberties of tlie citizen. 

The membership of the Court, as on April 1, 1960, was as follows : 

Chief Justice : B. P. Sinha 

Judges : J. Imam 
S, K. Das 

J. L. Kapur 

P. B. Gajendragadkar 
A. K. Sarkar 

K. Subba Rao 
K. N. Wanchoo 
M. Hidayatullah 
K. C. Das Gupta 
J. C. Shah 

The following are the Law Officers of the Union Government : 
Attorney^-General of India : M. C. Setalvad 
SoUcitor-General of India : C. K. Daphtary 
. Additional Solicitor^eneral of India : H. N. Sanyal 

Powers of Interpretation 

As regards the precise powers of the Supreme Court to interpret 
the Constitution, the Court has defined the position in a number of its 


♦For constitutional provisions governing the composition of the Court and the 
appointment of judges etc., see Chapter 1X1. 
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own judgments given during the last nine years. The Judiciary in India 
cannot alter or amend the law under the cover of ‘liberal interpretation’. 
It has no powers to review legislative policy or to nullify the Act of the 
legislature with reference to general principles of jurisprudence To 
put it in the words of the Court itself : “Where the fundamental law 
has not limited, either in terms or by necessary implication, the general 
powers conferred upon the legislature, wc cannot declare a limitation 
under the notion of having discovered something in the spirit of the 
Constitution which is not even mentioned in the instrument. It is 
dilficult, upon any general principles, to limit the omnipotence of the 
sovereign legislative power by judicial interposition, except so far as 
the express words of a written Constitution give that authority.’’* 

Subject to these limitations, it is the duty of the Supreme Court 
to see that the laws in the country are fairly administered and no citizen 
is denied justice by any court or tribunal. Article 140 provides that 
“the law declared by the Supreme Court shall be binding on all courts 
within the territory of India”. Further, in exercise of its jurisdiction, 
the Supreme Court is authorised to pass such decree or order as is 
necessa ]7 for securing complete justice in any case or matter pending 
before it; and any decree or order so passed is enforceable throughout 
the territory of India. All civil and judicial authorities in the country 
arc specifically enjoined by the Constitution to act in aid of the Supreme 
Court. 

Jurisdiction 

The Supreme Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction. Its 
exclusive original jurisdiction extends to all disputes between the Union 
and one or more States or between two or more States inter se. In 
addition to this, Article 32 of the Constitution gives an extensive original 
jurisdiction to the Suprteme Court in regard to the enforcement of 
fundamental rights guaranteed under Part III of the Constitution. It is 
empowered to issue directions or orders or writs including those in the 
nature of writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto 
and certiorari, whichever may be appropriate, to enforce these rights. 
Any person who complains of any infringement of fundamental rights 
is at liberty to move the Supreme Court, whose powers on this subject 
are not confined only to issuing these writs as they are known in the 
English law. It can also improve upon them so as to avoid any technical 
deficiency or to adapt them to Indian circumstances. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court can be invoked by 
leave from the High Court concerned in respect of any judgment, decree 
or final order from such court in a case involving a substantial question 
of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution, or in civil matters 
where the amount or value of the subject matter of the dispute is not 
less than Rs. 20,000 or where the judgment, decree or final order involves 
claims respecting property of like amount or where the High Court 
concerned certifies that the case is a fit one for appeal to the Supreme 
Court. In criminal cases, the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
has been provided for, “if the High Court (a) has on appeal reversed 
an order of acquittal of an accused person and sentenced him to death; 
(b) has withdrawn for trial before itself any case from any court 
subordinate to its authority and has in such trial convicted the accused 
person and sentenced him to death; or (c) certifies that the case is a 
fit one for appeal to the Supreme Cburt”. Parliament is authorised to 
confer on the Supreme Court any further powers to hear and entertain 
appeals from any judgment, final order or sentence in a criminal pro- 
ceeding of a High Court in Indian territory. 

•A. K. Gopalan v. the State of Madras, 1950. 
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Besides this the Supreme Court has a very wide appellate jurisdiction 
over all courts and tribunals in India inasmuch as it can grant special 
leave to appeal from any judgment, decree, determination, sentence or 
order in any case or matter passed or made by any court or tribunal 
in the territory of India. It has also a special advisory jurisdiction in 
matters which may specifically be referred to it by llie President under 
Article 143 of the Constitution. 

Working; of the Court 

The Supreme Court is a court of record and has all the powers of 
such a court, including the power to punish for contempt of itself. It 
has the power to frame its o\^m rules of procedure. In the exercise of 
these powers, it made the Supreme Court Rules, 1950, which, as amended 
from time to time, govern the day-to-day working of the Court. Under 
Article 145 of the Constitution, the Supreme Court can fix the minimum 
number of judges who arc to sit for any purpose iind may provide for 
the powers of single judges and Division Courts, subject to the condition 
that all cases involving a substantial question of law as to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution are heard by a bench consisting of not less 
than five judges. Judgments of the Supreme Court, which must always 
be delivered in open Court, are arrived at with the concurrence of the 
majority of the judges present at the hearing, A judge who does not 
agree with the majority may give a dissenting judgment. 

Tlie cases in the Supreme Court can be filed by the parties personally 
or through advrKates, specially registered as “Advocates on Record”. 
If it is an appeal case, copies of the judgments of lower courts along with 
all relevant evidence, oral as well as documentary, have to be printed 
before the case is filed. 

The Roll of Advocates of the Supreme Court is kept in two parts, 
the first containing the names of senior advocates and the second those 
of other advocates. At the end cf 1959, 2,781 lawyers were registered 
with the Supreme Court Bar. ♦ 

During the year 1959, the Supreme Court disposed of 142 petitions 
under Article 32 of the Constitution for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights and 110 appeals involving questions concerning the interpretation 
of the provisions of the Constitution. The Court also dealt with one 
Special Reference made to it under Article 143 of the Constitution.*" 

LAW COMIVIISSION 

In pursuance of the announcement made by the Union Law Minister 
in Parliament on August 5, 1955, a Law Commission was appointed 
with the following terms of reference : 

(i) to review the system of judicial administration in all its 
aspects and suggest ways and means for improving it and 
making it speedy and less expensive; and 

(ii) to examine the Central Acts of general application and 
importance and recommend the lines on which they should 
be amended, revised, consolidated or otherwise brought 
uptodate. 

The Commission which started functioning with effect from 
September 16, 1955, functioned in two sections. The first section dealt 
maiitly with die question of the reform of judicial administration, and 
the second section was mainly concerned with the statute law revision. 
The two sections, however, worked in close co-operation with each other 
under the direction of the Cliairman. 

•For brief summaries of some important constitutional cases, see ‘Supreme Court 

Decisions^ under Appendices. 

L145DPD— 7 
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The Commission completed its work regarding the reform of judicial 
administration by the end of September 1958 and submitted its Report 
on September 30, 1958. It was laid on the table of the Houses of 
Parliament on February 25, 1959. The measures, to be taken on the 
recommendations of the Commission, are under examination. 

As regards the work of statute law revision, the Commission has 
so far submitted 12 Reports on the following subjects : 

(1) The liability of the State in tort, 

(2) Parliamentary legislation relating to sales-tax, 

(3) Indian Limitation Act, 1908, 

(4) British statutes applicable to India, 

(5) Indian Registration Act, 1908, 

(6) Indian Partnership Act, 1932. 

(7) Indian Sale of Goods Act, 1930, 

(8) The Specific Relief Act, 1877, 

(9) The law of acquisition and requisitioning of land, 

(10) The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, 

(11) Tlic Indian Income-tax Act. 1922, and 

(12) The Indian Contract Act, 1872. 

The Commission has also submitted a Report on the sitting of High 
Courts in Benches at different places in a State. Necessary steps for 
implementing some of the above reports have already been taken. 

With the submission of its report on the reform of judicial 
administration, the Commission as constituted in 1955, ceased to function. 
In order, however, to continue the task of statute law revision, the 
Commission was reconstituted with effect from December 20, 1958. 
The reconstituted Commission coasists of a Chairman, who is a retired 
judge of the Supreme Court, two whole-time Members, who are retired 
judges of High Courts, two part-time Members chosen from the Bar, 
and the Secretary to the Government of India. Ministry of Law 
(Legislative Department), as ex officio Member. 

The terms of <- reference of the reconstituted Law Commission are 
to examine the Central Acts of general application and importance and 
recommend the lines on which they should be amended, revised, 
consolidated, or otherwise brought uptodate. The principal objectives 
in the revision of the existing statute laws will be as follows : 

(a) to simphfy the laws in general, and the procedural laws 
in particular; 

(b) to ascertain if any provisions are inconisistent with the 
Constitution and suggest the necessary alterations or 
omissions; 

(c) to remove anomalies and ambiguities brought to light by 
conflicting decisions of High Courts or otherwise; 

(d) to consider local variations introduced by State legislation 
in the concurrent field, with a view to re-introducing and 
maintaining uniformity; 

(e) to consolidate Acts pertaining to the same subject with such 
technical revision as may be found necessary; 

(f) to suggest modifications, wherever necessary, for imple- 
menting the directive principles of State policy laid dowm in 
the Constitution; and 

(g) to suggest a general policy in revising the laws. 

HIGH COURTS 

The judicial administration of every State is headed by a High Court. 
As shown below, there are fourteen High Ctourts in India : 
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TABLE 28 

JURISDICTION AND SEAT OF mCH COURTS* 


No. 

Name 

Year 
of esta- 
blish- 
ment 

Territorial 

jurisdiction 

Seat of the Court 

1 

Allahabad . . 

1919 

Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad (Bench at 
Lucknow) 

2 

Andhra Pradesh . . 

1954 

Andhra Pradesh 

Hyderabad 

3 

Assam 

1948 

Assam 

Gauhati 

4 

Bombay 

1861 

Bombay 

Bombay (Benches at 
Nagpur and Raj- 
kot) 

5 

Calcutta 

1861 

West Bengal, Anda- 
man and Nicobar 
Islands 

Calcutta 

6 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1928 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Srinagar and Jammu 

7 

Kerala 

1956 

Kerala, Laccadive, 

Minicoy and Amin- 
divi Islands 

Ernakulam ( Bench at 
Trivandrum) 

8 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

1956 

Madhya Pradesh 

Jabalpur (Benches at 
Indore and Gwa- 
lior) 

9 

Madras 

1861 

Madras 

Madras 

10 

Mysore 

1884 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

11 

Orissa 

1948 

Orissa 

Cuttack 

12 

Patna 

1916 

Bihar 

Patna 

13 

Punjab 

1947 

Punjab and Delhi 

Chandigarh (Bench at 
Delhi) 

14 

Rajasthan , . 

1949 

Rajasthan 

Jodhpur 


For three-quarters of a century, till the establishment of the Federal 
Court of India in 1937, some of these courts were virtually the highest 
courts in the country. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
which exercised an appellate jurisdiction in certain categories of cases, 
had no administrative control over the High Courts. Under the new 
Constitution, however, the power of the High Courts has been affected 
to the extent that the Supreme Court, with a slightly wider appellate 
jurisdiction, has now been established in the coimtry. Althou^ the 
Constitution does not vest the Supreme Court with any administrative 
control over the High Courts, some administrative link has been provided 
by Article 217 which requires the President to consult the Chief Justice 
of India while appointing judges to the High Courts. 

Ordinarily, a High Court is identified with the State where it exercises 
its jurisdiction, but the State Legislature has no power to alter the 
constitution or the organisation of the High Court. This power vests 
in the Union Parliament. Similarly, the power to remove High Court 
judges also vests in Parliament. The special procedure to be followed 
in this matter is the same as prescribed for the removal of Supreme 
Court judges (Article 124, Clauses 4 and 5). 

Powers and Functions 

No substantial change in the powers and duties of the High Courts 
has been made by the Constitution. These are more or less the same 
as those prescribed in the Royal Letters Patent and the subsequent 
enactments which vested in them original or appellate jurisdiction in 
certain specified matters. The Letters Patent constituting the three 
Presidency Courts in 1861 classified their jurisdiction ais original 
hnd appeUate, the original jurisdiction in civil as well as criminal matters 
being confined to the city limits. The other High Courts did not ordinarfly 

•The functions of High Courts for the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur and Tripura are exercised by the Courts of Judicial Commissioners in those 
Territories. 
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possess ori^al jurisdiction but had the power to try cases for special 
reasons. This was a kind of extraordinary original jurisdiction. The 
High Courts were expressly authorised by tlie Government of India Act, 
1935, to transfer suits to themselves when these involved interpretation 
of the Constitution. Article 228 of the new Constitution makes the 
transfer obligatory in all such cases. 

The High Courts have powers of superintendence over all courts 
and tribunals within their jurisdiction (Article 225). They can call for 
returns from such courts, make and issue general rules and prescribe 
forms to reflate their practices and proceedings and determine the 
manner and form in which books, entries and accounts shall be kept. 

Under Article 226, every High Court has tlie power to issue to 
any person or authority, including any Government within its jurisdiction, 
directions, orders or writs, including writs which are in the nature of 
habeas corpus, mandamus, piohibition, quo warranto and certiorari, or 
any of them for tlie enforcement of any of the rights conferred by 
Part III of the Constitution and for any other purpose. 

SUBORDINATE COURTS 

The district judges, who preside over the principal civil courts of 
original jurisdiction, are appointed by the Governor of a State in 
consultation with tlie High Court. Appointments of persons, other 
than district judges, to the judicial service of a State are also made 
by the Governor in consultation with the State Public Service Com- 
mission and the High Court, and the power of posting, promotion and 
granting leave to persons belonging to the judicial service and holding 
posts inferior to those of district judges vests in the High Court. 

Structure and Functions 

Subject to minor local variations, the structure and functions of 
the subordinate or mofussil courts are more or less uniform throughout 
the country. Each State is divided into a number of ^stricts, each 
under tlie jurisdiction of the principal civil court presided over by a 
district judge. Subordinate to him is a hierarchy of different grades 
of civil judicial authorities. 

Besides hearing suits, properly so called, the civil courts exercise 
jurisdiction over several other matters, such as guardianship, marriage 
and divorce, testamentary and intestate representation and admiralty 
jurisdiction. In another category of cases, such as those pertaining 
to the Land Acquisition Act and the Forest Act, questions affecting 
civil rights are, in the first instance, dealt with by administrative officers 
or tribunals, but their decisions are subject to the appellate authority 
of the appropriate civil courts. There is a third group of cases affecting 
civU rights which are tried by administrative or quasi-judicial tribimals 
or other statutory bodies. In such cases, there is no express provision 
for appeal to civil courts and the parties frequently invoke the inter- 
vention of the High Court for writs. 

Criminal Justice 

The Code of Criminal Procedure, as amended and revised from time 
to time, regulates the administration of criminal justice and the 
constitution of criminal courts. The officer presiding over the district 
court in civil suits is ffie judge of the Sessions Division for criminal cases 
in that district, lire &ssions Judge is sometimes assisted by additicmal 
or assistant sessions judi^s. TTiese officers are subordinate only to the 
Hi^ ^urt and are comparatively independent of the executive. They, 
however, deal only with the more serious crimes and take cognisance 
of cases only when ffiey have been comnutted to them by a magistrate 
after a preliminary enquiry. 
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The exercise of preventive jurisdiction in certain matters and the 
trial of crimes listed as not triable by a Sessions Court are entrusted 
to magistrates of various dasses under the general sup^ision and 
control of the District Magistrate. In respect of nearly all judicial acts, 
the magistracy, including &e District Magistrate, is subject to the control 
of the High Court. Some categories of cases involving minor crimes are 
tried by honorary magistrates, generally retired officers or other 
responsible citizens, and by benches of magistrates. 

Separation of Judiciary from Executive 

In pursuance of the directive principle regarding the separation of 
the judiciary from the executive (Article 50), the States in which sepa- 
ration is now in force are Andffia Pradesh, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, 
Mysore, West Bengal, the Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal 
regions of Madhya Pradesh, the PEPSU region and five districts of the 
Punjab, twelve districts of Bihar and twenty districts of Uttar Pradesh. 
The reform as it has come into operation in the State of Madras has 
been designed within the frame-work of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and has been implemented by an executive order. Broadly speaking, 
it divides all the powers and functions of a magistrate under two heads 
(i) judicial, and (ii) non-judicial. The officers discharging judicial 
functions have been placed under the High Court. Another important 
feature of the reform is that, for purely judicial work, only those qualified 
in law are eligible to become magistrates. Similar schemes, with modi- 
fications to suit local conditions, have been introduced in other States. 
The Government of Assam have set up a committee to consider this 
matter. The report of a similar committee appointed in Rajasthan has 
been received by the State Government. 



CHAPTER VII 


DEFENCE 

The supreme command of the Armed Forces is vested in the President 
of India, the responsibility for their administrative and operational control 
resting with the Ministry of Defence and the three Services Headquarters. 
The main function of the Ministry is to ensure that (i) the development 
and activities of the three Services arc properly co-ordinated, (ii) decisions 
on policy matters are obtained from the Government, transmitted to the 
three Services Headquarters and implemented, and (iii) necessary financial 
sanction for defence expenditure is obtained from Parliament. 

ORGANISATION 

Although the overall control of the three Services vests in the Ministry 
of Defence, they normally function directly under their respective Chiefs 
of Staff. The occupants of these offices, as on April 1, I960, were : 

Chief of the Army Staff : General K. S. Thimayya 
Chief of the Naval Staff : Vice-Admiral R. D. Katari 
Chief of the Air Staff : Air Marshal S. Mukerjee 

The Chief of Staff of each Service is assisted by a Deputy Chief. 
Army 

The Army is organised into three commands — Western, Eastern and 
Southern — each under a General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the 
rank of Lieutenant-General. The Commands are divided into Areas, 
each under a General Officer Commanding of the rank of Major-General. 
The Areas are sub-divided into Sub-Areas, each under a Brigadier. 

The Army Headquarters, located in Delhi, functions under the Chief 
of the Army Staff. Its four main branches, each under a Principal Staff 
Officer of the rank of Lieutenant-General, are : General Staff Branch, 
Adjutant-General’s Branch, Quartermaster-General’s Branch, Master- 
General of Ordnance’s Branch. The other two branches are the Engineer- 
in-Chief’s Branch and the Military Secretary’s Branch, each under a Major- 
General. 

The General Staff Branch consists of the Directorates of Military 
Operations, Military Intelligence, Staff Duties, Military Training, Weapons 
and Equipment, Armoured Corps, Artillery, Signals, Infantry, Terri- 
torial Army and Defence Security Corps. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch is divided into two Directorates, 
namely, those of Organisation and Personal Services and includes Judge 
Advocate-General’s Department. The Medical Directorate, though 
separate under a Major-General, is technically placed under this Branch. 

The Quartermaster-General has two Directorates, one to organise 
all rail, sea and air movements of personnel and stores within and outside 
the country, and the second to provide accommodation for the personnel. 
The Directorates of Supply and Transport and of Remounts, Veterinary 
and Farms are also under the overall supervision of the Quartermaster- 
General, With a view to speeding up constructional activities, including 
troops’ accommodation, roads and aerodromes, a new organisation, namely, 
Directorate-General of Works under a Major-General, has been created 
under the Quartermaster-General. The Military Engineering Service, 
a civilian establishment hitherto under the Engineer-in-Chief, has been 
brought under the new Director-General of Works. 
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The two departments under the Master-General of Ordnance are 
the Directorate of Ordnance Services and the Directorate of Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. The Ordnance Services Directorate is res- 
ponsible for procuring, stocking and supplying all kinds of defence equip- 
ment required for the troops. The Electrical and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Directorate is charged with the responsibility of inspection, repair and 
maintenance of all types of mechanical and electrical equipment used by 
the Army. 

The Engincer-in-Chief is the head of the Corps of Engineers. He 
advises the Chiefs of Staff of the three Services and the Director-General 
of Ordnance Factories on all matters concerning works, including their 
planning and construction. He has three Directorates under him, namely, 
Personnel and Co-ordination, Engineer Staff and Engineer Stores and 
Plants. 

The Military Secretary maintains personal records of officers and is 
responsible for their postings and transfers, promolions and retirement 
as well as for the grant of honorary ranks. 

Navy 

At the Naval Headquarters in Delhi, the Chief of the Naval Staff 
is assisted by four Principal Staff Officers, namely, the Deputy Chief of 
the Naval Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Material and the 
Chief of Naval Aviation. He functions through four Operational and 
Administrative Commands, one afloat and three ashore. These arc : 
(i) Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet, (ii) Flag Officer, Bombay, 
(iii) Commodore-in-Charge, Cochin, and (iv) Commodore, East Coast, 
Visakhapatnam. 

The Indian Fleet today consists of the flagship INS Mysore — an 
8,700-ton Colony-class cruiser, formerly known as HMS Nigeria, INS 
Delhi — a 7,030-ton Lcander-class cruiser, and a number of destroyers, 
frigates, mine-sweepers and other ships. 

The Naval Aviation Wing, started in 1953 *vith a squadron of 10 
Sealand amphibious aircraft, now has some Firefly target-towing air- 
craft and jet Vampires. An aircraft-carrier, HMS Hercules, was acquired 
in 1957 and is now being refitted in the UK. The Hydrographic Office, set 
up for the Marine Survey of India, has started its main work of surveying 
the seas and producing charts. 

Air Force 

The Chief of the Air Staff is assisted by four Principal Staff Officers 
controlling the main branches of the Air Headquarters, viz, the Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff, the Air Officer-in-Charge, Administration, the 
Air Officer-in-Charge, Maintenance, and the Air Officer-in-Charge, Policy 
and Plans. Each of these four branches controls a group of Directorates. 

Under the Air Headquarters come four major Air Force formations, 
namely, the Operational, Training, Maintenance and the Eastern Air 
Commands. 

In pursuance of the Reserve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1952, seven Auxiliary Air Force Squadrons, namely, 
No. 51 (Delhi), No. 52 (Bombay), No. 53 (Madras), No. 54 (U.P.), No. 55 
(Bengal), No. 56 (Orissa) and No. 57 (Punjab), have been formed. 

TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
National • Defence College 

The National Defence College has been set up this year (1960) in 
New Delhi for the training of senior officers of the three Services, on the 
pattern of the Imperial Defence College in the UK. Its main purpose 
is to enable students to study the military, scientific, industrial, social, 
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economic and political factors involved in war as also the higher direc- 
tion and strategy of warfare. Concurrently with this study, it offers a 
unique opportunity to senior Service officers and highly-placed civil 
servants of getting together and exchanging ideas so as to give them both 
a better understanding of each other’s problems in peace and in war. 

National Defence Academy 

Admissions to the National Defence Academy at Khadakvasla, near 
Poona, arc made on the basis of a qualifying biannual written examination 
conducted by the Union Public Service Commission at different centres 
in the country, followed by an interview before a Services Selection Board. 
Boys who have passed the Matriculation or an equivalent examination 
and are between 15 and 17| years of age on the first day of the month 
on which the course starts at the Academy are eligible for admission. 
Cadets must be unmarried and cannot marry during the period of their 
stay at the Academy. 

All the expenses of cadets while at the Academy, except the pocket 
expense of Rs. 30 per month, are borne by the Government. Where the 
monthly income of parents is less than Rs. 300, even this expense is borne 
by the Government. 

The course at Khadakvasla is of three years’ duration, after which the 
cadets receive specialised training at their respective Service establish- 
ments. 

Defence Services Staff College 

Training is imparted to serving officers on an intcr-Servicc basis 
at the Defence Services Staff College at Wellington in South India. It 
trains officers up to the standard required for second-grade staff appoint- 
ments. About 100 officers of all the three Services are trained every year, 
the duration of the course being 10 months. 

Armed Forces Medical College 

c 

The Armed Forces Medical College at Poona, besides imparting train- 
ing to newly-commissioned medical officers, runs refresher courses for 
medical officers of the Armed Forces to keep them up-to-date in their 
profession. Specialist courses are run in hygiene, X-ray, blood-trans- 
fusion and pathology. 

Rashtrlya Indian Military College 

Run on the lines of public schools, the Rashtriya Indian Military 
College, located in Dehra Dun, brings up future officers of the three 
Services by imparting preliminary pre-cadet training to such pupils as 
desire subsequently to choose a military career. It thus serves as a feeder 
to the National Defence Academy, which provides combined basic training 
to cadets of all the three Services. 

Army Colleges and Schools 

The Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun is the premier centre 
for training officers of the Army. The main source of entry into the 
Academy is the National Defence Academy. Cadets passing out of the 
Academy receive one year’s training.at Dehra Dun before being commis- 
sioned. The other categories of entrants in higher age-groups are those 
who have qualified in the competitive entrance examinatron of the Union* 
Public Service Commission and the Services Selection Board for two 
years’ training, graduate cadets of the NCC for a year and a half, other 
graduates selected for specialised commissions in Ihc technical arms 
for a year and serving Regular or Territorial Army personnel— JCOs 
and INCOs — for two years. At the Military Academy, cadets undergo 
strenuous training designed mostly to equip them vAih the basic military 
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knowledge necessary for all Army officers whatever their corps, arm or 
service. 

The Armoured Corps Centre and School at Ahmednagar undertakes 
the training of regimental instructors, squadron commanders and regi- 
mental commanders of the Corps. The College of Militai7 Engineering 
at Kirkcc imparts training to officers and other ranks in all aspects of 
military engineering. Longer courses of over two years’ duration are 
also conducted there to train officers up to the degree standard. 

The School of Signals at Mhow imparts basic and advanced technical 
training in telecommunication and signal tactics. The School of Artil- 
lery at Dcolali provides training in field, anti-tank, and anti-aircraft 
artillery, while its branch at Bombay provides training in coastal artillery. 
The Infantry School at Mhow conducts courses in the tactical and adminis- 
trative handling of units and sub-units for senior officers and junior com- 
manders of all corps in the Army. The Ordnance School at Jabalpur 
imparts specialised corps training in the identification, handling, storage, 
care, custody and preservation of all items, including ammunition and 
explosives, stocked by ordnance depots. 

The other Army training centres and schools arc : the Service Corps 
School, Bareilly; the Remounts Veterinary and Farms Centre and School, 
Meerut; the School of Physical Training, Poona; the Army and Air Trans- 
port Support School, Agra; the School of Mechanical Transport, Faizabad; 
the Corps of Military Police Centre and School, Faizabad; the Education 
Centre and School, Pachmarhi; the Military School of Music, Pachmarhi ; 
and the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering School, Trimulghcrry. 

Naval Training Centres 

Except for highly specialised technical courses, training of all officers 
and men of the Navy is undertaken at the main Naval training centres 
located at Cochin, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. Advanced courses in 
subjects like gunnery, torpedo and anti-submarine and communications 
have already been started. 

The principal training centres of the Navy are INS Venduruthy and 
the Naval Air Station Garuda, both situated at Cochin. INS Venduruthy 
is the premier training establishment, comprising technical schools for 
gunnery, communication, navigation and torpedo and anti-submarine. 
INS Garuda has the training aircraft of the Navy and some technical 
schools. 

At INS Shivaji, situated at Lonavla (Bombay State), mechanical engi- 
neers and artificiers are trained. A new Engineering College was started 
there to train junior engineer and electrical officers of the Service. 

INS Valsura, the Electrical School of the Navy at Jamnagar, trains 
officers and men of the Electrical Branch of the Service. With most of 
the ships now acquired being fitted with complicated electronic equip- 
ment, training at this School has been geared to the present requirements 
of the Service. 

New recruits coming into the Navy arc trained at INS drears, at 
Visakhapatnam and, on completion of their courses, become sailors. 
Officers and men of the Supply and Secretariat Branch are trained at INS 
Hamla in Bombay. Sea training is imparted by the Fleet. 

Air Force Colleges and Schools 

The basic flying training of a year’s duration for pupil pilots is imparted 
at the Air Force Flying College, Jodhpur. Advanced flying and conversion 
training on jets and multi-engined aircraft is conducted for a year at the 
Air Force Station, Hyderabad, Pupil navigators also have their initial 
training at Jodhpur and advanced training at Hyderabad before graduating 
as full-fledged aircrew. 
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Flying instructors are trained in a separate school at Tambaram. 
The Air Force Administrative College at Coimbatore trains officers in 
various ground duties, and medical officers receive training at the School 
of Aviation Medicine recently established at Bangalore. 

The Air Force Technical College at Jalahalli trains officers in engi- 
neering, signals, and armament and electrical engineering. A school at 
Jalahalli trains airmen in accounting, equipment, general office duties, 
medical assistance, telephone operating, drill instruction, police duties, 
music, motor driving and catering. Another school, also located at Jala- 
halli, trains airmen in higher signal trades. A third school, located at 
Tambaram, trains airmen in technical trades. A school for higher staff 
studies in combined land-air warfare has been instituted at Hyderabad. 
The Air Force also trains paratroopers for air-borne units of the Army at 
the Paratroopers’ Training School at Agra. 

DEFENCE PRODUCTION 

With a view to evolving a co-ordinated policy in regard to the produc- 
tion of military stores and equipment and the inspection, research, design 
and development activities of the three Services, the Government of India 
set up a Defence Production Board four years ago. With the Defence 
Minister as its Chairman, the Board is responsible for the proper running 
of all the ordnance factories. Attached to it are the Scientific Adviser to 
the Minister and the Controller-General of Defence Production, their 
respective departments being the Research and Development Organisa- 
tion and the Production and Inspection Organisation. 

The Research and Development Organisation was brought into being 
in January 1958 by the amalgamation of the Technical Development 
Establishments of the three Services and the Defence Science Organisation 
to promote and apply scientific research for production. It is closely 
associated with the Production and Inspection Organisation and includes 
technical establishments dealing with weapons, ammunition, military 
explosives, metallurgy, ’electronics and optical instruments. It has under 
it research installations like the Defence Science Laboratory, New Delhi, 
the Defence Science Laboratory, Jodhpur, the Naval Physical Laboratories 
at Bombay and Cochin and rescarch-cww-training installations like the 
Institute of Armament Studies, Kirkee. 

The principal function of the Production and Inspection Organisation 
is to achieve self-sufficiency in respect of stores required by the three 
Services. 

Ordnance Factories 

The ordnance factories, which until recently catered primarily for 
the Army, have now started producing stores for the Navy and the Air 
Force also. The Service items produced by them include artillery guns, 
heavy mortars, naval guns, barrels and recoil system of guns, mountings, 
carriages and buffers for heavy and medium-calibre guns, light machine- 
guns and other small arms, bombs, shells and various types of ammunition 
and high explosives, sea mines, depth-charges, parachutes, service clothing 
and mountaineering equipment. 

As part of their peace-time functions, the ordnance factories are also 
using their utilizable spare capacity to cater for civilian needs. Their 
civil trade activities cover the five broad categories of ferrous, non-ferrous, * 
leather and textile, chemical and general engineering. The last category 
includes scientific, optical and mathematical instruments, sporting arms 
and ammunition, metal castings and forgings and other miscellaneous 
articles. They recently started manufacturing three-ton military trucks 
and tractors. 
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Machine-tool Proto-type Factory 

The Machine-tool Proto-type Factory, Ambarnath (Bombay), has 
fulfilled three important functions, namely, the design of new armament 
and machine-tools; manufacture and proofing of proto-types of both, 
together with the manufacture of small arms; and creation of necessary 
design and craft skill. The surplus capacity in this factory^ is being utilised 
to produce various types of machine-tools required by the ordnance factories 
and other defence establishments. The factory first designed and made 
simpler types of machine-tools like tool grinders, polishing machines 
and dressing devices, and then switched over to advanced types. It has 
so far manufactured, among others, hydraulic surface-grinders and preci- 
sion tool-room lathes. 

Hindustan Aircraft 

The Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore, undertakes the repair, 
overhaul and manufacture of aircraft for the Indian Air Force. Since 
1952, the HAL has been manufacturing the HT-2 trainer aircraft on a 
large scale for the lAF, the Navy and the flying clubs. The factory has 
also been building Vampire jet fighters, which form part of the fleet of the 
lAF. It is also producing jet trainers. 

Recently the Government concluded an agreement with the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company to make the full range of Bristol Orpheus turbo- 
jet engines at the HAL. Another licence agreement has been reached 
with the Folland Aircraft Company for the manufacture by the HAL of 
Britain’s latest jet fighter, the Gnat. 

The ancillary activities of HAL include the building of all-metal 
broad guage coaches with modern amenities for the Railways and bus- 
bodies for State and private transport authorities. 

The production of AVRO-748 aircraft under licence, at the Air Force 
Depot at Kanpur, has been undertaken. This transport aircraft will 
subsequently replace Dakotas now in service with the Air Force. 

Bharat Electronics 

The Bharat Electronics Ltd., Jalahalli (near Bangalore), went into 
initial production in December 1955, and started manufacturing tools and 
jigs required for receivers and transmitters. 

The value of electronic equipment produced at the BEL during the per- 
iod January 1956 and March 1959, was Rs. 98*65 lakhs. The production 
programme of the Company for this period included the manufacture of 
general-purpose receivers and medium-power transmitters for the Civil 
Aviation Department and equipment for All India Radio, Railways, Meteoro- 
logical Department, Slates Police and Fire Services, etc. 

Some other important items under production at the BEL are general- 
purpose communication receivers, medium-power transmitters, mobile trans- 
receivers and portable man-pack sets. 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

In addition to their normal duty of defending the country, the Armed 
Forces, from time to time, perform certain emergency duties, such as (/) ren- 
dering of help in areas affected by natural calamities like floods, earth- 
quakes and famines, (//) carrying out of photographic surveys which are 
^ofuse in the planning and development of hydro-electric and other schemes 
*and (m) reclamation of wasteland. Since Independence, India’s Defence 
Forces also assisted in implementing the Korean Truce Agreement and the 
recommendations of the International Commissions for Supervision and 
Control in Vietnam, Loas and Cambodia set up under the Cease-fire Agree- 
ment concluded at Geneva on July 20, 1954. Several officers and other 
ranks, including some from the Navy and the Air Force, were deputed 
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in September 1954 for the second assignment which still continues. 
The Army embarked on yet another mission of peace when on November 
16, 1956, a contingent was sent to Egypt to join the United Nations Em«- 
gency Force. In a mercy mission to the flood affected areas of Ceylon, the 
Air Force dropped over half a million pounds of supplies and medical aids. 
Nearly 70 service officers recently served with the U.N. Observation Group 
in the Lebanom 


DEFENCE FINANCE 

The following table shows the defence expenditure at the begining of the 
First Plan and during the Second Plan period on revenue and capital 
accounts : 


TABLE 29 

DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


{in crores of rupees) 


Year 

Revenue 

account 

186-28 

188-37 

211-85 

256-72 

250-93 

243*70 

272*26 

Capital 

account 

Total 

1951-52 (Actuals) 

1955- 56 „ 

1956- 57 „ 

1957- 58 „ 

1958- 59 „ 

1959- 60 (Revised Estimates) 

1960- 61 (Budget Estimate.s) 

10-17 

17-59 

19-70 

22-93 

27-88 

36*48 

37*74 

196*45 

205-96 

231*55 

279*65 

278-81 

280*18 

310*00 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 

The Territorial Army, which was raised in October 1949, is designed 
to give the youth of the^ country an opportunity of receiving military training 
in their spare time and*to serve the country in times of emergency by provid- 
ing units to the regular Army and taking over the responsibility for internal 
security. Membership of the Territorial Army does not involve service out- 
side India except under a special order of the Union Government. The 
Territorial Army is composed of units of Artillery, Infantry, the Corps of 
Engineers (including Railways, Ports, Docks and Inland Waterways), the 
Corps of Signals (including Posts and Telegraphs), the Medical Corps and 
the Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 

Any able-bodied national of India between the ages of 18 and 35 (with 
relaxation in the upper age-limit for entry into certain technical units) and 
possessing the requisite qualifications is eligible to join the Territorial Army 
as an officer or other rank. 

The Territorial Army has two types of units— provincial and urban. 
Training for recruits in the provincial units lasts 30 days. In the urban units 
training is given for 32 days, in the evenings after working hours, at 
week-ends or on holidays. Every member of the Territorial Army who has 
undergone recruit training is liable to undergo apnual training for two 
calendar months in the provincial units and for a period varying from a 
minimum of 144 hours to a maximum of 240 hours in the urban units, 
including a camp of eight to fourteen days. 

While under training or otherwise employed, officers and other ranks 
of the Territorial Army are entitled practically to the same pay and allowances, 
rations and medical facilities as are admissible to the corresponding ranks 
of the regular Army. They are also entitled to terminal gratuity and 
disability and family pension under certain conditions. 

A limited number of appointments on the permanent staff, with a 
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tenure of three to five years, is offered to all ranks of the Territorial Army 
provided they possess the necessary experience and qualifications. Territo- 
rial Army personnel are also entitled to the award of decorations and medals. 

LOK SAHAYAK SENA 

The Auxiliary Territorial Army, which was reorganised as the National 
Volunteer Force in 1954, is now designated as “Lok Sahayak Sena”. Its 
aim is to give elementary military training to about 5,00,000 men in five 
years. 

All able-bodied men, except ex-servicemen and ex-NCC cadets, between 
the ages of 18 and 40, can join the Lok Sahayak Sena. Membership of the 
force carries no liability to military service. Under the new scheme, special 
attention is given to the training of people in border areas. 

Recruits are given 30 days’ training, which includes a literacy course 
for those who are illiterate. A record of the trainees is maintained and the 
outstanding trainee in the camp is given a Certificate of Merit. Others 
receive certificates in token of their completing the full period of training 
successfully. During the training period every trainee is provided with free 
accommodation, clothing and food and an out-of-pocket allowance of 
Rs. 15 on the conclusion of the camp. 

NATIONAL CADET CORPS 

The National Cadet Corps consists of three Divisions, namely Senior, 
Junior and Girls. The Senior and Junior Divisions arc composed of three 
Wings — Army, Navy and Air Force. The Army Wing has units of the 
Armoured Corps, Artillery, the Corps of Engineers, the Signals Coit>s, 
Infantry, the Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers and the Medical 
Corps. 

In addition to normal basic training, cadets of the technical units receive 
specialised training. Naval Wing units are, of necessity, raised in the coastal 
towns where facilities for naval training arc availitj^le. In the Air Wing 
units, theoretical and practical training is given in flying and, with the help 
of the flying clubs, cadets obtain ‘A’ flying licences at Government expense. 
Gliding has also been introduced as part of the training of air cadets. The 
special needs of girl cadets have been fully kept in view and their train- 
ing has also been now made more instructive, interesting and useful. Aero- 
modelling and gliding have also been introduced in the Senior Wing of the 
Girls’ Division. 

The progressive increase in the strength of the Corps is shown in the 
following table: 

TABLE 30 


STRENGTH OF NATIONAL CADET CORPS 


Date 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Senior 

Division 

.lunior 

Division 

Senior 

Wing 

Junior 

Wing 

M-195J 

23,349 

45,105 

279 



68,733 

1-1-1956 

46.680 

66,307 

3,225 

5,146 

1,21,388 

1-1-1957 

52,147 

70,829 

3,999 

6,727 

1,33,702 

1-1-1958 

64,475 

76,530 

5,730 

9,270 

1,56,005 

1-1-1959 

73,407 

92,258 

9,246 

17,342 

1,92,253 

1-1-1960 

95,645 

1,16,866 

9,752 

18,400 

2,40,663 


AUXILIARY CADET CORPS 

The Auxiliary Cadet Corps has been started to cope with the demand for 
military training for boys and girls in schools who cannot get admission to 
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the National Cadet Corps. The Corps has made rapid progress ; its strength 
at the end of 1959, was 9,20,252. 

The Auxiliary Cadet Corps trains the youth of the country in team 
spirit, discipline and patriotism. Its instructors selected from schools are 
trained by regular Army staff of the various NCC units. 

WELFARE OF EX-SERVICEMEN 

The Directorate of Resettlement in the Defence Ministry deals with 
matters relating to the resettlement of ex-Servicemen in Government, 
private services, vocational and technical trades, land colonies and 
transport services. Training in basic agriculture is given to facilitate their 
absorption in the community projects as Gram Sevaks. In matters of 
employment, preference is given to ex-Servicemen in filling up appointments 
in the police, watch and ward, excise and other departments where military 
training is a qualification. In addition, relaxation in age limits to the extent 
of the military service rendered has been permitted. Through the concerted 
efforts of the Central and State Governments as well as private organisations 
employment has been found for 1,25,470 ex-Servicemen during the last nine 
years. 

One of the most important non-official organisations which renders 
useful assistance to ex-Servicemen and their families, in close liaison 
with the local administrations, is the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board. The Board, which has its headquarters in New Delhi, co-ordinates 
the activities of State boards. These, in their turn, control a network of 
district boards, having in some cases tehsil or taluka committees. There are 
at present 204 such boards. In addition to the funds of the Board which are 
primarily used for payment of special pensions to blinded ex-Servicemen 
and to meet expenditure on other miscellaneous items, there are a number of 
other Central founds like the Flag Day Fund, the Armed Forces Benevolent 
Fund and the Armed Forces Reconstruction Fund, which also render valu- 
able assistance for the welfare of ex-Servicemen. 
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EDUCATION 

Education is primarily the responsibility of the State Governments, 
the Union Government concerning itself with the co-ordination of facilities 
and determination of standards in respect of higher education (through the 
University Grants Commission) and research and scientific and technical 
education, ^o-ordination in regard to elementary and secondary education 
is secured through All-India Councils. The Union Government are also 
responsible for the running of four universities (Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi 
and Visva Bharati) and such other institutions of national importance as 
Parliament may by law declare. They also administer the award of 
scholarships in pursuance of the policy of promoting cultural relations 
with other countries and co-operating with international organisations like 
the UNESCO. 

There were 380.62 lakh students in 3,94,292 educational institutions 
of all types in India during 1957-58*. The percentage of children under- 
going instruction to the total number of children in the age group 6 — 1 1 
was 55.2; the percentage in the age group 11-17 was 16.2. 

The total number of recognised institutions, enrolment therein, the 
number of teachers and expenditure incurred on them is shown below.** 

TABLE 31 


INSTITUTIONS, STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND EXPENDITURE 


Year 

Number 

of 

institutions 

Number | 
of 

students 
on rolls 
(in lakhs) 

Number 

of 

teachers 
(in lakhs) 

Direct 
expenditure 
(in crorest 
of rupees) | 

Indirect 

expendi- 

ture 

(in crores 
of rupees) 

Total 

expendi- 

ture 

(in crores 
of rupees) 

1950-51 

2,86,860 

255-43 

8-04 

91-05 

23-33 

114-38 

1955-56 

3,66,641 

339-24 

11-07 

144-81 

44-85 

189-66 

1956-57 

3,77,837 

360-06 

11-70 

159-63 

46-66 

206-29 

1957-58^ . . 

3,94,292 

380-62 

12-25 

179-68 

55-99 

235-67 


Of the 3,94,292 recognised institutions in 1957-58, 921 were pre-primary, 
2,98,339 primary, 39, 134 secondary, 3,213 vocational and technical and 5 1,1 52 
special education schools; 818 arts and science colleges; 475 professional 
colleges; 147 special education colleges; 43 research institutions; 13 boards 
of education and 37 universities. The break-up according to management 
was as follows ; Government 1,00,494 with 86,51,188 students; district 
boards 1,52,834 with 1,36,91,750 students; municipalities 10,394 with 
27,12,901 students; private aided 1,18,445 with 1,15,17,646 students and 
private unaided 12,125 with 13,05,881 students. 

The contributions from different sources to the total expenditure are 
shown below. 


♦Provisional. 

♦♦Figures for unrecognised institutions are not available. 
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TABLE 32 

SOURCES OF EXPENDITURE 



1950-51 

1955 

-56 

1956-57 

195 

7-58* 

Source 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 


cen- 

in 

cen- 

in 

cen- 

in 

cen- 

in 


tage 

crores 

tage 

crores 

tage 

crores 

tage 

crores 


of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 


total 

Rs. 

total 

Rs. 

total 

1 ... 

Rs. 

total 

Rs. 

Govern- 
ment funds 

57-1 

65*27 

61*8 

117*20 

64*0 

129*57 

t 

65*0 

153*48 

District 
boards 
f unds 

6-9 

7*86 

5*2 

9*90 

4*1 

1 10-67 

4*2 

9*77 

Municipal 

boards 

funds 

40 

4*64 

3*4 

6*46 

3*3 

6*94 

3*2 

7*44 

Fees 

20-4 

23*33 

20*0 

37*90 

19-4 

40*10 

18*5 

43*49 

Endow- 

ments 

2-2 

2*46 

3*0 

5*69 

3*1 

6*44 

2*9 

6*72 

Others . . 

9-4 

10*82 

6*6 

12*51 

6*1 

12*57 

6*2 

14*77 

Total .. 

100 

114*38 

100 

189*66 

100 

206*29 

100 

I 235*67 


Literacy 

The state of literacy in the country, according to the 1951 census 
reconstructed for the present administrative set-up, is shown in table 34. 

Plan and Education 

As against a sum of Rs. 169 crores provided under the First Five Year 
Plan for the development of education, the Second Plan provides Rs. 307 
crores — Rs. 95 crores at the Centre and Rs. 212 crores in the States. The 
distribution of outlay in the First and Second Plans is set out below. 


TABLE 33 

EXPENDITURE UNDER THE PLANS 



(in crores of rupees) 

First Plan 

Second Plan 

Elementary education 

93 

89 

Secondary education 

22 

51 

University education 

15 

57 

Technical and Vocational education 

23 

48 

Social education . . 

5 

5 

Administration & miscellaneous 

11 

57 

Totai. 

169 

307 


♦Provisional 
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T!ie achievements at the end of the First Plan period and targets aimed 
at under the Second Plan arc indicated below. 

TABLE 35 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND TARGETS 


Activity 

1950-51 

1955-56 1 

1960-61 

Percentage of children of age-group 6-11 under ins- 
truction to total population of the age-group. 

42-0 

52-1 

63*5 

Percentage of children of age-group 11-14 under ins- 
truction to total population of the age-group. 

13-9 

16-3 

19*7 

Percentage of children of age-group 14-17 under ins- 
truction to total population of the age-group. 

6-4 

8*1 

10*4 

Number of primary/junior basic schools 

2,09,671 

i 2,78,135 

3,30,897 

Number of junior basic schools 

1,400 

42,971 

70,411 

Number of middle/senior basic schools 

13,596 

21,7.30 

25,185 

Number of senior basic schools 

351 

4,842 

10,768 

Number of high/higher secondary schools . . 

7,288 

10,851 

13,264 

Number of high schools upgraded to higher second- 
ary schools. 

— 

77 

1,227 

Number of multipurpose schools , . 

— 

353 

1,261 

Number of universities 

26 

32 

39 

Number of engineering and technological institutions 
at degree level 

63 

64 

91 

Number of engineering and technological institu- 
tions at diploma level 

100 

102 

193 

* 

Intake in engineering and technological institutes 
(degree level) 

— 

5,937 

14,000 

Intake in engineering and technological institutes 
(diploma level) 

— 

9,397 

25,000 

Outturn of graduates in engineering and technology 

2,198 

4,017 

5,31U 

Outturn of diploma holders in engineering and 
technology 

2,478 

4,072 

10,397 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The progress of pre-primary education is indicated below. 


TABLE 36 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Year 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Direct expen- 

schools 

students on 

teachers 

diture (in 



rolls^ 


lakhs of Rs.) 

1950-51 

303 ! 

21,640 

866 

11-98 * 

1955-56 

630 

45,828 

1,880 

24-99 

1956- 57 

1957- 58** .. 

769 

921 

54,017 

59,924 

2,131 

2,423 

28-87 

32-41 


♦Excludes pupils in institutions attached to primary and secondary schools. 
♦♦Provisional 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 

An All-India Council for Elementary Education advises the Central 
and State Governments on all matters relating to elementary education 
and to preparation of programmes for the early implementation of com- 
pulsory and free education. 

Free and compulsory education of all children of the age group 6 — 11, 
to start v^ith, is to be provided by the end of the Third Five Year Plan 
period. A scheme to train an adequate number of teachers for this 
purpose has been initiated. 

The progress of primary education is shown in the following table. 

TABLE 37 

PRIMARY EDUCATION* 


Year 

Number of 
recognised 
schools 

Number of 
students on 
rolls 

Number of 
teachers 

Direct expen- 
diture (in 
crorcs of Rs.) 

1950-51 

2,09,671 

1,82,93,967 

5,37,918 

36-49 

1955-56 

2,78,135 

2,29,19,734 

6,91,249 

53-73 

1956-57 

2,87,298 

2,39,22,567 

7,10,139 

58-48 

1957-58** . . 

2,98,339 

2,52,16,971 

7,31,575 

66-52 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Significant among the reforms carried out on the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Commission (which reported in August 1953) 
with the aim of making secondary education a self-contained and complete 
stage up to the age of 17 are : 

(1) Enriching the content of secondary education by adding one 
more class to the high school and making it a higher secondary 
school of 1 1 years’ duration and providing in selected higher 
secondary schools a diversified system of education in which 
students could offer, in addition to a common core of studies, 
a group of three subjects from any one* of seven, namely. 
Humanities, Science, Technology, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Fine Arts and Home Science. 

(2) Provision of facilities for improvement in teaching science, 
libraries, introduction of crafts in middle schools, training of 
teachers and career masters, etc. 

(3) The establishment of All-India Council of Secondary Education 
to advise the Central and State Governments. 

(4) The compulsory study of the languages at the secondary stage. 

The table below shows at a glance the position regarding the develop- 
ment and financing of secondary education. 

TABLE 38 

SECONDARY EDUCATION t 


Year 

Number of 
schools 

Number of 
students on 
rolls 

Number of 
teachers 

Direct 
expenditure 
(in crores of 
Rs.) 

1950-51 

20,884 


2,12,000 

30-74 

1955-56 

32,568 

85,26,509 

3,38,333 

53-02 

1956-57 

36,291 

j 95,79,164 

3,72,180 

58-73 

1957-58** . . 

39,134 

1 1,02,49,500 

3,96,951 

66-12 


*Includcs junior basic schools for which separate figures are available in table 39. 
t Includes senior basic schools for which separate figures arc available in table 39. 
•♦Provisional. 
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BASIC EDUCATION 

Basic education being I lie accepted pattern of the educational system, 
Cicmentary education is gradually being brought in line with it. The basic 
system sets out an activity curriculum in which learning is correlated with 
the physical and social environment of the children and also with produc- 
tive activities like spinning and weaving, gardening, carpentry, leather 
work, book craft and domestic crafts including cooking, sewing, house 
management, etc. The programme for the conversion of the existing 
elementary schools into basic ones, the opening of new basic schools, 
the introduction of crafts in non-basic schools, the production of literature 
on basic education and the training of basic school teachers is progressively 
being carried out. A programme has been drawn up for orientation courses 
for teachers of all primary schools and for introducing some features of 
basic education in all non-basic schools. The programmes are being 
implemented in accordance with the reconimcudations of the Assessment 
Committee on Basic Education appointed in 1955. 

A National Institute of Basic Education, set up in 1956, is engaged in 
carrying out research in the field of basic education and offering guidance 
to teachers and administrators of basic education. To provide suitable 
material and literature for basic education, a scheme has been drawn up 
for the production of source books and guide books for teachers and 
supplementary reading material for children. 

The progress of basic education-— junior and senior — is shown below. 


TABLE 39 

BASIC EDUCATION* 


Year 

Number of schoolsj 

Number of students 
on rolls 

Number of 
teachers 

Direct ex- 
penditure (in 
crorcs of Rs.) 

Junior 
basic @ 

Senior 1 
ba:iic ' 

Junior 

basic@ 

Senior | 
basic 

Junior 
basic @ 

Senior j 
basic 

Junior 
basic® 1 

Senior 

basic 

1050-51 

1055-56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58** 

33,379 

42,971 

46,8Sl 

52,029 

1 351 

4,842 
6,897 
> 7,810 

28,48,240 

37,30,439 

41.27,519 

48,12,981 

66,482 

13,29,748 

17,30.786 

19,74,067 

74,756 

1,11,347 

1,19,366 

1,19,819 

2,563 

39,672 

52,552 

55,820 

3-94 

8-11 

9-11 

10-85 

0*21 

4*06 

5- 09 

6- 26 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The number of institutions, enrolment and teachers and expenditure on 
vocational and technical school education arc shown below. 


TABLE 40 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL EDUCATION t 


Year 

Number of 
institutions 

Number of 
students 
on rolls 

Number of 
teachers 

Direct expen- 
diture (in 
crorcs of Rs.) 

1950-51 .. : 

2,339 

1,87,194 

11,598 

3-69 

1955-56 

3,074 

2,62,465 

16,597 

5-45 

1956-57 

3,022 

2,71,644 

17,497 

5*80 

1957-58** .. 

3,213 

2,87,788 

19,025 

7 00 


♦Figures shown here separately for basic education have already been include6 in 
primary and secondary education in tables 37 and 38. 

(xi) Inclusive of basic primary. 

t Vocational institutions include schools for agriculture, arts and crafts, commerce, 
engineering, forestry, industry, medicine, physical education, teachers’ training, 
veterinary science, polytechnics and others. 

♦♦Provisional. 
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• SPECIAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Special educational institutions include schools for the handicapped 
and for social workers; schools of music, dancing and other fine arts; of 
oriental studies, adult education, etc. 

TABLE 41 

SPECIAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


1 

Year 

Number of 
institutions 

Number of 
students on 
rolls 

1 ' 

Number of 
teachers 

Direct expen- 
1 ditiirc (in 
crores of Rs.) 

1950-51 

52,813 1 

i 

14,04,443 

16,686 

2-33 

1955-56 

50,987 

14,87,878 ' 

20,611 

2-65 

1956-57 

49,070 

14,28,389 

25,632 

2,79 

1957-58^ 

51,152 

14,48,594 

29,886 

2-90 

i 


HIGHER AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

Post-secondary education in India is imparted through arts and 
science colleges, professional colleges, special educaiion colleges, research 
institutions and universities. In States having Boards of Higher 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, the post-intermediate education is 
conducted under the direction and control of universities in respect of 
courses of study, examinations and award of degrees and diplomas. 

Universities arc of three different types. Affiliating universities do 
not themselves undertake any teaching but merely prescribe courses of 
study, conduct examinations and award degrees and diplomas in respect of 
colleges affiliated to them. The affiliating and teaching universities, in 
addition to carrying out functions of the affiliating type, offer teaching and 
research facilities generally at the post-graduate Icve^and in some cases 
from the post-intermediate level onwards. The residential and teaching 
universities arc unitary organisations controlling all colleges under their 
jurisdiction in all respects and undertaking leaching at all levels. A number 
of the younger universities in India belong to the last category. 

A forum for the discussion of university problems and for the mutual 
recognition of degrees and diplomas awarded by the universities in India is 
provided by the Inler-Univcrsily Board founded in 1925. The functions 
of this Board are advisory in character. 

Besides the universities, there are a large number of institutions which 
impart higher learning. The Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
Delhi, and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, have the same stand- 
ing as other universities, although they were not officially established as 
universities under Central or State Acts. Many of the research labora- 
tories and institutions mentioned in the chapter on Scientific Research are 
recognised by the Tnter-University Board as centres of higher research. 
Some of them undertake teaching as well. Besides these, there are certain 
national institutions, like Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, Gurukul 
Kangri, Hardwar, and Kashi Vidyapilh, Varanasi, whose degrees and dip- 
lomas are recognised by the Government of India as equivalent to the 
corresponding degrees and diplomas of a university for purpose of em- 
ployment. 

In table 42 is shown the State/Territory-wise distribution of various 
types of institutions catering for higher education in 1957-58, and in table 
43 is shown the growth of these institutions since 1950-51. 


♦Provisional 
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TABLE 42 

STATE/TERRITORY-WISK DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION {1957.58)* 


Statc/Union ! 

Territory 

1 

Uni- 

versi- 

ties 

Boards 

or 

educa- 

tion 

Re- 

search 

insti- 

tutions 

Arts 

and 

science 

colleges 

Profes- 

sional 

colleges 

Special 

educa- 

tion 

colleges 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh . . 

3 

1 



55 

24 

22 

105 

Assam 

1 

— 

— 

28 

8 

1 

38 

Bihar 

2 

1 

4 

65 

27 

7 

106 

Bombay 

7 

2 

22 

85 

116 

11 

243 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

— 


12 

3 

10 

26 

Kerala t 

1 

— 


42 

15 

7 

65 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

3 

2 

1 

63 

31 

13 

113 

Madras 

2 

1 

— 

58 

34 

20 

115 

Mysore 

2 

— 

4 

47 

56 

7 

116 

Orissa 

1 

1 

— 

16 

12 i 

4 

34 

Punjab 

2 

— 

— 

78 

33 

1 

114 

Rajasthan . . 

1 

2 

— 

55 

19 

18 

95 

Uttar Pradesh 

7 

1 

5 

80 

44 

10 

147 

West Bengal 

3 

1 

4 

109 

37 

12 

166 

Delhi 

1 

1 

3 

16 

10 

2 

33 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

4 

Manipur 

— . 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

3 

Tripura 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Pondicherry 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

5 

INDIA 

37 

13 

43 

818 

475 

147 

1,533 


General Education in Universities 


Two schemes of general education have been drawn up by a study 
team which reported in January 1957. In the main scheme, general 
education covering basic studies in the fields of natural sciences, social 
sciences and the humanities together with training in communication skills 
arc to be made compulsory for all under-graduate non-professional faculties. 
In the alternative scheme, six periods a week in the first and second years 
of the degree course arc to be devoted to general education. The intro- 
duction of general education courses has been accepted in principle by 
almost all universities in India, some of them having actually introduced 
them in one form or another. 

TABLE 43 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Year 

Uni- 

versities 

1 

Boards 
of edu- 
cation 

Res- 

earch 

insti- 

tutions 

! 

Special 

edu- 

cation 

colleges 

Profes- 

sional 

& 

techni- 

cal 

colle- 

ges 

Arts 

and 

science 

colle- 

ges 

Number 

of 

students 
on rolls^ 

Number 

of 

teachers 

I 

Direct ex- 
penditure 
(in crores 
of Rs.) 

1950-51 

27 

7 

18 

92 

208 i 

498 

4,03,519 

24,453 

17-68 

1955-56 

32 

11 

34 

112 

346 

712 

6,81,179 

37,865 

1 

29-71 

1956-57 

33 

12 

41 

128 

399 

773 

7,50,195 

42,135 

33-54 

1957-58* 

37 

13 

43 ' 

147 

475 

818 

7,98,908 

45,231 

36-81 


^Provisional. 

tFigurcs relate to 1956-57. 


includes enrolment in attached school classes. 
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University Grants Commission 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the University Education 
Commission appointed by the Government in 1948, the University Grants 
Commission was constituted in 1953. It was given an autonomous statutory 
status by an Act of Parliament in 1956. Most of the matters connected 
with university education including the determination and co-ordination of 
standards and facilities for study and research have been committed to the 
care of this body. The Commission has the authority to make appropriate 
grants to different universities and implement development schemes. 

The composition of the Commission as on March 1, 1960 was as 
follows : 

Chairman: . . C. D. Deshmukh, 

Members: . . H. N. Kunzru, K. S. Krishnan, 

V. S. Krishna, Dewan Anand Kumar, 

A. C. Joshi, N. K. Siddhanta, 

K. G. Saiyidain, N. N. Wanchoo. 

Secretary . , Samuel Mathai. 

Table 45 shows the universities, their character, number of attached 
and affiliated colleges, number of students and expenditure incurred on 
them. 


HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION t 

The following table indicates the expansion of facilities for technical 
education (engineering and technology) up to 1959. 


TABLE 44 

HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Institutions 

Sanctioned intake 

Outturn 

Year 

Degree 

Diploma 

Degree 

Diploma 

Degree 

1 Diploma 


Engg. & 

Engg. & 

Engg. & 

Hngg. & 

Engg. & 

Engg. & 


Tech. 

Tech. 

Tech. 

Tech. 

Tech. 

Tech. 

1951 .. 

^3 

89 

4,788 

6.216 

2,693 

2,626 

1956 . . 

TO 1 

109 

6,367 

9,899 

4,293 

4,075 

1959 . . 

87 

166 

11,280 

20,670 

4,760* 

7,910* 


Of the nine engineering colleges and 48 polytechnics envisaged under 
the Second Plan of State Governments, 8 engineering colleges and 37 poly- 
technics have already started functioning. In addition, 7 engineering 
colleges and 20 polytechnics set up by private agencies have also started 
working. 

To meet the requirements of technical personnel during the Third 
Plan period, the Central Government have approved a scheme to establish 
9 regional engineering colleges and 27 polytechnics in different parts of the 
country. The regional colleges will be established at Mangalore, Warangal, 
Nagpur, Bhopal, Durgapur, Jamshedpur, Allahabad, New Delhi and 
Srinagar. The college at Warangal started functioning in 1959. Faci- 
lities for post-graduate studies in engineering and technology for nearly 
500 scholars have been developed at a number of institutions. 

The Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, the first in the chain 
of fcnjT higher technological institutes, started functioning in 1951. The 
Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay, and the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology, Madras, admitted the first batch of students in 1958 and 1959 
respectively and the institute at Kanpur is in the process of establishment. 

♦Estimated. 

tFor a list of engineering and technological institutions sec Appendices. 
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UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 
(1959) 
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Each institute when completed will provide for the education of over 1^00 
students at the under-graduate level and 500 at the post-graduate level. 

Courses in Management Studies have started at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur; the Delhi School of Economics, Delhi; the De- 
partment of Economics, Madras University, Madras; the School of Econo- 
mics and Sociology, Bombay; the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore; 
the Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta, and the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. The Administrative Staff 
College at Hyderabad, which started functioning in December 1957, is a 
joint enterprise of the Central Government, private industry and com- 
merce and conducts three courses in a year. 

Four Regional Schools of Printing, jointly sponsored by the Central 
and the State Governments at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad, 
each designed to train 20 candidates every year, have also started function- 
ing. 

In addition to grants-in-aid to individual research workers, about 
1,039 scholarships have been allotted to different science and technological 
departments of universities and other institutions. 

Eighty fellowships, each of the value of Rs. 400 per month and a 
grant of Rs. l,(X)0 per year for apparatus and equipment under the National 
Research Fellowship Scheme (initiated in 1955-56) are available. For 
engineering and technical students two categories of stipends have been 
introduced in selected government establishments and individual concerns 
for post-institutional practical training in industrial management. 

RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 

On the recommendation of the Rural Higher Education Committee, 
a National Council for Higher Education in Rural Areas has been establish- 
ed to advise the Government on all matters relating to the development of 
rural higher education. The Council selected 10 institutions for develop- 
ment into rural institutes and these have started functioning at Sriniketan, 
Gandhigram (Madurai), Jamianagar (New Delhi), Udaipur, Sundarnagar 
Birauli (Bihar), Bichpuri (Agra), Sanosara (Bombay), Coimbatore, Amra- 
vati and Gargoti (Bombay). The courses as approved by the Council 
and adopted by the rural institutes are : (i) a three-year diploma course in 
rural science; (ii) a two-year certificate course in agricultural science; (iii) 
a three-year certificate course in civil and rural engineering; and(iv) aonc- 
ycar preparatory course to initiate matriculates into the three-year dip- 
loma course. Recognition of the Diploma in Rural Sciences as equivalent 
to a first degree of a university for purposes of employment has been 
secured. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Social education provides an educational base for community de- 
velopment programmes in the country and includes literacy, use of libraries, 
education in citizenship, cultural and recreational activities, utilisation of 
audio-visual aids and organisation of youth and women*s groups for com- 
munity development. Most of the work is done in the development blocks, 
the Centre providing certain ancillary services such as the production 
literature, research and training. 

A National Centre for Fundamental Education has been established in 
New Delhi to train higher grade personnel for social educatipn work, 
develop suitable techniques, carry out research on selected prolilems and 
serve as a clearing house of information. The Library Institute set up at 
Delhi University performs similar functions in the field of libraries. The 
Government of India also runs the Delhi Public Library as a pilot public 
library project. 
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Ajudio-Visual Aids 

The National Institute of Audio-Visual Education established in 
January 1959 functions as a training, production and research centre, and as 
a clearing house for information relating to audio-visual education. The 
Central Film Library with a membership of 1,290 handled 7,969 films and 
133 filmstrips during 1959. These films and filmstrips are lent free of 
charge to educational institutions. A quarterly journal ‘Audio-Visual 
Education’ has been started to foster interest in the use of audio-visual tech- 
niques among teachers and social education workers. The production of 
prototype instructional material has also been undertaken. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

A National Advisory Council advises the Government on all problems 
concerning education, training and employment of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Scholarships are awarded to blind, deaf and 
orthopaedically handicapped students for higher education or for technical 
professional training. Grants are provided to institutions and organisa- 
tions for the handicapped chiefly for undertaking development work for the 
handicapped. 

The training centre for the adult blind at Dehra Dun imparts training 
in handicrafts to about 150 blind men from all parts of the country. A 
women’s section with a capacity of 20 has also been added to the centre. 
Attached to this centre is a sheltered workshop, set up in 1954 employing 
10 blind workers. An employment office for the blind has been functioning 
in Madras since July 1954 and has so far placed 102 adult blind per- 
sons including 2 blind women in various industries. A special employ- 
ment office for the handicapped, set up in Bombay in March 1959, has 
so far placed 5 blind, 6 deaf and 15 orthopaedically handicapped in 
employment. 

The Central Braille Press, established at Dehra Dun in October 1950, 
produces braille literature in Indian languages, publishes a Hindi quarterly 
digest and manufactures braille appliances. , 

A Model School for blind children established in January 1959 at 
Dehra Dun provides kindergarten and primary education. Eventually it will 
be a full-fledged secondary school. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI 

Steps so far taken for the propagation and development of Hindi are as 
follows : — 

(/) 1,91,290 technical terms have been evolved by twenty-three 
expert committees appointed by the Board of Scientific Termi- 
nology and lists of technical terms in 18 subjects have so far been 
pubUshed. 

(//) Preparation of the second edition of the English version of the 
Basic Grammar of modern Hindi in the light of the comments 
from State Governments and universities, etc. 

{in) Acceptance of the recommendations of the Hindi Shiksha Samiti 
relating to the recommendations of the Hindi Examinations 
Reorganisation Committee. 

(/v) Consideration of standard keyboards of Hindi typewriters and 
teleprinters as recommended by the Hindi Typewriter and 
Teleprinter Committee, in the light of the reformed Devanagari 
script. 

(v) Evolving a standard system of Hindi shorthand which is expected 

to be completed by 1961. 

(vi) Organisation of Hindi teachers* training colleges on a zonal 

basis in the non-Hindi speaking areas, and the Akhil Bharatiya 
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Hindi Mahavidyalaya, Agra, for research in Hindi and training 
teachers. 

(vn) Provision of Hindi books in school libraries in non-Hindi speak- 
ing States. 

(v/7/) Organisation of an exhibition of scientific and technical literature 
in Hindi at Bombay, Indore, Patna and Lucknow in 1958. 

(ix) Compilation of the Hindi encyclopaedia in ten volumes by the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, the first volume of which is in the 
press. 

(x) Preparation of standard manuals relating to Physics, Medicine, 
Botany and Chemistry and 9 other subjects. 

(xi) Preparation of terminological indices of 14 standard Hindi 
works and publication of omnibus volumes of works of 16 
eminent writers. 

(x/7) Preparation ('f technical vocabularies on textiles, fisheries and 
metal works in collaboration with the State Governments con- 
cerned. 

(x/77) Organisation of lecture tours of scholars from Hindi-speaking 
areas to non-Hindi speaking areas and vice versa; two seminars 
of Hindi teachers from non-Hindi speaking Slates were held at 
Paina and Udaipur in 1958 and 1959 respectively. 

(a7v) Grants to State Governments in non-Hindi speaking areas and to 
voluntary organisations for promotion of Hindi and appoint- 
ment of Hindi I'cachcrs. 

(xv) Calling for suggestions and comments from universities regarding 
nine lists containing words common to Hindi and other regional 
languages. 

YOUTH WELFARE 

The highlights of tlie endeavour in the field of youth welfare have 
been as follows: 

(/) Organisation of annual inter-university youth festivals since 
1954 and assistance to universities for the organisation of 
inter-collcgiate festivals. 

07’) Holding of youth leadership training camps, where short-term 
training is imparted to selected teachers to help and equip 
them to organise youth welfare activities in their institutions 
in a better and cfTectivc manner. 

(m) Travel concessions and financial assistance for organising 
youth tours to places of historic, scenic and cultural interest 
and to development project areas. 

(zv) Assistance to the Youth Hostels Association of India and State 
Governments for setting up youth hostels all over the country. 

(v) Assistance to universities in the promotion of youth welfare 
boards and committees for the successful implementation and 
co-ordination of youth welfare activities. 

(vz) The setting up of non-student youth clubs and centres. 

(vzz) Organising labour and social service camps to inculcate a 
sense of dignity in manual labour in students and to bring them 
into contact with villages. 

(vz7z) Campus Work Projects Scheme to provide amenities such 
as gymnasia, swimming pools, open air thcatres-cw/w-auditoria, 
etc. to universities and other educational institutions. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SPORTS 

Physical Education 

A ‘National Plan of Physical Education and Recreation* has been 
prepared for the promotion of physical education and recreation. The 
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Fl^w aims at implementing the syllabi of physical education, popularising 
norms of physical fitness tests, conducting seminars, awarding fellowships 
and scholarships for higher studies in physical education, granting assist- 
ance to Vyoyanishalas and Akhadas, holding of physical efliciency weeks 
and festivals and producing of documentary and feature films on physical 
education. All tliese schemes are being carried out. 

1 he first National College of Physical Education, named after Rani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, was set up at Gwalior in 1957. The College 
offers training facilities for a three-year degree course in physical edu- 
cation. 

A Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation 
has been set up to advise Government on co-ordination of programmes 
and activities. 

Sports 

Encouragement offered to the organisation of sports has been in the 
following directions: 

(/) Rendering assistance to the National Sports Organisations 
(one for each game) on the advice of the All-India Council 
for Sports for the purchase of sports equipment, sending 
Indian teams abroad, inviting foreign teams to play in India, 
holding national championships, etc. 

(//) Establishment of coaching centres under the Rajkumari Sports 
Couching Scheme since 1953 by expert Indian and foreign 
coaches. Training in almost all the games is being imparled 
to players and athletes at these centres. 

{Hi) Setting up of State Sports Councils in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, 
Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura and Uttar Pradesh. 

A Central Institute of Coaching is to be established during the re- 
maining period of the Second Plan. It will train first class coaches in 
all games under the guidance of foreign experts. It will lay special em- 
phasis on popularising sports and games in educational institutions and 
in rural areas, besides the continuation of the existing schemes for the 
promotion of sports and games. 

National Discipline Scheme 

In order to bring up the younger generation under a proper code of 
discipline and to instil in them ideals of good citizenship and comradeship, 
a scheme for the physical and general social training of displaced children 
was introduced in July 1954. A start was made in the training of the 
children in Kasturba Niketan at Delhi. The scheme has since been 
extended to a large number of schools in and around Delhi, Punjab, 
U.P., Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal. 
Over 2,75,000 children are under training in various States at present. 



CHAPTER IX 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

The National Culture Trust was set up to promote art and culture 
and foster the consciousness of art among the people. These objectives 
are secured through the agency of the Lalit Kala Akademi (Academy 
of Art), Sangpet Natak Akadiemi (Academy of Dance, Drama and 
Music) and Sahitya Akademi (Academy of Letters). The facilities for 
mass communication at the disposal of the State have also been utilised 
to make the people conscious of their cultural heritage. A number of 
institutions have collaborated in the task of popularising traditional arts 
and crafts.* 

ART 

Lalit Kala Akademi 

The Lalit Kala Akademi, set up in 1954, promotes the development 
of fine arts and evolves a programme of work for the growth and 
nourishment of painting, sdu^ture and other giraphic arts. It also 
co-ordinates the activities of the regional or State al^demis, encourages 
exchange of ideas among various schools of art, publishes literature and 
fosters inter-regional and international contacts through exhibitions, 
exchange of personnel and of art objects. 

The Akademi holds a National Exhibition of Art every year at 
New Delhi, which also visits different State capitals by rotation. 
Exhibitions of the arts and crafts of Eastern and Western countries in 
India and of Indian arts and crafts abroad are also organised by the 
Akademi. Seminars devoted to various aspects of art are also held 
periodically. 

The Akademi has initiated a survey of the arts and crafts of different 
regions of the ccuntry with particular reference to details of work and 
living conditions of indigenous craftsmen, painters and sculptors. The 
survey has covered West Bengal and is to cover Gujarat next. 

The maintenance of a photographic record of ancient monuments, 
sculptures and paintings and reproduction of works of art that have 
decayed are among its other important activities. 

The Akademi makes annual awards to outstanding artists.f 

Publications 

Among the art publications brought out by the Akademi are Mughal 
Miniatures. Contemporary Pa’ntings, Krishna Legend in Pahari Paintings, 
A janta Paintings, Mewar Paintings. Kishangarh Pedntings, Birbhum 
Terracottas, Bundi Paintings emd picture postcards of Indian Miniatures. 
The Akademi also brings out a bi-annual art journal, Lalit Kala. 

The Publications Division of the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting has also brought out a number of important art publications. 
These include Indian Art Through the Ages, Architecture and Sculpture 
of India, The Way of the Buddha, Kangra Valley Painting and BasohU 
Painting. 

National Gallery of Modern Art 

The National Gallery of Modem Art, established in 1954,' now 
possesses 1,802 art objects representing tren^ in art for the last hundred 
years. Among the distinguished artists whose works are represented 

*For lists of these recognised institutions, see Appendices. 

tFor a list of 1960 awards, see Appendices. 
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at the gallery axe Rabindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, Abanindranath 
Tagore, Jamini Roy, D. P. Roy Chaudhury,. Amrita Sher Gill, Sudhir 
Khastagir and many other modern painters and sculptors. 

Museums 

A list of museums in the country is given in the Appendices. 

DANCE, DRAMA AND MUSIC 
Sangeet Natak Akademi 

The main task which the Sangeet Natak Akademi, inaugurated in 
1953, has set for itself is the survey of and research in the different 
art forms of the country, to record and film them and to encourage 
publications about tliem. 

The Akademi organises seminars and national festivals of classical, 
traditional, ballot and folk dances. Classical and folk dances are being 
filmed and recorded by the national and regional akademis in order to 
preserve all the important styles of dancing. Books on Indian dance 
are being collected to build up an up-to-date reference library. The 
Manipur College of Dance at Imphal is to be developed as the main 
centre of training in the Manipuri style of dancing. 

National Drama Festivals and Seminars are sponsored by the 
Akademi/ The Asian Theatre Institute, sponsored by Government with 
financial assistance from UNESCO, has been taken over and amalga- 
mated with the National School of Drama estabhshed in 1958. 

A theatre in each State capital has been planned for completion by 
the middle of 1961. Inter-State exchange of cultural troupes has also 
been launched. State Governments are to be assisted financially for 
setting up open-air theatres in cultural centres in rural areas. 

A research and reference library, publications and organisation of 
cultural delegations are among other activities of the Akademi. The 
Akademi mak^es annual awards for music, dance, drama and film.* 

Radio Drama 

The National Programme of Plays, broadcast simultaneously from 
different stations of All India Radio in the languages of the regions, 
makes available to listeners all over India some of the best known plays 
in Indian dramatic hterature of the past 75 years. 

Music Festival 

The first National Music Festival was held in Delhi in 1954 and the 
second in Patna in 1956 under the auspices of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. Such festivals will soon be organised in different parts of 
the country. 

Library of Music 

Select renderings by the leading classical musicians are to be recorded 
and old gramophone records collected by the Akademi to build up a 
library of Indian music. Classified catalogues of manuscripts on Indian 
music are to be published. A library of books on Indian music is being 
built up to facilitate research. Folk music is being filmed and recorded 
by the regional akademis. 

Seminar on Indian Music 

At a seminar on Indian music held in 1957, leading exponents of 
th^ Kamatak and Hindustani systems discussed such topics as music 
education and its future growth and problems of popular music, relation- 
ship and aJQBnity between folk and classical music, problems of 
orchestration in Indian music and group singing, etc. A committee 
appointed in 1955 has finalised a national system of standardised musical 
notation. 

♦For a list of 1959-60 awards, see Appendices. 
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Radio Sangeet Sammelan 

Tliis regular annual musical event of All India Radio aims at 
stimulating appreciation of the principal forms of classical music and 
presenting a variety of ragas and raginis by exponents of Hindustani 
and Karnatak music. An annual music competition confined to young 
artists (which precedes the Sammelan) aims at discovering new talent. 
Group music competitions have become a feature of the Sammelan. 
vSymposia to discuss development of music £md possibilities of giving 
it a new direction are also a feature of tlie Sammelan. 

Nafional Programme of Music 

Started in 1952, this AIR Programme featuring top-ranking artists 
aims at fostering a better mutual appreciation between the two systems 
of music — Hindustani and Karinitak. Regional and folk music and 
operas arc also broadcast periodically. 

Light Music 

Fully equipped units for ‘on-the-spot’ recording of folk music and 
for their editing and presentation have been set up at 10 All India Radio 
stations. Selected folk music now forms an important part of both 
national and local programmes. 

Vadya Vrinda 

The AIR Vadya Vrinda (National Orchestra), set up in 1952, has 
built up a sizeable rcp)ertoirc of compositions based on traditional ragas 
and folk tunes. It has attempted thematic compositions such as 
Meghadootam, Kalingavijayam. J yotirrnaya, Shakuntalam, Hariyali, Asha, 
Ahirini, Kalyani, Malamarutam and Ritusamhara. 

LITERATtIRE 


Sahitya Akadcmi 

The Sahitya Ak\idemi, inaugurated in 1954, “is a national organisa- 
tion to work actively for the development of Indian letters and to set 
high literary standards, to foster and coordinate literary activities in 
alf the Indian languages and to promote through them all tlie cultural 
unity of the country,” 

The publication of a National Bibliography of Indian Literature\ 
covering all books of literary merit published in the twentieth century 
in the fourteen major languages specified in the Constitution, as well as 
books in English published in India or written by Indian authors, is one 
of the impoilant activities of the Akademi. 

Among the publications of the Akadcmi alread,y released are a 
critical eStion of Kalidasa’s Meghadoota, a history of Malayalam 
literature, a history of Bengali literature, the first volume of an Anthology 
of Sanskrit Literature, anthologies of Punjabi and Assamese poetry, 
Vaishnava lyrics of Bengal, one-act plays in Gujarati, short stories in 
Tamil and Tclugu, selections of Bharati’s poems in Tamil and of 
Rajwade's prose in Marathi, a Symposium on Contemporary Indian 
Literature, an Antliolcfgy of Contemporary Indian Short Stories and a 
Russian-Hindi dictionary. Publications ready for press or in preparation 
include critical editions of Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya and Kumara 
Sambhavii, hisUaies of Assamese and Oriya litcrLttuics and the second 
volume c/i an aiidudogy of Sanskrit litcratiue. 

BjLYi'ii /j Karliu — 1953, an antliology of pceins scleckJ liom each 
of tile f^'fir:e€n languages along with Civ,x HhnJ Lj.u.slatic’ii.;, Las^been 
publi.ac J. iut. second and third voIun.*j covtaE.g years 1954-55 
and are under production. 
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A large number of Indian and several foreign classics have been 
tmnsJated and published in several Indian languages. The first of 
eight volumes of Rabindranath Tagore’s works (original in Bengali in 
Devanagari script) covering 101 poems, entitled Ekot tar emit i has been 
published and the second of 500 songs is in press. Tliese volumes arc 
to be translated in major Indian languages. 

The Akademi publishes two half-yearly journals, one in English 
called Indian Literature and the other in Sanskrit called Samskrta 
Pratibha, 

The Akademi also makes annual awards to outstanding books 
published in Indian languages.* 

Gandhian Literature 

Early in 1956, a scheme was launched by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting to publish a complete collection of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
writings, speeches and letters in chronological order in a series ot 
volumes. The first two volumes covering the period 1884 to 1897 have 
been released. Material relating to the period ending with 1914 has 
been collected, and that relating to subsequent periods is in the process 
of survey and collection. 

Literary Broadcast.^ 

A National Symposium of Poets, first organised in 1956, by AIR is 
now a regular annual feature in which leading poets of the country 
participate. 

An all-India gathering of writers representing different branches of 
creative writing was convened in 1956. At that Sahiiya Samaroh, trends 
in contemporary Indian poetry were reviewed and vital problems 
concerning Indian literature were discussed. The second Sahiiya 
Samaroh which met in 1957 devoted itself to contcmpoiary Indian fiction 
and short stones as also to a discussion on the use of language for mass 
communication. The third Sahitya Samaroh held in 1958 discussed 
problems connected with contemporary dramatic ]i<,cratiire. 

National Book Trust 

The National Book Trust was set up in 1957 with C. D. Deshmukh 
as Chairman to encourage the production of good literature and to make 
such works available at moderate prices to libraries, educational 
institutions and the public. 

The Trust will also publish standard works on education, science, 
culture and the humanities. Classical Indian literature, the translation 
of foreign classics and the translation of Indian classics from one regional 
language to another will receive special attention. Universities and 
other learned bodies can seek the assistance of the Trust for the publi- 
cation of approved books. The Publications Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting will be the principal publisher of the 
Trust. 

Development of Modern Indian Languages 

A scheme costing Rs. 20 lakhs has been drawn up by the Govern- 
ment of India for th^e development of modern Indian languages during 
the years 1958-61. It is intended to prepare and publish encyclopaedias, 
books of knowledge as well as bilingual or multi-lingual dictionaries of 
I»jdian languages under this scheme. Publication of old manuscripts or 
rare books, of catalogues and bibliographies, preparation and publication 
of popular books on science and culture and books bringing out 
similarities in grammar, syntax, etc., among the different languages, are 
also likely to be covered. 

♦For a list of the 1959 awards, see Appendices. 
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CULIURAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

External Relations Division 

An External Relations Division has been established in the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs to promote better under- 
sfanding and goodwill by means of exchange of delegations of artists, 
students, scholars, publications, exhibitions and art objects with other 
countries, as also through presentation of books, selection of Indian 
teachers for service abroad, participation in international congresses and 
conferences, cultural agreements, construction and maintenance of 
international students’ houses and hostels, creation of chairs of Indology 
abroad and assistance for the publication of foreign translations of Indian 
classics. 

Delegations 

Indian delegations sponsored during the closing months of 1958 and 
in 1959 included one of workers of Indian art to USSR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugosalvia; of poets, musicians, dancers and lecturers to 
Nepal; of representative Indians to the Buddha Jayanti (2500th anniver- 
sary ) Celebrations in Tokyo; of hockey players and musicians to 
Afghanistan and of poets to the Fourth International Bienniale of Poetry 
in Belgium. 

Foreign delegations to India sponsored by the Division included 
(delegations of artists from China; dancers and musicians from Ceylon; 
students of Indian languages from the USSR, Poland, China, Mongolia, 
the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia; of Bhutanese for a Bharat 
Darshan lour, of the Czech Philarmonic Orchestra; of a Dance and Song 
Ensemble from the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam; of the Kolo- 
Yugoslav Song and Dance Ensemble and of the Moscow State Puppet 
Theatre. 

Cultural Agreements 

A Cultuial Agreement between India and Czechoslovakia was signed 
at New Delhi in 1959. Other countries with which agreements have 
been entered intq» earlier are Japan, Indonesia, Rumania, Poland, 
Turkey, Iraq, the United Arab Republic and Iran. 

Grants 

Financial assistance in the form of ad hoc grants has been given 
to more than twenty societies and institutions abroad engaged in 
fostciing closer cultural relations with foreign countries. 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 

The Indian Council for Cultural Relations was established in 
November 1949 with the object of establishing, revising and strengthening 
cultural relations between India and other countries. Although financed 
entirely by the Government of India, the Council functions as an 
autonomous body. 

Amongst the many activities of the ICCR, the following may be 
mentioned : exchange of eminent scholars, savants and students; mainte- 
nance of chairs of Indology in foreign universities; appointment abroad 
of lecturers in Indian culture; presentation of books and films about 
India; welfare of foreign students in India; reception and entertainment 
of distinguished foreigners in India; and organisation of summer camps, 
seminars and social gatherings for the benefit of foreign students in India. 

The Council publishes two quarterly journals, namely, Indo-Asian 
Culture in English and Thaqafat-Ul-Hind in Arabic. Besides, it sub- 
sidises a journal in Persian and English entitled Indo-Iranica, The 
Council also sponsors the publication of rare manuscripts and valuable 
books on India. It undertakes publication of books and brochures 
relating to different aspects of India’s culture, and of translation of 
Indian publications in foreign languages. 



CHAPTER X 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

The policy of the Government of India with regard to science and 
scientific research was announced on March 13, 1958, in a resolution 
placed before both Houses of Parliament. 

Tlie aims of this policy are : 

(/) to foster, promote, and sustain, by all appropriate means, the 
cultivation of science, and scientific research in all its 
aspects — pure, applied, and educational; 

(//) to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of research 
scientists of the highest quality, and to recognise their work 
as an important component of the strength of the nation; 

(Hi) to encourage and initiate, with all possih'e speed, pro- 
grammes for the training of scientific and technical person- 
nel, on a scale adequate to fulfil the country's needs in science 
and education, agriculture and industry, and defence; 

(/v) to ensure that the creative talent of men and women is encou- 
raged and finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and ior the discovery of new know- 
ledge, in an atmosphere of academic freedom; and 

(vi) in general, to secure for the people of the country all 
the benefits that can accrue from the acquisition and appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge. 

COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Scientific research under State auspices in India i*s carried out mainly 
through the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the various 
national laboratories or research institutes set up under its control. The 
Council also awards grants-in-aid to scientists in research institutions and 
university laboratories in the country, grants fellowships to qualified 
persons who wish to pursue science as a career, and disseminates scienti- 
fic knowledge and information, it has also the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the ‘Tool for temporary placement of well-qualified Indian 
scientists and technologists returning from abroad'’. It maintains a 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel in the country. In 
general, the Council is the chief vehicle of Government’s policy for the 
promotion and co-ordination of scientific and industrial research in India. 

Finance 

The activities of the Council are financed mainly by the Union Gov- 
ernment. Besides other sources of income such as income from royalties 
and premia on processes leased out, sale of publications, fees and charges 
levied for consultation, testing, etc., the Council receives gifts of land, 
buildings and finances from State Governments and others and donations 
from industrialists. The recurring expenditure of the Council stood at 
RS. 3.67 crores during the year 1959-60 and the estimated capital expen- 
diture for the same year stood at Rs, 2.55 crores. 

National Laboratories 

Since the advent of Independence, a number of national laboratories 
and institutes have been set up by the Council at various centres in the 
country. A list of these is given in table 46. 
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A centre for research and development of gas turbine engines has been 
set up at the lAF Maintenance Centre, Kanpur, in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Defence. A Petroleum Research Institute at Dehra Dun is 
being planned. 


TABLE 46 

NATIONAL LABORATORIES / INSTITUTES 


Name of Laboratory! Institute 

Location 

Functions 

1. National Chemical 

Laboratory 

Poona 

Fundamental and applied research 
covering the whole field of chemis- 
try for which other specialised 
institutes have not been set up. 
The National Collection of Type 
Cultures is housed in the Laboratory. 

2. National Physical 

Laboratory 

New Delhi 

Research in problems relating to 
physics, both fundamental and 
applied. Maintenance of Stan- 
dards. Testing facilities are also 
available. 

3. Central Fuel Research 
Institute 

Jealgora 

(Bihar) 

Fundamental and applied research 
on fuels— solid, liquid and gaseous. 
Physical and chemical surveys 
of Indian coals arc conducted 
through six coal survey stations 
under the Institute. 

4. Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research 

insiitute 

Jadavpur 

Research on different aspects of 
glass and ceramics, pottery, porce- 
lain, refractories and enamels; 
development of processes for the 
manufacture of glass and ceramic 
articles; standardisation of raw 
materials used in the ceramic indus- 
try. 

5. Central Food Tech- 
nological Research 
Institute 

Mysore 

Food processing and conservation 
of foods, food engineering and all 
aspects of fruit technology. 

6. National Metallurgical 
Laboratory 

Jamshedpur 

Fundamental and applied metallurgical 
research. 

7, Central Drug Research 
Institute 

Lucknow 

All aspects of drug research includ- 
ing evaluation and standardisation 
of crude drugs, discovery of substi- 
tutes for pharmacopoeia! drugs 
and plants, pharmaceutical and 
synthetic chemicals, biochemistry 
and biophysics, infection, immuni- 
sation, pharmacology, chemotherapy 
an 1 experimental medicine. 

8. Central Road Research 
Institute 

New Delhi 

Research on road materials, testing 
of road materials and road sur- 
faces. 

<1 

9. Central Electro-Che- 
mical Research 

Institute 

Karaikudi 

(Madras) 

Reset! rch on different aspects of 

electro-chemistry, including elec- 
tro-metallurgy, electro-deposition 

and allied problems. 

10. Central Leather 

Research Institute 

Madras 

Fundamental and applied aspects 
of leather technology. 
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TABLE 4(v (condd: 


Name of Laboratory I Institute] Location 

11. Central Building Roorkec 

Research Institute 


12. Central L-lcctronics ' Pilani ; 

Engineering* ’ (Rtijasthan) ' 

search Institute i 

13. National Botanical Lucknow 

Gardens 


14. Central Salt Research Bhavnagar 
Institute 


15. Central Mining Dhanbad 

Research Station 

16. Regional Research Hyderabad 

Laboratory 


17. Iinlian Institute for , Calcutta 

Biochemistry and 

Experimental Me<li- i 

cine i 

18. Birla Industrial and Calcutta 

Technological Mu- ‘ 

seum I 

19. Regional Research j Jamrnu-Tawi ' 

Laboratory j (Jammu & , 

i Kashmir) j 


20. Central Mechanical Durgapur i 

Engineering Re- (W. Bengal) ! 
search Institute | 

21. Central Public Health | Nagpur [ 

Engineering Re- i j 

search Institute i 

I 

I I 

22. National Aeronautical | Bangalore 1 

Laboratory I ; 


23. Regional Research ! Jorhat 
Laboratory ; 


J4. Central Indian Medi- At present 
cinal Plants Orga- located in 
nisation New Delhi 

25. Central Scientific In- New Delhi 
struments Organisa- 
tion 


Functions 

Engineering and structuial aspects 
of building and human comforts 
in iclation to buildings. 

Design and construction of electro- 
nic equipment and components and 
test eciLiipmcnt. 

Collection, introduction and large- 
scale cultivation of cc >nomic 
and medicinal plants of industrial 
impoitancc. 

Investigation ol production ul pure 
salts, rediictiiMi in cost of proiliict:on; 
economic utilisation of by-products 
of salt manufacture. 

Research in methods of mining, 
safely in mines and mine machinciy. 

Research in problems specially 
iciating to the mdiislncs and raw 
materials of the area. 

Research in varuuis aspects of bio- 
chemssliy as applied to medicine, 
bacteriology, etc. 


A museum to depict sctenlilic and 
tcc h n ol ( )g i ca 1 a d va neeme n t . 


Research in problems specially re- 
lating to the industries and raw 
materials oi' the area and research 
specially directed to medicinal 
plants of the Himalayas (Kashmir 
Region). 

Research in mechanical engineering 
in all its aspects. 

Research in all aspects of public 
health engineering and co-ordination 
of work of all interested agencies 
in this^ field in the country. 

Scientific investigations of the prob- 
lems of flight with a view to their 
practical application to the design, 
construction and operation of 
aircraft in India. 

Research problems relating to more 
efficient utilisation and better 
conservation of important national 
resources of Assam and other 
regional needs posing special pro- 
blems. 

Co-ordination of activities in the 
development of cultivation and 
utilisation of medicinal plants 
on organised basis. 

Promotion and development of 
indigenous manufacture of scienti- 
fic instruments for teaching, re- 
search and industry. 
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Sponsored Research 

Through a liberal system of grants-in-^aid, scientists in other research 
laboratories and universities are enabled to pursue fundamental and 
applied icsearch and develop their own special fields. There are, at 
present, more than 390 such schemes in progress in over 82 research 
centres in the country. Apart from the practical results achieved, the 
schemes provide oppoitunities of training for young research workers 
and the development of active centres of independent research work. 

Pilot Plant 

Lately, there has been greater emphasis in the national laboratories on 
pilot plant investigations, leading up to actual production. Fifty-seven 
such pilot plants are in operation. 

Liaison 

Close liaison between the national laboratories and industries is being 
established on an increasing scale through chambers of commerce, indus- 
trial associations and industrialists. Case studies of industries have been 
initiated. Short-term practical training courses for the benefit of personnel 
employed in industry have been organised. 

Vi}^*yan Mandirs 

Thirty-eight rural scientific centres known as ‘Vigyan Mandirs’ have 
been ''Ct up generally at sites covered by Community Development pro- 
jects. Equipped with a laboratory each and manned by suitably qualified 
and trained personnel, these centres disseminate scientific knowledge 
among the rural populace and educate them in the potentialities of the 
methods of science as applied to their day-to-day life. 

NUCI.EAR RESEARCH AND ATOMIC ENERGY 

The Atomic Energy Commission is responsible for formulating and 
implementing policies in all matters concerning atomic energy. The scien- 
tific and technical work of the Commission is carried out by the Atomic 
Minerals Division and the Atomic Energy Establishment. The industrial 
aspects of its work are conducted by the Indian Rare Earths Ltd. and 
the Travancore Minerals Ltd. 

The most important function of the Atomic Minerals Division is 
the survey, development and acquisition of atomic minerals and to carry 
Out research connected therewith. 

The Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, is India’s centre for 
i^esearch and development in the field of atomic energy. Over 1,000 
scientists and technical personnel are working in this Establishment and, 
to ensure a steady supply of trained personnel, a Training School has 
been set up. 

The Trombay Establishment consists of four main groups covering 
physics, chemistry, engineering, biology and medicine. Besides the 
laboratories of the various divisions in each group, the facilities of the 
Establishment include “Apsara”, a pool-type reactor which was entirely 
designed and constructed, with the exception of fuel elements obtained 
from the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, by personnel of Ae Establish- 
ment; a radiochemistry laboratory which is training chemists in the 
handling of radioactive substances, especially the separation of plutonium 
from irradiated uranium and radioactive fission products; a development 
and production unit which provides many of the electronic instruments 
needed in atomic energy work; a film badge and health survey service, 
available to all institutions in India handling radioactive materials, which 
ensures that personnel handling such materials do not receive more than 
the permissible dose. A uranium metal plant producing nuclear-grade 
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•uranium and another for the fabrication of fuel elements were set up in 
1959. Under construction are “Z'erlina”, a zero energy reactor for lattice 
investigations, which will prove useful in the study and design of new 
reactors, and the Canada-India Reactor, a joint Indo-Canadian project 
under the Colombo Plan, which will provide advanced experimental facili- 
ties in addition to being one of the largest isotope producers. A heavy 
water reconcentration plant, an engineering laboratory for loop experi- 
ments, a 5.5 Me Van de Graff accelerator and laboratories for ore 
dressing, ore extraction and chemical engineering r'esearch are due to go 
into operation in 1960. 

The Travancore Minerals Ltd. was set up by the Commission jointly 
with the Governments of Kerala and Madras in October 1956. Its main 
products are ilmenite and monazite; the former has proved to be a 
valuable foreign exchange earner and the latter is sent to the Indian 
Rare Earths Ltd. plant at Alwaye, which is owned jointly by the 
Commission and the Government of Kerala. At Alwaye the mona- 
zite is processed, producing rare earths compounds as the main pro- 
duct and trisodium phosphate as a by-product. The residual crude 
thorium hydroxide is sent to the Commission’s thorium plant at Trom- 
bay operated on its behalf by Indian Rar'e Earths Ltd., where thorium 
nitrate is extracted; the residual uranium fluoride is sent for processing 
to the uranium metal plant. The Commission has also a pilot plant in 
operation at Ghatsila, Bihar, for the extraction of uranium from copper 
tailings. Heavy water will be produced in quantity as a by-product at the 
fertilizer plant which is being built at Nangal. 

The Commission’s activities also include a large scale nuclear power 
programme and the development of reactors which will utilise the 
country’s vast thorium reserves. A minimum of 250 Mw of nuclear power 
(has been included in the power programme for the Third Five Year 
Plan. The first atomic power station, which will be located between 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, is expected to be completed in 1965. A few 
other stations are also expected to be set up at other places in India. 

To further the development of nuclear science the Commission pro- 
vides grants-in-aid to various universities, laboratories and research insti- 
tutions. In this connection, mention may be made of the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay which has done pioneering work in 
this field in India. The Institute was established in 1945, before the 
Commission was established, for the promotion of fundamental research 
in physics, mathematics and allied sciences and has since been recognised 
by the Government of India as the national centre for advanced study and 
fundamental research in nuclear physics and mathematics. The Institute 
is the most important centre for cosmic ray and elementary particle 
physics and has made outstanding contributions in this field. Other main 
centres of nuclear and cosmic ray research include the Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmedabad; the Bose Institute, Calcutta; the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore; and the Saha Institute of Nuclear Physic^, 
Calcutta, which was founded by the late Dr. M. N. Saha. In making 
its grants-in-aid, the Commission is assisted by a Board of Research in 
Nuclear Science and Advisory Committees for Physics, Chemistr 3 % 
Cosmic Rays, Biology and Medicine, and Food and Agriculturb. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

There are eleven Hydraulic Research Stations under the Central Board 
of Irrigation and Power. The Central Water, Power and Irrigation 
Research Centre, Khadakvasla (near Poona), is the pioneer hydraulic 
research station in India. 

A Research and Development Directorate has been set up under the 
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Ministry of Communications (Directorate-General of Civil Aviation). It 
is concerned with type certification, manufacture of aircraft and develop- 
ment of specifications for aircraft materials. 

The Botanical Survey of India appraises the plant wealth in the 
country and maintain'^ a National Herbarium and Botanical Museum in 
Calcutta. 

The Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, conducts research in the 
utilisation of timber for constructional purposes. 

The All India Radio maintains a research unit in New Delhi to inves- 
tigate problems relating to the propagation and reception of radio waves 
and the design and performance of radio receivers. 

The Railway Board has established a research centre at Lucknow with 
sub-stations at Lonavla and Chittaranjan to investigate problems referred 
to them by the railway workshops and the Central Standards Olfice 
(Railways). 

The problems of road development and road materials, highways and 
bridge engineering, ports and harbours, etc., are dealt with by the Roads 
Organisation functioning under the Ministry of Transport. 

The Indian Standards Institution, functioning under the Ministry of 
Industries, lays down standard specifications for materials and products. 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

A number of research organisations financed by private endowments 
and Governmental assistance arc engaged in the field of scientific research. 
Ihe more important of these are dealt with in the following paragraphs. 

The Bose Institute, Calcutta, is engaged on research in physics, chemis- 
try, plant physiology, plant breeding, cytogenetics, micro-biology and 
zoology. 

The Birbal Sahni Institute for Palaeobotany, Lucknow, carries on 
research in the fossil flora of India and related problems. 

The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, one 
of the oldest research organisations in the country, conducts post-graduate 
research in fundamental and applied aspects of physics and chemistry. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, founded in 1909, provides 
for advanced instruction and conducts original investigations in all 
branches of scientific knowledge. 

The Physics Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, is a centre for research 
in atmospheric physics, cosmic rays, electronics and theoretical physics. 

Co-operative research associations for the investigation of problems 
pertaining specifically to industry have been brought into existence. Those 
that are functioning include the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research 
Association, the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Research Association, the South 
India Textile Industries Research Association, the Indian Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Research Association and the Indian Paint Research 
Association. 

The Shri Ram Institute for Industrial Research in Delhi renders 
research service to industrial concerns. 

Several colleges, universities and research institutions provide courses 
of study and research facilities in the various branches of science. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 

1 

The Indian Ojuncil of Medical Research, founded in 1912, has con- 
tributed greatly to the fostering and co-ordination of medical research in 
India. 

Apart from medical colleges and attached hospitals each specialising 
in some branch of research, the country has a number of specialised 
institutions. TTie All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
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jr.si]cuttai, provides training in the use of preventive and social medicine 
for diseases peculiar to India and ascertains how the results of pure and 
applied research can be utilised for promoting medical protection and 
positive health. The School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, carries out 
research in diseases peculiar to tropical areas. 

The King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras, conducts 
research in and prepares bacterial vaccines, sterile solutions and therapeu- 
tic sera. 

Research in tuberculosis and other chest diseases is in progress at the 
Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi. Studies of the morphology of 
the tubercle bacilli and the effect on them of the different drugs consti- 
tute a special feature of its investigations. 

The Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium at Chingleput and the 
Silver Jubilee Children’s Clinic at Saidapet have been taken over from 
the Madras Government and converted into the Central Leprosy Research 
Institute. 

The Haflkine Institute, Bombay, undertakes large-scale manufacture 
of vaccines, sera and other biological products and carries out investiga- 
tions involved in their manufacture. It has been functioning as the chief 
centre for investigations connected with the prevention and treatment of 
plague. The scope of the Institute’s work has been enlarged to cover, 
among others, the problems of nutrition, malaria and virus diseases. 

Investigations on cancer are carried out at the Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay. Statistical surveys of the incidence of cancer in India 
have also been undertaken by it. 

Investigations in the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, relate to 
problems of microbiology, serology and biochemistry. The Institute main- 
tains a pathological museum. 

Ihe Pasteur Institute located at Coonoor is engaged on research in 
rabies, influenza, anti-venom serum, tropical eosinophilia and serological 
reactions. 

The activities of the Central Drugs Laboratory, C^cutta, centre round 
biological and chemical assays of drugs. The Laboratory maintains a her- 
barium and tenders technical advice to concerns manufacturing drugs. 

One among several privately owned research organisations is the 
Bengal Immunity Research Institute, Calcutta, wliich conducts research 
on a large range of problems which have a bearing on the prevention, 
control and cure of diseases. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research, established in 1929, 
undertakes, aids, promotes and coK>rdinates agricultural and animal 
husbandry education and research in India. 

The Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, is the oldest 
institution devoted to research in agricultural science. It has well- 
equipped laboratories and extensive farms for carrying out large-scale 
cultural investigations on food crops. 

The Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar, deals with vete- 
rinary diseases and their cure, while the National Dairy Research Institute 
is being developed at Kamal. The Central Rice Institute and the Central 
Pofato Research Institute devote themselves to problems of research 
relating to rice and potatoes, respectively. 

There are eight commodity committees which devote themselves to 
research in specific commodities, namely, cotton, jute, sugarcane, coconut, 
tobacco, oilseeds, arecanut and lac. These committees have their own 
laboratories and research institutions. 
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The activities of the Directorate of Plant Protection and Plant Quaran- 
tine under the Ministry of Agriculture, help research in many ways, though 
it does not undertake research itself. 

The Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, carries 
out biological investigations in edible fish found in the coastal waters of 
the country. These include the mackerel, the sardine and marine prawns. 
Research stations have been set up in Bombay, the Gulf of Kutch, Visa- 
khapatnam and the Andamans. 

The Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Calcutta, deals with 
inland fish — estuarine, riverine and lacustrine and pond fish. 
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HEALTH 

The expectation of life in India was estimated during the period 
1941—50 at 32.45 years for males and 31.66 years for females. The 
following figures based on data available in registers of births and deaths 
reflect the general health of the people since 1947; 
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VITAL 

HKAl/ni STATISTICS 




1947 

j lV5()f i 

1957* 

1958* 

General death rate per thous<ind 
of populition 

19-7 

I j 

1 9-8 i 

no 

8-8 

Infant mortality rate per 
thousand live biiths .. 

146 

1 1 

! 108 ; 


92 

Incidence of deaths per thtmsand 
of population on account of 
(/) Fevers 

10-8 

1 4-8 I 

4*8 1 

3-6 

Hi) Small-pox . . . . , 

0-1 

i 0-06 i 

0-16 

0*31 

(//V) Plague 

0*3 

0-0 ; 

0*0 i 

0-0 

iiv) Cholera . . . . , 

0*4 

0-06 1 

016 

0-08 

{v) Dysentery and diarrhoea ! 

0-8 

! 0-9 ! 

0*5 

0-45 

(vi) Respiratory diseases .. ! 

1*5 

1 0-9 ' 

M 

0*90 


Health programmes are the responsibility of State Governments, but 
certain programmes relating to malaria control, filaria control, family 
planning, water supply and sanitation, control of communicable diseases 
and expansion of training facilities have been initiated and supported by 
the Centre under the Plans. The general aim of, health programmes 
under the Second Plan is to expand existing health services, to bring them 
within the reach of all people and to promote a progressive improvement 
in the level of national health. 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DISEASES 

Malaria 

The National Malaria Control Programme, launched in 1953, was 
converted into the National Malaria Eradication Programme from 
April 1, 1958. The programme is being implemented with the partici- 
pation of the State Governments as well as with the assistance of the US 
Technical Co-operation Mission and the World Health Organisation. 

The implementation of the programme and distribution of supplies 
are co-ordinated by the Union Ministry of Health while the National 
Malaria Institute is responsible for research and for the training of staff 
in methods of malaria control. Six regional co-ordinating organisations 
have been established at Baroda, Coonoor, Cuttack, Delhi, Hyderabad 
and Shillong. 

About 21.41 crores of people were given protection and 386 malaria 
units out of an allotted 390 units were functioning by January 31, 1960. 

Filaria 

The National Filaria Control Programme, launched in 1954-55, 
consists of (i) mass administration of dnigs in filarious communities, and 
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(ii) anti-mosquito measures. Forty-six control units, allotted to the, 
participating States under the programme, are functioning. Random 
sample surveys covering a population of about 229 lakhs were completed 
by the end of October 1959. They have revealed that 400 lakh persons 
live in the filarious areas of the country. Mass therapy has been 
administered to ab(mt 49 lakh persons and 37 lakh houses ha\e been 
sprayed with insecticides. A centre for practical demonstration and field 
trainmg has been established at Ernakulam. Seventy medical officers and 
136 inspectors have so far received training. 

Tuberculosis 

It was estimated that nearly 25 lakhs of people suffer from tuber- 
culosis and about 5 lakhs die of it annual’y. About 90 to 100 crore man- 
days are lost every year owing to the incidence of this disease. 

I he BCG vaccination programme, started in 1948 with the help of 
the International Tuberculosis Campaign and later of the WHO and the 
UNICLT, is meant to extend protection to a susceptible population of 
17 crores, especially those below 20 years of age. One hundred and 
sixty-seven technical teams, consisting of 150 doctors and 1,000 
technicians, are engaged in field work. By the end of December 1959, 
13.92 crore persons were tested and 4.88 crores of them vaccinated. 

Six demonstration and training centres have been established at 
Hyderabad, Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi, Patna and Trivandrum. 
Another centre will open at Patiala. Training is also imparted at other 
institutions such as the Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute at Delhi. A 
National Tuberculosis Institute has also been established with the 
assistance of UNICEF and WHO. 

The number of TB hospitals, sanatoria and clinics and of beds therein 
for the years 1950 and 1959 is as shown below. 


TABLE 48 

TB WOSPITALS, SANATORIA AND CLINICS 



1950 

1959 

Sanatoria 

49 

71 

TB hospitals 

35 

70 

Clinics . . 

no 

->2'^ 

TB wards 

114 

Di 

Beds j 

10,371 ! 

25,000* 


There are 15 after-care colonies in India where ex-patients are 
rehabilitated after they are cured. Ten such colonies will be set up 
during the Second Plan period. 

A countrywide survey in selected areas on a sampling basis, started in 
September 1955, under the auspices of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research, was completed in May 1958. The tentative findings based on 
the analysis of data collected till June 30, 1956, are that (i) there is no 
marked difference in legard to the prevalence of the disease in relation 
to the size of the population; (ii) the morbidity rate varies from 7 to 30 
per thousand persons and is lower for females than for males; (iii) 
prevalence is higher in the age group 35 years and above than in \ht 
lower age groups; and (iv) the rate of bacteriologically positive cases 
varies from 1 to 1 1 per thousand persons. 

The Tuberculosis Association of India is the largest voluntary 
organisation in the country. Since its establishment in 1939, it has been 
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Engaged in stimulating anti-tuberculosis activities in a scientific and co- 
ordinated manner. It assists the authorities to combat the disease and 
provides assistance through the Tuberculosis Workers’ Conferences, the 
Secretaries’ Conferences, the technical committees and forums which 
bring together State officials and voluntary workers. It also runs 
several institutions which provide tniining facilities for TB personnel and 
demonstrate advanced methods for the treatment of TB cases. 

Leprosy 

The number of leprosy cases in India was estimated in 1953 at about 
15 lakhs. Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Kerala and certain parts of Uttar Pradesh and Bombay are areas of high 
incidence. 

Under the Leprosy Control Scheme, started during the First Plan 
period, four treatment and study centres (one each in Madras, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal) and 29 subsidiary centres in 
different States have been established. TTie subsidiary centres provide 
for mass treatment of all cases, detection of cases in the early stages of 
infection and their treatment and health education of the public. In 
addition, the treatment and study centres carry out a detailed survey to 
study its epidemiology and assess the results of sulphone therapy. 
During the Second Plan, 100 additional subsidiary centres are proposed 
to be established in different States. By the middle of September 1959, 
the number of subsidiary centres established totalled 95 (including those 
established during the First Plan). An advisory committee to review the 
working of the scheme and suggest measures for improvement was set up 
in February 1958. 

The Central Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute at Chingleput 
provides treatment to indoor and outdoor patients at its two hospitals — 
the Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium, Chingleput, and the Silver 
Jubilee Children’s Clinic at Saidapet. 

The Mission to Lepers which was started as ^arly as 1875 is a 
voluntary organisation engaged in anti-leprosy work. Important among 
other such voluntary organisations are Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh, 
Maharogi Seva Mandal, Gandhi Memorial Leprosy Foundation, 
Ramakrishna Mission and Vidarbha Maharogi Seva Mandal, 

Venereal Diseases 

It has been estimated that five to seven per cent of the population 
suffer from syphilis in the States of Bombay, Madras and West Bengal. 
The hilly tracts extending from Kashmir to Assam also show a high 
incidence. Yaws is prevalent in a few districts of Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Madras. 

A scheme which provides for the establishment of 8 VD clinics at 
State headquarters and 75 at the district level for the training of 
medical and auxiliary personnel has been included in the Second Plan, 
Three headquarters and 46 district clinics have been established in 
Andhra Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Assam, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. On an average about 675 patients report in each of these 
clinics every month. Anti-yaws teams, operating in Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, tested 5,48,366 cases and treated 10,128 
cases by the end of 1958. A revised plan of operation for these teams 
with the objective of covering the entire population at risk by 1962 is in 
preparation. 

Influenza 

An influenza centre was opened in 1950 at the Pasteur Institute, 
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Coonoor. A pilot plant for the production of influenza virus vaccine, 
which was set up there, has started producing vaccine. 

Cancer 

Problems relating to cancer are under investigation at the Indian 
Cancer Research Centre, Bombay, and the Chittaranjan National Cancer 
Research Centre, Calcutta. Qinical facilities are available at the Tata 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay. The establishment of new cancer wards 
or units in the existing hospitals in the country is under consideration. 

NUTRITION AND PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION 

Surveys conducted in India since 1935 have revealed quantitative 
as well as qualitative deficiency in the diet of the Indian people. An 
average Indian diet, according to Dr. Aykroyd (formerly Director of the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor), contains only 1,750 calories 
as against an estimated requirement of 2,400 to 3,000 calories tor an 
adult person. It also lacks essential food elements like proteins, fats, 
minerals and vitamins. 

The general raising of dietary standards is largely an economic 
problem and is linked up with the development of Indian economy. In 
the meantime, however, several measures have been taken to meet 
nutritional deficiency of certain vulnerable sections of the Indian popula- 
tion, such as expectant and nursing mothers, school children and 
industrial workers. The measures taken include school feeding pro- 
grammes, distribution of skimmed milk, supply of food yeast as a 
supplement to the Indian diet, opening of canteens in industrial concerns 
and offices, and manufacture and popularisation of cheap but nutritious 
food. 

Consumer trials to assess acceptability of food yeast as a supplement 
to Indian diets have been conducted in labour colonies in Delhi and cer- 
tain rural and urban areas in the States of Madras, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. The‘ results indicated that food yeast at the rate of i to 
i oz. per head per day is acceptable to some people and results in a 
marked improvement in their health. The Central Food Technological 
Research Institute, Mysore, has succeeded in producing a cheap but 
nutritious multi-purpose food. 

Nutrition Policy 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee’s recommendations for a nutrition 
policy during the Second Plan period fall into the following broad cate- 
gories : 

(i) Protecion of vulnerable groups of the population; 

(//) Control of specific nutritional diseases; 

(h 7) Organisation of nutrition work as an integral part of the 
work of the State Health Departments; and 
(iv) Nutrition education as part of general health education. 

Nutrition Research 

Regional dietary and nutrition surveys are undertaken by the States. 
Research is undertaken by the Indian Council of Medical Research 
which runs the Nutrition Research Laboratories at Hyderabad and 
promotes special schemes at universities and other institutions. Tffie 
functions of the Laboratories established in 1929 are ; 

(/) to carry out research in all aspects of human nutrition and 
allied sciences; 

(ii) to train workers in nutrition, both for public and clinical 
nutrition work and for a career of research in nutrition; 

(Hi) to prepare suitable educative literature for the pubUc; and 
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(iv) to advise public organisations and State and Central Govern- 
ments on matters pertaining to nutrition whenever called 
upon to do so. 

The Laboratories have prepared a brochure containing menus for 
low-cost balanced diets and school lunch programmes suitable for South 
India. Nutrition centres are also in existence in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration 

The Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1954, and the Rules made 
thereunder are in force throughout the country, except Jammu and 
Kashmir. It provides for deterrent punishment to offenders and pro- 
hibits the manufacture, import or sale of adulterated food articles. The 
Central Committee for Food Standards and the Central Food Laboratory, 
envisaged in the Act, have been set up. The former advises the Central 
and State Governments on matters arising out of the administration of 
the Act, while the latter is carrying out investigations to standardise 
methods of detection and estimation of colouring matter and antioxidents 
in food. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION 
At the beginning of the First Plan, 128 towns with a population of 
50,000 and over, 60 towns with populations between 30,000 and 
50,000 and 210 towns with smaller populations had protected water 
supply. It was estimated that only about 25 per cent of the urban 
population was served by protected water supply. About 450 lakhs of 
people in towns lacked such supply and over 500 lakhs of people were 
without sewerage facilities. 

National Water Supply and Sanitation Programme 

The urban part of the programme covers 278 water supply and 
60 sewerage schemes, costing about Rs. 64 crores. The rural part en- 
visages an expenditure of Rs. 17.87 crores for the execution of 232 
schemes. In addition, 9 water supply and 6 sewerage schemes for 
municipal corporations have been included in this programme. 

The Plan also provides for the training of public health engineering 
personnel for implementing the programme. The Central Public Health 
Engineering Organisation has been set up for helping State Governments 
in the preparation and execution of their schemes and for giving technical 
advice and guidance. Some foreign experts, provided by the TCM, are 
associated with the Organisation. 

MEDICAL RELIEF AND SERVICE 

Medical relief and service is primarily the responsibility of the States. 
Certain charitable institutions also participate in giving medical relief. 
Table 49 shows the position in regard to the number of hospitals and 
dispensaries, the number of patients treated by them and the expenditure 
involved in their maintenance for the years 1947 to 1957. 


TABLE 49 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 


Year 

• 

Number of 
hospitals and 
dispensaries 

Number of 
patients treated 

Expenditure 
(in rupees) 

1947 

3,825 1 

4,30,19,772 

4,63,84,083 

1951 

9,552 j 

10,07,94,798 

12,25,71,610 

1956* 

9,635 

13,44,03,903 

23,26,72,827 

1957* 

9,958 ' 

12,47,15,43I^^ 

t 


♦ Provisional. ••Excluding Delhi, Assam and Tripura, 

t Information not available. 
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The following table shows the number of registered medical practi- 
tioners and other health personnel at the end of the year 1957. 

TABLE 50 

HEALTH PERSONNEL 


Group 

Number 

Registered medical practitioners 

91,9.10 

Vaids, Hakims and other unregistered practitioners 

96,147 

Compounders 

38,407 

Nurses 

31,517 

Midwives 

33.208 

Vaccinators 

5,885 

Dentists 

3,614 


Contributory Health Service Scheme 

The Contributory Health Service Scheme, which came into opera- 
tion on July 1, 1954, is confined to Delhi and New Delhi and serves 4 
lakh Central Govermnent employees and their families. The staffs of 
certain autonomous and semi-Government organisations and their families 
have been admitted into the scheme. The facilities under the scheme are 
also available to the members of Parliament. The contributions are 
based on a graduated scale varying from 50 nP. to Rs. 12 according to 
emoluments. There are now 228 full-time medical officers, including 
33 specialists. The number of dispensaries is 38, including 4 mobile 
dispensaries to serve beneficiaries residing in outlying areas. The total 
attendance during 1959 was 40,14.527. 

Health Insurance 

The health insurance scheme which provides inter alia medical bene- 
fits to industrial workers under the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948, now covers over 14 lakh workers in the country. Under the 
scheme, an insured worker and his family are entitled to receive medical 
help at the State dispensaries, at their residences and in hospitals. 

Colliery and mica workers receive medical help in institutions main- 
tained by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund and the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund. Private employers as well as the States provide 
medical relief to their employees. 

Primary Health Centres for Rural Areas 

Seventy-four primary health centres were established in National 
Extension Blocks during the First Plan period under a scheme launched 
in 1 954. Each centre serves the Block area with an average population of 
66,000. From the centre a team of health workers goes round the sur- 
rounding areas and looks after the curative and preventive health needs 
of the area. About 2,000 such centres are being established under, the 
Second Plan, in addition to about 1,000 in the Community Development 
Blocks. Of these, 1 ,325 centres were opened by the end of March 1 959, 
and 680 are expected to be set up in 1959-60. 

INDIGENOUS AND HOMOEOPATHIC SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE * 

It is the accepted policy of the Government to give all possible 
encouragement to the indigenous and homoeopathic systems of medicine 
and incorporate contributions of approved value from them in the 
modern system of medicine. Sevferal measures have been taken by the 
Union and State Governments in this direction. 
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*TJdupa Committee 

A committee appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. K. N. Udupa 
to assess and evaluate the present status of Ayurvedic system of medicine, 
made recommendations in 1959 on the training,, research and pharma- 
ceutical products and status of practice in Ayurveda. A Central Council 
of Ayur^'edic Research has been set up in pursuance of one of the recom- 
mendations. The functions of the Council are to advise the Government 
of India on (1) the formulation of a coordinated policy of research in 
Ayurveda, (2) stimulation of such research and (3) allocation of Central 
assistance to institutions carrying on research in Ayurveda under the 
Central Government Scheme. 

Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine 

The Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine 
has been functioning since August 24, 1953, at Jamnagar. There is a 
50-bed hospital and an out-patient department, besides a pharmacy, a 
museum and a pathological research laboratory in the Institute. Research 
programmes undsr investigation at the Institute, among others, are : 
(/) the study of Pandu Roga, Grahani, Jalodar, Amavata, Krimiroga, 
Tamakshwasa and Kalanja Padai, and (//) identification of crude 
Ayurvedic drugs, plants and herbs; cultivation of medicinal herbs, etc. 

A new ‘Siddha’ unit was started in the year 1956-57, A modern section 
investigates and studies diagnosis and treatment in Ayurvedic and 
Siddha systems from the point of view of modem medicine. 

Ad hoc schemes of research in Ayurveda and Unani are also being 
promoted by grants to States, educartonal institutions and non-govern- 
mental research organisations. 

Uniform Standards in Education 

There are more than 50 colleges* and schools for the teaching of 
the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine in the country; but the 
methods of teaching, the courses of studies and the standards of exami- 
nation differ from institution to institution. The Cefitral Health Council 
recommended in 1954 a five-year degree course and the prescription of 
minimum standards in the matter of admissions and curricula. A post- 
graduate training centre in Ayurveda with a pharmacy, library, museum 
and a hospital was started at Jamnagar in July 1956. 

Regulation of Practice 

State Boards have been set up in almost all States for the regulation 
of practice in indigenous systems. 

Homoeopathy 

In 1955, the Government of India approved a five-year degree course 
in homoeopathy. Under the Second Plan, it is proposed to upgrade five 
existing teaching institutions, prepare a homoeopathic pharmacopoeia and * 
encourage schemes of research. In some States, Boards for the regula- 
tion of practice in homoeopathy have also been set up. 

DRUG MANUFACTURE AND CONTROL 


Drug Control 

• The Drugs Act and the Drugs Rules are operative in all the States 
except Jammu and Kashmir. Tlie Union Government have powers to 
keep a check on the quality of imported drugs. The State Governments 
are responsible for controlling the qualify of drugs which are manufac- 
tu red, sold an d distributed in the country. The provisions of the Act 

*For a list of Ayurvedic and Unani colleges, see Appendices. 
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were made more stringent by the Drugs (Amendment) Act passed in. 
March 1955. 

The Drugs Technical Advisory Board to advise on technical matters 
arising out of the administration of the Act and the Drugs Consultative 
Committee to advise the Central and State Governments for securing 
uniformity throughout India in the administration of the Act, have been 
formed. 

The first Indian Pharmacopoeia was published in 1955 and a com- 
mittee is engaged in bringing out an addendum to it. The report of the 
National Formulary Committee is under print. 

The Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta, serving as a statutory 
institution under the Drugs Act, analyses and tests samples of drugs as 
are sent to it and performs such other functions as are entrusted to it 
by the Central and State Governments. 

Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements) Act 

This. Act, which came into force on April 1, 1955, prohibits the pub- 
lication of objectionable advertisements relating to sexual stimulants, 
alleged magic cures for venereal diseases and diseases peculiar to women. 
Import and export of objectionable advertisements are controlled in close 
liaison with the Customs and Postal authorities who can, under Section 6 
of the Act, intercept articles suspected to contain objectionable advertise- 
ments. Liaison is also maintained with Indian Embassies, High Com- 
missions, Legations and Consulates abroad. Advertisements of con- 
traceptives are, however, permitted in view of the importance of family 
planning. In December last the Supreme Court in its judgment held 
section 8 and part of another section of the Act void. In the light of 
the verdict the Act is likely to be amended. 

Drug Manufacture 

The BCG Vaccine Laboratory was established at Guindy in Madras, 
in 1948. It supplied 83,31,940 ccs. of Tuberculin and 22,73,003 ccs. 
of BCG vaccine to* indentors in India till the end of September 1959, 
and 20,75.515 ccs. of Tuberculin and 8,26,510 ccs. of BCG vaccine to 
Malaya, Singapore, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

Tlie Central Research Institute at Kasauli (established in 1906) 
supplies India’s entire needs of vaccine for TAB, cholera, rabies, anti- 
venom sera, tetanus toxoid, diphtheria anti-toxin and curative and 
influenza vaccines. Influenza vaccines are manufactured at the Influenza 
Centre, Coonoor. 

The Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., Pimpri, and the DDT factory at 
Delhi have already gone into production. 

Measures have been taken to stabilise cinchona cultivation in India. 
These include substantial reduction in the import of synthetic anti- 
malarial drugs, exploring markets for Indian quinine in foreign 
countries and evolving a uniform price for quinine. The Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the Indian Council of Medical 
Research are investigating the possibilities of using quinine produced in 
India for purposes other than anti-malarial. 

The Haffkine Institute at Bombay manufactures sulpha drugs which 
rank among the best in the world market. The Imperial Chemical 
Industries (India) Ltd., and the Tatas manufacture BHC (benze^ne 
hexachloride). 

Medical Depots and Factories 

The Medical Stores Organisation, having four de^ts at Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Kamal, is maintained primarily for ensuring 
supply of medical stores of proper quality and approved patterns to 
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Government, semi-Govemment and certain non-Govemmental institu- 
tions. During 1958-59, 11,042 regular and a large number of casual 
indentors drew supplies of the value of Rs. 1.96 crores from these depots. 

At the factories of the Organisation, a large number of drugs and 
dressings are manufactured to meet the requirements of both civil and 
military medical stores depots. There is also a repair workshop at the 
Madras depot for repairing surgical instruments and appliances. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Medical education in general is the responsibility of the States. The 
Government of India’s interest is limited to the promotion of higher 
studies and specific schemes of research and specialised training. 

There arc at present 55 medical colleges, 9 dental colleges t and 5 
other institutions for training in the allopathic system of medicine. 
Establishment of new medical colleges at Bhopal, Bikaner, Hubli, 
Jabalpur, Jamnagar, Kanpur, Kurnool, New Delhi, Pondicherry, Kozhi- 
kode and Ranchi was sanctioned during the Second Plan period. Expan- 
sion of 15 medical colleges so as to admit 100 to 150 students was also 
sanctioned. To provide post-graduate training to select doctors in 
different branches of medicine and surgery, twelve institutions have 
been upgraded with Central assistance. Financial aid has also been pro- 
vided for the establishment of full-time teaching units in the clinical and 
non-clinical departments of medical colleges. Departments of Social and 
Preventive Medicine were started in ei^t medical colleges during the 
First Plan period; sanction for the establishment of such departments in 
six other colleges during the Second Plan period has been given. The 
Dental Colleges at Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow and Madras 
have been expanded and new colleges were established at Hyderabad 
and Trivandrum. 

All-India Institute of Medical Sciences 

The All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, which aims at self- 
sufficiency in post-graduate medical education in India, was set up in 
1956 under an Act of Parliament. An under-graduate medical college 
with 219 students and a post-graduate course in the Department of 
Orthopaedics have already started working. Besides (he medical college, 
the Institute will have a dental college, a nursing college, a post- 
graduate teaching centre and a 250-bed hospital. 

Specialised Training 

Facilities for the training of nurses exist in practically all major 
hospitals in the country and in the nursing colleges at Hyderabad, New 
Delhi and Vellore. Besides, many States and non-official organisations 
like the Andhra Mahila Sabha, Madras, have organised short-term 
courses with the help of grants from the Centre. 

Provision has been made under the Second Plan to assist the State 
Governments in the training of 30,000 dais. Schemes have been included 
in the Plan to train 1 ,200 health visitors as against a target of 600 under 
the First Plan. 

The Malaria Institute of India is conducting a training course for 
health personnel working under the schemes to control malaria and 
fiftria. A training scheme for maternity and child welfare workers is in 
operation under the auspices of the All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta. 

Training of Auxiliary Medical Workers 

A scheme to train auxiliary medical workers (approved in 1954) 
fSee Appendices for a list of medical and dental colleges. 
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envisages a two-year course in elementary curative and preventive 
medicine, minor surgery, sanitation and hygiene, laboratory techniques, 
health education and, in the case of women workers, also midwifery. 
Those trained under the scheme are expected to work as aides to doctors 
and serve the Government for at least five years. 

FAMILY PLANNING 

The objects of the family planning programme, as laid down by the 
Planning Commission, are : (/) to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
factors contributing to the rapid increaste of population in India; (/7) to 
discover suitable techniques of family planning and devise methods by 
which knowledge of these techniques can be widely disseminated; and 
(///) to make advice on family planning an integral part of service in 
Government hospitals and public health agencies. The family planning 
policy aims at reducing birth rates to stabUise the population at “a level 
consistent with requirements of national economy”. 

During the First Plan period, 147 clinics — 21 in rural and 126 in 
urban areas — were opened. During the same period, 205 clinics were 
maintained by State Governments. About 2,500 clinics — 2,000 in rural 
and 500 in urban areas — ^will be opened during the Second Plan period 
Out of Rs. 497 lakhs (Rs. 400 lakhs in the Central sector and Rs. 97 
lakhs in the States’ sector) provided for family planning in the Second 
Plan, Rs. 373.25 lakhs are for family planning clinics, Rs. 15.75 lakhs 
for training, Rs. 50 lakhs for education, Rs. 50 lakhs for research and 
Rs. 8 lakhs for Central organisaticwis. 

As against the target of 300 urban and 1,200 rural clinics for 
1956-60, 313 urban and 695 rural clinics have already been opened. 
Of these 859 were opened by State Governments, 27 by local bodies and 
114 by voluntary organisations. 

A high-power Family Planning Board has been constituted at the 
Centre to formulate family planning programmes. Family Planning 
Boards are also func'doning in all the States except Jammu and Kashmir. 
The States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal have appointed full-time Family Planning Officers. Training in 
the technique of family planning is imparted at the Family Planning and 
Research Centre at Bombay; the Family Planning, Training, Demonstra- 
tion and Experimental Centre at Ramanagaram (Mysore); and the All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at Calcutta. Grants to open 
regional training centres have been given to State Governments. Efforts 
are being made to educate public opinion with the help of pamphlets, 
posters, films, exhibitions, children’s days, etc. 

Research 

A demographic, training and research centre has been established at 
Bombay. Investigations on contraceptives are being carried out at the 
Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay; the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; Lucknow University, Lucknow; 
Central Drug Research Institute, Lucknow; Bacteriological Institute, 
Calcutta; and the Institute of Post-graduate Medical Education and 
Research, Calcutta. 



Some Activities of Shri Ramtirth Yogashram 
Lectures 

On every Saturday in the evening and Sunday in the morning. Lectures by 
Shri Yogiraj Umeshcliandraji and other-learned dignitaries are delivered on various 
subjects like Yoga, Vedanta, Devotion, Spiritual Strength etc. at Shri Ramtirth 
Yogashram. 

UMESH YOGA DARSHAN 


* Shri Yogiraj Umeshchandraji) 

Yogiraj Umeshchandraji is one of the 
t 1 known treatises on the true meaning of 

Yoga. The best guide to methods of intestinal 
exercise and control, the book contains over 
descriptive photographs of various Asanas 

■ ' explained according to the Age, Season, Country 

■ Time. Jt is one of the excellent volumes 

H " published so far depicting different aspects of 

I .1 Yoga, and containing different photographs of 

HL X> Asanas and Neti Dhoti Functions. It also 

contains Yoga Therapy, Diet Therapy, Chromo- 
Shri Yogiraj Umeshchandraji pathy. Psycho Therapy and many other 

Therapies. The book is the best of its kind 
and useful for all men and women; healthy and unhealthy and hence should be 
preserved in all libraries and homes. 

PRICE : Rs. 15/- Plus Postage Rs. 2 extra No V.P.P. sent. 


Yogasana Cliart I Yogic Cl asses 

A Chart printed on Art glazed paper and arc also regularly conducted in the 

fully illustrated with attractive pictures is ou • i 

also available from here. You can per- looming and evemng at Shn Ramtirth 

form the Asanas shown therein at your Yogashram. .Special classes for Ladies 
home, which wHl keep you fit and , ... , 


healthy. Price Rs. 3/- including Postage 
to be sent by M. O. only. 


are also conducted. Lady teachers are 
available for Ladies, 


RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OIL Special No. 1 

Registered. 

An invaluable hair tonic for the prevention of falling hair, RAMTIRTH BRAHMI 
OIL is manufactured scientifically with many precious ingredients, which cool 
brain, and let sleep sound. Most ideal for body massage. It is useful, to eveiy 
one in all seasons. Prices : Rs. 4/- for big bottle and Rs. 2/- for small. Available 
everywhere. 

SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM, 


Dadar, Central Rly., Bombay— 14 


Telephone ; 62899 


CHAPTER XII 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROHIBITION 

The Constitution enjoins on the State to endeavour to bring about 
prohibition of the consumption of intoxicating drinks and drugs through- 
out the country. In December 1954, the Prohibition Enquiry Committee 
was appointed to suggest a programme and a machinery for the im- 
plementation of the directive in the light of the experience of the Slates 
in implementing their prohibition policies in the past. The Committee’s 
main recommendation that schemes of prohibition be integrated with the 
country’s developmental plans was affirmed by a resolution of the Lok 
Sabha on March, 31, 1956. The resolution recommended the formula- 
tion of a programme to bring about nation-wide prohibition speedily and 
elTeclively. 

An interim programme has been formulated by the Planning Com- 
mission. While stressing the importance of evolving a common ap- 
proach, the Commission have left it to each State to fix a target date 
and to formulate its policy in accordance with local conditions and circum- 
stances. The Commission have, however, recommended the adoption 
of certain measures like discontinuance of advertisements and other 
inducements, stoppage of drinking in public premises, setting up of 
technical committees to draw up phased programmes, promotion of the 
production of cheap and health giving soft drinks and introduction of 
prohibition as a major item of constructive work in community de- 
velopment blocks. 

Progress 

All the States of the Indian Union, except Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir 
and West Bengal, have taken steps to enforc'e a phased programme of 
prohibition and Prohibition Boards have been constituted in most of 
the States. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the enforcement of prohibition has been en- 
trusted to the police, and prohibition has been included in the work 
schedules of community development officers. In the Telangana area 
toddy and liquor shops are to be shifted from populous areas and all 
opium addicts are to be licensed. The entire district of Kamrup in Assam 
is now a dry area. -In other districts measures such as reduction in the 
sale of liquor, provision of soft drinks in the heavy consuming areas, 
removal of country shops outside the tea garden areas and restriction in 
the grant of licences to clubs have been adopted. The entire State of 
Bombay, with the exception of certain specified areas of Chanda district, 
went dry with the enactment of the 1959 amendment to the Bombay Pro- 
hibition Act of 1949, In Kerala, nine taluks of the former Travancore- 
Cochin State area and the entire Malabar district have been declared dry. 
In Madhya Pradesh, steps have been taken to gradually close excise 
shops, to reduce strength of liquor and increase the number of closure 
days. 

Total prohibition has been declared throughout Madras, where 
a considerable fall in the number of prohibition cases has taken place 
as a result of the amendment to the Prohibition Act for enhancing penal- 
ties and summary trial for prohibition crimes. In Mysore, the Coorg 
district has been under prohibiton since 1956 and in the rest of the State 
measures have been adopted to raise duties and licence fees and to 
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discourage issue of licences for sale of foreign liquor. In Orissa, the districts 
of Cuttack, Balasore, Puri, Ganjam and Koraput are under prohibition. 
In other areas the number of liquor and drug shops is being progressively 
reduced and dry days have been increased. The passage of a Prohibi- 
tion Bill has strengthened the law regarding prohibition. In Punjab, 
total prohibition has been declared in the Rohtak district and steps 
have been taken to discourage drinking in other districts. In Rajasthan, 
the Legislature is going to take up the Rajasthan Prohibition Bill for 
enactment. There is total prohibition in eleven districts and three 
pilgrim centres of Uttar Pradesh. 

A policy of gradual prohibition is in operation in the Union Terri- 
tories. All toddy shops in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands have 
been closed, import of foreign liquor banned and liquor shops closed 
for five days in a week. In Delhi, restriction has been imposed on advertise- 
ments and the sale of liquor to persons below twenty-five has been banned. 
Number of dry days has been increased and serving of liquor in clubs 
has been restricted. There is total prohibition in certain areas of Himachal 
Pradesh while a policy of gradual prohibition is being followed in other 
areas of the Pradesh as well as in Tripura. 

The campaign in favour of prohibition through posters, films, journals, 
etc. and the observance of prohibition weeks has been intensified. 

Total prohibition of the non-medical oral consumption of opium, 
except for medical reasons and in respect of habitual addicts and 
registered patients, came into force on April 1, 1959. There has been 
complete prohibition of charas in India since 1946. The sale of ganja 
has been prohibited throughout Uttar Pradesh from April 1, 1956. The 
Government ganja store-house in Madras was closed in 1949-50. All 
licenced selling of ganja and bhang has been discontinued in the Kutch 
ahd Saurashtra areas of Bombay State, which has imposed a permit 
system for ganja and bhang in other parts of the State. The culiivalion 
of ganja and its sale and import have been prohibited in Mysore. Ganja 
is totally prohibited in Punjab and Delhi. In other 5>tates, the issue price 
as well as the retail price of ganja and bhang have been enhanced to dis- 
courage their consumption. 

WELFARE MEASURES FOR CERTAIN MALADJUSTED GROUPS 

Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls 

The Indian Penal Code provides for imprisonment up to 10 years 
and fines (Sec. 366A, 372 and 373) for the procurement, buying and selling 
of girls under 18 years for prostitution. Similar penalties have also been 
prescribed for importing into India girls below 21 years for this purpose. 
In addition, there is a special Act known as the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956, which provides for the suppression 
of immoral traffic in women and girls in terms of the International 
Convention signed at New York in May 1950. 

All the provisions of the Act have been in force throughout India 
from May 1, 1958. The Act prescribes punishment for brothel-keeping, 
for living on the earnings of prostitutes, for procuring, inducing, or taking 
a woman or girl for the purpose of prostitution, for detaining a woman or 
girl in premises where prostitution is carried on, for prostitution in or 
in the vicinity of public places and for seducing or soliciting for the purpose 
of •prostitution. The setting up of an adequate number of protective 
homes for the rehabilitation and the educational and vocational training 
of women and girls recovered and detained under the Act is also envisaged. 

Rescue homes and reception centres established under the Social 
and Moral Hygiene and After-care Programme can also be utilised as 
protective homes. In addition, there are several other institutions in 
the States, which aim at making good citizens out of fallen women. These 
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are : Stri Sadans maintained by the Government of Madras, the Shradhanand 
Anath Mahilashram of Bombay, Good Shepherd Home in Madras, 
Crispin’s Home in Poona, Kushalbagh Mission Orphanage at Gorakhpur, 
Fcndall Home and All-Bengal Women’s Union Home in West Bengal, 
etc. There are now 72 protective homes in the country. 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Children Acts are in force in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal and the Union Territory of Delhi. The Borstal Schools Acts, 
which are slightly different in scope, are in operation in the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. The Reformatory Schools Act of 1897 has 
also been enforced in all the bigger States and some Union Territories. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is mainly the concern of State 
Governments. The Central Government, however, have sponsored a 
Care Programme under which the States are given assistance. Under 
this programme 7 remand homes, 1 borstal school and 2 probation hostels 
in Bihar; 5 remand homes and 5 certified schools in Bombay; 9 remand 
homes and 1 borstal school in Kerala; 2 certified schools, 2 remand homes 
and 3 probation hostels in Madhya Pradesh; 1 certified school, 1 remand 
home and 3 boys’ clubs in Madras; 6 certified schools, 10 remand homes 
and 1 probation hostel in Mysore; 1 certified school and 4 boys’ clubs 
in Rajasthan; 1 remand home, 1 certified school, 1 probation hostel and 
1 juvenile guidance bureau in Delhi; 1 certified school in Himachal Pradesh; 
and 1 certified school in Tripura have been approved. Probation Officers 
are also to be appointed in Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan and in the Union Territory of Delhi. 

Besides formal education, vocational training in a number of trades 
is imparted to the inmates of the certified, reformatory and borstal schools. 
Some of these institutions also provide juvenile delinquents, on their release, 
with implements and money to enable them to settle down in trades learnt 
by them in school. ♦ Other institutions provide follow-up services. The 
inmates of the certified schools are given training in citizenship and demo- 
cratic living and are encouraged to take part in extra-curricular activities, 
such as sports, debates, dramas, music and scouting. 

Beggars 

The Criminal Procedure Code treats vagrants and vagabonds alike 
and provides penalties under Section SS{i){b) and 109(fc). Beggars 
may be proceeded against under Section 133 as those committing public 
nuisance. Beggary within railway premises was prohibited by law on 
February 15, 1941. Special Acts have been passed by most of the States 
to prohibit begging in public places. In others, the municipal and police 
acts provide measures against begging. To deal effectively with persons 
who kidnap children for the purpose of exploiting them for begging, 
the Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act, 1959, was enacted. This Act 
makes kidnapping or obtaining custody of a minor and the maiming of 
minors for the purpose of begging specific offences and provides for de- 
terrent punishment, which may extend to life imprisonment where children 
are maimed. 

There arc institutions in the States for the custody, care and assistance 
of beggars in their rehabilitation. Eighteen certified institutions with 
a total capacity for 2,(K)0 beggars exist in Bombay. West Bengal has 
8 beggar homes with accommodation for 2,050. There are 7 similar 
institutions in Madras, 8 including 3 relief settlements in Kerala and 2 
in Delhi. There is a beggar home each in the States of Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. A novel type of vacant home-cwm-training 
centre is in existence in New Delhi in which the inmates take part in the 
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management of the home. Under the Central Care and After-Care 
Programmes assistance is available for the setting up of beggar homes, 
appointment of welfare officers in prisons for maintaining liaison 
between the prisoner and his family and creation of State homes for the 
after-care of dischargees from correctional and non-correctional insti- 
tutions. 

CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 
The Central Social Welfare Board, set up in August 1953, under the 
Chairmanship of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, is an autonomous body. 
Funds made available under the Plan by the Government* are distributed 
through this body to voluntary social service organisations for “stengthen- 
ing, improving and extending” the existing activities in the held of social 
welfare and for developing new programmes and carrying out pilot 
projects. It is also charged with the task of exploring the need for and 
the possibility of implementing new welfare activities. Welfare Boards, 
consisting mainly of women social workers and representatives of the State 
Governments, have also been constituted and arc functioning in all the 
States. Since its inception the Board has sanctioned Rs. 296-06 lakhs 
by way of yearly grants-in-aid to 5,500 institutions and Rs. 129-09 lakhs 
as long-term grants to 834 institutions. 

Welfare Extension Projects 

A scheme of rural welfare, known as Welfare Extension Projects, was 
launched on August 15, 1954. Each of these projects covers a group of 
about 25 villages and a population of about 20,000. The programme and 
activities of these projects comprise balwadis (community creches and 
pre- basic schools), maternity and infant health services (including those 
for the handicapped and the delinquents), literacy and social education 
for women, arts and crafts centres and recreational activities. The coverage 
of these projects between August 1954 and September 1959 is indicated 
in table 51. 

TABLE 51 

WELFARE EXTENSION PROJECTS, 



Number 

of 

Welfare 

Extension 

Projects 

Number 

of 

centres 

Villages 

covered 

Popula- 
tion 
covered 
(in lakhs) 

eSWB^s 
contri- 
bution 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

August 1954 to September 
1959. 

April 1957 to September 
1959. 

As estimated at the end of 
theSecondPlan period**. 

432 

(Original pattern) 
2,124 I 10,892 

81-43 


.225-40 

214 

(Co-ordinat 
1.194 1 

ed pattern) 
18,250 

160-74 

960 

9,600 

96,000 

576-00 


Urban Family Welfare Scheme 

A scheme called the Urban Family Welfare Scheme has been spon- 
sored for promoting the welfare of women. Under this, industrial 
co-operatives are being formed for starting small-scale industries in se- 
lected urban areas. Each of these industries will provide employment 
<mainly at their homes) to about 500 women of lower middle class families. 
Acqprding to an estimate, a woman employed in this way earns between 
Ue. I and Rs. 1.50 per day. Five such units benefiting 2,500 families 
have already gone into production at Delhi, Hyderabad, Vijayawada and 
Poona. The aim is to set up 20 such units by the end of the Second 

Plan period for the benefit of 10, (XX) families. 

*Rs. 4 crores under the First Plan and Rs. 9-2 crores under the Second Plan. 

♦♦This includes both old and new types of projects. 
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Other Programmes 

On the basis of the recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
on After-care Programmes and of the Social and Moral Advisory Com- 
mittee, a comprehensive programme for starting 80 after-care homes, 
at the rate of 5 for each State, and nearly 330 shelters, at the rate of one 
in each district, has been formulated. The homes will provide appropriate 
training and meet other needs of persons discharged from correctional and 
non-corrcctional institutions and of rescued women and girls, and render 
necessary assistance for their economic rehabilitation. The shelters will 
receive discharged and rescued persons and send them to the homes. They 
will assist in their rehabilitation in certain cases. The following table 
indicates the progress made in this direction. 

TABLE 52 


AFTER-CARE HOMES AND SHELTERS 



Number 

of 

State 

homes 

Number 

of 

District 

shelters 

Number 

of 

production 

units 

Number 

of 

benefi- 

ciaries 

From April 1956 to December 1959 

48 

133 1 

20 

15,450 

As estimated at the end of the Second 
Plan period. 

80 

330 

1 

80 

40,000 


Several new programmes of social welfare to be implemented during 
the rest of the Second Plan period have also been formulated. They 
include opening of 100 pilot Welfare Extension Projects in urban areas; 
provision of fecilities to enable women in the age group 25 to 30 years 
to attain the minimum educational qualifications prescribed for 
recruitment as welfare workers like gram sevikas, mid wives, primary school 
teachers, etc.; financial assistance for starting 100 night-shelters in im- 
portant industrial towns for shelterless workers; running of holiday 
homes for poor children, financial assistance to small production units; 
and provision of basic welfare services in gramdan villages. All these 
programmes are to be worked through voluntary welfare organisations, 
to which grants-in-aid will be given by the Board. 

Seventy-nine urban Welfare Extension Projects have been sanctioned 
and 41 voluntary institutions were given Rs. 41 -08 lakhs to conduct con- 
densed courses to women. The Bharat Sewak Samaj was given financial 
assistance to conduct 40 night shelters in industrial areas for wage-earners 
in need of shelter. Through the Indian Council for Child Welfare 
holiday homes were conducted for 1,200 children in 24 units during the 
summer of 1959 and for 50 children in one unit during the winter of 1959. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Of the 88 ’57 lakh displaced persons from Pakistan who had migrated 
to India till the end of 1959, 47*40 lakhs came from West Pakistan and the 
rest from East Pakistan. The task of rehabilitating displaced persons from 
West Pakistan has been virtually completed, while the final phase of work 
relating to the rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan has 
begun. The assistance provided by Government towards the relief and 
rehabilitation of these persons till the end of March 1960, and the State- 
wise distribution of the displaced population are shown in tables 53 and 


EXPENDITURE ON DISPLACED PERSONS 


(in crores of rupees) 


1 

1 

■ 

On D.P.s 

On D.P.s 


! 

from 

from 

Total 

1 

West 

Hast 


1 

i 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 


Grants . . . . . . . . . . . . i 

88*47* 

77*59 

166*06 

Loans 1 

25*62 

39-42 

65*04 

Hoysing 1 

62*37 

38*43 

100*80 

Establishment . . . . . . . . . . 

2*43 

0*67 

3*10 

Loans by Rehabilitation Finance Administration ' 
(Up to 31-12-58) 

7*91 

4*30 

12*21 

Miscellaneous 

0*01 

— 

0*01 

Dandakaranya Scheme 


5*05 

5*05 

Rehabilitation Industries Corporation 

1 — 

0*25 

0*25 

Total 

186*81 

165*71 

352*52 


DISPLACED PERSONS FROM EAST PAKISTAN 

Of the 41 -17 lakh persons who migrated from East Pakistan till 
December 31, 1959, 1 -38 lakh persons were still being maintained at the end 
of 1959, in 91 camps in West Bengal and Bihar. 49,1 17 unattached women 
and children and old and jnfirm displaced persons were being cared for 
in homes and infirmaries in the eastern zone. All the camps in Tripura 
and Orissa were closed during the year. 

Forty-eight camps were closed and 67,221 persons dispersed during 
1959. The Government of Uttar Pradesh have agreed to take another 
2,000 agriculturists’ families in addition to 3,000 families accepted in 1958. 
Schemes costing Rs. 135*90 lakhs for the rehabilitation of 2,808 families 
in Uttar Pradesh have already been sanctioned. 403 families were dis- 
persed in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. Schemes costing Rs. 79*68 
lakhs were sanctioned to cover 3,512 displaced families in camps in West 
Bengal, Orissa and Bihar. A sum of Rs. 18*88 lakhs was also sanctioned 
for acquisition of 220 acres of land in West Bengal bringing the amount 
to ^bout Rs. 463 lakhs up to the end of December 1959. 

Over 10,000 displaced persons from East Pakistan have been settled 
in the Andamans; another 2,500 families would have found homes in the 
islands by March 31, 1961, Under this scheme of colonisation, which was 

♦Does not include Rs. 4 1 * 94 crores debited against Revenue up to 1 959-60 and Rs. 9 * 57 
crores written back from Capital to Revenue. 
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initiated in 1953, each family gets ten acres of free land— five for pad4y 
cultivation and five for cocoanut and other plantations. Till the first crop 
is harvested, Government grants a subsistence allowance of Rs. 70 per 
month in addition to reimbursing passage money, i.e. Rs. 210. A loan of 
Rs. 1,730 is also advanced to every family for house-building and purchase 
of draught animals, seeds, utensils, etc. 

TABLE 54 

DISTRIBUTION OF DISPLACED POPULATION 


Number of Displaced 

State/Union Territory Persons 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 



4,000 

4,000 

Assam . . 

3,33,000 

1,54,000 

4,87,000 

Bihar 

16,000 

50,000 

66,000 

Bombay 

54,000 

3,61,000 

4,15,000 

Madhya Pradesh 

61,700 

1,59,000 

2,20,700* 

Madras 

1,000 

8,000 

9,000 

Mvsorc 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Orissa 

10,(K)0 

2,000 

12,000 

Punjab 

16,11,000 

11,26,000 

27,37,000 

Rajasthan 

1,65,000 1 

I 2,09,000 

3,74,000 

Uttar Pradesh 

60,000 

4.32,000 

4,92,000 

West Bengal 

15.72,600 

15,70,000 

31,42,600 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

8,700 

1 

8,700 

Delhi 

30,000 

4,71,000 

5,01,000 

Himachal Pradesh 

! 1,(X)0 

4,000 

5,000 

Manipur 

i 1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

Tripura 

i 2,36,000 

1,38,000 

3,74,000 

I'OTAL 

j 41,63,000 

i 46,94,000 

1 1 

88,57,000 


Out of 144 squatters’ colonies, 90 have been regularised in full and 
13 in part. A smn of Rs. 60*62 lakhs was sanctioned during 1959 for 
providing roads, drains, and water supply in 46 urban and rural colonies. 

Up till now, about 41,000 persons have received training in various 
arts and crafts and about 3,500 have been undergoing training. Forty- 
four training schemes involving an expenditure of Rs. 27 lakhs were 
sanctioned during 1959. About 63,000 displaced persons were placed 
in employment through the medium of employment exchanges till De- 
cember 1959. Twenty schemes have been sanctioned so far for the setting 
up or expansion of medium industries. The^e will cost about Rs. 191 
lakhs and provide employment to about 7,900 persons. So far 141 schemes 
of small-scale or cottage industries have been sanctioned. These will 
offer employment to 18,000 displaced persons. 

For the education of displaced students in the eastern region, 583 
primary school buildings have been sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 40*59 lakhs 
and grants exceeding Rs. 2 crores have been sanctioned for about 1,700 
primary schools during 1959. Ten degree colleges have also been set up. 

Dandakaranya Scheme 

An area of 30,052 square miles in selected areas in Bastar district 
of Madhya Pradesh and Koraput and Kalahandi districts of Orissa is teing 
reclaimed under the Dandakaranya scheme for resettling a sizeable displaced 
population from East Pakistan. The Dandakaranya Development Autho- 
rity was set up in September 1958. 10,000 acres had been fully reclaimed 

and 1,631 displaced families brought to the area up to the end of February 
1960. 

♦Figure includes 3,700 persons sent to Dandakaranya. 
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• The following targets are aimed at by the end of 1960 — reclamation 
of about 45,000 acres, construction of about 5,000 village houses, cons- 
truction and improvement of roads, involving an expenditure of about 
Rs. 80 lakhs, completion of surveys and construction of minor and medium 
irrigation works, establishment of a technical and vocational training 
centre, and establishment of transport, consumer goods and dairy co- 
operative societies and multi-purpose farms. 

Rehabilitation Industries Corporation 

A Rehabilitation Industries Corporation with a Rs.5-crore assistance 
from the Centre has been set up to establish industries in the public sector 
in partnership with private enterprise and to provide loans to private entre- 
preneurs for providing employment to displaced persons from East Pakis- 
tan. It will also take up allied activities such as running of training and 
apprenticeship institutions which will be specifically directed towards 
meeting the requirements of the industrial projects under the normal 
development plan of the country both in the public and private sectors. The 
Corporation will devote special attention to the setting up of small indus- 
tries as ancillary units to major industries. The Corporation has sanctioned 
loans amounting to Rs. 27*03 lakhs to 10 industrial concerns which are 
likely to provide employment to 1,300 displaced persons. 

DISPLACED PERSONS FROM WEST PAKISTAN 

Till the end of 1959, permanent rights were transferred to 2,63,804 
allottees, covering an area of 19,32,408 standard acres worth Rs. 87*00 
crores. Proprietory rights in 84,459 houses were also transferred. Of 
the new townships set up in the western region, the Central Government 
were directly associated with the construction and administration of four 
townships of Faridabad, Rajpura, Nilokheri and Hastinapur. 

About 2*03 lakh displaced persons were provided with gainful em- 
ployment in services and trades till the end of 1959. An aggregate of Rs. 
14*89 crorcs has been advanced as loans through the State Governments 
and Rs. 7*28 crores by the Rehabilitation Finance Administration to 
enabh the urban displaced persons to set up trades and industries. 

Up to January 31, 1960, a sum of Rs. 128*30 crorcs (Rs. 56*48 crores 
in cash, Rs. 51 *53 crores by transfer of properties and Rs. 20*29 crores 
by way of adjustment of public dues) was paid as compensation to 4*49 
lakh claimants. 

As the rehabilitation problem of displaced persons from West Pakistan 
has almost solved, the Western Wing of the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
is being gradually wound up. Certain items of work like Homes and 
Infirmaries, Education, Vocational and Technical Training and Industries 
have already been transferred to other permanent Ministries. Some more 
items like Housing, negotiations with Pakistan under the Moveable 
Property Agreement, payment of claims of leave salary, pensions, 
and provident fund of displaced Government ser\ants, ate also proposed 
to be transferred to other Ministries. After this transfer, the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation will be left with the management of acquired evacuee 
properties, their transfer to displaced persons and recovery of their rent and 
instalments, and payment of compensation to displaced persons. 

Resettlement of Kashmiri Displaced Persons 

In 1959, the Government of India decided to give rehabilitation assist 
tance to the Kashmiri displaced persons in the form of an ex-gratia paymen- 
which comes to Rs. 1,000 for families settled on agricultural lands and 
Rs. 3,5(X) for those settled elsewhere than on land. Previously the claims 
of displaced persons from Pakistan-held Kashmir areas were not enter- 
tained. 
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OTHER KINDS OF RELIEF 

Emergency Relief Organisation 

A country-wide organisation known as the Emergency Relief Organisa- 
tion to provide relief in times of floods, famines, earthquakes, etc., lias been 
set up in almost all the States and Union Territories. The Organisation 
will ensure that: 

(/) relief operations are conducted according to plans drawn up 
ahead of an emergency and, as far as possible, by personnel 
well-trained in conducting such operations; 

(//) emphasis is laid on the principle of self-help so that assistance 
from outside the affected area is reduced to the minimum; 

{Hi) each of the interested social welfare agencies is allotted a definite 
role to play; and 

(/v) the district and local authorities, the Stale Governments and the 
Government of India take upon themselves the responsibility 
for proper integration of activities within their respective spheres. 

The Organisation, when fully established, will function at the Central, 
State and district levels. The Central organisation will implement the 
emergency relief policy of the Government, co-ordinate the cfTorls of the 
States and provide such relief services and supplies as can be arranged only 
by the Government of India. 

As part of the Central Emergency Relief Organisation, a training 
Institute has been set up at Nagpur. The Institute is intended to lay down 
a basic pattern of training in emergency relief operations for the country 
as a whole and provides a source of supply of trained personnel in ade- 
quate numbers not only for instructional purposes but also for manning the 
various relief services envisaged under the schemes. 

The Government of India have sanctioned Rs. 22,500 for providing 
relief to the victims of recent floods in Manipur. It is also proposed to 
provide employment to the flood victims on building and road construc- 
tion. A sum of Rs, 35,000 has been sanctioned from the Indian Peoples’ 
Famine Trust for relief — Rs. 15,000 for flood relief in the Kashmir Valley, 
Rs, 15,000 for flood-affected areas of Assam and Manipur and Rs. 5,000 
for the relief of distress caused by high tidal waves in Mysore State. 

Prime Minister's National Relief Fund 

Since November 1947, when the Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund was founded, a sum of Rs. 1,85,77,380 was used till July 31, 1959, 
in providing relief to people affected by national calamities such as earth- 
quakes, floods, cyclones, draught, famine and fire. Relief was also given 
in the early stages to displaced persons from Pakistan. 
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SCHEDULED CASTES, SCHEDULED TRIBES AND OTHER 
BACKWARD CLASSES 

The Constitution prescribes protection and safeguards for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes, either specifically 
or by way of general rights of citizens with the object of promoting their 
educational and economic interests and of removing certain social disabi- 
lities the Scheduled Castes were subject to. These are ; — 

(/) the abolition of “Untouchability” and the forbidding of its 
practice in any form (Art. 17); 

(//) the promotion of their educational and economic interests 
and their protection from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation (Art. 46); 

(Hi) the throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus (Art. 25); 

(/v) the removal of any disability, liability, restriction or condi- 
tion with regard to access to shops, public restaurants, hotels 
and places of public entertainment, the use of wells, tanks, 
bathing ghats, roads and places of public resort maintained 
wholly or partly out of State funds or dedicated to the use 
of the general public (Art. 15); 

(v) the right to practise any profession or carry on any occupa- 
tion, trade or business (Art. 19); 

(v/) the forbidding of any denial of admission to educational insti- 
tutions maintained by the State or rccciviug aid out of State 
funds (Art. 29); 

(vn) the obligation of the State to consider their claims in the 
making of appointments to public services and reservation for 
them in case of inadequate representation (Arts. 16 and 
335); 

(v/h) special representation in Parliament and State Legislatures 
for a period of twenty years (Arts. 330, 332 and 334); 

(I'jc) the setting up of advisory councils and separate depart- 
ments in the States and the appointment of a Special Officer 
at the Centre to promote their welfare and safeguard their 
interests (Arts, 164, 338 and Fifth Schedule); and 

(j:) special provision for the administration and control of sche- 
duled and tribal areas (Art. 244 and Fifth and Sixth 
Schedules). 

The population of the Scheduled Castes is now estimated at 5.53 
crores and that of Scheduled Tribes at 2.25 crores as a result of the issue 
of revised lists under the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Lists 
(Modification) Order, 1956. Denotified Tribes number about 40 lakhs. 

The State-wise distribution of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
according to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Lists (Modifica- 
tion) Order, 1956, the Constitution (Jammu and Kashmir) Scheduled 
Castes Order, 1956, and the Constitution (Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands) Scheduled Tribes Order, 1959, is shown in the following table. 
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TABLE 55 


POPULATION OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

(1951 Census) 


Statc/Union Territory 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

INDIA 

5,53,27,021 

2,25,11,854 

States 

• 


Andhra Pradesh 

44,15,995 

11,49,919 

Assam 

4,24,044 

17,61,434 

Bihar 

49,13,990 

38,80,097 

Bombay . . 

52,02,077 

37,43,408 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1,56,135 

— 

Kerala . . 

12,07,294 

1,34,757 

Madhya Pradesh 

39,12,205 

48,44,128 

Madras 

53,81,836 

1,36,376 

Mysore . . 

25,83,142 

80,402 

Orissa . . 

26,29,250 

30,09,580 

Punjab 

34,90,983 

2,661 

Rajasthan 

25,02,202 

17,74,278 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,31,00,398 

— 

West Bengal . . . . 

47,43,713 

15,66,868 

Union Territories 



Andaman and Nicobar Islands . . . . . . j 

1 I 

12,915 

Delhi 

2,68,530 * 

— 

Himachal Pradesh 

3,19,072 j 

27,928 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. . 


13,486 

Manipur 

28,647 

' 1,94,239 

Tripura 

46,608 1 

1,92,293 


MEASURES TO ERADICATE UNTOUCH ABILITY 
The Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955, 

This Act, which came into force on June 1, 1955, provides penalties 
for preventing a person, on the ground of untouchability, from entering 
a place of public worship, offering prayers therein or taking water from a 
sacred tank, well or spring. Penalties arc also provided for enforcing all 
kinds of social di'^abilities, such as denying access to any shop, public 
restaurant, public ho-pital or educational institution, hotel or any p’ace 
of public entertainment; the use of any road, river, well, tank, water tap, 
bathing ghat, cremation ground, sanitary convenience, dkaramshala, sarai 
or rnusafirkhana or utensils kept in such institutions and hotels and res- 
taurants. The Act also prescribes penalties for enforcing occupational, 
professional or trade disabilities or disabilities in the matter of enjoyment 
of any benefit under a charitable trust, in the construction or occupation 
of any residential premises in any locality or the observance of any social 
or religious usage or ceremony. 

The Act similarly lays down penalties for refusing to sell goods or 
render services to a Harijan because he is a Harijan; for molesting, injur- 
ing or annoying a person or organising a boycott of, or taking any part 
in the excommunication of a person who has exercised the rights accruing 
to him as a result of the abolition of untouchability. 

Higher penalties have been prescribed for subsequent offences. For 
the purposes of awarding punishments, incitement, or abetment of the 
offence has been treated in the same manner as the commission of the 
offence. The onus of proving innocence has been thrown on the accused. 
The offences^ under this Act are cognisable and compoundable. 

Campaign against Untouchability 

Since 1954 the Government of India have been giving financial back- 
ing to the movement to eradicate untouchability. Both official and non- 
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<5fficial agencies are being utilised for this purpose. The State Governments 
have instructed their district officers and other officials, who deal with 
the public, to stress the need for and urgency of doing away with this 
evil. “Harijan Days” and “Harijan Weeks” are observed in almost all the 
States to focus public attention and enlist the people’s co-operation in the 
eradication of untouchability. Most of the States have appointed small 
committees to enforce, where necessary, the provisions of the Untouch- 
ability (Offences) Act, 1955. Publicity media, such as books, pamphlets, 
handbills, and audio-visual aids have also been pressed into service. A 
feature film on untouchability is under production. 

The assistance and co-operation of voluntary organisations, such as 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the Bharatiya Depressed Classes League, the 
Bharat Dalit Sevak Sangh and the Harijan Ashram of Allahabad have 
also been obtained. A sum of Rs. 61,5(),746, of which Rs. 14,77,200 
came from the Centre, was given as grants-in-aid to these organisations 
during the First Plan period. The Second Five Year Plan envisages an 
expenditure of about Rs. 208 lakhs as aid to non-official agencies for this 
programme, of which Rs. 138 lakhs have been provided under the States' 
sector and Rs. 70 lakhs under the Central sector of the Plan. 

During the first two years of the Second Plan the Central Government 
made a grant of about Rs. 24 lakhs to the all-India voluntary agencies, 
working in the various States for the removal of untouchability. 

REPRESENTATION IN LEGISLATURES 

Under Articles 330, 332 and 334 of the Constitution, seats, propor- 
tionate as far as possible to their population in the States, have been 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the Lok Sabha and the 
State Vidhan Sabhas Tor a period of twenty years after the inauguration 
of the Constitution. Table 56 gives details of the representation in 
Parliament and the State Legislatures. 

REPRESENTATION IN THE SERVICES 

The manner in which the State carries out its obligation to reserve 
posts for Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the public services in case of 
inadequate representation and to consider their claims consistent with the 
maintenance of efficiency of administration, has been left outside the pur- 
view of obligatory consultation with Public Service Commission [Art. 
320(4)]. 

On January 26, 1950, the Union Government decided that 12i per 
cent of the vacancies for which recruitment is made by open competition 
on an all-India basis and 16f per cent of the vacancies to which 
recruitment is made otherwise, be reserved for the Scheduled Castes. F*or 
the Scheduled Tribes, the reservation was fixed at 5 per cent in both 
cases. 

To facilitate their adequate representation, concessions such as (/) 
exemption in age-limits, (//) relaxation in the standard of suitability and 
of qualifications (/«) selection subject to fulfilling the minimum standard 
of efficiency and (/v) inclusion at least in the lower category for purposes 
of promotion where promotion is otherwise than through qualifying exa- 
mination, have been provided for. The principle of reservation has been 
extended to services filled by promotion through competitive examinations 
liljtiited to departmental candidates, statutory and semi-autonomous bodies 
and government limited companies. If no suitable Scheduled Caste candi- 
dates are available for the reserved posts, they are to be treated as reserved 
for Scheduled Tribes and vice versa. It is only when suitable candidates 
are not available from either that a post is treated as unreserved. In such 
cases, an equal number of vacancies are carried forward to two recruit- 
ment years. 

LUsnpTv- 9 
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TABLl. 56 


SEATS RESERVED FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 
IN PARLIAMENT AND STATE I.EGISLATURES 


In Parliament 


I In the State Legislature 


i 

Iota! ! 



Total 1 



i 

number i 



number j 



State/Union 1 

of scats 1 

Schc- 

Schc- 

of seats 1 

Schc- 

Sche- 

Territory 

in the | 

doled 

duled 

in the | 

duled 

duled 

House , 

Castes 

Tribes 

Legisla- * 

Castes 

Tribes 


of the j 



live As- 1 





People ; 

1 



sembiy ] 

__ 



vs 

1 

1 



j 



Andhra Pradesh 

43 ' 

6 

2 

301 i 

43 

11 

Assam 

12 I 

1 

2* 

108 , 

5 

26 

Bihar 

53 1 

7 

5 

318 ! 

40 

32 

Bombay . . 

66 ; 

7 

5 

396 i 

43 

31 

Jammu and ICashmir . . 

6 ! 

__ 

— 

75t; 


— 

Kerala 

18 ! 

2 

0 

126 ! 

11 

1 

Madhya Pradesh 

36 ! 

S 

* 7 

288 1 

43 ! 

54 

Madras 

41 1 

7 

— 

205 1 

37 

1 

Mysore . . 

26 

3 


1 208 i 

28 ! 

1 

Orissa 

20 

4 

4 

140 

25 

29' 

Punjab 

22 ! 

5 

— 

i 154 j 

33 i 

— 

Rajasthan 

22 i 

3 

2 

; 176 1 

28 1 

20' 

Uttar Pradesh 

86 i 

18 


430 ! 

89 

— 

West Bengal 

36 : 

6 

2 

1 -52 ! 

45 

15 

on Territories 

! 

1 1 



! 1 

1 



Delhi 

1 5 i 

1 

1 

1 i 

_ 



Himachal Pradesh 

I 4 

1 

— 

1 — , 

— 

— 

Manipur 

i “ i 


1 

j - 1 

— 

— 

Tripura 

1 2 ; 


1 

! “ i 

-- 

— 

I'OIAL 

! 500 ! 

76 

31 

1 3,177 1 

470 

221 


To give proper effect to the reservation decided upon, model rosters 
of 40 posts each have been prescribed for recruitment by open competi- 
tion and otherwise. If the vacancies in a Service or Cadre arc too few 
for the purpose, all corresponding posts are to be grouped together. 
Annual reports are required to be submitted by the employing authori- 
ties for scrutiny by the Government. Some of the State Governments have 
also drawn up rules for the reservation of posts for these classes, and 
steps have been taken to increase their representation in State services. 

Two lakh eighty-two thousand six hundred and twenty persons 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are employed 
in the Government of India. - Statistics collected through Employment 
Exchanges reveal that 40,097 such persons were employed during 195& 
by the Central Government, State Governments and other employers. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHEDUI.ED AND TRIBAL AREAS 
Autonomous Tribal Areas oj Assam 

In pursuance of the provisions of the Sixth Schedule, one Regional 
Council and 5 District Councils have been set up in the districts of the 
United Khasi-Jaintia Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills, North Cachar Hills 
and Mikir Hills. Each of these District Councils consists of not more than 


♦One seat reserved for the Autonomous Districts in Assam. 

t Excludes 25 seats for Pakistan-occupied areas of the State which are kept in abeyance 
pending the return of those areas to the Indian Union, 
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24 members, three-fourths of them being elected by adult suffrage. The 
‘Councils possess wide legislative and rule-making powers as well as 
certain financial and taxation powers. 

Tribes Advisory Councils in Other States 

The Fifth Schedule to the Constitution provides for the setting up of 
a Tribes Advisory Council in each of the States having Scheduled Areas 
and, if the President so directs, for constituting such Councils in States 
which have Scheduled Tribes but no Scheduled Areas. Tribes 
Advisory Councils have been set up so far in the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and West Bengal. These Councils advise the Gover- 
nors on such matters concerning the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and 
development of the Scheduled Areas as may be referred to them. An 
advisory board in Kerala for the Scheduled Tribes and another in Mysore 
for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes have been set up to advise the State 
Governments on matters pertaining to the welfare and advancement of 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Tribal Advisory Committees have also 
been formed in the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, 
Tripura and Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

WELFARE AND ADVISORY AGENCIES 

Commissioner jor the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

A Special Officer has been appointed by the President under Article 
338 of the Constitution to (?) investigate all matters relating to the safe- 
guards for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes provided under the 
Constitution, and (//) report to the President on the working of these 
safeguards. There are ten Assistant Commissioners to assist the 
Commissioner. 

Tribal Welfare Officer 

A Tribal Welfare Officer for Assam has been appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India to take stock of and evaluate the work so far done 
among the tribal population both in the Autonomous Districts and the 
plains of Assam. He is also to submit a report to the Government of 
India in this regard. 

'Central Advisory Boards 

To associate members of Parliament and public workers with matters 
pertaining to the development of Tribal Areas and the well-being of the 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes, two Central Advisory Boards — 
one for Tribal Welfare and another for Harijan Welfare — ^have been cons- 
’tituted. These Boards advise the Government of India on all matters 
relating to the welfare of these classes. They are also expected to assess 
the requirements of the tribal people in Scheduled and other Tribal Areas, 
formulate schemes for their welfare, periodically review the working of 
sanctioned schemes and evaluate the benefits derived from them with a 
view to suggesting improvements. 

Welfare Departments in the States 

• The proviso to Article 164(1) of the Constitution requires that in the 
States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, Welfare Departments in 
•charge of a Minister be set up. Welfare Departments have been set up 
in these States as well as in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bombay, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. 
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WELFARE SCHEMES 

Under Article 339(2) of the Constitution the Union Government can 
give directions to States in the formulation and execution of schemes for 
the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes in the States. Under Article 275(1) 
the Centre is required to give grants-in-aid to the States for approved 
schemes of welfare and for improving the tone of administration in Sche- 
duled Areas. 

Educational Facilities 

Measures to provide increased educational facilities have been taken, 
the emphasis being on vocational and technical training. The concessions 
include free tuition, stipends, scholarships and the provision of books, 
stationery and other equipment. Mid-day meals are also supplied in many 
places. 

The Government of India instituted a scheme for grant of scholarships 
to the Scheduled Castes in 1944-45. This benefit was extended to the 
Scheduled Tribes in 1948-49 and other Backward Classes in 1949-50. 
The following table shows the amounts spent on this account. 

TABLE .S7 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 

{in lakhs of rupees) 


Year 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

Other 

Backward 

Classes 

Total 

1951-52 

8-18 

2*82 

4*41 

15*41 

1955-5(1 

63*78 

13*05 

73*70 

150*53 

1956-57 

87-99 

15*78 

83*52 

187*29 

1957-5S 

100*37 

18*97 

82*19 

201*53 

1958-59 

125*86 

20*76 

76*49 

223*11 


The Central Government’s scheme to award scholarships to deserving 
students from these classes for studies in foreign countries came into force 
in 1953-54. From 1955-56 the number of such scholarships was increased 
to 12-4 for each of the three groups. Tourist class sea passages are given 
to students who receive foreign scholarships without travel grants. Over- 
seas scholarships to students belonging to backward communities are also 
awarded by the State Governments of Assam and Bihar. 

Seventeen and a half per cent of the merit scholarships granted by 
the Centre to deserving students of the lower income groups for studies 
in institutions which are members of the Indian Public Schools Conference, 
are reserved for backward communities. Some of the State Governments 
offer similar scholarships. Some public schools also award scholarships to 
deserving backward class students. Reservation of seats, lowering of mini- 
mum qualifying marks and raising of the maximum age limit* for admis- 
sion of members of these classes in all technical and educational institu- 
tions are among other steps recommended by the Union Government to 
all educational authorities; these have been acted upon by different insti- 
tutions all over the country. 

Economic Opportunities 

Of a tribal population of 225 lakhs, about 26 lakh persons practise 
shifting cultivation annually over an area of 22,55,816 acres, the total 
area used so far for shifting cultivation being five times this figure. The 
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Drobkm is in its acute form in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and the Union Territories of Manipur 
and Tripura. A scheme to control shifting cultivation was started during 
the First Plan period. Sixteen pilot project centres have so far been estab- 
lished in Assam. Four colonisation schemes have been started in Andhra 
Pradesh and nearly 460 families in Bihar, 366 in Madhya Pradesh, 2,496 
in Orissa and 5,339 in Tripura have been settled under the scheme. 

Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh 
have launched schemes to improve irrigation facilities, to reclaim waste 
land and to distribute it among members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. In addition, facilities for the purchase of livestock, fer- 
tilisers, agricultural implements, better seeds, etc., are also being extended 
to them. vSome States have set up demonstration fanns for training them 
in methods of scientific cultivation. Cattle breeding and poultry farming 
are being encouraged among these people. 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal are encouraging the development of cottage 
industries through loans, subsidies and training centres. Multi-purpose co- 
operative societies which provide credit in cash and in kind to the Sche- 
duled Castes and Tribes have also been established in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. In some 
States, such as Bombay and Andhra Pradesh, contracts for exploiting 
forest produce are being given to the Scheduled Tribes through labour 
co-operative societies. 

Legislation exists in almost all tlie States to extend relief to the 
indebted, including those belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. Measures for the abolition of their debt bondage have been taken 
in Orissa and Bihar. Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and West Bengal have enacted tenancy laws to ensure security of 
land tenure to the Scheduled Tribes. 

Other Welfare Schemes 

Other welfare schemes include the grant of house sites free or at 
nominal cost, assistance by way of loans, subsidies and grants-in-aid to 
local bodies for the construction of houses for their Harijan employees 
and monetary assistance to co-operative building societies specially started 
for the benefit of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. A scheme 
of legal aid to Scheduled Castes is now in operation in many States. 

Tribal Research Institutes 

Tribal research institutes, which undertake intensive studies of tribal 
arts, culture and custom-, have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal. The Gauhati University has started 
the study of the social and cultural life of the tribes in A^sam. In Bombay, 
tribal research is being conducted by the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, the Gujarat Research Society and the University of Bombay. In 
West Bengal, the Cultural Research Institute has produced reports on 
several aspects of tribal life in the State. The Department of Anthropo- 
logy, Government of India, has completed intensive research studies on 
important tribes of Assam and West Bengal, while studies in respect of 
tribals in other States are in progress. Studies in the culture and languages 
of the people of NEFA are being undertaken by the research department 
of NEFA. The Tribal Research Bureau in Orissa has also undertaken 
investigation on several important tribal problems. The Institute in 
Madhya Pradesh has completed studies of tribal problems in three dis- 
tricts. The Bihar Institute has also completed studies on a tribe in Santhal 
Parganas. The Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, Udaipur, is a pioneer 
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non-official organisation which has conducted cultural survey of tribes 
in the former Madhya BharaC State and in Rajasthan. 

Targets under Second Plan 

It is proposed to* open 3,187 schools and hostels and 200 community 
and cultural centres in Tribal Areas and also to give stipends and other 
concessions to 3 lakh. tribal students during the Second Plan period. The 
corresponding educational facilities contemplated for the Scheduled Castes 
are the establishment of 6,000 schools and hostels and scholarships and 
freeships for 30 lakh students. For Denotified Tribes, the Plan provides 
1.16 lakh scholarships and other educational concessions. Besides the 
States’ plans to construct 10,200 miles of bridle and hill paths and 450 
bridges in tribal areas, there is a Central plan to build 450 miles of motor- 
able roads and 720 miles of bridle and hill paths involving an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 4 crores. The health schemes comprise the opening of dis- 
pensaries, mobile health units, the training of health personnel, the cons- 
truction of 41,000 wells and 2 reservoirs in the Tribal Areas, 23,400 
wells for the Scheduled Castes and 394 wells for Denotified Tribes. 
The housing programme comprises the provision of 1,29,300 houses or 
house sites for the Scheduled Castes at a cost of Rs. 5.25 crores and 
45,800 houses for the tribals. 

The Plan includes colonisation schemes for the settlement of 12,000 
tribal families in 186 colonies and rehabilitation of 15,246 families of 
Denotilied Tribes. There is abo provision for the conversion of the 350 
existing grain-golas into lull Hedged co-operatives and for starting 800 
additional forest multi-purpose co-operative societies. Table 58 shows 
the details of cxpendituie made during the First Plan period, allocation 
made in the Second Plan and the expenditure incurred during the first 
three years of the Second Plan. 



TABLE 58 

expenditure on welfare schemes for schedljled castes, tribes and backward classes 
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CHAPTER XV 

MASS COMMUNICATION 
BROADCASTING 

There are today 28 radio stations, covering all the important linguis- 
tic areas of the country, as against only six in 1947. The stations are 
grouped into four regions as follows : 

North Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna, Jullundur, Jaipur- 

Ajmer, Simla, Bhopal, Indore and Ranchi. 

West Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmedabad-Baroda. Poona and 

Rajkot. 

South Madras, Tiruchirapalli, Vijayawada, Trivandrum, 

Kozhikode, Hyderabad. Bangalore and Dharwar. 

East Calcutta, Cuttack and Gauhati. 

In addition, Radio Kashmir has two stations at Srinagar and Jammu. 
The number of radio centres, transmitters and receiving centres on 
March 31, I9.‘i9, was 32, ,56 and 28 respectively. 

Proiiramme C ompositkm 

Music programmes* comprise nearly a half of all the programmes. 
Talks, features and discussions cover a wide range of subjects. A 
National Programme of Talks given by well-known personalities in arts, 
sciences and literatures is broadcast every Wednesday and is relayed by 
all stations. Documentary features, group discussions, interviews, etc., 
arc also broadcast. The composition and the duration of Home Services 
and Vividh Bharati programmes during 1959 are shown below : 

TABLE 59 

COMPOSITION OF HOME PROGRAMMES (1959) 


Type of P.ogramme | Duration 


Home Services 

1 lours 

Mts. 

Indian music 



(■'lassical (vocal) 

14,837 

30 

Classical (instrumental) 

10,419 

35 

Folk (vocal) .. .. .. . .. .. .. j 

I,5S0 

15* 

Folk (inslnimcntal) 

50 

41 

Light (vocal) 

11,454 

54 

Light (instrumental) 

1,046 

07 

ncvotuJnal 

5,572 

28 

Film 

3,136 

43 

Western music 

2,055 

18 

Spoken-word (talks and discussions). . 

5,478 

16 

[)ramas and features . . . . . . . . . . . . j 

4,759 

29 

News j 

22,749 

13 

Special broadcasts ! 



Religious 

69 

57 

Children 

1,815 

45 

Women 

1,862 

58 

Rural 

9,082 

35 

Industrial 

1,823 

37 

Armed foices 

543 

23 

Tribal areas 

1,735 

55 

Fducational 

3,475 

23 

Publicity 

1,430 

07 . 

Others 

' 630 

52 

Total .. 

1 1,05,611 

1 01 

Vividh Bharati 1 

2,876 

1 55 

GRAND TOTAL 

1 1,08,487 

56 


•For the scope and content of some of these programmes, see Chapter IX. 
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The table below shows the duration of External Services programmes 
broadcast in the various languages during 1959 : 

TABLE 60 


COMPOSITION OF EXTERNAL PROGRAMMES (1959) 


Type of Programme 

Duration in 


Hours 

Music 


Indian 

2,663 

West Asian 

407 

African (Swahili) 

41 

East Asian 

464 

Western 

41 

News bulletins 

2,182 

Talks, discussions, cic. 

1,278 

I^ramas, plays, etc 

407 

Publicity items . . 

341 

Othei broadcasts (including women’s and religious programmes, etc.) . . 

473 

Total 

8,297 


Vividh B karat i 

This all-India light variety programme completed its second year in 
October 1 959, and is now broadcast for 8 hours on week days, 9i hours 
on Saturdays and lOi hours on Sundays and principal festival days. 
Since May 2, 1959, a special transmission on Saturdays (9.45 to 11 
P.M.) has been introduced as an alternative to the National Programme 
of Music for such listeners as may not be interested in classical music. 
This programme is carried by 100 Kw. shortwave transmitters at Delhi 
and Madras. The rest of the Vividh Bharati programmes are broadcast 
from Bombay and Madras. Parts of the programmes are relayed by 
various stations and the full programme is being relayed sinee May 1959 
by the 1 Kw. Mw. transmitter at Bombay. 

Special Audience Programmes 

Rural broadcasts deal with all aspects of rural life and provide use- 
ful information to villagers through dialogues, discussions, plays, news, 
talks, weatlier reports, etc. Problems concerning agriculture, health and 
hygiene are dealt with by experts in programmes broadcast in all major 
Indian languages and 48 dialects. The total duration of the programmes 
is 30 hours a day. Under the Central Government Subsidy Scheme, 
about 58,000 community sets were supplied till the end of March 1960 
to various State Governments for installation in rural areas. 

A beginning has been made with a scheme for setting up Radio 
Rural Forums which arc to be listening-cwm-discussion-n/m-action 
groups programmes in which a two-way contact between the broadcaster 
and the listener is established. These are organised in villages which 
regularly discuss the weekly broadcasts and send their criticisms and 
suggestions to the radio station concerned. By the end of November 
1959, about 850 such forums were functioning in all States except 
Assam, Madras and Jammu and Kashmir. 

Educational programmes for schools are at present broadcast from 
21. stations. Arrangements are being completed for extending school 
broadcasts to four more stations. School Listening Clubs have been 
formed at Madras, Tiruchi, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Lucknow and Simla to 
bring about a closer and more continuous contact of the radio stations 
with the schools concerned. The number of schools with radio receivers^ 
as on September 30, 1959, was 14,662. 
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Special piogramraes for women and children are broadcast by each 
station in which information on house-keeping, child care, nutrition, 
mental health and their place in the community and the nation is given. 
Talks, discussions, short stories, choruses, plays, features and quiz pro- 
grammes are broadcast in programmes meant for children. 

Programmes for industrial workers are broadcast from Delhi, 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Allahabad, Trivan- 
drum, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Vijayawada. Tliey are meant to provide 
information and entertainment to industrial workers and their timings 
are fixed in consultation with the Labour Department of each State 
Government. A programme for tea garden workers and their families 
in Assam is also being broadcast from Gauhati. 

Programmes for the armed forces are broadcast from Delhi, Srinagar 
and Jammu, 

Five Year Plan Publicity 

Publicity for the Plan mms at bringing home to listeners the theme 
of helping the Plan (o help themselves. In addition to the general pro- 
grammes in which the message of the Plan is carried, special audience 
programmes emphasize the various aspects of planned progress. Songs 
specially composed on various ‘Help tlie Plan Schemes’ are set to popular 
tunes and included in rural programmes. The various folk parties, which 
<come to Delhi for the Republic Day celebrations, are invited to present 
special songs on development activities in a programme called ‘Songs of 
.the National Builders’. 

During 1959, 2,437 talks, 839 dialogues, 291 interviews, 95 poems, 
55 symposia, 76 plays and skits, 733 feature programmes and 824 dis- 
‘cussions in various languages were broadcast. 

Programme Exchange 

The Internal Exchange Unit helps stations to exchange their best 
programmes. During 1959 about 2,500 separate items of programmes 
were thus exchanged between the stations. The External Programme 
Exchange Unit receives contributions from foreign radio organisations 
and in return sends them contributions of Indian items. Sixty broad- 
casting organisations and Indian diplomatic posts abroad were the 
recipients of 291 such items during 1959. A central library of recordings 
on tapes and discs is also maintained at Delhi. It serves both as a 
reference library and an archive of radio programmes of permanent 
value. 

Transcription Service 

In addition to the processing of speeches of important personalities, 
the Transcription Service has in its library recordings of folk music, of 
old masters representing various schools of music, and of music of 
different countries of the world. 

Advisory Committees 

The Central Programme Advisory Committee advistes AIR on general 
principles to be kept in view in the planing and presentation of pro- 
grammes and suggests methods of making them more useful and interest- 
ing. The Central Advisory Board for Music lays down in general terms 
the music policy for the guidance of AIR. At the stations, public 
•opinion is associated with the planning and presentation of programpies 
through (/) the Programme Advisory Committee (attached to all 
stations), (i7) the Rural Advisory Committee (attached to all stations) 
and (Hi) the Consultative Panels for Educational Broadcasts (attached 
to stations broadcasting school programmes) and Panels for University 
Programmes. 
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PnQgramme Journals 

The programmes planned by the different stations are announced in 
advance in the following journals : 


TABLE 61 

PROGRAMME JOURNALS OF AIR 


Name of the .lournal 

Published from 

Language 

Periodicity 

Akashvani (formerly Indian 
Listener) 

Delhi 

English 

Weekly 

Awaz 


Urdu 

Fortnightly 

Sarang . . . . i 

i 

Hindi 

,, 

Betar Jagat . . . . 

1 Oilculta 

Bengali 

,, 

Vanoli . . . . . 

Madras 

Tamil 


Vani . . . . . . 


Telugu 


Nabhovani 

Ahmedabad 

Gujarati 



News Services 


News bulletins in the Home Services of AIR are broadcast in 
English and Hindi four times a day; in Bengali, Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Punjabi, Marathi, Gujarati, Assamese and Urdu 
three times a day; in Kashmiri and Dogri twice a day; and in Gorkhali 
once a day, A bulletin is also broadcast for troops in the Armed Forces 
Programme in Hindi once a day. Daily commentaries are also broadcast 
in Kashmiri, Urdu and Bengali. 

Seventy-six bulletins — 46 in the Home Services and 30 in the 
External ^mccs — arc broadcast daily. The Lucknow, Bhopal, Patna 
and Jaipur stations broadcast a regional news bulletin in Hindi, Bombay 
in Marathi and Gujarati, Madras in Tamil, Calcutta in Bengali, Hydera- 
bad in Telugu, Bangalore in Kannada, Trivandrum in Malayalam, Gauhati 
in Assamese, Cuttack in Oriya and Srinagar-Jammu in Kashmiri, Dogri, 
Urdu and Pushtu. Radio newsreel programmes — two in English and 
three in Hindi — arc broadcast every week, besides a series of special 
newsre.d bulletins on important occasions. 

External Services 

The External Services programmes are broadcast in 16 languages 
for over 22 hours a day for Indian and foreign listeners in Australia, 
Asia, Africa and Europe. Broadcasts for people of Indian origin abroad 
are Erected to South-East Asia and East and Central Africa, Aden and 
Mauritius and are in four languages, viz-, Gujarati, Hindi, Konkani and 
Tamil. The broadcasts to non-Indian listeners abroad are in 12 langu- 
ages, vfe., Arabic, Burmese, Cantonese, English, French, Indonesian, 
Kuoyu, Persian, Portuguese, Pushtu, Swahili and Tibetan. 

Production of Radio Sets 

The following table shows the position about the manufacture of 
radio sets in India : 

TABLE 62 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO SETS IN INDIA 


Year 


1947 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 (till May) 


Number of sets 
produced 

“3,03T 

61,800 

1,50,596 

1,90,690 

1,91,090 

59,978 


Broadcast Receiver Licences 

Table 63 shows the different kinds of licences in force on September 
30, 1959, according to postal circles. 



lABLE 63 

Broadcast receiver licences in force ^September 30, 1959) 
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**Assam circle comprises Assam, Manipur, Tripura and NEFA. 

T Includes licences issued in former Kutch and Saurashtra areas, 

^Central circle comprises former Madhya Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh areas. 

@Punjab circle comprises former Punjab, Pepsu and BiJaspur areas, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. 
@@ Rajasthan circle comprises Rajasthan and former Ajmer, Bhopal and Madhya Bharat areas. 
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Television 

The Experimental Television Service was inaugurated at New Delhi 
on Steptember 15, 1959. This service, which is in the nature of a pilot 
project, consists at present of two programmes on Tuesdays and Fridays 
for a duration of one hour each day and is available for viewers in Delhi 
within a range of about 12 miles. Designed primarily for community 
viewing, the programmJes are mainly informativje and educational in 
character and include illustrated talks, interviews, dialogues, discussions, 
documentary films, plays, skits, puppet shows, dance-drama, ballet and 
light and classical music. 


THE PRESS 

According to the third report of the Registrar of Newspapers for 
India, released on April 30, 1959. there were 6,918 newspapers in 
existence on December 31, 1958. The highest number (1,467) of news- 
papers was published in the State of Bombay, followed by West Bengal 
(1,012), Uttar Pradesh (774), Delhi (698) and Madras (677). 

The State-wise break-up according to periodicity is given in the 
following table : 


TABLE 64 

DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPERS ACCORDING TO STATE AND PERIODICITY 

(As on December 3t, 1958) 


State/Union 

Territory 

- 

Daily 

[ 

Tri- 

week- 

ly 

Bi- 

week- 

ly 

Week- 

ly 

Fort- 

night- 

ly 

Mon- 

thly 

Quar- 

terly 

Other 

Perio- 

dicit- 

ies 

To- 

tal 

Andhra Pradesh 

19 


8 

91 

24 

142 

11 

27 

322 

Assam 

2 

— 

— 

20 

6 

9 

1 

3 

41 

Bihar 

10 

— 

— 

61 

16 

58 

10 

29 

184 

Bombay 

137 

2 

7 

364 

152 

633 

89 

83 

1,467 

Kerala 

32 

— 

— 

56 

12 

143 

15 

38 

296 

Madhya Pradesh 

35 

1 

5 

72 

19 

55 

14 

12 

213 

Madras 

28 

2 

3 

121 

70 

312 

58 

83 

677 

Mysore 

39 

— 

6 

121 

16 

131 

12 

18 

343 

Orissa 

5 

— . 

. — 

15 

7 

34 

14 

49 

124 

Punjab 

30 

1 

2 

143 

34 

181 

58 

80 

529 

Rajasthan 

13 

— 

1 

97 

16 

52 

4 

16 

199 

Uttar Pradesh 

52 

2 

9 

277 

53 

306 

24 

51 

774 

West Bengal . . 

34 

1 

4 

199 

96 

391 

109 

178 

1,012 

Delhi 

25 

8 

3 

108 

69 

353 

71 

61 

698 

Himachal Pradesh . , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2 

5 

Manipur 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

15 

22 

Tripura 

1 

— 

— 

9 

— 

1 

1 

— 

12 

Total 

465 

17 

1 48 

1,754 

591 

2,807 

491 

745 

6,918 


An analysis of the language-wise distribution of newspapers shows 
that* the largest number of newspapers was published in English (20.1 
per cent), followed by Hindi (18.3 pfer cent), Urdu (8.2 per cent), 
Bengali (7.1 per cent), Gujarati (6.6 per cent), Marathi (5.4 per cent) 
and Tamil (4.7 per cent). The share of newspapers in other languagies 
was below 4 per cent each. The following table shows the language- 
wise distribution of newspapers : 
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TABLK 65 

DfSTKIBUriON OF NEWSPAPERS ACCORDING TO LANGUAGE 
(As on December 31, 1958) 


Language 


Number 


Assamese 10 

Bengali . . . . 492 

English 1,392 

■Gujarati . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 456 

Hindi 1,263^ 

Kannada . . . . 229 

Malayalam .. .. .. .. .. 177 

Marathi . . . . . . . . . . . . 374 

Oriya . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 70 

Punjabi .. .. .. .. .. .. 133 

Sanskrit . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

lamil 324 

Telugii . . 226 

Urdu 56t> 

Bi-lmgual . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 6S2 

Multi-lingual . . . . 424 

Other languages 90 


Totai 6,918 


Circulation of Newspapers'^ 

Out of a total of 6,918 newspapers and periodicals in 1958, full 
particulars of circulation were available for about 3,911. An analysis 
of this data shows that the dailies commanded a circulation of 36.06 
lakhs or 25.01 per cent of the total circulation. The percentages for 
weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies and others were 26.8, 8.4, 32.0 and 
7.8 respectively. The table below shows the circulation of newspapers 
according to periodicity for 1957 and 1958 : 


TABLE 66 

l»ERlOD!ClTY-WISE CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS 
(1957 and 1958) 


Periodicity 

Number of 
Newspapers 

Circulation (in 
thousands) 

1957 

(Revised) 

1958 

1957 

(Revised) 

1958 

Dailies 

312 

321 

34,66 

36,06 

Weeklies 

915 

958 

34,47 

38,69 

Fortnightlies 

296 

321 

9,91 

12,19 

Monthlies 

1,620 

1,671 

40,46 

46,24 

Others 

618 1 

640 

10,12 

11,19 

Total 

3,761 

3,911 

1,29,62 

1,44,37 


According to languages, newspapers in English had the largest circu- 
lation, i,e., 33.77 lal^s or 23.4 per cent of the total. Next in impor- 
tance Were Hindi newspapers with a circulation of 27.17 lakhs or 18.8 
per cent. Others in order of importance were Tamil (13.4 per cent). 


♦Circulation figures comprise copies sold and copies distributed free. 
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ivlarathi (7.3 per cent), Gujarati (7.1 per cent), Urdu (5.8 per cent), 
Bengali (5.1 per cent), Malayalam (4.8 per cent) and Telugu (4.2 
per cent). The tabic below gives the language-wise circulation of news- 
papers of all periodicities in each language : 

TABLB 67 

LANGU VCI -WISi: CIRCULAnON* OV NEWSPAPERS 
(1*^57 ami 1958) 



Number of Ne\vs- 
papers 

Circulation (in 
thousands) 


1957 

(Revised) 

1958 

1957 

(Revised) 

1958 

English 

785 

800 

30,43 

33,77 

Hindi 

710 

711 

25,20 

27,17 

Assamese . . 

9 

9 

45 

36 

Bengali 

251 

284 

7,28 

7,41 

CJijjarati . . ... 

229 

272 

7,97 

10,31 

Kannada ... 

118 

96 

4,39 

3,14 

Malayalam 

105 

111 

5,59 

6,98 

Marathi 

180 

232 

7,86 

10,55 

Oriya 

33 

30 

1,06 

1,11 

Punjabi 

59 

74 

1,03 

1,47 

Sanskrit . . . . . . . . I 

6 

6 

i 5 

4 

I'aniil 

238 

210 

16,25 

19,28 

Telugu 

150 

152 

5,79 

6,05 

Urdu 

320 

327 

8,38 

8,37 

Ri-lingual . 

322 

354 

4,96 

5,87 

Multi-lingua! 

189 

187 

1,85 

1,75 

Others 

57 

56 

1 1 

1,08 I 

74 

Total 1 

3,761 

3,911 

1,29,62 

1,44,37 


Newsprint 

For the major part of its requirements of newsprint, India depends 
on foreign countries. The only Indian concern, the National Newsprint 
and Paper Mills Ltd. at Chandani in Madhya Pradesh, went into pro- 
duction in January 1955 and has an annual installed capacity of about 
30,000 tons. The rest of India’s newsprint comes mainly from Canada, 
Finland, Norway and Austria. The quantity and value of the newsprint 
imported are given in the following table : 

rABLB 68 

IMPORT OE NEWSPRINT 


i 

Year ! 

Quantity 
(in cvvt.) 

Value 
(in rupees) 

1955-56 

15,79,928 

6,65,77,027 

1956-57 

12,56,253 

5,35,91,217 

1957 t 

12,75,183 

5,64,19,510 

1958 

11,49,411 

4,94,34,518 

1959 (till October) 

12,05,809 

4,81,19,096 


Press Information Bureau 

Information regarding the policy, plans, achievements and other 
activities of the Government of India is made available to the Press in 
English and 12 Indian languages by the Press Information Bureau. 
During 1959, textual services were received by about 3,378 Indian news- 
papers and periodicals, photographic services by 953 and photographs 

♦Circulation figures comprise copies sold and copies distributed free, 
t Since 1957, the accounts of foreign trade are kept according to the calendar year. 
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in the form ot ebonoid blocks by 746. Indian and foreign correspoti- 
dents accredited to the Government of India at headquarters numbered 
174 in 1959. 

The Bureau’s Information Services in Hindi and Urdu are issued 
from the head office in New Delhi and tliose in other Indian languages 
from the re^onal offices at Calcutta (Bengali), Gauhati (Assamese), 
Cuttack (Oriya), Bombay (Marathi and Gujarati), Madras (Tamil), 
Hyderabad (Telugu), Bangalore (Kannada), Emakulam (Malayalam) 
and Jullundur (Punjabi). The Bureau’s regional and branch offices are 
linked with headquarters by teleprinter lines. Distribution offices at 
Lucknow, Varanasi, Patna and Jaipur provide similar service to Hindi 
newspapers and another at Nagpur to Marathi newspapers. 

Infonnation Centres have been opened at New Delhi, Jullundur, 
Srinagar, Madras, Imcknow, Patna, Hyderabad, Trivandrum, Rajkot, 
Bhubaneswar, Nagpur and Jaipur as part of a scheme to open Informa- 
tion Centres at State capitals and other important places. For the 
benefit of the villagers, an Infonnation Centre has been set up at Hirakud. 
Freedom of the Press 

Article 19(1) of the Constitution guarantees “the right to freedom 
of speech and expression” to all citizens. This freedom has been inter- 
preted by the courts to include freedom of the Press. Under the Consti- 
tution (First Amendment) Act of 1951, Parliament can enact legisla- 
tion reasonably restricting the exercise of this right “in the interests of 
the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign States, public 
order, decency or morality, or in relation to contempt of court, defama- 
tion or incitement to an offence”. The words “reasonable restrictions” 
occurring in clause (2) of Article 19 make such legislation justiciable. 

There are five main Central laws relating to the Press : (/) The Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867; (//) The Working Journalists’ 
(Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955; (iii) 
The Newspaper (Price and Page) Act, 1956; (/v) The Delivery of Books 
and Newspapers '(Public Libraries) Act, 1954; and (v) tlie Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings (Protection of Publication) Act, 1956“*'. 

FILMS 

The output' of feature films for the year 1959 was 312. The table 
below shows the number of feature films produced in various languages 
and certified for public exhibition: 

TABLE 69 

OUTPUT OF FEATURE FILMS 


Language 

1931 

1941 

1947 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Assamese 









3 

3 

2 

5 

Bengali 

3 

J8 

38 

38 

54 

55 

45 

38 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Gujarati 

— 

1 

11 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Hindi 

23 

79 

186 

too 

123 

115 

116 

121 

Kannada 

— 

2 

5 

2 

14 

14 

11 

5 

Malayalam 

— 

T 

— 

7 

5 

7 

4 

3 

Marathi 

— 

14 

6 

16 

13 

14 

16 

10 

Oriya 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

2 

Punjabi 

— 

2 

— 

4 1 

— 

2 

1 

\ 

Tamil j 

1 

34 

29 

26 

51 

46 

61 

, 80 

Telugu 

1 

16 

6 

20 

27 

36 

36 

46 

Persian 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Urdu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Sindhi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Total 

28 

167 

281 

219 

296 

295 

295 

312 


*For a brief sunimary of these Acts, see ‘INDIA 1958*, pp. 176-178. 
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In addition, the Central Board of Film Censors certified a total of 
582 short films for public exhibition during the calendar year 1959. 
These consisted of : 


35iTim. 

(/) Short films over 2,000 ft. in length 21 

(//) Short films 2,000 ft, and below in length 504 

16mm. 

(0 Short films above 800 ft in length 17 

07) Short films 800 ft. and below in length . . . . . . 37 

8mm. 3 


Total . . 582 


The following table shows the classification of certified Indian films 
according to the nature of their themes : 


TABLE 70 

THEMATIC CLASSIFICATION OF FILMS 


Nature of Theme 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Social 

160 

170 

150 

175 

Crime . . 

11 

20 

28 

29 

FanUisy* 

49 

23 

45 

36 

Historical 

4 

7 

5 

8 

Biographical 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Mythological 

37 

39 

37 

32 

Legendary 

25 

19 

17 

JO 

Devotional 

2 

8 

5 



Children 

2 

4 

4 

I 

Stunt 

— 

— ' 

— . 

9 

Adventure 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Science fiction 

— 

* 

— - 

1 

Total 

294* 

294* 

295 

310* 


Film Institute 

The Film Institute is expected to start functioning in 1960. The insti- 
tute will impart training in various aspects of film production such as 
cinematography, sound engineering, direction, art direction, make-up and 
costumes, animation, etc. It will co-ordinate the activities of film socie- 
ties in the country. 

Production Code Bureau 

A Film Production Code Bureau for giving advice to producers in 
regard to scripts on a voluntary basis is expected to sfart functioning in 
the near future. 

Film Finance Corporation 

A Film Finance Corporation is also expected to be floated soon as a 
company registered under the Companies Act, 1956. It will provide loans 
at low rates of interest for the production of films. 

Children's Film Society 

The Society was registered under the Societies Registration Act in 
May 1955. The principal aim of the Society is to undertake, aid, sponsor, 

♦Figures do not include two documentary feature films in 1956, one in 1957 and two 
in 1959. 




promote and co-ordinate the production, distribution and exhibition of 
hlrns specially suited or of soccial interest to children and adolescents. 
The Society is in receipt of a grant-in-aid from the Central Government 
for ihc production of films suitable for children. State Committees have 
been formed in Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal to spread the child- 
jcn's film movement. 

The Society has so far produced six feature films ‘'Char Dost”, 
“Jaldeep”, “Scout Camp”, “Haria”, “Yatra” and “Guru Bhakti” and 
eight short films “Ganga Ki Lahren”, “Bachon Se Baaten”, “Gulab Ka 
Phool”, “Alladin and the Magic Lamp”, “Ekata”, “26th January”, 
“Panchatantra” and “Saral Biswas”, besides two adaptations from Indian 
feature films, viz., “Ram Shastri Ka Nyaya” and “Bal Ramayana”. It has^ 
also adapted and dubbed some British and Russian films for exhibition 
to children. “Jaldeep” was adjudged the best children’s film at the 
International Film Festival in Venice in 1957. Tamil, Telugu and 
Bengali versions of some of these films have also been produced. 

The Society has set up a National Centre of Films for Children 
alfiliated to the International Centre of Films set up at Brussels, under 
the sponsorship of UNESCO. 

Film Festivals 

During 1959, Indian films participated in a number of international' 
film festivals and won the following awards : 

Jalsaghar (Bengali) was awarded a Silver Medal for its music at 
the Moscow International Film Festival. 

A pur Sansar (Bengali) received the “Southerland Award Trophy” as^ 
the most original and imaginative film first shown to a British audience* 
at the London Film Festival. 

Pother Panchali (Bengali) was presented a Cultural Award for “the 
best foreign film during 1959” by the Afro Arts Theatre in New York. 

Call of the Mountains, a documentary of the Films Division, 
received a prize “Targa Del Centre Sportive Italiano” in the form of a 
diploma and an engraved metal shield at the 1 5th International Compe- 
tition of Sports Motion Picture, Cortina D’ AmePezzo (Italy). 

Radha Krishna, another documentary of the Films Division, was 
awarded a “Silver Bear” at the IX International Film Festival held in 
Berlin. It also received the “Golden Gate Award” for the best art film 
at the Til International Film Festival, San Prancisco. 

A cameraman of the Films Division responsible for the newsreel 
coverage of Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to Bhutan included in the special 
newsreel entered by the Films Division in the III International Exhibi- 
tion of Film Newsreels, Venice, was awarded a Silver Medal for special 
difficulties overcome in making the film. 

State Awards for Films 

State awards for films of high aesthetic and technical standard and of 
an educative and cultural value have been a regular annual feature since 
1954. The awards are given separately for feature, documentary, and 
children’s films as well as for educational fihns in 16 ram. arid film strips 
in 35 mm.* 

Regional committees at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta consisting of 
distinguished persons in public life as well as persons from the industry 
qualified to judge technical standards of films make a preliminary selec- 
tion of feature films. Separate committees initially examine documentaries 
and educational films. The final selection is made by the Central 
Committee. 


*See Appendices for awards for films produced in 1959. 
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Documentaries and Newsreels 

Documentary films and newsreels are produced mainly by the Films 
Division of the Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. Till the 
end of 1959, the Division had produced 586 newsreels and released 448 
documentaries for exhibition. The documentaries are produced in 13 lan- 
guages, namely, English,. Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Assamese, Kannada, Kashmiri, Oriya, Marathi and Malayalam. Newsreels 
are being produced since January 1960 in these languages. The newsreels 
and documentaries are made in 35 mm. standard size and are of an 
average length of 1,000 ft. jFilms intended for circulation in rural areas 
through mobile vans are produced in longer lengths. Some of the docu- 
mentaries are made in colour. 

While the bulk of documentaries is produced by the Films Division, 
private producers are also entrusted with the production of films on 
selected subjects. In 1959, 15 such films were produced by private pro- 
ducers, out of which 6 have been released on commercial circuits and the 
remaining will be released on mobile circuits. In addition, two readymade 
films from private producers and two from State Governments were pur- 
chased bv the Films Division. One cartoon film was also produced. 

Interesting events within and outside India are included in the news- 
reels. Items from foreign countries are received from various newsreel 
organisations as part of an arrangement for free exchange of newsreels. 
Events within the country are covered by 14 cameramen of the Films 
Division. In addition, events covered by the film units of the State Gov- 
ernments are also utilised. 

Every cinema is required under the terms of its licence to exhibit at 
each performance not more than 2,000 feet of films approved by the 
authorities as documentary films, films of scientific and educational value 
and films dealing with news and current events. Under contracts with the 
cinemas, the Films Division supplies them with approved films on pay- 
ment of rental not exceeding one per cent of the average weekly net col- 
lections. One newsreel and one documentary a week are released to all 
cinema houses alternately. Films are supplied free of charge for exhibi- 
tion in schools, colleges, charitable institutions, hospitals, semi-Govern- 
ment and non-profit making bodies, etc. 

Documentary films approved for external publicity are supplied to 75 
Missions abroad. A special monthly overseas edition of newsreels is com- 
piled and supplied to 24 external pO'ts. These are utilised by the Indian 
Missions for exhibition in their premises and outside and are also lent 
to social and educational institutions and to local Indian residents, etc. 
Besides, the Filins Division has regular arrangements for the screening 
of its documentaries in cinemas and on television in some foreign 
countries. 

Film Censorship 

The Central Board of Film Censors was constituted in January 1951 
for certification of films for the whole of India. The Board has seven 
members, including the Chairman, all of whom are appointed by the 
Govermnent of India. The head office of the Board is at Bombay and 
there are regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The Regional 
•^fficers are assisted in examining films by Advisoty Panels, which are 
appointed by the Government of India. They include educationists, 
doctors, lawyers, social workers, etc. 

Every film, in respect of which an application for certification is 
received, is viewed by an Examining Committee. On the recommenda- 
tions of the Examining Committee, the Board may refuse a certificate of 
public exhibition or grant it with or without cuts or modifications in 
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respect of a film. Where this decision is not acceptable to an applicant, 
he may ask for reconsideration of the film by a Revising Committee 
which is presided over by the Chairman. A film may also be referred to 
a Revising Committee by the Chairman on his own initiative. The appli- 
cant for certification is given an opportunity to put forward his point of 
view both before the Examining and Revising Committees. Finally, an 
appeal against the decision of the Board may be made to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Certificates for unrestricted public exhibition are called “Universal” 
certificates and bear a ‘U’ mark. Films restricted to adults, i.e., to persons 
above the age of 18 years, are given “Adult” certificates and bear an ‘A’ 
mark. If any portion of a film is excised, a triangular mark is put at the 
left-hand bottom comer of the certificate, and a description of the deleted 
portion is endorsed on the reverse of the certificate. The decision of the 
Board in respect of each film examined by it is published in the Gazette 
of India. 

A directive has been issued by the Board for the guidance of members 
of the Examining and Revising Committees. It contains broad principles 
and detailed rules which aim at discouraging crime, vice, immorality, 
indecency, incitement to disorder, violence, breach of law, disrespect to a 
foreign country or people, etc. 

Between 1951 and 1959, the Board certified 7,339 Indian films and 
19,160 forei^ films. During 1959, the Board examined 2.942 films, of 
which 57*, including 49t foreign films, were refused certification, and 
2.527 were given ‘U’ and 120 ‘A’ certificates. The certified films consisted 
of 1,771 foreign films and 876 Indian films. The excisions from the films 
totalled 76.980 feet. 

Import of Cinematographic Film and Equipment 

The quantity and value of cinematographic film — raw and exposed — 
and equipment imported during the period 1955-56 to 1959 are shown 
below : 

TABLE 71 


IMPORT OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC FILM AND EQUIPMENT 



Raw Films 

Exposed Film 

Sound re- 

Projec- 


— 

— 



cording 

tion 

Year 

Footage 

Value 

Footage 

Value 

equip- 

equip- 


(lakhs) 

(Rs. lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(Rs. lakhs) 

ment 
(Value in 
Rs. lakhs) 

ment 
(Value in 
Rs. lakhs) 

1955-56 

3,009-55 

222-16 

121-21 

35-10 

7-46 

43-25 

1956-57 

2,700-69 

206-28 

158-61 

41 -24 I 

15-51 

51-42 

1957** 

i 2,713-19 

205-36 

168-73 

45-36 

13-10 

56-39 

1958 

j 2,142-70 

164-06 

111-13 

32-23 

5-46 

39-45 

1959 (till Oct.) 

1 2,624-11 

243-07 

158-49 

34-58 

1*40 

21-73 


Export of Indian Films 

An Export Promotion Committee for Films, with headquarters at 
New Delhi, has been constituted under the chairmanship of the Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting. Its object is to suggest ways and means 
of promoting exports. The Committee includes representatives of the 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, External Affairs, Information and 
Broadcasting and the film industry. 

The table below shows the foreign exchange earnings from the export 
of Indian films during the years 1958 and 1959 ; 

‘Features 35, trailers 18 and shorts 4. 

t Features 28, trailers 18 and shorts 3. 

“Since 1957, the accounts of foreign trade are kept according *0 the calendar year. 
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TABLE 72 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNED BY INDIAN FILMS 

{in thousand rupees) 




1958 



1959* 


Name of Country 

k 

Outright 

sale 

Rental 

Total 

Outright 

sale 

Rental 

Total 

Sterling Area 

Aden 

17 

1,25 

L42 

7 

30 

37 

British East Africa 

3,12 

10,58 

13,70 

7,32 

7,09 

14,41 

British Guiana . . 



50 

50 


16 

16 

British West Africa 


45 

45 

3 

65 

68 

British West Indies 

66 

63 

1,29 

2.05 

1,08 

3,13 

Burma 

9 

17,47 

17,56 


12,86 

12,86 

Ceylon 

22,38 

2,49 

24,87 

21,92 

2,97 

24,89 

Cyprus 



— 

14 

— 

14 

Fiji 

16 

1,11 

1,27 

27 

2,58 

2,85 

Ghana 

1,09 

8 

1,17 

65 

91 

1,56 

Hong Kong 

47 


47 

1,09 


1,09 

Malaya . . 

14,25 

3,72 

17,97 

18,42 

4,35 

22,77 

Mauritius 

92 

1,02 

1,94 

1,43 

84 

2,27 

Pakistan . . 

1,95 

62 

2,57 

53 

8 

61 

Persian Gulf Ports 

1,96 

1,46 

3,42 

5,54 

2,96 

8,50 

South Africa 

1,25 



1,25 

1,86 


1,86 

United Kingdom 

73 

19 

92 

1,60 

89 

2,49 

Br. Central Africa 

7 

— 

7 

'• 



South Rhodesia . . 

28 


28 




Non-Sterling Area 

Afghanistan 

4 

93 

97 

78 


78 

Cambodia 

99 

3 

1,02 

2,55 

^ - 

2,55 

Canada 

. — 


i 

— 

3 

3 

Czechoslovakia . . 

27 


27 


1 


Dutch Guiana . . 

9 

3 

12 

1,55 

; 2 

1,57 

Egypt 

— 

5 

5 

9 

4 

13 

France 

33 

— 

33 

6 

1 2 

8 

French Indo-China 


. — 


40 

1 — 

i 40 

French Somaliland 

— 

1 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 — 

Germany 

48 

__ 

48 

10 . , 

'S 

2 

Greece 

38 


38 

45 


45 

Indonesia 

6,35 


6,35 

8,56 

. . 

8,56 

Iran 

2,47 

— 

2,47 

81 

10 

91 

Iraq 

45 


45 

6 


6 

Israel 

1,68 


1,68 

15 


15 

Lebanon 

60 

. _ 

60 

89 

— 

89 

Poland 

19 

— 

19 

_ . 

.... 


South Vietnam 

58 

— 

58 

2,45 


! 2,45 

Sudan . . . . . . 


— 

22 1 

11 

-- 

1 11 

Syria 

"7 

— 

7 

9 


9 

Tangiers . . 

3,21 

! 

3,21 

1,14 


1,14 

Thailand 

1,18 

8 

1,26 

1,72 

16 

1,88 

Turkey 

31 

— - 

31 

3 


3 

USA 

77 

- 

77 


19 

19 

Dutch West Indies 

18 

— 

18 


— 



70,39 

42,70 

1,13,09 

84,81 

38,30 

i 1,23,11 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Publications Division in the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting is responsible for the compilation, production, distribution and sale 
of popular pamphlets, books, journals, albums, fete., for providing authen- 
tic information about the country’s cultural heritage, the activities of the 
G&vemment. the progress of developmental programmes and places of 
tourist interest. It also advises the various Ministries and Departments of 
the Government on the preparation and production of publicity literature 

•Till September only. The total earnings till end of December amounted to 
Rs. 1,53,79,000 — Rs. 1,23,38,000 from the Sterling area and Rs. 30,41,000 from the 
non-Sterling area. 
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relating to their specific activities. Publications are brought out in English^ 
Hindi and the regional languages. A similar role is performed in the States 
by the Departments of Information and Publicity. 

The Division publishes 18 magazines, iiicluding general and cultural 
magazines, such as March of India and Ajkal (in Hindi and Urdu), a 
children’s magazine Bal Bharati (in Hindi), journals devoted to commu- 
nity development (Kurukshetra and Gram Sevak in English and Hindi) 
and the Plan (Yoiana in English and Hindi), besides the programme 
journals of All India Radio. Indian Iniorniaiion and Bharatiya Samachar 
are fortnightlics in English and Hindi respectively, providing a condensed 
record of policy announcements and main activities of the Government, 
including development activities in the country. Story books for children 
in Hindi and regional languages are- also being brought out. 

During 1959, the Division released a total of 228 books, pamphlets^ 
etc., for general, tourist and Five Year Plan publicity in the various lan- 
guages. Some of the important publications were : 

India 1959 — A Reference Annual in English and Hindi, AIR Mis^ 
cellany in English and Hindi, India-China Relations in English, Hindi 
and the regional languages, and Community Deveolpment ; Programme 
and Benefits in Hindi and regional languages. 

The Photo Unit of the Division helps in getting up exhibitions on the 
activities of the various Ministries. Black-and-white and coloured enlarge- 
ments on the development activities of the Plan are also supplied to exhi- 
bitions in India and abroad, 

ADVERTISING AND VISUAL PUBLICITY 

While in the States advertising and visual publicity is undertaken by 
the Departments of Information and Publicity, at the Centre this respon- 
sibility rests with the Directoiate of Advertising and Visual Publicity in 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. The Directorate handles 
campaigns for all the Ministries (excepting Railways) as also for some 
Government-sponsored autonomous bodies. 

In 1959, the Directorate placed 605 display and 4,924 classified adver- 
tisements totalling 40,105 insertions. Major press advertising campaigns 
released during the year were for the Five Year Plan, Small Savings 
Schemes, Tourism, Handloom Fabrics, Handicrafts, Posts and Telegraphs 
and recruitment to Defence Services. The Five Year Plan publicity cam- 
paign aimed at bringing about greater public participation through a series 
of exhortations to the individual citizen with the slogan “Help the Plan — 
Help Yourself’. 

With the growing accent on visual publicity, more intensive use is 
being made of posters, broadsheets, folders, brochures, handbills and pic- 
torial calendars as well as out-door media, such as hoardings, neon signs, 
display panels, advertising films and cinema slides. In 1959, the Direc- 
torate produced 29.9 million copies of posters, folders, broadsheets and 
other printed material for extensive distribution right down to the village 
level. The material covered campaigns mentioned under press advertising 
and also the metric system of weights and measures, family planning and 
the anti-untouchability campaigns. 

The Exhibition Wing of the Directorate and its 7 Regional Units 
organised 96 exhibitions in 1959 in the urban and rural areas all over 
the country. It also put up the ‘India Today’ pavilion in the World Agri- 
culture Fair. 

Annual State Awards for Excellence in Printing and Designing of 
Books and other Publications have been instituted. These awards are 
meant to recognise the progress made in the techniques of printing and 
designing and to encourage higher standards in this field. 
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FXONOMIC STRUCTURE 

India is a country with a developing economy, rich in natural resources 
and man-power. Her resources, human as well as material, arc capable 
of fuller exploitation and more intensive utilisatioh. Despite a 1 5 per cent 
rise since 1948-49, the per capita income remains low (Rs. 292 in 1956-57). 
The Indian economy is still predominantly agricultural; nearly half of 
the country’s national income is derived from agriculture and allied acti- 
vities which absorb nearly three-fourths of its working force (about 15-2 
crores in 1956 inclusive of earning dependents). Since independence it 
has been the aim of national planning to accelerate the pace of industrial 
development and at the same time to increase productivity in agriculture. 
Net investment in the economy has been rising in recent years. Yet in 
1955-56 it amounted to about 7-3 per cent of the national income. 

According to the National Sample Survey (April-Septcmber 1952)* 
results, over three-lifths (61*3 per cent) of the consumer expenditure was 
on food articles. In the rural areas this percentage was even higher 
(64*1 per cent). Other important items of expenditure were clothing 
(7*7 per cent), fuel and lighting (5-5 per cent), ceremonials (5*6 per cent) 
and services (5*6 per cent). Education, conveyance, amusements, furniture 
and footwear accounted for only small fractions of consumer expenditure. 

NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES 

The national income of India for 1956-57 was computed at Rs. 11,310 
crores compared to Rs. 8,650 crorcs in 1948-49. The per capita income 
in 1956-57 was reckoned at Rs. 291 *5 compared to Rs. 246*9 in 1948-49, 
The national income in 1956-57 was 30*8 per cent higher than in 1948-49 
at current prices, while in real terms, that is, assuming a constant price 
level, the rise in national income during this period* (1948-49 to 1956-57) 
was 27*2 per cent. The per capita income in 1956-57 was nominally 
18*1 per cent higher than in 1948-49, while, at 1948-49 prices, the rise in 
per capita income amounted to 14*8 per cent. Table 73 shows the 
national and per capita incomes at current and constant prices between 
1948-49 and 1957-58. The figures for 1957-58 are preliminary estimates and 
'Subject to revision. 

TABLE 73 

NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES 



National income 

Per capita income 

Year 

(in crorcs of rupees) 

(in rupees) 


At 

At 

At 

At 


current 

1948-49 

current 

1948-49 


prices 

prices 

prices 

prices 

1948-49 

8,650 

8,650 

246-9 

246.9 

1949-50 

9,010 

8,820 

253-9 

248*6 

1950-51 

9,530 

8,850 

265-2 

246*3 

1951-52 

9,970 

9,100 

274*0 

250*1 

1952-53 

9,820 

9,460 

266*4 

256*6 

1953-54 

10,480 

10.030 

280*7 

268*7 

1954-55 

9,610 

10,280 

254*2 

271*9 

1955-56 

9,980 

10,480 

260*6 

273*6 

1956-57 

11,310 

11,000 

291*5 

283*5 

1957-58 (preliminary) 

11,360 

10,830 

289*1 

275*6 


♦The details of the consumer expenditure patterns in villages, towns and citics» 
according to the third roimd of the National Sample Survey (August-November 1951), 
are given later in this chapter. The results of the first round regarding rural house- 
holds only are also given. 
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The index numbers of national and per capita incomes for 1950-51, 
1956-57 and 1957-58 (preliminary), with 1948-49 as base, are given below. 

TABLE 74 

INDEX NUMBERS OF NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOMES 


(Base: 1948-49-100) 



National 

income 

Per capita 
income 

At 

current 

prices 

At i 

1948-49 
prices 

At 

current 

prices 

At 

1948-49 

prices 

1950-51 

110-2 

102-3 i 

107-4 

99-8 

1956-57 

130-8 

127-2 1 

118-1 

114-8 

1957-58 (preliminary) 

131-3 

125-2 ! 

1 117-1 

111.6 


The following table shows the distribution of national income by occu- 
pational categories. 


TABLE 75 

NATIONAL INCOME BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 


(in crores of rupees) 



1948-49 

1950-51 

1956-57 

1957-58 

(prelimi- 

nary) 

Agriculture: 





Agriculture, animal husbandry 

4,160 

4,780 

5,380 

5,170 

and ancillary activities 




- 

Forestry 

60 

70 

80 

80 

Fishery 

30 

40 

60 

80 

Total for agriculture 

4,250 

4,890 

5,520 

5,330 

Mining, manufacturing and small enter- 





prises: 





Mining 

60 

70 

120 

140 

Factory establishments 

550 

550 

900 

950 

Small enterprises 

870 

910 

980 

1,000 

Total for mining, manufacturing 

1,480 

1,530 

2,000 

2,090 

and small enterprises 





Commerce, transport and communi- 





cations : 





Communications (post, telegraph 

30 

40 

50 

50 

and telephone) 




i 

Railways 

170 

180 

280 

1 320 

Organised banking and insurance 

50 

70 

110 

110 

Other commerce and transport 

1,350 

1,400 

1,520 

1,540 

Total for commerce, transport and 

1,600 

1,690 

1,960 

2,020* 

communications 





Other services : 





Professions and liberal arts 

430 

470 

580 

610 

Government services (administration) 

400 

430 

610 

660 

Domestic service 

120 

130 

150 

160 

House property 

390 

410 

480 

490 

Total for other services 

1,340 

1,440 

1,820 

1,9£0 

Net domestic product at factor cost 

8,670 

9,550 

11,300 

11,360 

Net earned income from abroad . . 

-20 

-20 

10 

— 

Net national output at factor cost 

8,650 

9,530 

11,310 

11,360 

(national income) 
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The percentage distribution of the national income according to origin 
Ts shown below. 


TABLE 76 

SOURCES OF national INCOME 
(Percentage of total national income) 



1950-51 

1956-57 

1 1957-58 

: (prelimi- 
nary) 

Agriculture 

51-3 

48*8 

46*9 

Mining, manufacturing and small enterprises 

161 

17*7 1 

18-4 

Commerce, banking and insurance, transport and 
communications 

17-7 

17*3 

17*8 

Other services . . . . , . . . . . 

151 

16*1 

16-9 


LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 

Out of the total population of 3,566 lakhs,* according to the 1951 
census, 2,143 lakh persons (or 60* I per cent) were classified as ‘non-earning 
dependents’, consisting mainly of women and children who did not take 
part in procuring theirlivclihood. Of the rest, ‘earning dependents’ account- 
ed for 379 lakh persons (10.6 per cent) and the balance of 1,044 lakh persons 
(29-3 per cent) were self-supporting. Of the last category of persons, 
about 710 lakhs (68*1 per cent) were ‘agriculturists’ and 334 lakhs (31*9 
per cent) ‘non-agriculturists’. 

Out of every 100 Indians (including their dependents), 47 were mainly 
peasant-proprietors, 9 mainly tenants, 13 landless labourers and I a land- 
lord or rentier (agricultural), while 10 were engaged in industries or other 
non-agricultural production, 6 in commerce, 2 in transport and 12 in the 
services and miscellaneous professions. Table 77 shows the non-earning 
dependents and earning dependents among the two major categories and 
eight sub-categories of the livelihood pattern. 

TABLE 77 • 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY LIVELIHOOD PATTERN (1951) 


(/>/ lakhs) 



I Self- 
supporting 
persons 

Non- 
earning 
depen- 1 
dents 

Earning 

depen- 

dents 

Total 

Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 

4,57 

10,01 

2,15 

16,73 

owned 




Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 

88 

1,89 

39 

3,16 

unowned 




Cultivating labourers 

1,49 

2.47 

52 

4,48 

Non-cultivating owners of land and 
agricultural rent receivers 

16 

33 

4 

53 

Total of agricultural classes 

7,10 

14,70 

3,10 

24,91 

Production other than cultivation 

1,22 

2,23 

32 

3,77 

Commerce 

59 

1,45 

9 

2,13 

Transport 

17 

37 

2 

56 

Other services and miscellaneous 

1,36 

2,68 

26 

4,30 

sources 





Total of non-agricultural classes 

1 3,34 

6,73 

69 

10,76 

Grand Total . . 

10,44 

21,43 

3,79 

35,66 


♦Records containing information for about 3 lakh people in the Punjab were destroyed 
by fire. The State of Jammu and Kashmir and the Part B Tribal Areas of Assam were 
also not covered by the Census (see Chapter I). 
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WORKING FORCE 

Of the country's population estimated in 1950-51 at 35*93 crores, 
14 -32 crores made up its working force. The distribution of the working 
force amoi^g Ihc various occupations is given in the following table. 

TABLE 78 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING FORCE BY OCCUPATIONS (1950 51)* 



Number 

Percen- 


(in lakhs) 

tage 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and ancillary activities . , 

30,27 

•71*8 

Forestry 

4 

0-2 

Fishery 

6 

0-4 

Total for agriculture 

10,36 

72-4 

Mining 

8 

0-5 

Factory establishments 

30 

2-1 

Small enterprises 

1,15 

8-0 

Total for mining, manufacturing and hand-trades 

1,53 

10-6 

Communications (post, telegraph and telephone) 

2 

01 

Railways . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . i 

12 

0-8 

Organised banking and insurance 

1 : 

0*1 

Other commerce and transport 

95 

6*7 

Total for commerce, transport and communications 


7-7 

Professions and liberal arts 

64 

4-5 

Ciovernment services (administration) 

39 

2-7 

Domestic service 

29 

2-1 

Total for other services 

1,33 

9*3 

Total working force 

14,32 

100-0 

Population 

35,93 

— 


PRINOPAI. CROPS 

In 1950-51, the gross value of all agricultural commodities produced 
in the country was Rs. 4,866 crores, and the net value Rs. 4,112 crores. 
The values of the principal crops were as follows. 

TABLE 79 


VALUE OF OUTPUT OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES (1950-51) 

(m crores of rupees) 


Rice 

1,199 


83 

Wheat 

334 


81 

Sugarcane 

305 


80 

Groundnut 

216 

Coconut 

76 

Jowar 

194 

Tobacco 

71 

Gram 

147 

Rape and mustard . . 

69 

Gotton 

113 

Chillies 

68 

Straw 

591 




PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 

The net contribution of the manufacturing industries to the national 
income was computed at Rs. 513*4 crores for 1950. It consisted mainly 
of the following. 

♦Data given in this and the following sections are derived from the Final Report of the 
National Income Committee, (Delhi, 1954). Corresponding set of figures for a later year 
Its not yet available. 
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TABLE 80 

NET VALUE OF OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (1950) 

(in crores of rupees) 


Cotton textiles 

107-9 

Vegetable oils 

1 11*7 

Te^ manufacturing 

69-3 

Tobacco products . . 

! 10-5 

Jute textiles 

46-6 

Rubber and rubber manufac- 

101 

Sugar 

35*8 

turing 

Cement 

8*5 

General and electrical engi- 

29-4 

Automobiles and coach 

7*4 

neering. 

Iron and steel 

26’9 

building 

Paper and paper board 

6*6 

Chemicals 

140 



or the sum of Rs. 65-12 crores, which represented the income from 
banking and insurance during 1950, Rs. 36-29 crores were from 
banks, Rs. 22-85 crores from insurance and the remaining Rs. 5-98 crores 
from co-operative societies. 

PROFESSIONS AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 

Out of Rs. 468 crores, which were contributed to the total national 
income in 1950-51 by the professions and liberal arts, Rs. 116 crores were 
derived from medical and health services, Rs. 69 crores from educational 
services, Rs. 66 crores from the letters, arts and science, etc., Rs. 32 crores 
from legal services, Rs. 47 crores from religious and charitable services, 
and Rs. 37 crores from sanitary services, etc. Of the sum of Rs. 130 crores, 
which represented the income from domestic service, Rs. 114 crores were 
earned by cooks, gardeners and other domestic servants and Rs. 16 crores 
by motor drivers and cleaners. 

Out of the income of Rs. 408*3 crores from house property in 1950-51, 
Rs. 212-8 crores were from houses in urban areas and the remaining 
Rs. 195-5 crores from those in rural areas. 

PER CAPITA OUTPUT 

In 1950-51, the net output per employed person valued at Rs. 670 
for the whole of the national economy. The output per person in each 
sector of the economy was as follows. 


TABLE 81 

NET OUTPUT PER EMPLOYED PERSON (1950-51) 



Net 

output 

(in 

crores of 
rupees) 

i 

Number 

of 

persons 
engaged 
(in crores) 

1 Net 

1 output 
per 

employed 
person (in 
rupees) 

Agriculture 

4,890 ! 

10-36 

500 

Mining and factory establishments 

620 

0*37 

1,700 

Small enterprises 

910 1 

M5 

800 

Railways and communications 

Banking, insurance and other commerce and 

220 ! 

014 

1,600 

1,470 ! 

0*97 

1,500 

transport 

Professions and the liberal arts 

470 

0*64 

700 

Government services (administration) 

430 

0*39 

1,100 

Domestic service 

130 

0-29 

400 

Nef domestic product at factor cost 

9,550 

14*32 

670 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


A precise estimate of the number of unemployed in the country as 
a whole is still to be made. Employment exchange statistics cover mainly 
urban areas, and as yet only a portion of the unemployed actually register 
themselves with the exchanges even where these exist. 
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According to a National Sample Survey conducted in 1953, 7 -IQ 
per cent of the population of the city of Calcutta were unemployed. Accord- 
ing to another sample survey conducted in that year, 2*59 per cent of the 
population or 7*44 per cent of the labour force were unemployed in towns 
with a population of 50,000 and above, excluding the four big cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi. The latter survey also revealed 
that 8*48 per cent of the population in these towns were underemployed, 
including 3*17 per cent “severely underemployed”. The total number 
of the severely underemployed in the urban areas for the country as a 
whole, on this basis, works out at 27*4 lakhs. According to the Agricul- 
tural Labour Enquiry, the number of the rural unemployed in 1950-51 
was about 28 lakhs. 

On the basis of the available data, the Planning Commission estimated 
that early in 1956 there were, roughly speaking, 53 lakhs unemployed 
persons in the country, 25 lakhs in the urban areas and 28 lakhs in the 
rural areas. 

A study, by the National Employment Service of the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, of trends in the number and types of employ- 
ment seekers, during 1953-57, shows that of the seven occupational groups 
of applicants on the Live Register of the Employment Exchanges, the 
^unskilled services’ category was the largest single group, constituting 
about 50 per cent of the total number, and the ‘clerical services’ group 
was the second largest. The other categories, in order of magnitude, 
were : skilled and semi-skilled services, educational services (teaching), 
domestic services (manual work in public institutions such as hospitals), 
and industrial supervisory services. During 1953-57, the rate of increase 
in placements was the greatest in regard to the educational services group, 
followed by the clerical group. There was practically no incre^e in the 
level of placements of skilled and semi-skilled personnel. There was 
a slight fall in the number of unskilled persons placed every month. 
On the other hand, applicants belonging to the industrial supervisory 
group were absorbed in employment fairly readily; the percentage of 
vacancies cancelled due to non-availability of suitable applicants in this 
category in 1957 was as high as 40 as against 12 in the case of all the other 
categories together. In the same year the percentage of vacancies in the 
skilled and semi-skilled categories cancelled due to shortage was 19. The 
following table gives the occupational distribution of applicants on the Live 
Register of the Employment Exchanges as at the end of December 1959.*^ 


TABLE 82 

OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES AMONG APPLICANTS ON THE LIVE 
REGISTER OF THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (DECEMBER 1959) 



Number 

(thousand) 

Percentage 
to total 

Industrial supervisory services 

14 

1*6 

Skilled and semi-skilled services 

1,05 

7-4 

Clerical services 

3,56 

25*1 

Educational services 

69 

4-9 

Domestic services 

53 

3-7 

Unskilled services 

7,54 

53-1 

Others 

70 

4-8 

Total 

14,21 

100*0 

— » 


A study undertaken by the Manpower Division of the Directorate of 
Employment Exchanges, Ministry of Labour and Employment, of the 
pattern of unemployment among graduates as on May 15, 1957, showed 


♦For the number on the Live Register at the end of each year, see the chapter on 
^Labour’. 
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tjiat graduate uneniployment was more widespread in West Bengal, UP^ 
Bonib^ay and Delhi than in the other States. The highest incidence of 
unemployment among women graduates was in Kerala. About 93 per 
cent of the unemployed graduates seeking employment were men and 
about 7 per cent women. 48*5 per cent of the unemployed graduates 
were B.A.s, 22*7 per cent B.Sc.s and 12*8 per cent B.Com.s. Unemploy- 
ment was relatively higher among the holders of commerce degrees 
than among the holders of arts and science degrees. 

PATTERN OF RURAL ECONOMY 

According to the first round of the National Sample Survey, conducted 
between October 1950 and March 1951, a rural household in India con- 
sisted, on an average, of 5*21 persons. A little over a fourth of these 
(28*1 per cent) were earners, about a sixth (16*6 per cent) were earning 
dependents and more than half (55*3 per cent) non-earning dependents. 
According to the 1951 census, however, the rural household was made 
up, on an average, of 4*91 persons. The annual consumer expenditure 
in the rural areas was, according to the sample survey, about Rs. 220 
per person during 1949-50. As against this, the per capita income for the 
country as a whole was computed at Rs. 253*9 in the Final Report of 
the National Income Committee. The average consumer expenditure per 
person was the highest in North-West India (Rs. 314) and the lowest in 
Central India (Rs. 198). 

Expenditure Pattern 

Two-thirds (66*3 per cent) of the expenditure of an average household 
in the rural areas, taking the country as a whole, was on food, about 
a tenth (9*7 per cent) on clothing and the remaining one-fourth (24*0 per 
cent) was distributed under other heads of expenditure. The expenditure 
on education, newspapers and books was Rs. 1*6 per person per year 
(constituting 0*7 per cent of the per capita expenditure) and that on medical 
services and medicines Rs. 2*8 per person per ye^^ir (1*27 per cent). 
Together, education and health services accounted for just over 2 per 
cent of the per capita expenditure. Fuel and lighting absorbed 3*25 per 
cent, ceremonials 7*21 per cent and the remaining onc-eighth of the total 
expenditure was on other amenities. 

The average expenditure on clothing in the rural areas was about 
Rs. 21 per person for the whole of India. Mill-made products accounted for 
as much as 74 per cent of the expenditure on clothing, handloom products 
for 20*4 per cent, khaddar for 2*81 per cent and woollen and other products 
for 2*74 per cent. Expenditure on ceremonials was Rs. 15*8 per person 
per year for the whole of India, and this formed 7*2 per cent of the total 
expenditure. 

On the basis of the second round of the National Sample Survey, 
conducted between April and June 1951, households in the rural areas 
were classified according to their monthly expenditure. The proportion 
of each class to the total number of households is indicated in table 83. 

The approximate value of rural investment for the year June 1950- 
May 1951, according to the same Survey, was Rs. 27*74 per household, 
about half of which was spent in the construction or improvement of 
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TABLE 83 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL HOUSEHOLDS 
BY SIZE OF MONTHLY EXPENDITURE (APRIL-JUNE 1951) 


Expenditure per month (in rupees) 

Proportion 
of total 
number of 
households 
(percentage) 

Up to R$. 50 

20-4 

51—100 

31*2 

101—150 

2M 

151—200 

10*4 

201—300 

9*5 

301—400 

3*6 

401—500 

1-5 

501—600 

0-6 

601—800 

10 

801— LOOO 

0-3 

Over 1,000 

04 

Total 

100-0 


houses, wells, tanks, bunds, etc., and about a third on the improvement 
of land. The annual capital formation in rural areas was estimated at 
Rs. 166 crorcs. 

Pattern of Land Ownership 

According to the eighth round of the National Sample Survey (July 
1954— March 1955), there were about 6*5 crore households residing in 
the rural areas of India. The estimated area owned by rural households 
was about 31 crore acres which formed about 38 per cent of the geogra- 
phical area and 61 per cent of the topographically usable area of India. 
What remained belonged to Government, urban household and non- 
household bodies. 

A little over one-fifth, that is, about one and a half crores, of house- 
holds did not own any land. About a quarter of all rural households 
had land less than one acre in area. A little less than half of the rural 
households had thus cither no land or owned less than one acre, their 
share being only a little more than one per cent of the land owned by 
all rural households. About three-fourths of all the households had either 
no land or less than 5 acres and their share was about one-sixth of the 
area. At the other end, about one-eighth of the households had more 
than 10 acres each with a total share of about two-thirds of the whole area, 
and about one per cent of the households owned more than 40 acres each 
and together accounted for one-fifth of the area. 

The estimated average area owned, for all households, was about 
4-7 acres; if those who had no land are excluded, the average would rise 
to about 6 acres. Out of about 6*5 crores of households about one lakh 
households had more than 1(X) acres each; but the number owning more 
than 250 acres would probably be a few thousands only. 

Most of the land was held under proprietary rights with only "about 
2 per cent of tenure holders and 14 per cent of occupancy tenants. The 
total area leased out was about 14 per cent of the area owned. 

Table 84 shows the percentage distribution of total land owned 
under different ownership rights in the whole of rural India and in rural 
areas of each zone. 
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TABLE 84 

PATTERN OF LAND OWNERSHIP (JLJ£,Y 1954.MARCH 1955) 


Percentage of total area owned by 


Zone 

Proprietors 

Fenurc holders 

Permanent heri- 
table occupancy 
tenants 

With 

right 

to 

trans- 

fer 

title 

With- 

out 

right 

to 

trans- 

fer 

title 

With 

right 

to 

trans- 

fer 

title 

With- 

out 

right 

to 

trans- 

fer 

title 

With 

right 

to 

trans- 

fer 

title 

With- 

out 

right 

to 

trans- 

fer 

title 

North Jnclia . . 

40*4 

56-7 

0*5 

0-2 



1 '8 

East India 

40-5 

2*5 

3-7 

01 

510 

1*4 

South India 

95-2 

3-5 



0*1 

0-6 

0*1 

West India 

9L8 

6-5 



0*2 

01 

10 

Central India 

92- 1 

6*3 

001 

0*5 

0-7 

002 

North-West India . . . . i 

54*6 

11*9 

M 1 

4*9 

‘ 10*8 

15*9 

Ail India 

7M 

12*9 

0*9 

0-9 

10*7 

30 


Table 85 shows the average area owned by a rural household in India 
and in each of the population zones. Households owning land below 
the average size (including those with no land) are shown as percentage 
of the total rural households. Also, the area owned by such households 
is shown as a percentage of the total area under rural ownership. 

TABLE 85 

AVERAGE AREA OWNED BY A HOUSEHOLD 

{Figures in brackets have been obtained by omitting the households 
owning no land or owning less than 0.005 acre) 



Average 

Percentage 

Percentage 


area owned 

of 

of 

Zone 

(acres) 

households 

owning 

area owned 
by 


land below 
the 
average 

households 
owning 
land below 
the 




average 

North India 

3*5 ! 

68 

19 

East India 

(3-8) 

(67) 

(21) 

30 

69 

16 

South Indi«i 

(3-9) 

(67) 

(22> 

3*4 

74 

13 

West India 

(4-8) 

(72) 

(20) 

7*2 

( 72 

15 

Central India 

(10-4) 

(69) 

(23) 

8*2 

70 

15 

North-West India 

(10*6) 

(68) 

(22) 

7*2 

74 

16 


, (9*3) 

(72) 

(21) 

All India 

4-7 

73 

16 


(6-1) 

(72) 

(21) 


Among all households in rural India 63*5 per cent did not lease out 
any land, 12*5 per cent leased out partly their own land and 2 per cent 
leased out fully their own land. The remaining 22 per cent of the house- 
holds were landless. 
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Ninety per cent of the households in rural India were operating indiv5- 
-dually and in some population zones the percentage of households operat- 
ing individually was even more than 90. In the whole of India, 10 per 
cent of the households possessed land jointly with others, 6 per cent were 
operating purely jointly and the remaining 4 per cent were operating both 
jointly and individually. Only 8 per cent of the total area was under joint 
management. For East, South and West India the percentage for joint 
management was about 6 whereas for the remaining zones it was about 
10 . 

Pattern of Land Holding 

In the second round of the National Sample Survey, households in 
the rural areas were also classified according to the size of land under their 
occupation (see table below). Here a holding does not refer only to 
land actually owned; it stands for the net area of land owned and land 
leased in mums land leased out. 


TABLE 86 

PATTERN OF LAND HOLDING (APRIL-JUNE 1951) 


Size of holding (acres) 

Percentage of 
total number 
of households 
for which full 
records were 
available 

Peicentagc of 
total cropped 
area managed 
by the house- 
holds for which 
full records were 
available 

Nil 

5-9 



O-Ol— 2-49 

49-2 

7-6 

2-50-.- 4-99 

14-3 

11-1 

5 00— 7*49 

9-5 

11-4 

7-50— 9-99 

4-8 

7-2 

10 00— 14-99 

6-1 

13-1 

15-00—24-99 

4-9 

16-2 

25-00 and above 

5-3 

33-4 


Table 87 shows the pattern of land holding according to the eighth 
round of the National Sample Survey (July 1954 —March 1955). 


TABLE 87 

PATTERN OF LAND HOLDING (JULY 1954-MARCH 1955) 


Size of holding (acres) 

Percentage of 
total number 
of 

households 

Percentage of 
total area 
operated 

Nil 

6-3 



0-01— 2-49 

48-5 

5-9 

2-50— 4-99 

15-9 

10-9 

5 . 00 — 7-49 

9-3 

10-5 

7*50- 9-99 1 

5-6 

9-1 

10-00—14-99 

5-5 

12-6 

15-00—24-99 

4-9 

17-7 

25-00 and above 

4-0 

33-3 

Totai 

100-0 

100-0 > 


According to the eighth round of NSS, the average size of a household 
operational holding was 5-34 acres in the whole of rural India, and it lay 
between 8 and 10 acres in West India, Central India and North-West 
India, and between and 3f acres in North India, East India and South 
India. More than 65 per cent of households in each of the population 
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2ones had household operational holdings below the average size and 
their total share of the entire operated area ranged from 14 to 21 per 
cent. 

Consumer Expenditure Patterns in Villages, Towns and Cities 

According to the third round of the National Sample Survey, the 
consumption expenditure per person per month in the villages (including 
the imputed value of supplies obtained in kind) wjis Rs. 24*22 during 
August — November 1951; in the towns it was Rs. 31*55 and the lucragc 
for Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi Rs. 54*82. I he average expendi- 
ture per person for the country as a whole was Rs. 25*70 per month. 

The patterns of consumption in the villages, towns and cities were 
also different. While about 40 per cent of the expenditure in the villages 
was on foodgrains the proportion for the towns was 22 per cent and 
for the cities 11 per cent. The expenditure on all food items was 66 
per cent of the total expenditure in the villages compared to 55 per cent 
in the towns and 46 per cent in the cities. The actual expenditure on 
food in absolute terms was, however, higher in the cities than in the towns 
and villages. The expenditure on fuel and lighting was the lowest in 
the villages and the highest in the cities, although their proportion to the 
total expenditure was more or less the same for all the three categories. 

The proportion of expenditure on clothing to total expenditure was 
also nearly the same (just abo\e 6 per cent) for the three categories, where- 
as the expenditure on clothing, in absolute terms, was the highest in the 
cities. 

The expenditure on the rest of the items, particularly on education, 
services, land and taxes, showed a gradual rise as one proceeded from 
the villages through the towns to the cities. The pattern of expenditure 
for the country as a whole approximates to that in the villages because 
cf the preponderance of villages in the country. 

About 43 per cent of the total consumption in rural areas wa.s obtained 
in kind and 57 per cent purchased in cash. The praportion of the part 
obtained in kind was high for articles such as foodgrains, puKcs, milk 
and milk products and fuel and light, and varied between 61 per cent 
and 78 per cent. The proportion for all food items taken together was 
about 56 per cent. Against this, only 11 per cent of the total value of 
consumption in the urban areas was obtained in kind, while the remaining 
89 per cent was against cash. Here again, the proportions for non-cash 
consumption were relatively high in the case of foodgrains, pulses, milk 
and milk products and fuel and lighting. For the country as a whole, 
during August — November 1951, nearly 40 per cent of the value of consump- 
tion was obtained in kind. 


PRICES 

The movement of prices in India over recent years may be seen from 
table 88 which shows the index numbers of wholesale prices compiled by 
the office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Government of India (revised series; base : 1952-53— I (X)). The index for 
January 1960 for all commodities stood at 119. 

The Government continued their efforts during 1958-59 to hold prices 
down. Fiscal and credit policies aimed at restraining demand, parti- 
cularly of a speculative character, from traders. While the import policy 
has been in general restrictive, special arrangements were made to obtain 
from abroad supplies of foodgrains. Arrangements were also made to 
distribute the imported grains through a large number of fair price shops 
all over the country. Sizable quantities of imports from the USA 
under PL 480 and some quantities on concessional terms from Canada 
and under a five-year agreement with Burma, continued to be received. 
L145DPD— 11 
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TABLE 88 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base : 1952.53=*100) 


Year 

Food 

arti- 

cles 

Liquor 

and 

tobac- 

co 

Fuel, 

power, 

light 

and 

lubri- 

cants 

Indus- 

trial 

raw 

mate- 

rials 

Manufactured articles | 

General 

index 

Inter- 

mediate 

Fini- 

shed 

Com- 

bined 

1954-55 

94*6 

90-6 

97-1 

101-9 

97-4 

101-1 

100-6 

97-5 

1955-56 

86-6 

81-0 

95-0 

99-0 

100-1 

99-6 

99-7 

92-5 

1956-57 

102-2 

84-3 

104-3 

116-0 

110-9 

105-6 

106-3 

105-3 

1957-58 

106-4 

940 

113-6 

116-5 

107-3 

108-2 

108-1 

108-4 

1958-59 

115-2 

95-4 

115-4 

115-6 

110-3 

108-1 

108-4 

112-9 

Dec. 1957 

104-0 

97-7 

114-9 

115-4 

105-7 

108-2 

107-9 

107-1 

Dec. 1958 

113-3 

96-4 

114-8 

112*- 5 

110-3 ■ 

108-0 

108-3 

111-4 

Mar. 1959 

113-8 

100-3 

116-0 

116-2 

109-4 

108-5 

108-6 

112-4 

June 1959 

118-7 

97-6 

115-6 

120-3 

108-2 

109-3 

109-1 

115-6 

Sept. 1959 

120-5 

99-7 

116-1 

122-6 

111-3 

109-8 

110-0 

117-2 

Dec. 1959 

118-2 

103-7 

116-8 

127-2 

117-8 

112-4 

113*1 

117-8 


The quantity of foodgrains thus imported in 1958 was about 31 ‘7 lakh 
tons as compared to 35-9 lakh tons in 1957. Internal purchases of food- 
grains by the Central and State Governments during 1958 amounted to 
5-7 lakh tons (about twice as large as in the preceding year). The Govern- 
ment of India announced in November 1958 the decision to introduce 
State trading in foodgrains; a provisional scheme was announced in 
April 1959. The scheme is being considered by some States in the light 
of their local conditions. The Slate of Orissa introduced stale trading 
at the wholesale level from January 1959. To check the sharp rise in 
sugar prices, ex-factory prices of sugar were controlled in July 1958. 

Consumer Prices* 

The all-India working class consumer price index rose by 2-5 per cent 
between December 1958 and December 1959 The following table shows 
the working class consumer price indices for 1950-51 and between 1955-56 
and 1958-59 as well as for the months of December 1958 and March, 
June, September and December 1959. 


TABLE 89 

WORKING CLASS CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Year 

All- 

India 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

Madras 

1950-51 


101 

103 

101 

102 

101 

1955-56 .. 


96 

no 

93 

100 

100 

1956-57 .. 


107 

116 

102 

112 


1957-58 


112 

122 

105 

112 


1958-59 . , 

- 

118 

130 

109 

117 

■9 

December 

1958 .. 

119 

130 

no 

118 

133 

March 

1959 .. 

117 

131 

104 

126 

127 

June 

1959 .. 

122 

135 

no j 

117 

134 

September 

1959 .. 

124 

137 

114 i 

118 

,134 

December 

1959 .. 

122 

137 

111 

119 

137 


•The term “cost of living index” was some years ago replaced by the term “consumer 
price index” in conformity with international nomenclature. 









CHAPTER XVII 


PLANNING 

In his pioneering work, Planned Economy for India (1934), 
M. Visvesvaraya advocated the necessity for planning and also drew up 
a ten-year programme of planned economic development for the whole 
of India. In 1938, a National Planning Committee was set up by the 
Indian National Congress to inquire into the possibilities of planned 
economic development in India and to suggest practicable schemes for 
this purpose. Tlie Committee issued a questionnaire and, at the end of 
World War II, produced a series of studies on the subject. 

In June 1941, a number of Reconstruction Committees were set up 
by the Government of India to deal with various aspects of post-war 
reconstruction, and a Department of Planning and Development was 
created in July 1944. The Provincial Governments were also instructed 
in the same year to prepare their plans for post-war development. 

Among the non-official plans formulated during World War II were : 
(i) the Bombay Plan, drafted by a group of economists and industrialists, 
mostly from Bombay; (ii) the People’s Plan, drafted by M. N. Roy on 
behalf of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee of the Indian Federa- 
tion of Labour; and (iii) the Gandhian Plan, drafted by S. N. Agarwal. 

After independence, the Planning Commission was set up by the 
Government of India in March 1950 to prepare a plan for the “most 
effective and balanced utilisation of the country’s resources.” In July 
1950, the Commission was called upon to prepare a six-year Plan for the 
economic development of the country, which was later incorporated in 
the Colombo Plan. In July 1951, the Planning Commission issued a 
draft outline of the First Five Year Plan covering the period April 1951 
to March 1956 for the “widest possible public discussibn”. In December 
1952, the final version of India’s First Five Year Plan was submitted to 
Parliament. 

Objectives 

The central objective of planning was defined as initiating “a process 
of development which will raise living standards and open out to the 
people new opportunities for a richer and more varied life”. Economic 
planning has to be viewed as “an integral part of a wider process aiming 
not merely at the development of resources in a narrow technical sense, 
but at the development of human faculties and the building up of an 
institutional framework adequate to the needs and aspirations of the 
people”. 

The long-term objective is to double the per capita income and to 
raise consumption standards by a little over 70 per cent by 1977.* 
During the First Plan period between 1951 and 1956, the national 
income was to go up from about Rs. 9,000 crores to about Rs. 10,000 
crores, a rise of about 11 per cent. It was visualised that the rate of 
saving as a proportion of the national income would have to go up from 
5 per cent in 1950-51 to 6| per cent in 1955-56, 11 per cent in 1960-61 
an<b20 per cent in 1967-68. 

*On certain more optimistic assumptions it was later calculated that the national 
income might be doubled by 1967-68 and the per capita income doubled by 1973-74. 
(Second five Year Plan, May 1956). The investment coefficient, it was assumed in 
this later model, would go up from about 7 per cent in 1935-56 to about 11 per cent in 
,1960-61, 14 per cent by 1965-66, 1 6 per cent by 1 970-71 and a maximum level of 17 per cent 
by 1975-76. 
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FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The First Plan being essentially one of preparation or laying the 
foundation for more rapid development in the future, its targets of invest- 
ment and of increases in production were modest compared with what 
would have to be achieved within the next twenty years or so. Initially, 
an outlay of Rs. 2,069 crorcs was proposed; it was later raised to 
Rs. 2,356 crores. The distribution of expenditure proposed for the 
development programme in the public sector during the First Plan period 
is shown in table 90. 

Agricultural development, along with irrigation and the generation of 
electric power, had the highest priority during the First Plan period. 
The development of transport and communications also received high 
priority. This inevitably limited the investment by public authorities in 
industiies. Industrial expansion in the First Plan period was, therefore, 
left fargcly to private initiative and resources. 

The distribution of actual outlay by major heads during the First 
Plan period was as follows: 

lABLE 90 


ACTUAL OUTLAY (FIRST PLAN) : DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR HEADS 




{ Actual outlay 

Percentage of 



\{in crores of rupees) 

outlay 

Agnciiituic ami community devt. 

'lopmcnt , . 

i 299 

14*8 

Irrigation and power 


. . I 585 

29-1 

Industries and mining 


. . ! 1(K) 

5 0 

Transport and communicatit^ns 


. . 1 532 

26-4 

Social services. . 


. . i 423 

21-0 

Miscellaneous 


..1 74 

3*7 


Totai- 

. . 1 2.013 

"ioo'-b“ 


The actual outlay has .since been computed at Rs. 1,960 crores, the 
figure of Rs, 2,013 crores given in the above table being based on 
revised estimates for the fifth year. 

Financial Resout ce.i^ 

The position in regard to the financing of the outlay of Rs. 1,960 
crorcs was as follows: 

(in crores of rupees) 

(i) Resources made available out of revenue account (inclusive of 


railways’ contribution) . . . , . . . . . . 752 

(«■) Lc'ans from (he public .. .. .. .. .. 205 

(///) Small savings and unfunded debt .. .. .. .. 304 

(/r) Other miscellaneous receipts on capital account .. 91 

(v) Resources raised from domestic budgetary sources (i to iv) .. 1,332 

(v/) r-xlernal assistance .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 188 

(v;7) Resources raised through deficit financing .. .. .. 420 

Total . . 1,960 

Targets and Achievements 


Both the short-term and long-term objectives of the First Plan were 
by and large achieved. There was an increase in domestic production 
and the economy was strengthened. Inflationary pressures were prac- 
tically eliminated. The price-level at the end of the Plan period was 
15 per cent lower than at its commencement. 

National income (at constant prices) increased by 18.4 per cent from 
about Rs. 8,850 crores in 1950-51 to about Rs. 10,480 crores*^ in 
1955-56, showing a larger rate of increase than was originally anticipated. 
The per capita income over the same period, also at constant prices, 
recorded an increase of 10.8 per cent from Rs. 246 to Rs. 274*; while 
per capita consumption increased by about 8 per cent. The rate of 

* Revise J figure. 
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ihvestment in the economy as a percentage of national income is esti- 
mated to have risen from about 5 per cent in 1950-51 to over 7 per cent 
in the last year of the Plan. 

The targets and achievements in different sectors of the economy are 
shown in the following table. 

TABLE 91 

TARGETS AND ACHfEVEMENTS UNDER FIRST ELAN‘S 

I Incrcast* | |9S5-!‘6 ) Increase Aelneve- 

1950-51 I hv 1955- (achieve- ! in ment in 

56(Plan i ment) j 1955-56 1955-56 

target) j j over as pt'r- 

! 1950-51 ccra-ge 

j I of l^kin 

target 


Agricultural Production ' ' 

Looclcrains (laklttons) 540 ((i) 76 I I +109 14^ 

Cotton (lakh bales) .. 29-7 12-6 40-0 4 10-3 S2 

Jute (lakh bales) . . .. 33-0 20-9 42-0 | +9-0 43 

Sugarcane in terms of giir 56-2 7-0 5«S*6 | 4 2-4 35 

(lakh tons) i 

Oilseeds (lakh tons) 50-8 4-0 56-6 ; 5-6 156 

E/ec/nW/v (installed capacity) 23 . 13 34 ; ill 84 

(lakh kw) 

Jrriganofi {\i\kh aerc^) .. 510 197 650 ; a MO 71 

Industrial Production 

Finished steel (lakh toffS) 9*8 6-7 12-8 i ^ 3-0 45 

Pig iron (lakh tons) .. 15-7 12-6 17-9 I +2-2 17 

Cement (lakh tons) 26-9 21*1 45-9 I 4-19-0 90 

Ammonium sulphate 46 *.3 404 0 394*0 | +347*7 86 

(thousand tons) i 

Locomotives (Nos4 3 170 179 ! 4 176 ]( ; 

Jute manuCaclures (thou- 824 376 1.054 ’ -1 230 61 

sand tons) ' 

Mill-made clotli (lakh 37,180 9,820 51,020 | i 13,840 141 

yards) | • 

Bicycles (thousands) .. 97 433 513 4 416 ^'6 

Transport I 

Shipping (lakh grl) .. 3-9 2-2 4-8 | -tO-9 4 j 

National highwavs (thou- 12*3 0*6 12-9 I 0-6 lOO-tv 

sand miles) j ! 

State roads (thousand — — , „ . „ 

miles) i 

Surfaced .. .. 97*5 — 121-6 ! -r-24-I 

Unsurfaced .. .. 151*0 — 195-1 ! 4 44-1 

Health 

Hospital beds (thousands) 113 12 136** | 

Dispensaries and hospi- 8,600 1,400 9,806** 

tals (rural and urban) 

(number) 

Education 

Primary schools (number 209-7 — 280-0 4 70-3 — 

ill thousands) 

Number of pupils in 186*8 101*2 248*1 4 61*3 60-6 

primary schools/classes 
(lakhs) 

Percentage of school going 41*2 18*8 51*1 4-9*9 53*0 

children in age group 
6 — 1 1 

Basic schools (number) 1,751 -- 15,800 4 14,049 — 

Nflmber of pupils in basic 1*85 — H *0 4~9* 15 

scho ols (lakh s) 

♦Table 95 gives the targets and achievements during the First Plan (alongside the 
targets for the Second Plan) in greater detail. The figures for achievcmvnts in 
this latter table, being based on an earlier estimate {Second Five Year Plan, 
May 1956), in some cases differ from those given above, 

©Base 1949-50. 

♦♦1954-55 figures (figures for 1955-56 are not available). 
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SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 

Objectives ^ 

The Second Five Year Plan was submitted to Parliament on May 15, 
1956. The main objectives are: (i) an increase of 25 per cent in the 
national income; (ii) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on 
the development of basic and heavy industries; (iii) a large expansion 
of employment opportunities; and (iv) a reduction of inequalities in 
income and wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. 

Outlay ami Allocations 

The proposed development outlay of the Central and State Govern- 
ments amounted to Rs. 4,800 crores as compared with the target of 
Rs. 2,356 crores and actual outlay of Rs. 1,960 crores under the First 
Plan. (The figures are exclusive of the contributions in cash or kind 
made by the people towards the execution of local development works). 
The distribution of the outlay by major heads of development is shown 
in the table below. 


TABLE 92 

DlSTRIBUXrON OF PLAN OUTLAY BY MAJOR HEADS OF 
DEVELOPMENT 



First Five 
Plan 

Year 

Second Five Year 
Plan 

Percentage 
increase 
of (.3) 
over (1) 


Total 

provision 

(Rs 

crores) 

Per cent 

Total 

provision 

(Rs. 

crores) 

Per cent 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Agriculture and Community 
Development * 

357 

15-1 

568 

11-8 

1 59*1 

{a) Agriculture 

241 

10'2 

341 

7-1 


Agricultural pro- 

197 

8*3 

170 

3-5 


grammes 






Animal husbandry 

22 


56 

11 


Forests 


0-4 

47 

1-0 


Fisheries . . 

4 


12 

0-3 


Co-operation 

7 

^KSI 

47 

1-0 


Miscellaneous 

1 

— 

9 

0-2 


(b) National extension 

90 

3-8 


4-1 


and community 
projects 




0-6 


(c) Other programmes 

26 

M 

27 


Village panchayats 

n 

0-5 

. 12 



Local development 

15 


15 



works 






Irrigation and Po wer 

661 

28-1 

913 

19-0 

38*1 

Irrigation 

384 

16-3 

381 

7-9 


Power 

260 

11-1 

427 

8*9 


Flood control and other 

17 

0-7 

105 

2*2 


projects, investiga- 
tions, etc. 






industry and Mining 

179 

7-6 

890 

18*5 

3^7-2 

f . 

Large and medium in- 

148 

6-3 

617 

12*9 


dustries 






Mineral development 

1 

— 

73 

1*5 


Village and small in- 

30 

1-3 

200 

4*1 


dustries 
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TABLE 92‘-{concld.) 


w-%. 

First Five Year 

Plan 

Second Fi 
Pla 

ve Year 
n 

Percentage 
increase of 
(3) over 

(I) 


Total 

provision 

(Rs. 

crores 

Percent ‘ 

Total 

provision 

(Rs. 

crores) 

Per cent 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Transport and Communica- 
tions 

557 

23*6 

1,385 

28*9 

148-7 

Railways 

268 

11-4 

900 

18*8 


Roads 

130 

5-5 

246 

5*1 


Road transport 

12 

0-5 

17 

0*4 


Ports and harbours . . 

34 

1-4 

45 

0*9 


Shipping 

26 

M 

48 

1*0 


Inland water transport 


— 

3 

0*1 


Civil air transport 

24 

10 

• 43 

0*9 


Other transport 

3 

01 

7 1 

0*1 


Posts and telegraphs . . 

50 

2-2 

63 

1*3 


Other communications 

5 

0*2 

4 

0*1 


Broadcasting . . 

5 

0*2 

9 

0*2 


Social Services 

533 

22*6 

945 

19*7 

77*3 

Education 

164 

7-0 

307 

6*4 


Health 

140 

5*9 

274 

5*7 


Housing 

49 

2*1 

120 

2*5 


Welfare of backward 

32 

1*3 

91 

1*9 


classes 






Social welfare . , 

5 

0*2 

29 

0*6 


Labour and labour 

7 

0*3 

29 

0*6 


welfare 






Rehabilitation . . 

136 

5*8 

90 

1*9 


Special schemes relating 

— 

— 

5 

• 0*1 


to educated unemploy- 
ment 






Miscellaneous 

69 

3*0 

99 

2*1 

43*5 

7'otal 

2,356 

100*0 

4,800 

100*0 



The distribution of the outlay under major heads of development is 
shown for the Centre and the States separately in the following table. 


TABLE 93 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLAN OUTLAY 


(in crores of rupees) 



Centre 

States^ 

Total 

Invest- 

ment 

outlay 

Current 

outlay 

Agriculture and com- 

65 

502 

568** 

338 

230 

munity development 





Irrigation and power 

150 

808 

913 

863 

50 

Industry and mining 

747 

143 

890 

790 

100 

Transport and communica- 

1,203 

182 

1,385 

1,335 

50 

tions 

1 





Sodal services 

396 ! 

549 

945 

455 

490 

Miscellaneous 

43 

56 

99 

19 

80 

_ Total 

2,J59 

2,^ 

4,800** 

J,800: 

1,000 


•Including Andaman and Nicobar Islands, NEFA and Pondicherry. 


••Includes the unallocated portion of Rs. 1 crore for NES and Community Projects 
in the States, 
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Of the total outlay, roughly Rs. 3,800 crores represent investment, 
that is. expenditure on the building up of productive assets, and Rs. 1,000* 
crores represent what may broadly be called current developmental 
expenditure. 

The likely level of private investment over the vSecond Plan period 
was placed at Rs. 2,400 crores distributed as follows: 

TABLK 94 

r RIVATL INVESTMENT (SECOND PLAN) 

(/>/ crores of rupees') 


Organised industry and mining 575 

Plantation, electricity undertakings and transport other than the railways . . 125 

Constniclion 1,000 

Agriculture, and village imd small-scale industries .. .. .. 300 

Stocks 400 


In Ihe First Plan, the total investment in the economy was estimated 
roughly at about Rs. 3,100 crores, the ratio of public to private invest- 
ment being 50 : 50. In the Second Plan, the target of investment in 
the two sectors combined is Rs. 6,200 crores, the ratio of public to private 
investment being 61 : 39. 

Tar^et\ 

The targets of production and development, in physical terms, in 
respect of some important items are shown below. 

TABLE 95 

MAIN TARr.ETS OF PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1 Unit 

i 

! 

i 

1 

1950-51 ' 

1955-56 

1960-61 

Percent- 

age 

increase 
in 1960- 
61 over 
1955-56 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Agticuhin 






1 codgruins . . 

Lakh tons 

540* ♦ 

650 

750 

15 

Cotton 

Lakh bales 

29 

42 

55 

31 

Sugarcane (raw gur) 

Lakh tons 

56 

58 

71 

22 

Oilseeds 

Lakh tons 

51 

55 

70 

27 

.lute . , 

Lakh bales 

33 

40 

50 

25 

Tea . , 

Lakh pounds 

6,130 

6,440 

7,000 

9 

National Extension Blocks 

Number 

Nil 

500 

3,800 

660 

Coffiniunitv Development Blocks 

Number 

Nil 

622 

1,120 

80 

Irrigation and Power 






Area irrigated 

Lakh acres 

510 

670 

880 

31 

Electricity (installed capacity) 

Lakh kw 

23 

34 

69 

103 

Minerals 






lion ore 

Lakh tons 

30 

43 

125 

191 

Coalt 

Lakh tons 

323 

380 

600 

58 

Large-scale Industries 






Finished steel 

Lakh tons 

11 

13 

43 

231 

Aluminium 

Thousand 

3’7 

7-5 

25-0 

233 


tons 





Automobiles 

Number 

16,500 

25,000 

57,000 

J28 

Railway locomotives 

Number 

3 i 

175 i 

400 

129 

Cement 

Lakh tons 

27 1 

43 1 

130 

202 


♦The revised targets for agricultural production during the Second Plan are given 
in the next tibb. 

♦•'Relates to the year 1949-50, 


tFigures relate to calendar years. 
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TABLE— 95 {concld.) 



Unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

Percent- 

age 

increase 
in 1960- 
61 over 
1955-56 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Fertilisers : 

{a) Nitrogenous (in terms 

Thousand 

46 

380 

1,450 

282 

of ammn. sulphate) 

(6) Phospli^itic (in terms 

tons 

t 

Thousand 

55 

120 

720 

500 

of superphosphate) 
Cotton textiles 

tons 

Lakh yards 

46,180 

68,500 

85,000 

24 

Sugar 

Lakh tons i 

11 

17 

23 

35 

Paper and paper board 

1 Thousand 

114 

200 

350 

75 

Transport and Communications 
(fl) Railways : 

Passenger train miles 

tons 

1 

Lakhs 

950 

1,080 

1,240 

15 

Freight carried 

Lakh tons 

910 

1,200 

! 1,810 

1 

{b) Roads : 

National highways . . 

j Thousand 

1 miles 

1 Thousand 

12-3 

12*9 

i 

13*8 

7 

Surfaced roads 

97 

107 

125 

17 

(c) Shipping : 

Coastal and adjacent (in- 

1 miles 

1 

I Lakh grt. 

2-2 

3*2 

4*3 

34 

clusive of tankers) 

Overseas (inclusive of 

j 

1 Lakh grt. 

1 

1*7 

2-8 

4«7 

68 

tramp tonnage) 
id) Post oflices *1 

Thousands 

36 

1 

1 

i 55 

75 

36 

Education and Health 

Flcmentary/ basic schools . . 

Lakhs 

2*23 

1 

2*93 

3*50 

19 

I'eachers in primary /middle/ 

Lakhs 

7*4 

10*3 

13*4 

30 

secondary schools 
Medical institutions 

j Thousands 

1 

8*6 

1 

m-o 

12*6 

1 

26 


Since the above targets of agricultural production were considered 
inadequate for meeting the increasing demand for food and raw materials 
expected to be generated by the implementation of the Second Plan, 
these targets were subsequently revised upwards (as shown below), 
although the allocation of resources remained unchanged. 

TABLE 96 

REVISED TARGETS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION (SECOND PLAN) 



Estimated 
production 
in 1955-56 
(as given 
in 

Second 
Plan) ^ 

Original 
targets 
of pro- 
duction 
in 

Second 

Plan 

Revised 
targets 
for Sec- 
ond Plan 

Percentage increase 
during Second Plan 

Original 

1 

Revise d 

Foodgrains (lakh tons) 

650 

750 

805 

15 

23*8 

Cotton (lakh bales) 

42 

55 

65 

31 

54*8 

Jute (lakh bales) . . . . 

40 

50 

55 

25 

37*5 

Sugarcane (gur) (lakh tons) 

58 

71 

78 

22 

34*5 

Oilseeds (lakh tons) 

55 

70 1 

,76 

27 

38*2 

Other crops 

- — 

— 

— 

9 1 

22-4 

All commodities 


— 

—— 

17 

i 

27-1 
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Change in Economic Structure 

The expected increases in national income, investment, domestic 
savings and consumption expenditure at the end of the Second Plan period, 
as compared to the position in 1950-51 and in 1955-56, are inmcated 
below.* 


TABLE 97 

NATIONAL INCOME, INVESTMENT, SAVINGS AND CONSUMPTION 


{in crores of rupees at 1 952-53 prices) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

Percentage increase 





during 





1951-56 

1956-61 

Net National Product by 






Industrial Origin 





18 

Agriculture and allied 

4,450 

5,230 

6,170 

18 

pursuits 

Mining 

80 

95 

150 

19 

58 

Factory establishments 

590 

840 

1,380 

43 

64 

Small enterprises 

740 

840 

1,085 

14 

30 

Construction . . 

180 

220 

295 

22 

34 

Commerce, transport 

1,650 

1,875 

2,300 

14 

23 

and communications 



23 

Professions and services 

1,420 

1,700 

2,100 

20 

including government 
administration 






Total national product 

9,110 

10,800 

13,480 

18 1 

25 

Vila liunal illwU I UC ) 





18 

Per capita income (rupees) 

vestment f Savings and 

Consumption 

253 

281 

331 

1,440 

11 



Net investment 

448 

790 

— 

— 

Net inflow of foreign 

—7 

34 

130 

— 

— 

resources • 






Net domestic savings 

455 

756 

1,310 

— 

— 

Consumption expendi- 

8,655 

10,044 

12,170 

— 

— 

ture (national income 
less net domestic 

savings) 


7-31 

10*68 



Investment as percent- 

4.94 

— 

— 

age of national in- 






come 



9*7 



Domestic savings as 

4*98 

7-00 

— 

— 

percentage of national 






income 







The full-time employment likely to be created over the Second Plan 
period in sectors other than agriculture was estimated at 80 lalAs. 
Besides, schemes of development such as irrigation and land reclamation 
would reduce under-employment and also absorb new persons to some 
extent. Altogether, the Plan envisaged a sufficient mcrease in the 
demand for labour to match the increase in the labour force estimated 
at 100 lakhs during the Second Plan period.** 

Financial Resources 

The following table indicates how the Second Plan was to* be 
financed. 

♦The figures in this table are as given in Second Five Year Plan (May 1956). 

**The revised target of full-time additional employment in non-agricultural sectors 
Is 65 lakhs. Together with additional employment in agriculture estimated at 15 l^s 
this would not be enough to absorb the growth of labour force during the Plan period. 
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TABLE 98 

ESTIMATES OF RESOURCES (SECOND PLAN) 


{in crores of rupees) 


Surplus from current revenues . . 


800 

(a) At 1955-56 rates of taxation 

350 


(6) Additional taxation 

450 


Borrowings from the public 



1,200 

{a) Market loans . . . . . . . . , . . . i 

700 

{b) Small savings 

500 


Other budgetary sources . . 



400 

{d) Railways’ contribution to the development programme 
{b) Provident funds and other deposit heads 

150 


250 


Resources to be raised externally 



800 

Deficit financing . . 

Gap to be covered by additional measures to raise domestic 


1,200 

resources 

j 


400 



4,800 


In arriving at the figure of Rs. 450 crores under additional taxation, 
the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Commission were taken 
into account and it was assumed that steps would be taken to implement 
these as early as possible after the commencement of the Plan. The 
Central and State Governments were expected to raise this amount 
between them in equal amounts. 

The estimate of Rs, 700 crores of borrowing from the public assumed 
that the annual receipts from this source would, on an average, be con- 
siderably higher than they had been so far. Similarly a substantial step- 
ping up of small savings collections was considered necessary. 

The railways were expected to contribute Rs. 150 crores to their 
Rs. 900-crore programme, both through selective adjustments in rates and 
freights and the growth* of traffic. In addition, the railways have to 
make, in the Plan period, a contribution of Rs. 225 crores for current 
depreciation, which has not been included in the Plan. 

The Plan also took credit for Rs. 800 crores of external resources. 
In the First Plan period, external finance amounting to Rs. 298 crores 
was made available to India for programmes of development in the public 
sector, of which less than Rs. 200 crores was utilised. The balance of 
about Rs. 100 crores was thus available for utilisation in the Second 
Plan period. In addition, arrangements had been made for credits from 
the USSR and UK Governments and British bankers for a net amount 
of Rs. 76 crores* to finance the steel projects. As for the private sector, 
Rs. 22 crores were already available as the undisbursed ^rtion of the 
loans made by the World Bank to the Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
the Tata Hydro-electric Company and the Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation of India.f 

The Plan envisaged Rs. 1,200 crores as the outside limit of deficit 
financing. Against this must be set off the drawing down of sterling 

♦After allowing for repayment of Rs. 20 crores of the USSR’s credit of Rs. 63 crores. 

t According to the Reserve Bank Report on Currency and Finance for the year 1958-59, 
the total amounts of external assistance authorised and utilised durmg First Plan were 
Rs. 405 crores and Rs. 214 crores respectively, the carryover from First Plan thus 
amounting to Rs. 190 crores. Aid authorised between April 1956 and March 1959 
amotmted to Rs. 1,026 crores; amount utilised during the period was estimated atRs. 697 
crores. 
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balances by Rs. 200 crores. The remaining Rs. 1,000 crores represent' 
the net addition to currency in response to the Government’s budgetary 
operations, which may be expected also to result in a secondary expan- 
sion of bank credit. Any adverse repercussions of deficit financing will 
have to be dealt with by an appropriate central banking policy, through 
judicious recourse to quantitative and qualitative controls on credit 
including variation in reserve ratios, by the building up of adequate stocks 
of essential goods like food and clothing, through taxes on excess profits, 
windfall gains and on excess consumption and by physical controls includ- 
ing allocations and rationing of scarce resources. 

Investment in the Private Sector 

The investment requirements of the private sector were estimated at 
Rs. 2,400 crores. Of this, a sum of Rs. 720 crores was proposed to be 
utilised for industrial development (excluding mining, electricity genera- 
tion and distribution, plantations and small-scale industries), Rs. 570 
crores on new investments and Rs. 150 crores on replacements and 
modernisation. This, however, includes Rs. 55 crores provided for the 
National Industrial Development Corporation’s programme. Against the 
balance of Rs. 665 crores, the resources of the private sector were esti- 
mated at Rs. 620 crores as detailed below : 


TABLE 99 

ESTIMATES OF RESOURCES FOR PRIVATE SECTOR (SECOND PLAN) 

(/// crores of rupees') 



1951-56 

I 1956-61 

Loans from Industrial Finance Corporation and State Finance 

18 

1 40 

Corporations and Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tions 



Direct and indirect loans from Governments, Central and State 

26 

20 

participation « 

42--45 

100 

Foreign capital, including suppliers’ credit 

New issues 

40 

; 80 

Internal resources (from new investment and replacements) 

150 

* 300 

Other sources such as advances from managing agents, EPT re- 

61-64 

1 80 

funds, etc. 


' 

Total 

340 

1 620 


Foreign Exchange Position 

The external payments position of the country has been under strain 
since the beginning of the Second Plan,* owing mainly to a rise in imports 
both on private and public account. The increase m imports during 
1956-57 mainly arose out of the requirements of development projects 
under the Second Plan, although the following other factors were also 
responsible : (/) increased defence expenditure, (//) larger imports o! 
foodgrains, (/7i) increased requirements of raw materials, components, 
etc.; (rv) higher imports of consumer goods, and (v) increase in freight 
rates and prices. To reduce the strain on the foreign payments position, 
a progressively restrictive policy on imports has been adopted and steps 
taken to expand exports. The foreign exchange costs of projects in the 
Second Plan have also increased as a result ^ higher prices abroad of 
capital goods and industrial raw materials. 


•The foreign assets of the Reserve Bank declined by Rs. 221 crores during 1956-57 
and Rs. 260 crores during 1957-58. The rate of drawal on meso reserves declined 
considerably in the first half of 1958-59, whereas in the following quarter there was a 
small increase. Between April 1956 and February 1960 the reserves dropped by 
Rs. 543 crores in £,)1, from Rs. 746 crores to Rs. 203 crores (as on 20 February). 
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Core Projects 

To meet the situation, the provision of foreign exchange for various 
uses is being regulated according to a strict order of priority. Besides 
making foreign exchange available for the maintenance of the economy 
and for defence, the first priority is being accorded to the execution of 
the ‘core’ of the Plan, that is, steel plants, coal, railways, ports and specified 
power projects.* Priority is also being given to projects which have 
progressed substantially towards completion. Outside these, no new com- 
mitments in terms of foreign exchange are being undertaken except on 
deferred payment temis or on the basis of new foreign investment or 
loans. It was calculated towards the end of 1957 that fresh external 
assistance of the order of Rs. 700 crores would be needed on Govern- 
ment and private account to see through the ‘core’ projects as well as the 
projects in an advanced stage of completion. 


Reappraisal ^ 

The substantial rise in commodity prices since the Second Plan went 
into operation would have meant a marked stepping up of the outlay on 
the Plan in financial terms. However, in view of the strain on the 
resources, both external and domestic, imposed by the Plan, the National 
Development Council at its meeting held in May, 1958 decided that the 
ceiling for total outlay, in financial terms, should remain unaltered at 
Rs. 4^800 crores. Further, on a reassessment of resources, it was decided 
to split the Plan outlay into two parts. Part A of the Plan, involving an 
outlay of Rs. 4,500 crores, “would represent the level of outlay up to 
which, on the present assessment of resources, commitments might be 
entered into”. It would comprise, besides projects and programmes 
directly related to increase in agricultural production, ‘core projects’ and 
projects which had reached an advanced stage. The remaining schemes 
were to be included in Part B of the Plan, which will be undertaken to 
the extent resources became available. But even the implementation of 
Part A would require an intensified effort to mobilise resources by addi- 
tional taxation and loans. 

The revised Plan allocations corresponding to this final ceiling are as 
follows : 

TABLE 100 


REVISED ALLOCATION OF OUTLAY (SECOND PLAN) 

{in crores of rupees) 



Revised 
allocation 
(to accom- 
modate 
higher cost 
of some pro- 
jects within 
the ceiling 
of Rs. 4,800 
crores) 

Percentage of total 
outlay 

Part A 
of Plan 

Percentage 
of total 
outlay 
(Part A 
of Plan) 

Original 

Revised 

Agriculture and communi- 

568 

11-8 

11*8 

510 

11-3 

ty development 






Irrigation and power . . 

860 

19-0 

17*9 

820 

18-2 

Village and small industries 

200 

4-2 

4-2 

160 

3-6 

Industries and minerals 

880 

14'4 

18-4 

790 

17-5 

Transport and communica- 

1,345 

28-9 

28-0 

1,340 

29-8 

ti6ns 






Social services 

863 

19-7 

18-0 

^ 810 

18*0 

Miscellaneous 

84 

2*0 

1-7 

70 

1-6 

Total 

4,800 

lOO’O 

100-0 

4,500 

m*o 


*For a list of the ‘core* projects, see Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five Year 
Plan (Planning Commission, May 1958). 
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The distribution of Plan outlay corresponding to the total of Rs. 4,500 
crores (Part A of Plan) was : Centre (including Union territories )f 
Rs. 2,512 crores; States Rs. 1,988 crores. 

Outlay During First Four Years 

The financing of the Plan outlay at the Centre and the States over the 
first four years is shown below. 


TABLE 101 

FINANCING OF PLAN OUTLAY (SECOND PLAN), 1956-60 

(in crores of rupees) 



1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

(revised 

estimate) 

1959-60 

(budge 

estimate 

Total 
for first 
four 
years, 
1956-60 
(anticipat- 
ed) 

Plan outlay 

64r 

863 

l"6^’ 

1,092 

3,660 

Domestic budgetary resources 

364 

320 ! 

" 536 

513 

1,733 

External assistance . . 

38 

47 : 

260 

337 

682 

Total resources including ex- 
ternal resources i 

402 

367 

796 

850 

2,415 

Deficit financing . . . . i 

239 

496 

268 

242 

1,245 


The following table shows the distribution of the total Plan outlay 
during the first four years by major heads of development. The break- 
down of the outlay under each head between the Centre (including 
Union Territories) and the States is also shown in table 103. 


TABLE 102 

OUTLAY (SECOND PLAN) BY MAJOR HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT, 1956-60 

{in crores of rupees) 



1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

(revised) 

estimate) 

Total 

during 

first 

four 

years, 

1956-60 

(anticipat- 

ed) 

Agriculture and community develop- 
ment 

67 

87 

123 

419 

Irrigation and power 

155 

158 

171 

666 

Village and small industries 

28 

33 

41 

146 

Industries and minerals 

75 

194 

257 

725 

Transport and communications 

Social services 

216 

270 

294 

1,062 

86 

108 

158 

569 

Miscellaneous 

13 

13 

20 

73 

Total 

641 

863 

1,064 

3,660 


On the above basis, the aggregate outlay on the Plan in the first four 
years would amount to Rs. 3,660 crores. Some later indications show 
that the actual budgetary deficit during 1958-59 was around Rs. 156 
crores, compared to Rs. 268 crores according to the revised estimate. 
Assuming that actual outlay in 1959-60 would be Rs. 25 to 30 crores 
lower than the budget estimates, outlay over tlie first four years would 
work out at about Rs. 3,550 crores. Altogether, outlay for the five 
years is expected' to reach, if not exceed somewhat, the total of Rs. 4,500 
crores. 

Resources’ During Last Two Years 

Table 104 gives estimates of resources for the Centre and the States 
for the periods 1956-59 and 1959-61 and the total available resources 
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during the Second Plan period as given in a review of Plan resources anfl 
outlay prepared by the Planning Commission in November 1958. 
Although some of the figures given in this review have undergone change 
in the light of subsequent data since available (see previous section), 
it is still indicative of the broad pattern. According to this review, a 
shortfall of Rs. 280 crores in resources (Rs. 198 crores at the Centre 
and Rs. 82 crores in the States) was indicated. 

After considering the question of the gap in resources in relation to 
wider issues affecting the economy, the National Development Council 
decided in November 1958 (i) that the State should take over the 
wholesale trade in foodgrains; (ii) that emphasis should be placed on the 
organisation of village co-operatives in all States to shoulder the task of 
rebuilding the rural economy; (iii) that deteraiined efforts should be 
made both at the Centre and in the Stales to achieve economies in con- 
struction costs and to raise additional resources; and, finally, (iv) that 
the conclusion reached ki May 1958 to work up to a level of outlay of 
Rs. 4,500 crores during the Second Plan period should be maintained. 

Deficit Financing 

In the above estimate of resources, the limit for deficit financing for 
the next two years was taken at Rs. 100 crores a year. With prices at a 
high level and with the growing pressures for increases in wages and 
salaries to compensate for the rise in cost of living, there was not much 
scope for further deficit financing. Hitherto, the inflationary impact of 
deficit financing had been offset by the large balance of payments deficits 
financed by a draft on foreign exchange resources. Since that “cushion” 
was no longer available, it was now felt that the less deficit financing 
there was, the belter. It was only if food producion increased substan- 
tially and food prices registered a distinctly downward trend that deficit 
financing on any significant scale could be contemplated. The deficit 
in 1958-59 is provisionally estimated at Rs. 136 crores and the total in 
the first three years of Second Plan at Rs. 885 crores. 

The balance of payments deficit over the Plan period was expected 
to be of the order of Rs. 2,000 crores. Roughly, one-half of this deficit 
had been incurred till about the end of 1958.* With sterling balances 
held by the Reserve Bank at about Rs. 200 crores, it was necessary to 
avoid drawing them down any further. For bridging the estimated 
foreign exchange gap for the period October 1958 to March 1959, 
external assistance totalling $350 million was promised. Further assis- 
tance required for the rest of the Plan period was estimated at $ 650 
million. By the end of the Second Plan period, the country will also 
have substantial debt liabilities abroad. In estimating the aforesaid 
foreign exchange gap it was assumed that no food imports over and above 
the ‘normal’ purchases and existing commitments would be undertaken 
unless covered by separate aid programmes. 

THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The work on the preparation of the frame and the outline of the 
Third Five Year Plan has started. The objective is to seek almost to 
double the national income, taking 1950-51 as the base, to pay much 
greater attention to agricultural production and to food requirements, to 
heavy machine building and to the development of basic resources «uch 
as steel, fuel and power. Further develo'pment of small-scale and rural 
industries, the speedier and healthy development of the rural economy, 
and a healthy relationship between rural areas and industrial centres are 
also among the chief aims of the Plan. 

•The balance of payments deficit since the beginning of the Second Plan till September 
1959 amounted to Rs. 1,269 crores. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The Commimity Development Programme, which aims at the individual 
and collective welfare of India’s vast rural population, was launched on 
October 2, 1952, in 55 selected projects, each project covering an area of 
about 500 sq. miles with about 300 villages and a population of about 
2 lakhs. It is a programme of aided self-help to be plaimed and im- 
plemented by the villagers themselves, the Government offering only 
technical guidance and toancial assistance. Its objectives are to develop 
self-reliance in the individual and initiative in the village community. 
Community thinking and collective action are encouraged through people’s 
institutions like the panchayats, co-operative societies, vikas mandals, etc. 

Agriculture receives the highest priority in the programme, it being 
the mainstay of about seventy per cent of the rural population. Among 
other activities included are provision of better communications, improve- 
ment in health and sanitation, better housing, wider education, measures 
for women’s and children’s welfare, and development of cottage and small- 
scale industries, etc. 

The programme is implemented in units of blocks, each comprising 
generally 100 villages with an area of 150 sq. miles and a population 
ranging between sixty and seventy thousand. Before April 1958 the 
programme was being carried out in three different phases. Under the 
revised pattern, on completion of a period of intensive development for 
five jjears, the block enters the second stage during which develop- 
ment is continued with a relatively reduced budget provision for another 
five years. Before entering on the first stage, every block undergoes a 
“pre-extension phase” of one year during which the programme is ex- 
clusively confined to agricultural development. Simple norms like keeping 
the village clean of digging of compost pits have been laid down as a test 
of the self-reliance of the people before the programme is taken up in an 
area. 

In 1959, the Government decided to delegate the responsibility, power 
and resources for planning and execution of development programmes to 
the people’s institutions in accordance with die recommendations of the 
Study Team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects. In pursuance 
of this decision Panchayat Raj was ushered in Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh with the introduction of statutory Zila Parishads, Block Panchayat 
Samitis and panchayats at the district, block and village levels, respective- 
ly. Other States are to enact similar legislation in the near future. 

The panchayat, the co-operative and the village school are the basic 
institutions for carrying out the progarmme. The elected panchayat has 
charge of all development programmes in the area. The co-operative 
functions in the economic sphere and the village school is being developed 
as the community centre to undertake work in educational, cultural, re- 
creational and other allied fields. Associate organisations, such as 
women and youth organisations, farmers’ associations, artisans’ associa- 
tions, etc., functioning in their respective spheres, are linked up with the 
panchayat in its development activities and are supported in turn by the 
panchayat in their own work. 

By April 1, 1959, the programme covered, as shown in table 105, 
2,548 blocks, 3,39,518 villages and nearly 17.3 crore persons or about 
two-thirds of India’s rural population. Under the revised pattern, the 
whole country vdll be covered by October 1963. 
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Territories 151 51 20 71 26,26 17,865 26,611 

Total .. 5,217 1,9161 63U 2,548 17,30,91 3,39,518 6,06,011 

•2,708 blocks, 360 thousand villages and 17-92 crore persons were covered by the programme by October 2, 1959. 
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tiesources 

Resources for the programme are drawn both from the people and the 
Government. For each block area, development schemes are conditioned 
by a qualifying scale of voluntary contribution from people in cash or 
kind or labour. When State assistance is offered for execution of such 
projects, expenses are shared by the Central and State Governments 
equally in respect of recurring items and in the proportion of 3 : 1 in the 
case of non-recurring items. For productive works like irrigation, re- 
clamation of land, etc., necessary funds are advanced by the Central 
Government to State Governments in the shape of loans. The Central 
Government also bear half of the expenditure on personnel employed by 
the States in blocks. 

People's Contribution 

People’s contribution till March 31, 1959, amounted to Rs. 74.59 
crores, forming nearly 50 per cent of the total Government expenditure 
which was Rs. 140.86 crores. 

Expenditure under the Plans 

Expenditure incurred during the First Plan period was Rs. 52.4 
crores*. The expenditure proposed for the Second Plan is Rs. 200 crores. 

The sub-heads under which this expenditure was incurred and the 
amount of people’s contribution are indicated in the table below. 


TABLE 106 

EXPENDITURE AND PEOPLE'S CONTRIBUTION t 


(April 1, 1959) 

(in lakhs of rupees) 



During 

First 

Plan 

louring Second Plan 

Total 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Total 

/. Government Expenditure 







Block headquarters 

9,62 

5,13 

9,28 

11,52 

25,93 

35,55 

(including transport, 







office-building, equip- 







ment, etc.) 







Agriculture and animal 

3,52 

1,76 

1,68 

1,82 

5,26 

8,78 

husbandry 







Irrigation and recla- 

8,08 

4,74 

6,97 

9,12 

20,83 

28,91 

mation 







Health and rural j 

4,52 

2,29 

3,12 

3,01 

8,42 

12,94 

sanitation 







Education 

2,65 

2,52 

2,54 

2,16 

7,22 

9,87 

Social education 

1,95 

96 

1,53 

1,97 

4,46 

6,41 

Communications 

6,64 

95 

2.11 

1,80 

4,86 

11,50 

Village industries 

1,78 

1,05 

84 

78 

2,67 

4,45 

Housing 

36 

1,34 

1,29 

2,16 

4,79 

5,15. 

Unclassified (including 

7,76 

2,96 

1,36 

5,22 

9,54 

: 17,30 

imported equipment. 



[ 




suspense charge, etc.) 







Total 

46,88 

23,70 

30,72 

39,56 

93,98 


//. People* s Contribution T 







Total . . 1 

25,13 

.16,32 

16,30 

16,84 

49,46 

74,59 


♦Includes expenditure on Central schemes. 

t Government expenditure and people’s contribution amounted to Rs. 153,97 lakhs 
and Rs, 79,78 lakhs respectively on October 2. 1959. 
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Expenditure in Blocks 

Funds are allotted block-wise in the State Plans, the block being the 
basic unit of development. A schematic budget, however, exists for the 
blocks to serve as nucleus finance which is supplemented by funds from 
development departments. The provision for a stage I block is Rs. 12 
lakhs for a period of five years. The stage II block, with a similar 
duration of five years, has an allocation of Rs. 5 lakhs. The amount 
available for the pre-extension period for agricultural development is 
Rs. 18,000. 

External Assistance 

The programme received 14.24 million dollars from the Government 
of the U.S.A, under a T.C.M. Operational Agreement for import of 
equipment. Assistance from the Ford Foundation was also received for 
the training of project personnel. 

ORGANISATION 

At the Centre 

The Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation is in 
overall charge of the programme. Matters of basic policy, however, go 
before the Central Committee consisting of members of the Planning 
Commission and the Ministers for Food and Agriculture and Community 
Development and Co-operation with the Prime Minister as Chairman. 
Co-ordination with the allied Ministries is secured through special 
committees. 

In the !>tates 

The execution of the programme is the responsibility of the State 
Governments which act through the State Development Committees con- 
sisting of the Chief Minister (Chairman), the Ministers of Development 
Departments and the Development Commissioner as Secretary. The 
executive head of the programme is the Devclopment^Commissioner who 
co-oidinales activities of all development departments. 

In the Districts 

Tl\c newly created statutory Zila Parishads are responsible for the 
implementation of the programme in the districts. The Parishads consist 
of elected representatives of the people, including the Presidents of the 
Block Panchayat Samitis and M.Ps and M.L.As of the District. 

In the Blocks 

At the Block level, the Block Panchayat Samiti is in charge of the 
programme. The membership of the Samiti includes elected Sarpanches 
(Pi'esidents of the village panchayats) and a few co-opted persons re- 
presenting women and depressed and scheduled classes. The administra- 
tive personnel consisting of a Block Development Officer and eight 
Extension Officers, who are experts in agriculture, co-operation, animal 
husbandry, etc., work under the direction of the Samiti. Voluntary 
associate organisations like the youth club, farmers’ forum, mahila 
mandals, etc., supplement the work of the panchayat in theii respective 
functional spheres. At the village level, while the panchayat is in over- 
all control of the programme helped by associate organisations, the 
GrSm Sevak acts as a multi-purpose Extension Agent having ten villages 
in his charge. 

Extension Organisation 

The role of the Extension Organisation at the block and village level 
is two-fold. It carries proved knowledge or research of practical utility 
to the villages. It transmits the problems of the villagers back to research 
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organisations for special study and solution. It is also charjged with thp 
task of promoting useful corporate life through co-operatives, better 
farming societies, mahila mandals, etc. 

Block Development Committees 

The Block Development Committees, composed of representatives of 
the panchayats, co-operative societies, a few progressive farmers, social 
workers, women, MPs and MLAs representing the area, function in States 
where decentralisation has not yet been brought about. By convention, 
the committees enjoy and exercise necessary powers and are responsible 
for planning, initiation, sanction and execution of the development 
schemes in the areas concerned. 

TRAINING 

Gram Sevaks receive two years’ training at 91 Extension Training 
Centres. 36,577 Gram Sevaks were trained by the end of September 
1959. 1,500 Gram Sevikas are trained in 35 training centres with a 

Home Economics Wing attached to each. There are 13 training centres 
for Social Education Organisers, 2 for Mukhya Sevikas and 8 Orientation 
Training Centres for Block Development Officers. Non-ofiicials like 
MLAs, Pradhans and Block Extension Officers are also associated with 
the orientation study courses at these centres. 

The Block Level Extension Officers for Co-operation are trained in 
8 centres. For the training of health personnel, there are 3 training 
centres. There are, in addition 66 institutions for the training of 
auxiliary nurse-midwives, 9 centres for the training of lady health 
visitors and 6 others for the training of midwives. 

To provide training to Principals and instructional staff of different 
training institutions, a Trainers’ Training Institute has been set up at 
Rajpur, near Dehra Dun. District Panchayat Officers also undergo 
courses in panchayat work at this Institute. For the key personnel — ^both 
administrative and technical — a Central Institute on Community Develop- 
ment has been set up at Mussoorie. It provides training, particularly 
in group methods and sociological aspects of the programme. 

An increasingly large number of short duration camps are being held 
in rural areas to train non-officials. More than 19 lakh Gram Sahayaks 
(functional village leaders) were trained by March 31, 1959, to supple- 
ment the work of Gram &vaks. 

With the implementation of the programme of democratic decentra- 
lisation, the State Governments have launched, or are launching, an 
ambitious programme of training members of Panchayat Samitis and 
Block Development Committees. Study camps of M.Ps and MLAs are 
also being organised by the State Governments. 

The achievements of the Community Development Programme in 
some important respects are indicated in table 107. 
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♦Includes 41,000 demonstrations held in the Union Territories during the Second Plan period, the break up for which for different years is not 
available. 

N,A. — ^Not available. 
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FINANCE 
PUBLIC FINANCE 

In India there is no single authority for raising and disbursing public 
funds. Under the Constitution, the power to raise funds has been divided 
between the Centre and the States. The sources of revenue for the Centre 
and the States arc, by and large, mutually exclusive. There is thus more 
than one budget and more than one public treasury in the country. 

.The Constitution provides that (i) no tax can be levied or collected 
except by the authority of law, (/i) no expenditure can be incurred from 
public funds except in the manner provided in the Constitution, and (Hi) 
the executive authorities must spend public money only in the manner 
sanctioned by Parliament. 

All receipts and disbursements of the Union Government are kept in 
two separate parts, namely, the Consolidated Fund and the Public Account. 
All revenues received, loans raised and money received by the Union 
Government in repayment of loans go together to form the Consolidated 
Fund of India. No money can be withdrawn from this Fund except under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament. All other receipts and disbursements, 
such as deposits, service funds, remittances, etc., go into the Public 
Account which is not subject to the vote of Parliament. To meet unforeseen 
needs, not provided in the Annual Appropriation Act, a Contingency Fund 
of India has also been established under Article 267 (i) of the Constitution. 

The Constitution also provides for the establishment of a Consolidated 
Fund and a Public Account for each State. Similarly the States also have 
Contingency Funds to meet unforeseen needs pending legislative authori- 
sation. 

The Railways, the largest nationalised industry, have their own funds 
and accounts and their budget is presented separately to Parliament. 
The appropriations and disbursements under the Railway Budget are 
subject to the same forms of parliamentary and audit control as the other 
appropriations and disbursements. 

Allocation of Revenue 

The main sources of Central revenue are customs duties, excise duties 
levied by the Union Government, the corporation and income taxes 
(excluding taxes on agricultural income), estate and succession duty on 
non-agricultural assets and property and the profits transferred from the 
Reserve Bank. The revenue from the two new taxes— wealth tax and 
expenditure tax — also accrues to the Centre. Besides, the net profits 
earned by the railways and posts and telegraphs also contribufe to the 
general revenue of the Centre. 

The main heads of revenue in the States are the taxes and duties levied 
by the State Governments; the share of taxes levied by the Central Govern- 
ment; civil administration, civil works and State undertakings; and grants 
received from the Centre. Land revenue, sales tax. State excise duties, 
registration and stamp duties and shares of income tax and Central excise 
duties constitute about 84 per cent of the tax revenue and more than half 
of the total revenue receipts of the States. Property taxes and octroi and 
terminal taxes are the mainstay of local finance. 
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Transfer of Revenue to State's 

*, The devolution of Central revenue has become a significant feature 
of the system of federal finance in India, the total share of Central taxes 
going to the Slates having more than doubled during the last four 
years. This was the result of the recommendations of the Second Finance 
Commission which was setup in June 1956, and which submitted its report 
in September 1957. The table below shows the payments to States on 
account of Union excise duties, income tax, estate duty and tax on railway 
passeneer fares since 1955-56. 

TABLE 108 

REVENUE TRANSFERRED TO STATES 

{Rs. crores) 



Union 

Taxes 

Estate 

Tax on 


Year 

excise 

on 

duty 

railway 

Total 


duties 

income 


passenger 






fares 


1955-56 

16-5 

55-2 

1 -9 



73-6 

1956-57 

18-2 

58-8 

2-4 

— 

79-4 

1957-58 

40-2 

73-5 

2-4 

4-8 

120-9 

1958-59 

73.0 

75.8 

2.4 

10.9 

162.1 

1959-60 (R.F£.) .. 

74,7 

j 79.3 

2.8 1 

13.1 

169-9 

1960-61 (B.T..) 

74,5 

1 52.1 

2.9 I 

12 6 

142.1 


Annual Financial Statemeni or Budget 

An estimate of all anticipated revenue and expenditure of the Union 
Government for the coming financial year is laid before Parliament to- 
wards the end of February every year. This is known as the “Annual 
Financial Statement” or the “Budget”. Apart from giving estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, this statement also contains (i) a review of the 
financial position of the preceding year, and (ii) proposals for financing 
capital expenditure. 

The presentation of the Annual Financial Statement is followed by a 
general discussion in both Houses of Parliament. The*estimatcs of expen- 
diture, other than that charged, arc then placed before the House of the 
People in the form of “Demands for Grants”. Ordinarily, a separate 
Demand is made for each Ministry. All drawal of money from the 
Consolidated Fund is thus authorised by an Appropriation Act passed 
by Parliament every year. The tax proposals of the Budget are embodied 
in another Bill which is passed as the “Finance Act” of the year. Esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditure are similarly presented by State Govern- 
ments to their legislatures before the beginning of the financial year 
and legislative sanction for financial expenditure is secured through 
similar procedure. 

Audit 

The Constitution requires that the audit authorities, who are inde- 
pendent of the executive, should scrutinise the expenditure of the Central 
and State Governments and ensure that this is strictly within the limits 
of their competence. It further enjoins that an account of the expenditure 
of each Government should be approved by its legislature. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES (1960-61) 

• The budget estimates for 1960-61, as presented in the Lok Sabha on 
February 29, 1960, placed expenditure at Rs. 980.35 crores as compared 
to ]^. 854.05 crores (revised) in 1959-60 and revenue (at existing level of 
taxation) at Rs. 896.45 crores as compared to Rs. 838.66 crores (revised) 
in the previous year, leaving a deficit of Rs. 83.90 crores. New taxation 
proposals were expected to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 23.53 crores. 
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This would reduce the deficit on revenue account to Rs. 60.37 crores 
which was proposed to be left uncovered. 

Tax Proposals 

Tax proposals for 1960-61 included (/) a duty of Rs. 200 per metric 
tonne on tin plates and tinned sheets with suitable adjustments to be made 
where duty-paid steel is used in their manufacture, (//) a duty of Rs. 10 
per metric tonne on pig iron excepting that used in the manufacture of 
steel, (///) a duty of Rs. 500 per metric tonne on aluminium sheets and 
circles and Rs. 300 per metric tonne on aluminium ingots with necessary 
adjustments to be made in case duty-paid ingots are used in their manufac- 
ture, (iv) a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on all types of internal combus- 
tion engines used as prime movers for transport vehicles and 5 per cent ad 
valorem on stationary types of these engines generally used in industry 
and for agricultural purposes, (v) a duty of Rs. 2 on each cycle free wheel 
and Rs. 4 on each cycle rim, (vi) a duty ranging from 5 to 15 per cent 
ad valorem on various types of electric motors, (v/7) a duty ranging from 
10 to 50 naye pafse per metre on various types of exposed cinematograph 
films, and (vm) a duty of 30 naye paise per square yard on non-handloom 
silk fabrics. 

Readjustments proposed in the existing rates of duty included (/) a 
duty ranging up to 15 per cent ad valorem on all types of motor vehicles 
including all commercial vehicles, small and medium cars, motor cycles and 
scooters which were not previously taxed, (ii) an increase in the basic rate 
of duty on refined diesel oil by a further 25 naye paise per imperial gallon, 
(Hi) a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on machine made soles and heels 
made of material other than leather or wood, (iv) removal of exemption on 
fabrics produced from staple fibre yarn and cut pieces (tents) of cotton 
textiles, (v) an increase of 50 per cent in the existing duties on electric fans, 
bulbs and batteries with a suitable increase in the duty on components, 
and (vi) raising the permissible maximum limit of the excise duty on tea 
from 19 naye paise to 30 naye paise per lb. 

Tables 109 and |,10 show the budget of the Central Government for 
1960-61 on revenue and capital accounts. 

TABLE 109 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(ON REVENUE ACCOUNT) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



1958-59 

Accounts 

1959-60 

Budget 

1959-60" 

Revised 

1960-61 

Budget 

Revenue 

Customs 

138,29 

132,77 

160,00 

160,00 

Union excise duties 

312,94 

324,32 

350,82 

+2,50* 

358,91 

Corporation tax 

54,33 

58,75 

78,00 

+21,03** 

135,00 

Taxes on income 

172,01 

166,25 

152,00 

105,00 

Estate duty 

2,70 

2,85 

2,85 

3,00 

Taxes on wealth 

9,67 

13,00 

12,00 

7,00 

Taxes on railway fares . . 

12,24 

11,00 

12,56 

12,77 

Expenditure tax 

64 

1,00 

80 

90 

Gift tax 

98 

1,20 

80 

80 

Opium 

3,15 

3,92 

4,26 

5.69., 

Interest 

8,31 

10,75 

8,27 

15,71 

Civil administration 

51,01 

35,80 

47,54 i 

53,19 

Currency and mint 

32,03 

55,60 

55,87 

57,22 


♦Effect of budget proposals. 

♦♦Excludes a sum of Rs. 70 lakhs, being the share of Union excise duties (basic & 
additional) payable to the Stares. 
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TABLE 109— (co/ic/c/.) 



1958-59 

1959-60 

1959-60 

1960-61 


Accounts 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Civil works 

2,94 

3,00 

3,13 

3,04 

Other sources of revenue 

Posts & Telegraphs (net contribu- 

33,04 

41,93 

35,00 

39,73 

lion) 

6,42 

4,20 

4,16 

47 

Railwa 5 'S (net contribution) 

Deduct sliarc of income tax pay- 

6,26 

5,98 

5,75 

5,64 

blc to States 

Deduct — share of estate duty 

—75,80 

—78,62 

—79,32 

—52,06 

payable to States 

Deduct — share of taxes on railway 

—2,38 

—2,71 

—2,76 

—2,90 

fares payable to States 

—10,89 

—10,89 

—13,07 

—12,66 

'I'otal revenue 

757,89 

780,10 

838,66 

896,45 

H-23,53* 

Deficit on revenue account 

5,25 

59,08 

15,39 

60,37 

Expenditure 



103,54 

107,33 

Direct demands on revenue 

98,52 

101,65 

Irrigation . . 

10 

16 

14 

17 

Debt services 

48,63 

57,88 

65,14 

74,59 

Civil administration 

193,49 

222,73 

233,35 

267,76 

Currency and mint 

8,60 

9,83 

9,86 

10,27 

Civil works 

16,41 

19,35 

18,94 

20,32 

Miscellaneous 

86,14 

100,62 

108,19 

142,09 

Defence services (net) 

Contribution and grants-in-aid to 

250,93 

242,68 

243,70 

272,26 

States 

46,25 

49,02 

48,98 

51,81 

Extraordinary items 

14,07 

35,26 

22,21 

33,75 

Total expenditure 

763,14 

839,18 

854,05 

980,35 

Surplus on revenue account 

— 

— 

— 

' ^ 


TABLE 110 

CAPITAL BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

{in lakhs of rupees') 



1958-59 

Accounts 

1959-60 

Budget 

1959-60 

Revised 

1960-61 

Budget 

Receipts 

New loans . . 

699,17 

524,77 

607,61 

581,21 

1 5-ycar annuity certificates 

65 

1,20 

75 

2,00 

Special floating loan 

— 

95,24 

71.43 

— 

Net receipts from : 

Treasury bills 

—69,80 

237,00 

1 58,00 

177,00 

Treasury savings deposit 

Certificates 

5,14 

8,50 

10,30 

7,00 

Post Office savings bank 
deposits 

20,00 

20,00 

22,00 

24,00 

12-ycar National Plan 
savings certificates . . . . 

81,34 

85,50 

72,00 

79,00 

Cumulative time deposits 

5 

2,00 

70 

2,00 

Post office cash certificates 

—2,36 

—70 

—60 

—20 

National savings certificates 

—24,41 

—28,27 

—21,62 

22,21 

Defence savings certificates 

— 

-^3 

—3 

—2 

National Plan certificates 

—2,10 

—3,00 

—1,35 

-1,27 

Other unfunded debt 

19,46 

21,38 

23,73 

39,24 

Railway depreciation, revenue 
reserve and development funds 

—40,18 

—17,54 

—19,19 

—14,36 

Telephone development fund . . 

—47 

—90 

—1,05 

—80 

P&T renewal reserve and other 
funds 

1,31 

2,14 

3,07 

2,75 

Other miscellaneous reserve funds 

—6 

—17 

35 

— 


•Effect of budget proposals. 
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TABLE no— {concld.) 



■j 958-59 
Accounts 

1959-60 

Budget 

] 1959-66“ 
Revised 

1960-61 - 
Budget 

Appropriation for reduction or 



1 ■ 



avoidance of debt 

Deposits under Income Tax Act 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

(net) 

—4,30 

—11 

—60 

30 

Discount sinking fund (net) 

Payment by Reserve Bank for rupee 

—72 

1,95 

54 

2,14 

coin 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

Repayment of loans by States 

Other loan repayments 

61,93 

20,78 

95,37 

15,32 

90,47 

35,49 

103;00 

35,18 

161,27 

Other deposits and advances (net) 

46,66 

94,67 

99,95 1 

Total 

822,09 

1,164,32 

1,061.95 I 

1,176,63 

Deficit on capital account 

11,99 

1 — 


! 


Disbursements 

Capital outlay : 


- 


i 

1 


Railways 

125,82 

j 121,81 

85,03 1 

120,81 

Irrigation 

12 

' 14 


26 

Posts & Telegraphs 

Schemes of agricultural improve- 

10,70 

15,44 

11,85 

! 

15,45 

meni and research 

68 

493 

5,91 


6,42 

94,71 

Industrial development 

187,19 

54.28 

64,15 


Aviation 

3,31 

4,38 

4,38 

1 

4,61 

Broadcasting 

75 

1,05 

88 

1 

1,00 

Ports 

2,45 

2,43 

1,62 

1 

1 

2,25 

Currency and coinage 

2,78 

98,63 

95,60 


3,42 

Mint 

41 ; 

49 

27 

i 

j 

10 

Delhi capital outlay 

5,79 1 

7,39 

7,39 

1 

6.95 

Multi-purpose river schemes 

3,15 

3,23 

4,27 

1 

2,70 

Electricity schemes 

38 ! 

85 

80 

i 

i,01 

Civil works 

14,11 

18,38 

17,7.3 


22^64 

Commutation of pensions . . 

^44 

—36 

' 45 

1 

— 45 

Sterling pensions 

—38,12 

->3.59 

—3,59 

I 

• -3,62 

Defence capital outlay 

27.88 

32,74 

36,48 


37174 

Schemes of Governlncnt trading . . 

22,86 

32,04 

9,47 

, 

26,85 

Development grants 

8,62 

12,93 

12,32 


! 2,43 

Compensation to displaced persons 

4,81 

4,55 

3,38 


5,18 

Dandakaranya development scheme 

1,00 ! 

5,72 

3,43 

I 

6,06 

Shipping, tankers, etc 

25 j 

78 

9 


1,45 

Road and water transport schemes 

14 j 

16 

20 


25 

Transfer of development assistance 



1 

frbm the Govt, of U.S.A. 

16,19 

57,39 

31,42 


73,57 

Other works 

91 

1,49 

1,35 


2,09 

Other civil heads 

11 

25 

10 


53 

Discharge of permanent debt 

28,69 

127,04 

128,19 


136,70 

Discharge of special floating debt . . 

3,37 

3,43 

3,43 


3,43 

Inter-State settlement 

. — 



—12 



Advances to State Governments 

293,90 

291,08 

283,18 


331,51 

Other loans and advances 

106,27 

206,36 

221,74 


176,74 

Total 

834,08 

1.105,44 

1,030,93 


1,092,79 

Surplus on capital account 

— 

58,88 

31,02 1 


83,94 


Tables 111 to 113 show, both on revenue and capital accounts, 
the budgetary position of the Central Government for 1930-51 
and the five years ending 1959-60 and tables 114 to 116 show the 
budgetary position of the States for 1951-52 and the five years endme 
1959-60. ® 



TABLE 111 

BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(in crores of rupees) 

1950-51 1955-56 ' 1956-57 j 1957-58 1958-59 1959.6O 

lAccounts Accounts - Accounts I Accounts Budget [ Revised Budget 
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CONSOLIDATED BUDGETARY POSITION OF STATES 
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CAPITAL BUDGET OF STATES 
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PUBLIC DEBT 

The interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India which 
include public debt, unfunded debt, deposits bearing interest and foreign 
debts etc., rose from Rs. 4,216 crores at the end of 1957-58 to Rs. 4,964 
crores at the end of 1958-59 and are expected to rise further to Rs. 5,567*67 
crores by the end of 1959-60. The internal obligations aggregated Rs. 4,005 
crores at the end of 1957-58 and Rs. 4,957*94 crores at the end of 1958-59. 

As against these liabilities, interest-yielding assets of the Government 
of India (capital advanced on railways, posts and telegraphs, public sector 
industries. State Governments, etc.) amounted to Rs. 3,999 crores at the 
end of March 1959, representing an increase of Rs. 603 crores over the 
previous year and constituting four-fifths of the total interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government of India. During 1959-60, the interest- 
yielding assets are estimated to show a further rise of Rs. 536 crores to 
Rs. 4,535 crores. 

Table 117 shows the interest-bearing obligations and interest-yielding 
assets of the Central Government. 


TABLE 117 

INTEREST -BEARING OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST- YIELDING ASSETS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(in crores of rupees) 



At the end ol 



1938-39 

(Pre-war 

year) 

1959-60 

Revised 

1960-61 

Budget 

INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGAHONS 

In India 




Public Debt — 

Loans . . . . 

Treasury bills 

437-87 

46-30 

2,442*11 

1,283*32 

2,580-64 

1,460-32 

Total— Public Debt (India) 

484*17 

3,725*43 

4,040*96 

Unfunded Debt: 




Service funds 

10-year treasury savings deposits certificates . . 
Post Office savings bank deposits 

1 2- Year National Plan savings certificates 

Cumulative time deposits 

Post Office cash and defence savings certificates 

National savings certificates 

10-year national plan certificates 

State provident funds 

Other items 

1*03 

81*88 

59*97 

72*40 

10*25 

0*25 

65*42 

382*72 

224*78 

0*75 

0*25 

168*68 

19*68 

236*20 

18*26 

0*24 

72*42 

406-72 

303*78 

2*75 

0*03 

146*47 

18*41 

274*27 

19*44 

Total — Unfunded debt (India) . . 

225*13 

1,116-99 

1,244-53 

Deposits — 




Depreciation development and reserve funds . . 
Other deposits 

27-34 

101-21 

14-31 

88*59 

14-04 

Total — Deposits (India) 

Total — Obligations in India 

27*34 

736-64 

115-52 

4,957*94 

102-63 

5,388-12 
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TABLE \\l—(concld,) 

(in crores of rupees) 



At 

the end o 

f 


1938-39 

(Pre-war 

year) 

1959-60 

Revised 

1960-61 

Budget 

Other Public Debt — 

In England 

Loans 

396-50 

76-63 

87-41 

U.K. syndicate of banks 


13-33 

15-33 

Capital portion of railway annuities in purchase 
of railways 

47*82 

— 

— 

Total — Public debt (England) 

444*32 

89-96 

102-74 

Loans from World Bank , . 


133*27 

137-76 

Loans from U.S. Exim. Bank 

— 

11*15 

41-15 

Loans from U.S.A 

— 

214-55 

342-74 

Loans from Canada 

— 

15-71 

14*17 

Loans from U.S.S.R 

— 

55-67 

63-91 

Loans from West Germany 

, — 

80-64 

77-99 

Loans from Japan 

— 

3*75 

17-75 

New Loans to be Negotiated 

— 

5-00 

' 115-00 

Total— Interest-Bearing Obligations 

1,180*96 

5,567-64 

6,301,33 

INTEREST-YIELDING ASSETS 

Capital advanced to railways 

725-24 

1,441-62 

1,562-43 

Capital advanced to other commercial depart- 
ments (including Damodar Valley Corpo- 
ration) 

27*42 

206-48 

228-68 

Investment in commercial concerns (industrial 
development) 


460*14 

533-78 

Capital advanced to States 

123-28 

1,635-84 

1,864-35 

Other interest-bearing loans 

20-71 

470*60 

622-16 

Amount recoverable from the U.K. and the 
States on account of purchase of annuities 
for sterling pensions 


20-03 

19-42 

Debt due from Pakistan 

— 

300-00 

300-00 

Total— Interest-Yielding Assets . . 

896-65 

4,534-71 

5,130*82 

Cash and securities held on treasury account . . 

30-30 

55-93 

55-69 

Balance of total interest-bearing obligations 
not covered by above assets 

274-63 

1 977-00 

1,114-82 


Note L — The outstandings the at the end of each year are shown in the statement. The 
accounts for the year 1947-48 (pre-partition) and 1958-59 have not yet been 
closed finally and the figures have, therefore, been worked out on the best 
information available. 

I>loto 2. — Sterling obligations have been converted into rupees at 1 sh. 6d, to the rupee. 

jijote 3.— Final debt settlement with Pakistan has yet to be made. The figure entered 
for debt from Pakistan is a rough indication of the amount likely to be due to 
India. 

Tables 118 and 119 show the position regarding the debts of the 
Government of India and the State Governments. 
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TABLE 119 

DEBT POSITION OF STATES 
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MONEY SUPPLY AND CURRENCY 

During 1959, money supply with the public recorded a rise of Rs. 175-7 
crores as compared to Rs. 75 *0 crores recorded in 1958. The annual rate of 
increase in money supply, which had fallen from 11-7 per cent in 1955 
to 3-3 per cent in 1958, rose to 7*4 per cent in 1959. The expansion of 
Rs. 175-7 crores in money supply during 1959 comprised a rise of Rs.l51 *6 
crores in currency with the public and of Rs. 24-1 crores in deposit money; 
during 1958, while currency with the public had risen by Rs. 80*3 crores, 
deposit money had recorded a small net decline of Rs. 5-4 crores. 

As in the preceding year, bank credit to Government was the major 
factor underlying the expansion in money supply in 1959 although the 
increase (Rs. 249 crores*) in 1959 was smaller than that in 1958 (Rs. 425 
crores). The expansionist influence of the extension of bank credit to the 
public was of the order of Rs. 129 crores in 1959 as compared to Rs. 21 *8 
crores in 1958. Transactions with the foreign sector, as indicated roughly 
by the net changes in the foreign assets held by the Reserve Bank, also 
exerted an expansionist influence in 1959 as against a contractionist influence 
in the preceding year. The rise in foreign assets held by the Reserve Bank 
amounted to Rs. 24*3 crores in 1959 as against a reduction of Rs. 108-8 
crores in 1958. On the contractionist side the phenomenal growth in the 
banks’ time liabilities noticed in 1957 and 1958 continued, the rise in 1959 
(Rs. 236-7 crores) being larger than in 1958 (Rs. 216-5 crores). 

The following tabic shows the movements in money supply with the 
public and its components for the year 1951 to 1959. 

TABLE 120 

MONEY SUPPLY WiTH THE PUBLIC *♦ 

(/// crores of rupees) 


Year 

Currency 
public (inc 
Hali Sicca 

vith the 

hiding 

currency) 

Deposit money with 
the public • 

Amount 

Annual 

variation 

Amount 

Annual 

variation 

1951 .. 

1,208*4 

—30*1 

592*2 

—22*4 

1952 .. 

1,155*7 

- 52-7 

557*0 

—35*9 

1953 .. 

1,166*4 

+ 10-7 

543*1 

—13*9 

1954 .. 

1,224*6 

+ 58-2 

607*5 

4-64*4 

1955 .. 

1,385*9 

+ 161-3 

661*3 

4-53*8 

1956 .. 

1,485*3 

+ 99-4 

693*3 

+ 32*0 

1957 .. 

1,526*2 

+40-9 

748*8 

4-55*5 

1958 .. 

1,606*5 

+ 80-4 

743*4 

—5*4 

1959 .. 

1,758*0 

+ 151-6 

767*5 

4-24*1 


Money supply with 
the public (including 
Hali Sicca currency) 


Amount 

Annual 

variation 

1,801-3 

—52-3 

1,712*7 

-88*6 

1,709*4 

—3*3 

1,832*2 

+ 122*8 

2,047*2 

+215*0 

2,178*7 

+ 131*5 

2,274*9 

+96*2 

2,349*9 

4 75*0 

2,525*5 

+ 175*7 


Currency^ 

During 1959, currency in circulation J (excluding small coins) recorded 
a further increase of Rs. 148*7 crores to Rs. 1,808-8 crores, which was 


*This was the result of (i) an increase of Rs. 102.4 crores in rupee investments of the 
Reserve Bank, (ii) a rise of Rs. 153.8 crores in banks’ investments in government sc- 
•curities and (iii) a rise of Rs. 7.5 crores in re-discounts of treasury bills by the Re- 
serve Bank. The offsetting factors were (i) a rise of Rs. 10.4 crores in the deposits of 
Central and States Governments with the Reserve Bank and (ii) a decline of Rs. 
4.7 crores in loans and advances to Governments by the Reserve Bank. 

♦♦Excludes small coins in circulation. Figures are provisional, 
t Figures for 1959 are provisional. 

tFigures are inclusive of notes and rupee coin held by banks and at treasuries. 
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substantially higher than the rise in 1958 (Rs. 84 5 crores) and 1957 (Rs. 38 -2 . 
crores). Since 1953, currency in circulation has been continuously rising/ 
the increase having amounted to Rs. 643-4 crores or about 55 per cent. 
The expansion during the year occurred mainly under notes in circulation, 
which moved up sharply by Rs. 140-7 crores as compared to Rs. 82-6 crores 
and Rs. 40-7 crores, respectively, during 1958 and 1957. Total notes in 
circulation amounted to Rs. 1,687-0 crores at the end of 1959. 

During the year, the circulation of rupee coins (including one-rupee 
notes) rose further by Rs. 7-9 crores to Rs. 121-8 crores, as against an 
increase of Rs. 1*8 crores in 1958. 

Decimal Coins 

In addition to the 10 nP., 5 nP., 2 nP., and 1 nP. coins introduced 
in April 1957, 25 nP. coins were put into circulation from December 
1, 1959. The quantities of lower denomination decimal coins issued up to 
October 31, 1959 are as under; 


TABLE 121 

DECIMAL COINS IN ORCULATION 


Denomination 

Value in lakhs of 
rupees 

1 nP 

95-55 

2 nP 

90* 11 

5 nP 

164-35 

10 nP 

295-15 

Total 

645-16 


Decimal coins of higher denominations viz. 50 nP. and 100 nP. have 
not yet been issued. 

Demonetisation of Certain Denominations of Coins 

In pursuance of the policy to replace the old anna-pic coins, the 
Government of India had issued a notification on July 18, 1958 where- 
by nickel-brass two anna coins, half pice and pie pieces were demonetised. 
Another notification was issued on June 15, 1959 in terms of which nickel- 
brass one anna and half-anna coins ceased to be legal tender with effect 
from January 1, 1960; they will however continue to be legal tender at all 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India, all agency banks of the Reserve 
Bank conducting Government business and at all Government treasuries 
and sub-treasuries up to June 30, 1960; during this period, they will also 
be accepted at all post offices and railway offices for payment of dues. 
Thereafter these coins will continue to be legal tender only at the offices 
of the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank until further notice. 

Issue of Special Notes for Circulation in Certain Territories Outside India 

A significant development in the sphere of currency was the decision 
taken by the Government of India towards the close of April 1959 to introduce 
a special series of India notes in replacement of the India notes which were 
circulating in certain territories in the Gulf States of Kuwait, Bahrein, 
Qatar, the Trucial States and in parts of Muscat. The Reserve Bank of 
India (Amendment) Act, 1959, providing for the issue of such special notes 
of the Reserve Bank and of special Government of India one-rupee notes 
for circulation in certain territories outside India, was passed by the Lok 
Sabha on April 29 and the Rajya Sabha on April 30 and received the Presi- 
dent’s assent on May 1, 1959. The special notes are not legal tender in 
India but are freely convertible into Indian rupees and sterling. 

The Government of India also arranged for the issue, by the Reserve 
Bank, of special Haj notes, for supply to pilgrims preceding on Haj to 
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^audi Arabia. The special Haj notes are in denominations of Rs. 10 and 
Ks. 100. These notes are not legal tender in India, but are convertible in 
Bombay into Indian rupees and sterling. 

BANKING 

During 1959, the deposit resources of scheduled banks continued the 
sharp uptrend noticed in the last few years. There was also a revival in 
the demand for credit from the private sector following the slackness in 
1958. Aggregate deposit liabilities of scheduled banks rose in 1959 by 
Rs. 254-6 crores comprising a rise of Rs. 231-3 crorcs in time liabilities 
and Rs. 23-3 crores in demand liabilities. The major factor accounting 
for the deposit growth continued to be the placement, by the U.S. autho- 
rities in India, of the cost of foodgrains imported under U.S. P.L. 480 which 
was initially reimbursed to them by the Government of India. Other 
factors contributing to this trend were rise in income through the develop- 
ment process and tapping of deposits through a further increase in the 
number of offices of scheduled banks. Scheduled bank credit increased by 
Rs. 98-9 crores in 1959 as compared with a rise of Rs. 8-5 crores in 1958 
and Rs. 68-7 crores in 1957. The larger rise during 1959 was mainly a 
reflection of the appreciable increase in agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction during the year. Despite this large expansion in credit, banks 
were able to add to their holdings of Government securities Rs. 150*7 
crores in 1959 as against Rs, 203*8 crores in 1958. This was made 
possible by the larger accrual to deposits in 1959, The banks also drew 
down their cash and balances with the Reserve Bank of India by Rs. 5-2 
crores. Borrowings from the Reserve Bank at Rs. 12 crores remained 
more or less unchanged over the year. The variations in the principal 
items of liabilities and assets of scheduled banks during 1958 and 1959 
are given in the following table. 

TABLE 122 

SCHEDULED BANKS-^LIABIUTIES AND ASSETS 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



End 

1957 

End 

1958 

i 

End 

1959* 

Varia 

tion 


During 

1958 

])uring 

1959 

Agwegate deposit liabili- 
ties. 

1.367,51 

1.573,53 

1,828,08 

+ 206,02 

+254,55 

Demand 

701,82 

693,96 

717,25 

—7,86 

+ 23,29 

Time i 

665,69 

879,57 

1,110,83 

+ 213,88 

+231,26 

Inter-bank borrowings . . 

38,45 

53,79 

48,01 

15,34 

—5,78 

Borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

23,63 

10,95 

11,83 

—12,68 

+ 88 

Borrowings from the 

State Bank of India 
and notified banks. 

6,77 

7,79 

8,66 

+ 1.02 

+ 87 

Cash and balances with 
the Reserve Bank. 

107,51 

119,34 

114,11 

+ 11.83 

—5,23 

Investments in Govt, secu- 
rities. 

433,42 

637,17 

787,82 

+203,75 

+ 150,65 

Bank credit (Advances and 
inland and foreign bills 
purchased and discoun- 1 
ted) 

857,10 

865,62 

964,51 

+8,52 

+98.89 


♦ProviwoDal. 
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ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED. 

India’s Oldest Joint Stock Bank 

Established — 18 6 5 
Head Office: CALCUTTA 

14, India Exchange Place 

Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 

Directors: 

W. F. MacDonald Esq. — Chairman 
M. R. Das Esq. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur Sir U. C. Mahtab, K.C.I.E., B.A. of 

Burdwan 

Sir Iqbal Ahmad, Kt. 

J. W. Anson Esq, 

M. J. Maclaren Esq. — General Manager 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED 
EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN 


Rs. 1,00,00,000. 
Rs. 60,00,000. 
Rs. 45,50,000. 
Rs. 1,08,00,000. 


BRANCHES 


AGRA 

CHANDAUSI 

MEERUT 

AGRA, John Bazar 

CHANDIGARH 

Ml ERUT CITY 

AHMLDABAD, Maskati 

DEHRA DUN 

MIRZAPUR 

Market 

DI 1 HI 

MODINAGAR 

AKOLA 

DLORIA 

MORADABAD 

ALIGARH 

DURG 

MORADABAD CITY 

ALLAHABAD 

ETAWAH 

MUS OORir 

ALLAHABAD CITY 

FAIZABAD 

MUZAFFARNAGAR 

ALLAHABAD, Katra 

UROZABAD 

MUZAFFARPUR 

AMBALA CANTT. 

GHAZIABAD 

NAGPUR 

AMRITSAR 

GORAKHPUR 

NAGPUR CITY 

BAREILLY 

HAPUR 

NAINI TAL 

BAREILLY CITY 

HARDOI 

NEW DELHI 

BATALA 

HATHRAS 

NFW DELHI, Karol Bagh 

BHAGALPUR 

JABALPUR CITY 

ORAI 

BHOPAL 

JHANSl 

PATNA 

BOMBAY 

JULLUNDUR CITY 

PATNA UNIVERSITY 

BOMBAY, Kalbadevi Road 

KANPUR 

RAE BARELI 

CALCUTTA 

KANPUR CITY 

RAIPUR 

CALCUTTA, Burra Bazar 

LUCKNOW 

RAJNANDGAON 

CALCUTTA, College Street 

LUCKNOW, Aminabad 

SATNA 

Market 

Park 

SHAHJAHANPUR 

CALCUTTA, Shambazar 

LUCKNOW CITY 

SITAPUR 

CALCUTTA, South 

LUDHIANA 

VARANASI 

CHANDA 

MATHURA 

PAY OFFICES : 


AURAIYA 

FATEHPUR 

KALPI 

BANDA 

GHAZIPUR 

M A HOB A 

BINDKI 

GORAKHPUR CITY 

SHAHJAHANPUR CITY 

BUXAR 

JABALPUR (Civil Lines) 



Affiliated to 

The Chartered Bank, which conducts The Bank’s London 
and other overseas business. 
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During the year the total number of scheduled banks increased from 
93 to 94 as a result of the inclusion of two banks in the second schedule 
and the exclusion therefrom of one bank (due to amalgamation). The 
net increase in the number of their branches (after adjustment for the bran- 
ches of non-scheduled banks included in the second schedule during 1959) 
till October 1959 came to 240, those belonging to State Bank of India being 
92. Consequently the total number of offices of scheduled banks at the 
end of October stood at 3,892. 

A reference was made last year to the establishment of the Refinance 
Corporation for Industry Private Ltd., to provide re-lending facilities, 
against medium-term loans given by selected scheduled banks, to medium- 
sized industrial concerns. The Corporation received 14 applications for 
re-finance, accounting for a total sum of Rs. 315 lakhs, up to June 30, 1959; 
of these, 13 applications accounting for an aggregate of Rs. 304 lakhs were 
sanctioned. 

Monetary and Credit Policy of the Reserve Bank 

The overall credit policy of the Reserve Bank continued to be watchful 
with specific restraints in certain sectors. This policy was adopted in 
view of the continuance of inflationary trends despite significant im- 
provement in overall production. One of the aims of credit policy is to 
ensure that the seasonal ebb and flow of credit are of normal dimensions, 
thereby inducing the orderly flow of crops from the producers to the con- 
sumers. Accordingly, in February 1959, the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank addressed a circular letter to scheduled banks emphasising the 
need to exercise restraint in the expansion of credit during the 1958-59 busy 
season; the banks were also asked to limit to a minimum their borrowings 
from the Reserve Bank. Nevertheless, during the 1958-59 busy season 
bank credit expanded by a record amount of Rs. 182 crores of which 38*6 
per cent was to industry. In June 1959, the Governor wrote again to the 
banks calling for a significant reduction in credit in the slack season by 
about Rs. 100 crores; as a result, a reduction of Rs. 9/ crores was achieved 
between April and November 1959. 

Apart from the overall restraint on credit expansion, the Reserve 
Bank also continued to exercise selective control on credit to specific sectors 
in order to prevent speculative stock building. Controls on advances 
against foodgrains and sugar were continued, with modifications. In the 
case of foodgrains necessary provision was made within the broad frame-work 
of the controls to facilitate the financing of procurement operations on 
behalf of the State Governments; also separate ceiling limits on advances 
were fixed for a number of important States and specific limits were fixed 
individually for advances against “paddy and rice”, “wheat” and “other 
foodgrains.” In February 1959, following steep rises in the prices of and 
advances against groundnuts the Bank prescribed a minimum margin of 
45 per cent on advances against this commodity and also laid down specific 
ceiling limits on the level of advances. Later, in December 1959, the Bank 
imposed a minimum margin requirernent of 40 per cent on advances against 
other oilseeds (except cottonseed) following a sharp rise in prices. Ad- 
vances to vanaspati manufacturers and exporters of oilseeds and oils as 
also those against warehouse receipts were exempted from the margin re- 
quirements under both directives; a partial exemption was also accorded 
in respect of ceilings on credit against groundnuts in the case of vanaspati 
manufacturers and exporters of oilseeds and oils. 

Apart from the direct controls on credit extension detailed above, 
the Reserve Bank also exercised an indirect restraint on the expansion of 
credit to the private sector through the mopping up of the surplus resources 
of the banks by sale of Government securities to them. 
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CORPORATE FINANCE 

The total number of joint stock companies at work in India as on March 
31, 1959 was 27,479, accounting for a total paid-up capital of Rs. 1,509.8 
crores. Of these, the number of public and private companies was 7,760 
and 19,719 with a paid-up capital of Rs. 784.1 crores and Rs. 725.7 crores, 
respectively. The total number of associations, not for profit, and com- 
panies limited by guarantee was 1,323. The following table shows the 
number and paid-up capital of the companies at work between 1947-48 
and 1958-59. 


TABLE 123 

COMPANIES AT WORK- 1947-1959 


(Paid-up capital in crores of rupees) 


Year 

Compai 

lies with share capital 


Compa- 

nies 

limited 

by 

guaran- 

tee 

and 

Associ- 

ations 

not 

for 

profit 

Pub 

lie 

Private 


To 

tal 

No. 

Paid-up 

capital 

No. 

Paid-up 

capital 

No. 

Paid-up 

capital 

1947-48 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

22,675 

569-6 

931 

1948-49 .. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

25,340 

628-3 

936 

1949-50 .. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

27,558 

723-9 

1,123 

1950-51 . . 

12,568 

566-5 

15,964 

208-9 

28,532 

775-4 

1,123 

1951-52 .. 

12,413 

606-8 

16,810 

249-0 

29,223 

855-8 

1,240 

1952-53 .. 

12,055 

628-8 

17,257 

268-8 

29,312 

897-6 

1,282 

1953-54 .. 

10,237 

625-5 

19,255 

315-7 

29,492 

941-2 

1,228 

1954-55 .. 

10,056 

661-3 

19,569 

308-3 

29,625 

969-6 

1,268 

1955-56 .. 

9,575 

690-4 

20,299 

333-8 

29,874 

1,024*2 

1,394 

1956-57 .. 

8,810 

714-6 

20,547 

363-0 

29,357 

1,077-6 

1,364 

1957-58* .. 

8,266 

754-2 

20,017 

545-9 

28,283 

1,300-1 

1,356 

1958-59* .. 

7,760 

784-1 

19,719 

725-7 

27,479 

1,509-8 

1,323 


Between April and November 1959, 978 new companies with a total 
authorised capital of Rs. 87.03 crores were registered. Of these, 51 compa- 
nies were public and 927 private, having an authorised capital of Rs. 30.30 
crores and Rs. 56.73 crores respectively. 

Govemtnent Companies 

One hundred and thirteen Government companies, (i.e. companies 
in which Central or a State or both Governments own 51 per cent or more 
of share capital) had been incorporated within the Indian Union up to the 
end of November, 1959. Of these, 11 were registered during the period 
April to November, 1959. 


•Provisional. 
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Distribution 

The following table shows the State-wise distribution of companies 
for the year 1958-59 and the period April to November 1959. 


TABLE 124 

STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 


! 

Number 

of 

Companies 
as on 

March 31 

Companies regis- 
tered during April- 
November 

1959 


1959 

Number 

Authorised 

capital 

(in 

lakhs of 
rupees) 

Andhra Pradesh 

461 

17 

83 

Assam 

343 

11 

1,70 

Bihar 

475 

10 

42 

Bombay 

5,600 

203 

38,61 

Kerala 

1,141 

21 

64 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 376 

15 

69 

Madras 

1 2,281 

229 

833 

Mysore 

1 665 

20 

10,86 

Orissa 

191 

21 

1,06 

Punjab 

! 795 

23 

64 

Rajasthan 

440 

ii 

36 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,283 

28 

97 

West Bengal . . 

11,911 

270 

15,99 

Delhi 

1,493 

j 99 

5,93 

Himachal Pradesh 

9 

. — 

— 

Manipur . . 

7. 

— 

— 

7 ripura 

8 

^ 1 

— 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

27,479 

! 978 

87,03 


f oreign Companies 

During the first eleven months of the year 1959 (i.e, January to Novem- 
ber) 9 joint stock companies incorporated elsewhere than in India (4 in 
U.K., 3 in Pakistan and one each in West Germany and Japan) established 
their principal places of business in this country. Of these, six were con- 
cerned with wholesale trade and manufacture of machinery, and one 
each with banking, transport and community and business services. 

INSURANCE 

Public and Private Insurance 

Since September 1, 1956, when the Life Insurance Corporation of India 

established, life insurance business in India is transacted by the Cor- 
poration and, in a restricted sphere, by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and by certain State Governments. 

Fire, marine and miscellaneous classes of insurance business arc trans- 
acted both by the Indian insurance coinpanies and by foreign insurance 
companies operating in India. In addition, certain State Governments 
are also transacting such business. 
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State-run Insurance Schemes 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh are transacting life insurance business, 
the benefits of which are restricted to their employees. With effect from 
Septeniber 1, 1956, the Life Insurance Corporation of India acquired the 
exclusive privilege of carrying on life insurance business in India, but, 
in terms of clause (f) of section 44 of the Life Insurance. Corporation Act, 
the State Governments are enabled to carry on compulsory life insurance 
of their employees. The Government of Bombay has an Insurance Fund 
for the insurance of all types of Government property in its commercial 
and industrial undertakings. The Government of Kerala is transacting 
fire and miscellaneous (motor) insurance business while the Government 
of Mysore is transacting miscellaneous (motor) insurance business. 

Insurance Association of India 

With the nationalisation of life insurance business in India, the Life 
Insurance Council of the Insurance Association of India and its Executive 
Committee have ceased to function. The membership of the General 
Insurance Council of the Insurance Association of India is confined to 
insurers carrying on general insurance business. The Executive Committee 
of the Council has evolved a code of conduct for observance by general 
insurers with the object of eliminating various alleged malpractices of rebat- 
ing and payment of excessive commission. With a view to tightening 
control over general insurance business, the Executive Committee has 
recommended, inter alia, certain standards of solvency and minimum 
departmental reserves to be maintained by insurers on a voluntary basis. 

The Committee has set up an administrative machinery to administer 
the code of conduct. The Controller of Insurance, in his capacity as a 
member of the Committee, is the head of the organisation. 

Another wing of the association is entrusted with the task of regula- 
tion and control of the tariff structure in this business. The authority for 
this purpose is the Tariff Committee, which functions through four Regional 
Councils. < 

general insurance 

Insurance Companies 

On December 31, 1959, there were 90 Indian insurers and 87 non- 
Indian insurers registered under the Insurance Act, 1938 for transacting 
various classes of general insurance business as shown below : 

TABLE 125 

NUMBER OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Class or classes of insurance business for 
which registered 

Indian 

Non- 

Indian 

Total 

Fire only 

3 

18 

21 

Marine only 

13* 

8 

21 

Miscellaneous only 

13 

5 

18 

Fire and marine only 

— 

9 

9 

Fire and Misc. only 

11 

8 

19 

Marine and misc. only 


1 

1 

Fire, marine and misc 

50 

38 

*88 

Total 

1 90 

87 1 

1 177 


Besides, the Life Insurance Corporation of India is also registered 
under the Act for the classes of life and miscellaneous insurance business. 


^Includes 12 insurers registered for marine (country craft) insurance business only. 
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The following table gives the summary of fire, marine and miscel- 
la^ous insurance business of Indian insurers in respect of their world 
business and of the non-Indian insurers in respect of their business in India 
for the year 1958. 

TABLE 126 

GENERAL INSURANCE-BUSINESS STATISTICS 


(ill crores of rupees) 



Indian Insurers 

Non-Indian Insurers 

Fire 

i 

1 

Marine 

Miscella- 

neous 

Fire 

Marine 

Micella- 

neous 

Premium less reinsurances . . 

11 01 

4*95 

9*02 

3*22 

1*72 

2*25 

Claims under policies less 







reinsurances. 

4-39 

3-44 1 

4*73 

0*75 

0*86 

0*91 

Net commission 

1-66 

0-27 

1*41 

015 

on 

0*25 

Expenses of management 

3-30 

1*11 

2*36 

1*48 

0-55 

0*80 

i 


The following table shows the gross premium written direct by, and 
the net premium income of, insurers operating in India for the year 1958. 


TABLE 127 


GENERAL INSURANCE— PREMIUM INCOME 

{in crores of rupees) 


Gross premium Net premium 

written direct income 


Class of insurance 
business 

Indian i 

Insurers j 

Non- 

Indian 

Insurers 

Indian 

Insurers 

Non- 

Indian 

Insurers 


Inside 

India 

Outside 

India 

Inside 

India 

Inside 

India 

Outside 

India 

Inside 

India 

Fire 

7*94! 

I 2*16 

4*68 

4-36 

6*65 

3*22 

Marine 

4*37 

1 1*70 

2*32 

2*59 

2*36 

1*72 

Miscellaneous . . 

I'll 

2*74 

2*63 

6*01 

3-01 

2*25 

Total 

20*03 

6*60 

9*63 

12*96 

12*02 

7*19 


Assets and Investments 

The total assets of the general insurance business of Indian insurers 
as on December 31, 1958 amounted to Rs. 51-79 crores as against 
Rs. 49 -08 crores at the end of 1957, and Rs. 43-00 crores at the end of 1956. 
The assets as on December 31, 1958 were invested as follows : 


Central and State Government securities . . . . . . 

Indian municipal, port and irnprovement trust securities . . 
Shares and debentures of Indian companies 
Foreign government securities 

Agents’ balances, outstanding premiums and amounts due 
from other insurers. 

Deposits, cash and stamps 

Other assets 


(Per cent) 
14-6 
0-5 
27-5 
3-9 
22-2 

21-6 

9-7 


Total 


100-0 
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LIFE INSURANCE 

The Life Insurance Corporation of India came into existence on Sep- 
tember 1, 1956, the day notified for this purpose in the Life Insurance 
Corporation Act, 1956. The Corporation took over all the assets and 
liabilities appertaining to the controlled business of 245 insurers, including 
three State Insurance Departments. 

The Corporation submitted an interim report on its activities on August 
5, 1957, which covered the period up to June 1957. This was followed 
by the first statutory report which related to the period of 16 months 
from September 1, 1956 to December 31, 1957. Since the Corporation 
had decided to adopt the calendar year as the financial year, its second 
report related to the year 1958. 

New Business 

During 1958, 10,55,318 proposals for assurances amounting to 
Rs. 385.92 crores were received and 9,35,854 policies assuring Rs. 343*07 
crores were issued. The corresponding figures for 1957 were : 9,11,050 
proposals for Rs. 320*58 crores and 7,94,585 policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 281*90 crores. There was thus an increase of 20*4 per cent in the 
proposed and 21*7 per cent in the completed business. These figures 
do not include the new business under the Janata Policy Scheme which 
was introduced on a pilot basis in selected areas in the country during 
1957. Under this scheme 25,245 proposals for a total sum of Rs. 1*67 
crores were received during 1958 and 24,325 policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 1*61 crores were issued. 

The following table shows the comparative figures of new business 
transacted during the last five years. The figures include the business 
of provident fund societies for 1956 and the earlier years and the business 
under the Janata Policy Scheme for 1957 and 1958. 

TABLE 128 

LIFE INSURANCE— NEW BUSINESS 


1 

Year 

1 

In India 

1 1 

Out of India 

1 .. . 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sum 

assured 

Average 
sum per 
policy 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sum 

assured 

Average 
sum per 
policy 



Rs. 

crores 

Rs. 


Rs. 

crores 

Rs. 

1954 

7,40,093 

237-60 

3,210 

32,682 

17*65 

5,400 

1955 

7,96,030 

240-51 

3,021 

35,461 

20-33 

5,733 

1956 

5,49,401 

187-69 

3,416 

17,956 

12-59 

7,011 

1957 

8,10,738 

277.76 

3,424 

5,055 i 

5-40 

10,682 

1958 

9,54,771 

339*06 

3,551 

5,399 

5*62 

10,409 


Total Business in Force 

The following table gives the business in force at the end of each of 
the last five years. The figures include the business of provident societies 
for 1956 and the earlier years and the business under the Janata Policy 
Scheme for 1957 and 1958. 
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• TABLE 129 

LIFE INSURANCE— TOTAL BUSINESS 



In India 

Out of India 

Total 

Year 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sum 

assured 

and 

bonuses 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sum 

assured 

and 

bonuses 

Number 

of 

policies 

Sum 

assured 

and 

bonuses 


(lakhs) 

(Rs. 

crores) 

(lakhs) 

(Rs. 

crores) 

(lakhs) 

(Rs. 

crores) 

1954* 

45*05 

1,091 

2*77 

86 

47-82 

1,177 

1955* 

45*16 

1,128 

2*76 

92 

47-92 

1,220 

1956** 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1957 

54*18 

1,374 

2*65 

99 

56*83 

1,473 

1958 . . 

59*74 

1,584 

2*60 

98 

62*34 

1,682 


Investments 

The total investments pertaining to the life business of the Corporation 
on December 31, 1958 amounted to Rs. 420-94 crorcs as detailed below. 

TABLE 130 


L.LC. INVESTMENTS 
(As on December 31, 1958) 

{in crores of rupees) 


Class of Investment 

In 

India 

Out of 
India 

Central and State government and other approved securities . . 

Foreign government, municipal etc. securities * 

Debentures and shares of joint stock companies 

Mortgages of property 

House property 

Other investments 

292-76 

76-17 

12*30 

21*64 

7-26 

9*36 

0*60 

0*11 

0*54 

0-20 


♦The figures for 1954 and 1955 taken from the Insurance Year Books include the 
business relating to the Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd. (for 1954) and the Jupiter General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. (for both the years) whose business has not been taken over by the 
Corporation and exclude figures relating to Central Railwaymen’s Cooperative Provident 
Benefit Society, Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company’s Employees* Co-operative Benefit 
Fund, Travancore State Insurance Department, Mysore Government Insurance De- 
partment and the Patiala Insurance Corporation whose business has been taken over by 
the Corporation. 

♦♦The Corporation did not compile figures of total business in force as on December 
31, 1956 since it was decided that the first accounting period should cover 16 months, 
i.e. September 1956 to December 1957. 
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AGRICULTURE 

About 70 per cent of the people in India are dependent on land for 
their living. Agriculture and allied activities account for nearly a half of 
the country’s national income. It supplies raw materials for some of the 
country’s exports. India enjoys a virtual monopoly in lac, and ranks first in 
the world in the production of groundnuts and tea. It is the second largest 
producer of rice, jute, raw sugar, rape-seed, sesamum and castor-seed. 

LAND UTILISATION 

The total geographical area of the country is 80-63 crore acres. Land 
utilisation statistics are available for 72-10 crore acres or 89-4 per cent of 
the total area. The following table gives details of land utilisation in India 
for 1950-51 and 1956-57. 


TABLE 131 
LAND UTILISATION 


(in crores of acres) 



1950-51 

1956-57* 

Total geographical area 


80-63 

Total reporting area 

70-25 

72-10 

Forests 

10-00 

12-61 

Not available for cultivation — 



(/) Land put to non-agricultural uses 

2-77 

3-31 

(i7) Barren and uncultivable land 

8-97 

8-31 

Total 

11-74 

11-62 

Other uncultivated land excluding fallow lands — 

(/) Permanent pastures and grazing lands 

1-65 

3-01 

(//) Land under tree crops and groves 

4-90 

1*45 

(m) Cultivable waste 

5-67 

5-31 

Total 

12*22 

9*77 

Fallow lands — 



(0 Current fallows 

2-64 

2*97 

(//) Others 

4-31 

2*88 

Total 

6-95 

5*85 

Net area sown 

29-34 

32*25 

Total cropped area 

32-59 

36-85 

Area sown more than once 

3-25 

4-60 


Irrigated Area 

Of the total area under cultivation, nearly 17 per cent is irrigated. 
During the six years ending 1956-57, the net irrigated area increased by 42 
lakh acres as shown in the following table. 


*Ptovisional. 
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TABLE 132 

AREA UNDER IRRIGATION 


(in lakhs of acres) 


Source j 

1950-51 

1 1956-57 

Increase or 
decrease 

Canals . . 



207 

229" 

•4-22 

Tanks . . 

. . 


88 

111 

4-23 

Wells . . 



147 

162 

4-15 

Other sources . . 



73 i 

55 

^-18 



Total 

sir 

557 

+42 


The two outstanding features of agricultural production in India are 
the wide variety of crops and the preponderance of food over non-food 
crops. Table 133 shows the area under major crops in 1950-51 and dur- 
ing the four years ending 1958-59. 

TABLE 133 

AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(in thousand acres) 


Crop 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59^ 

Rice 

Jowar 

Bajra 

Maize 

Ragi 

Small millets 

Wheat 

Barley 


7,61,35 

3,84,77 

2,22,96 

78,07 

54,44 

1,13,80 

2,40,82 

76,93 

7,78,91 

4,39,03 

2,80,18 

91,32 

57,01 

1,31,84 

3,05,59 

84,47 

7,93,20 

4,03,67 

2,78,84 

91,97 

58,31 

1,22,30 

3,35,80 

87,26 

7.94.47 
4,22,03 
2,72,36 

98,19 

57,31 

1.18.48 
2,93,00 

► 75,49 

8,15,90 

4,26,08 

2,79,05 

1,03,14 

59,30 

1,21,56 

3,09,66 

81,64 

Total cereals 


19,33,14 

21,58,35 

21,71,35 

21,31,34 

21,96,33 

Gram 

Tur 

Other pulses 


1,87,06 

53,89 

2,30,80 

2,41,66 

56,50 

2,75,52 

2,42,65 

56,86 

2,82,64 

2,28,62 

56,90 

2,69,26 

2.48.40 
58,90 

2.82.40 

Total foodgrains 


24,04,89 

27,32,03 

27,53,50 

26,86,11 

27,86,03 

Potatoes 

Sugarcane . . 

Black pepper 

Chillies 

Ginger 

Tobacco 

Groundnut 

Castorseed 

Sesamum . . 

Rape and mustard 
Linseed 

Cotton 

Jute 

Mesta 

Tea 

Coffee 

Rubber 

Coconut . . 

* • 

* ' 

5,92 

42.17 
1,97 

14,64 

41 

8,83 

1,11,06 

13,72 

54,45 

51.18 
34,67 

1,45,36 

14,11 

"”7,77 

2,24 

1,44 

15,36 

6,91 

45,64 

2,20 

14,93 

40 

10.13 

1.26,85 

14,18 

56,67 

63,16 

37,77 

1,99,81 

17,39 

5,71 

7,80 

(R)2,49 

1,74 

15,80 

7,07 

50,57 

2,21 

14,76 

39 

10,29 

1,34,50 

14,15 

54,46 

63,11 

41,56 

1,98,93 

19,08 

7,33 

(R)7.81 

(P)2.32 

1,84 

15,82 

7,94 

50,80 

2,31 

15,75 

39 

8,72 

1,48,76 

11,84 

51,71 

59,79 

31,29 

1,99,96 

17,42 

7,64 

(P)7,88 

(P)2,40 

N.A. 

N.A. 

8,22 

48,36 

2,31 

14,79 

37 

8,96 

1,44,81 

11,93 

53,32 

62,88 

37,08 

1,98,25 

18,27 

8,51 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


♦Final estimates. N.A. — ^Estimates not available. (P) Provisional. 


(R) Revised estimates. 
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Seasons 

There are two well-defined crop seasons : (i) kharif and (//) rabi. The 
major kharif crops are rice, jowar, bajra, maize, cotton, sugarcane, sesamum 
and groundnut. The major rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, linseed, 
rape and mustard. The seasons and duration of principal crops are shown 
below. 


TABLE 134 
CROP SEASONS 


Crop 

Season 

Duration* 

Ricet 

Winter 

51 — 6 months 


Autumn 

4 — 41 


Summer 

2 — 3 

Wheat 

Rabi 

5 — 51 

Jowar 

Kharif 

41— 5 


Rabi 

4i— 5 


Zaid Kharif 

21 

Bajra 

Kharif 

4* 

Maize 

Kharif 

4-41 » 

Ragi 

Kharif 

3* 

Barley 

Rabi 

5 — 5i „ 

Gram 

Rabi 

6 

Sugarcane 

perennial 

10 -12 

Sesamum 

Kharif 

31— 4 


Rabi 

5 

Groundnut 

Kharif Early 

4 — 41 „ 

If 

Late 

41- 5 

Rape and mustard 

Rabi 

4 — 5 


Zaid Rabi 

4 

Linseed 

Rabi 

5 — 51 

Castor 

Kharif Early 

6 


Others 

8 

Cotton 

Kharif Early 

6 — 7 


Late 

7 — 8 

Tobacco 

Kharif 

7 

Jute 

Kharif 

6-7 


Production 

The overall production of food^ains in 1957-58 declined by 9.1 per 
cent due to extremely adverse climatic conditions experienced in dififerent 
States, but in 1958-59 it reached a record level of 735 lakh tons showing 
anincreaseofl7.6percentover 1957-58. Table 135 shows the production 
of principal crops during 1950-51 and the four years ending 1958-59. 


♦Denotes the number of months the crop is on land. 

t Seasons for rice in different States are known by different names. These are 
indicated below : 


Assam .. 

Autumn or Ahu or Aus 

Winter or Sali or Bao 

Spring or Borro 

Bombay . . 

Early 

Middle 

Late 

West Bengal 

Autumn or Bhadoi or Aus 

Winter or Aman 

Madhya Pradesh 

Early 

Late 

Bihar 

Autumn or Bhadoi 

Winter or Aghani 

Madras . . 

First Crop 
Second Crop 

Orissa 

Mysore 

Autumn or Bhadoi 

Winter 

Winter or Kharif or Kartiki crop 
Summer or rabi or Yysakhi crop 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

Early 

Late 
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TABLE 135 

PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Crop 



Unit 

A 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59* 

Rice (cleaned) 

, . 

, , 

*000 

tons 

2,02,51 

2,71,22 

2,82,82 

2,48,85 

2,97,21 

Jowar 



54,08 

66,19 

72,49 

82,46 

86,89 

Bajra 



9t 

25,54 

33,74 

28,85 

35,22 

37,91 

Maize 



if 

17,02 

25,61 

30,09 

30,36 

29,90 

Ragi 




14,07 

18,17 

17,15 

16,65 

17,22 

Small millets.. 




17,22 

20,37 

19,64 

16,71 

20,48 

Wheat 




63,60 

86,22 

93,14 

77,41 

96,94 

Barley 



»> 

22,40 

27,71 

28,27 

22,38 

26,40 

Total cereals 



tf 

4,16,44 

5,49,23 

5,72,45 

5,30,04 

6,12,95 

Gram 




35,93 

53,32 

62,64 

49,79 

68,26 

Tur 




16,92 

18,32 

19,54 

14,12 

16,62 

Other pulses . . 



»» 

29,93 

37,07 

32,85 

31,16 

37,20 

Total foodgrains 



$s 

4,99,22 

6,57,94 

6,87,48 

6,25,11 

7,35,03 

Potatoes 



tt 

16,34 

18,30 

16,74 

19,66 

23,19 

Sugarcane (cane) 



tf 

5,61,50 

5,95,87 

6,69,98 

6.80,19 

7,09,15 

Black pepper 



tt 

21 

28 

27 

27 

26 

Chillies (dry) 



ft 

3,45 

3,55 

3,42 

3,62 

3,32 

Ginger (dry) . . 



tf 

15 1 

16 

15 

15 

13 

Tobacco 



tt 

2,57 

2,98 

2,94 

2,37 

2,63 

Groundnut (nuts in 

shell) 


tf 

34,26 

38,01 

42,00 

44,36 

48,16 

Castorseed . . 


tt 

1,01 

1,23 

1,24 

89 

1.13 

Sesamum 



tt 

4,38 

4,60 

4,42 

3,54 

4,93 

Rape and mustard 



tt 

7,50 

8,46 

10,26 

9,23 

10,69 

Linseed 




3,61 

4,13 

3,84 

2,49 

4,30 

Cotton (lint) t 



’odb 

bales 

29,10 

39,98 

47.35 

• 

47,39 

47,05 

Jute (dry fibre)® 



$f 

32,83 

41,98 

42,88 

40,52 

51,78 

Mesta (dry fibre)® 



93 

— 

11,53 

14,78 

12,91 

15,81 

Tea .. 



lakh 

lbs. 

6,07 

(R) 6,28 

(R) 6,86 

(P) 6,85 

N.A. 

Coffee.. 



9f 

54 

(R) 76 

(R)79 

(P)88 

N.A. 

Rubber 



99 

32 

50 

49 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Coconut 



Millions 

33,12 

42,97 

42,17 

N.A. 

N.A. 


The index number of agricultural production (all commodities) rose 
from 116.9 in 1955-56 to a new high of 123.6 in 1956-57, thereby registe- 
ring an increase of more than 6 per cent over the preceding year. The 
index, however, came down to 114-6 during 1957-58. Agricultural pro- 
duction took a big stride during 1958-59 with the index reaching a new 
hi^ of 131.0 which showed an increase of 14.3 per cent over 1957-58 and 
of 6.0 per cent over the previous record of 123.6 in 1956-57. The all- 
India index numbers of production of the various agricultural commodi- 
ties and groups of commodities for 1950-51 and the four years ending 
1958^59 are given in table 136. 


*Final estimates. t 392 lbs. each, (g) 400 lbs. each. 

N. A.— Data not available. (P) Provisional. (R) Revised estimates. 
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TABLE 136 

INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(Agricultural Year 1949-50=100) 


Commodity/Group 

Weight 

1950-51 

1^55-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

A. FOODGRAINS 







Rice 

35-3 

87*9 

114-2 

119-1 

104-8 

125*2 

Wheat . . . . 

8-5 

lOM 

131*3 

141-6 

116-5 

145-9 

Total cereals (1) . . 

58-3 

90-3 

114-9 

119-9 

108*6 

127-3 

Gram 

3*7 

98 0 

138-9 

163-2 

129-7 

177-8 

Total pulses (2) 

8-6 

91*7 

118-4 

124-5 

104-2 

134-1 

Total foodgrains . . 

66*9 

90-5 

115-3 

120-5 

108-0 

128-2 

B. OTHER CROPS 

Oilseeds 







Groundnut 

5*7 

101-4 

112-4 

124-2 

129-5 

140-6 

Total oilseeds (3) . . 

9*9 

98-5 

108-6 

118-9 

113-8 

131-5 

Fibres 







Cotton 

2*8 

110-7 

153-9 

182-2 

179-6 

178-3 

Jute 

1-4 

106-3 

135-8 

138-7 

131*1 

167-5 

Total fibres (4) 

4-5 

108-6 

149-7 

171-4 

165-6 

179-0 

Plantation crops 







Tea 

3-3 

103-8 

108-5 

113-0 

115-0* 

120-1* 

Coffee 

0-2 

112-3 

196-1 

204-1 

212-4* 

222-9* 

Rubber 

01 

93-8 

146-1 

143-9 

145-9* 

149-3* 

Total plantation crops 

3*6 

104-0 

114-4 

118-9 

121-3 

126-6 

Miscellaneous 







Sugarcane . . 

8-7 

113-7 

119-8 

135-3 

135-0 

140-6 

Tobacco . . 

1*9 

97-3 

112-9 

111-4 

95-5** 

97-4* 

Total miscellaneous (5) 

151 

110-3 

120-1 

127-5 

127-2 

129*7 

Total other crops 

331 

105-9 

120-1 

130-0 

127-8 

136-6 

GENERAL INDEX 







(All commodities) 

1000 

95-6 

116-9 

123-6 

114-6 

131-0 


Import of Foodgrains 

During 1959, fresh agreements were entered into with the Governments 
of the USA (under P. L. 480) for the import of rice and wheat, Canada 
for the import of wheat and Burma for the import of rice. Imports con- 
tinued to be made under earlier agreements with these countries and under 
the Colombo Plan from Australia and Canada. 

The following table shows the import of cereals into India in 1951 
and during 1956-59. 


•Provisional. 

••Based on final estimates. 

(1) Includes jowar, bajra, maize, ragi, small millets and barley besides rice and 
wheat. 

(2) Includes gram, tur and other pulses. 

(3) Includes groundnut, sesamum, rape and mustard, linseed and castorseed. 

(4) Includes mesta. 

(5) Comprises sugarcane, tobacco, potato, pepper, chillies and ginger. 
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TABLE 137 

IMPORT OF CEREALS 


{in thousand tons) 


Year 

Rico 

Wheat and 
wheat flour 

Other 

cereals 

Total 

cereals 

1951 

7,49 


9,61 

47,25 

1956 

3,25 




14,20 

1957 

7,36 

28,46 



35,82 

1958 

3,90 

26,74 

1,09 

31,78 

1959 

2,09 

34,97 

20 

38,07 


General Food Situation 

During 1959, the foodgrains position remained somewhat easy due to 
the 1958-59 record output of 735 lakh tons of foodgrains. The various 
regulatory and anti-speculative measures taken earlier continued to function 
except in a few cases where certain relaxations were allowed. The procure- 
ment programme was stepped up and the Central and State Governments 
procured about 14.00 lakh tons of rice and paddy (in rice equivalent) during 
the 1958-59* season (November-October) as against about 5.1 lakh tons 
in 1957-58. The State Governments also procured about 2.7 lakh tons of 
wheat in 1959. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

The development programmes cover two types of schemes, viz., works 
schemes and supply schemes. The former include the construction and 
repair of wells, tanks, small dams, channels and tubewells, the installa- 
tion of water-lifting appliances such as pumps etc., schemes of contour 
bunding and the clearance and reclamation of waste land. The supply 
schemes cover the distribution of fertilisers, organic manures and improved 
seeds. 

During 1959-60, a provision of Rs. 36.87 crores was made as Central 
assistance for giving Rs. 17.4 crores as long-term loans, Rs. 15.08 crores 
as short-term loans and Rs. 4.39 crores as subsidies to the States and Union 
Territories for various development programmes. 

Minor Irrigation 

Under the Second Five Year Plan, it is envisaged to bring ten lakh 
acres under irrigation through minor irrigation works. Progress achieved 
during the first two years of the Second Plan amounts to about 40 per cent 
of the target. 

All the 3,000 tubewells sponsored by the Government of India under 
the Indo-American Technical Assistance Programme in the States of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Punjab as part of the Tubewells Project of the First 
Plan, had been drilled by the end of September 1959. Out of these, 2,981 
have been completed with pumpsets and 2,978 have been energised and put 
into commission. These also include 350 out of the 700 tubewells taken up 
in 1954 with G.M.F. assistance, which were to be financed partly from 
T. C. M. funds. Out of the remaining 350 tubewells of the 1954 Project, 
270 had been drilled and energised up to the end of September 1959. All 
the 400 tubewells undertaken during the First Plan period, which were 
to bfe constructed with G.M.F. assistance in North Gujarat, have been 
drilled. Out of these, 374 tubewells which proved successful have been 
completed with pumpsets and energised. 

Out of the 1,500 tubewells to be constructed in Uttar Pradesh during 
the Second Plan period, 637 had been drilled, 560 completed with pumpsets 

*The figures for 1958-59 ate provisional and, therefore, subject to revision. 
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and 527 energised up to the end of September 1959. In Bombay, 84 tubewfells 
had been drilled while in Assam, which lies in unproven areas, 9 tubewells 
had been drilled and 7 completed with pumpsets and energised. 

Work under the Ground Water Exploration Project, which was ori- 
ginally scheduled to be completed by the end of August 1959, has been 
extended for the remaining period of the Second Plan. Of the 42 exploratory 
bores which remained to be drilled at the end of March 1959, 14 had been 
drilled by October 1959 and 12 of them proved successful— 7 in West Bengal 
and 5 in Uttar Pradesh. Further exploration is in progress in Rajasthan, 
West Bengal and the Saurashtra region of Bombay. 

Land Reclamation 

During 1959-60, the Central Tractor Organisation reclaimed, up to 
the end of October 1959, an area of 6,600 acres which includes A 77 / 7 .V clearance 
over 4,600 acres, jungle clearance over 1,000 acres in Madhya Pradesh 
and land development of 1 ,000 acres in Bihar. The total area reclaimed 
since the inception of the organisation in 1948 comes to over 16.79 lakh 
acres. 

Manures and Fertilisers 

During 1958-59, about 23 lakh tons of urban compost manure was 
prepared from refuse materials, of which about 21.2 lakh tons were distri- 
buted. For 1959-60 the target had been fixed at 28.5 lakh tons. Schemes for 
the scientific utilisation of about 153 million gallons daily of sewage and 
sullagc water of important cities and towns were continued. The sewage water 
of Lucknow, Kanpur, Madras, Nadiad, Wardha and Delhi was increasingly 
utilised to cover areas under food crops. 

For the development of local manurial resources, four types of schemes 
have been undertaken, viz., (i) larger and better utilisation of local manurial 
resources in NES and CD blocks; (//) production of night-soil compost 
in bigger panchayats ; (///) pilot schemes for night soil compost in smaller 
villages ; and (/v) popularisation of green manuring practices. During 
1958-59, schemes under types (/) and (//) were implemented in 1,384 blocks 
and 665 panchayats respectively, while under type (Hi) schemes on a pilot 
basis were undertaken in 100 villages. The distribution of green manure 
seeds in small packets and in bulk as a measure to propagate green manuring 
practices has been adopted on a campaign basis by a number of States. 
In Madras and Andhra Pradesh, green manuring has become popular 
and in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar it 
has made encouraging progress. A subsidy of Rs. 2 per maund is given 
to States for multiplying green manure seeds. 

The use of fertilisers has gained considerable popularity among the 
farmers so that the demand has outstripped the internal production. 
The production of nitrogenous fertilisers under the ‘Central Fertilisers Pool’ 
was continued during the year. During 1959-60, the demand for nitro- 
genous fertilisers in terms of ammonium sulphate amounted to 18.8 lakh 
tons as against the internal production estimated at 3,82 lakh tons and 
imports at 3.48 lakh tons. Taking into account other nitrogenous fertilisers, 
viz., urea, ammonium sulphate nitrate and calcium ammonium nitrate, 
the availability worked out to an equivalent of about 4.64 lakh tons of 
ammonium sulphate, the total thus accounting for 11.94 lakh tons. 

The demand for superphosphate during 1959-60 was estimated at 
3.42 lakh tons as against the consumption of about 1.7 lakh tons during 
the preceding year. 

The system of granting short-term loans to the States for the purchase 
of nitrogenous fertilisers and their sale to cultivators on credit basis, as 
far as possible, has been continued. Ammonium sulphate was being 
made available to States throughout the country at a uniform rate of 
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Rs. 350 per ton up to any rail-head destination. Further, subsidy to the 
extfent of 25 per cent of value has been admissible on phosphatic fertilisers 
and manure, provided the State sponsoring the distribution scheme agreed 
to bear one-half of the total subsidy admissible. 

Plant Protection and Locust Control 

The Directorate of Plant Protection, Quarantine and Storage assisted 
the States and Union Territories with technical advice, equipment, pesticides 
and personnel in controlling crop pests and diseases through its 14 Central 
Plant Protection Stations. Intensive plant protection work in selected 
Gram Panchayat areas was also continued. Aerial Control Operations 
were conducted during the year over an area of 20,600 acres of sugar-cane 
and jowar. 

Twenty four locust swarms entered India from the west and their 
movements were reported from about 400 places in Punjab, Rajasthan, 
U.P., Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Assam. Gregarious locust breeding 
took place over a gross area of about 2,900 sq. miles in the desert areas 
of Rajasthan. Due to timely anti-locust operations, the resulting locust 
hoppers were destroyed and the damage to crops was almost negligible. 

Crop Campaigns 

The Rabi production campaign which was launched in 1958-59 in 
nine States, v/z., Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi and covered four major 
crops, namely, wheat, barley, gram, and Jowar, resulted in a substantial 
increase in food production. ^Special production campaigns were organis- 
ed during the kharif and rabi seasons of 1959-60. Under the kharif pro- 
duction campaign efforts were concentrated on augmenting the production 
of rice and other major cereals including jowar, maize, bajra and ragi. 
Apart from the emphasis on arranging adequate and timely supplies of 
means of production for the farmers, a special drive was undertaken for 
the digging of compost pits and bringing maximum areas under green 
manuring. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

In order to promote orderly marketing in the country, the Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection continued its activities in regard to (a) grading 
and standardisation of agricultural commodities (b) regulation of markets 
and market practices, (c) marketing investigations and surveys, (d) training 
of personnel in agricultural marketing and (e) administration of Fruit Pro- 
ducts Order, 1955. 

Grading and Standardisation 

The grading of agricultural and livestock produce is carried out 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act, 1937. The commodities compulsorily graded prior to export are 
tobacco, sunnhemp, wool, bristles, lemongrass oil and sandalwood oil. 
The question of extending compulsory grading to other commodities like 
oilseeds, goat skins, goat hair. East India tanned leather, lac, handpicked 
selected groundnuts, palmrosa oil, vegetable oils, pepper, ginger and 
cashewnuts, is under consideration. Grading in respect of commodities 
intended for internal trade is being carried out on a voluntary basis for 
ghee, oils, butter, cotton, eggs, wheat, atta, rice, potatoes, sugarcane, gur 
andTruits. In all, 800 grading stations with 1,620 authorised packers are 
working in the country. 

Regulation of Markets 

With a view to regulating markets and marketing practices so essential 
for the development of orderly marketing, continuous attention is being 
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paid to increase the number of regulated markets in the country. The total 
number of markets regulated so far is 645 as against 500 in 1957. '' 

Marketing Investigations and Surveys 

A large number of surveys on the marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties has been carried out by the Directorate and about 31 reports have been 
published since 1956. Two reports, viz, (/) Report on the Marketing of 
Mangoes in India and (//) Brochure on the Standard Methods of Wool 
Analysis, were issued during 1959-60. 

Training of Personnel in Agricultural Marketing 

There arc two courses for training of personnel in agricultural mar- 
keting, viz,, (/) one-ycar course at Nagpur for training superior personnel of 
the State Marketing Departments and (ii) four-month course organised at 
Sangli and Hyderabad for the training of marketing secretaries and marketing 
superintendents required for regulated markets. So far 51 superior per- 
sonnel of the State Marketing Departments and 143 marketing secretaries 
have received training under the two courses respectively. 

Administration of Fruit Products Order, 1955 

Under the Fruit Products Order, 1955. enforcement of quality control 
and rendering advisory guidance for the promotion of the industry on 
sound scientific lines are carried out. So far 943 licences have been issu- 
ed and inspection of 4,821 factories carried out. 


lORESTRY 


India’s forests cover 2.69 lakh sq. miles, that is, about 21*3 per cent 
of the total geographical area of the country. The per capita forest area 
is 3*5 hectares in the U.S.S.R. and 1*8 hectares in the U.S.A. whereas it is 
only 0.2 hectares in India. Not only is the forest area proportionately 
smaller in India but it is also unevenly distributed and the productivity 
per acre per annum is 3*0 eft., which is substantially below the average 
yield of forests in other countries, such as, France: 56*8 eft. Japan: 37*0 
eft., and the USA,: 18*0 eft. In view of these facts, the National Forest 
Policy Resolution of 1952 proposed that the area under forests be steadily 
raised to 33*3 per cent of the total land area, the proportion to be aimed at 
being 60 per cent in hilly regions and 20 per cent in the plains. The table 
given below shows the area under forests in 1950-51 and 1955-56. 


TABLF: 138 


AREA UNDER FORESTS 


- - 



1950-51 

[ sq . miles) 
"1955-56* 

1. From out-turn point oj view 
(a) Merchantable 
ib) Inaccessible . , 


2,25,714 

51,518 

2,15,139 

53,562 

2. By legal status 

(a) Reserved 

ib) Protected 

(c) UneJassed 

Total 

2,77,232 

2,68,701 


1,32,975 

45,532 

98,725 

1,38,791 

64,911 

64,999 

3. By composition 

ia) Coniferous 

ib) Broad leaved 

(/) Sal 

(/f) Teak 

(iii) Miscl 

Total 

2,77,232 

2,68,701 



14,107 

40,747 

16,784 

2,05,684 

9,736 

< 

40,449 

22,445 

1,96,071 


Total 

1 2,77,232 

2,68.701 

•Provisional. 
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Proiiuction 

Table 139 shows the quantity and value of timber and firewood 
produced during 1950-51 and 1955-56. 

TABLE 139 


PRODUCTION OF TIMBER AND FIREWOOD 


Type of wood 

Quantity (“OdO cubic ft.) 

Value ('000 rupees) 

1950-51 

1955-56* 

1950-51 

1955-56* 

Timber 

10,56,76 

11,98,67 

13,90,54 

16,32,11 

Round wood 

2,95,49 

2,54,37 

1,04,68 

2,06,26 

Pulp and match-wood 

4,75 

14,81 

61 

32,89 

Fire-wootl 

39,43,19 

32,60,57 

3,92,47 

5,54,98 

Charcoal wood 

2,75,69 

5,56,61 

10,77 1 

20,04 

Total 

55,75,58 

52,85,03 

19,08,07 

24,46,28 


Apart from providing the raw materials for paper, match-wood and 
plywood industries, forests are also the source of a number of minor forest 
products like gum, resins, tanning materials, medicinal herbs, etc., which 
are essential for certain industries or serve as valuable articles of export. 
Table 140 shows the value of minor forest produce during the years 1950-51 
and 1955-56. 

TABLE 140 


VALUE OF MINOR FOREST PRODUCE 

{in thousand rupees) 


Year 

Bamboos 
and Canes 

Fibres & 
Flosses 

Gum and 
Resins 

Other minor 
products 

1 otal 

1950-51 

1,52,00 

52 

41,93 

4,98,03 

6.92,48 

1955-56* 

1,36,78 

43 

1,01,42 

5,63,11 

8.01,74 


Development Schemes 

Forestry schemes for which Rs. 20*92 crores have been provided in the 
Second Plan aim at the rehabilitation of about 2,50,000 acres of degraded 
forests and the plantation of 89,000 acres with commercially important 
species like teak, 16,700 acres with industrially important plantations 
like wattle, blue-gum, etc., and 92,000 acres with match-wood plantations. 
Besides, plantations of fuel and fodder species are proposed along canal 
banks, roads, railway lines, and on the village waste lands and as shelter 
belts. The programme also provides for the development of forest 
roads, adoption of better techniques of limber extraction, establishment of 
timber treating and seasoning plants, and preservation of wild life. Jn 
addition to the existing Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, a Forest 
Research Centre has also been established in the southern region and for 
that purpose the Mysore Government’s research laboratory at Bangalore 
was taken over by the Central Government. 

Extraction of Andamans timber is now being increasingly done to 
meet home demand. During the period April to September 1959 
23,307 tons of timber was extracted by Government in the middle and south 
islands and 7,431 tons by a private company in north islands. Exports 
to mainland during the same period were 12,164 tons by Government and 
7,795 tons by the private company. During this period, no timber was 
exported to any foreign country. 

Soil Conservation 

Soil conservation programmes undertaken by the States during 1959-60 
included 180 schemes designed to benefit an area of 9*46 lakh acres and 


♦Provisional. 
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involving Central assistance amounting to Rs. 3*8 crores. Six PilottDe- 
monstration Programmes for soil conservation works in the Bhakra Nangal 
catchment area were also sanctioned as Centrally sponsored schemes, at a 
cost of Rs. 20 lakhs. For facilitating extensive adoption of dry farming 
practices as a method of increasing agricultural production, 40 demonstra- 
tion projects, each covering a complete watershed of about 1,000 acres, 
have been sanctioned in a number of States, The Desert-Afforestation 
and Soil Conservation Station at Jodhpur is being converted into a Central 
Arid Zone Research Institute in collaboration with the UNESCO. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND FISHERIES 

Table 141 shows the number of livestock, poultry and agricultural 
machinery according to the quinquennial censuses of 1951 and 1956. 

The object of Government policy in regard to the development of 
animal husbandry in the country is to develop the milk yielding capacity 
of well-defined milk breeds by selective breeding and upgrading of non- 
descript cattle, and improvement of draught breeds in milk yield without 
impairing the quality of the bullocks. The above objects are sought to be 
achieved through Key Village Scheme, Gaushala Development Scheme and 
Gosadan Scheme. 

TABLE 141 


CENSUS OF LIVESTOCK, POULTRY AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 



1956 

1951 


census* 

census 


(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

A — Livestock 



1. Cattle 



(a) Males over 3 years 

6,49 

6,18 

{b) Females over 3 years 

4,99 

4,99 

(c) Young stock . . 

4,38 

4,35 

Total Cattle 

15,87© 

15,52 







(a) Males over 3 year 

65 

68 

(W Females over 3 years 

2,23 

2,18 

(c) Young stock . . . . . . ... 

1,61 

1,48 

Total Buffaloes 

4,49 

4,34 

3. Sheep 

3,92 

3,90 

4, Goats 

5,54 

4.71 

5. Horses and ponies . , 

15 

15 

6. Other livestock** 

68 

64 

Total Livestock 

30,65 

29,26 

B — Poultry 

947 

735 

C — Agricultural Machinery 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

1, Ploughs 



(a) wooden 

3,66,15 

3,18,09 

(b) Iron 

13,67 1 

9,30 

2. Carts 

1,09,91 

98,54 

3. Surgarcane crushers 



(a) Worked by power 

23 

21 

(/>) Worked by bullocks 

5,45 

5,05 

4. Oil-engines (with pumps for irrigation purposes) 

1>22 

82 

5. Electric pumps (for irrigation purposes) 

55 i 

25 

6. Tractors (used for agricultural purposes only) , . 

21 

9 

7. Ghanies 



(a) Five seers and more 

96 

2,42 

(b) Less than five seers 

2,12 

2,04 


♦Figures are subject to revision. 

©Includes 86.200 for which details are not available, 
♦♦Comprises mules, donkeys, camels and pigs. 
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Key Village Scheme 

The All India Key Village Scheme initiated during the First Plan 
period, with a view to increasing milk production and raising the produc- 
tive efficiency of cattle in the country, is being continued with an expanded 
scope during the Second Plan. The main aspects of the expanded scheme 
are (0 expansion of existing artificial insemination centres, (/7) establish- 
ment of new rural and urban artificial insemination centres, (m) establish- 
ment of key village extension centres, (/v) subsidised rearing of superior 
calves, and (v) development of feed and fodder resources in the key village 
areas. With these objectives in view, the Second Plan envisages the expan- 
sion of 104 artificial insemination centres, establishment of 245 new arti- 
ficial insemination centres, 254 key village extension centres and the grant 
of subsidies for the maintenance of 34,545 selected improved calves. So far 
103 existing artificial insemination centres have been expanded and 191 new 
artificial insemination centres and 45 key village extension centres establish- 
ed. Subsidies have been provided for the rearing of 11,882 calves. 

Gosadan Scheme 

The Gosadan Scheme aims at the removal and segregation of old, 
infirm and unproductive cattle. Under this scheme, 27 gosadans had been 
established up to the end of 1958-59. One more gosadan was established 
in 1959-60. Eight gosadans were equipped with charmalayas for the 
economic and scientific utilisation of the hides and end-products of the 
carcasses. For eliminating damages to crops, a scheme for catching wild 
and stray cattle and their economic disposal has been sponsored as a part of 
the gosadan scheme and put into operation in Delhi, Punjab and Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

A scheme for the development of the existing Hide Flaying Centre at 
Bakshi-ka-Talab, Lucknow, was taken up during the year to provide train- 
ing in hide flaying, curing and carcass utilization, vegetable and mineral 
tanning and foot-wear and leather utilisation. At the training centre, 
established in Delhi last year for imparting training in scientific methods of 
hide flaying, curing and carcass utilisation, 40 candidates completed their 
training and 19 are under training. 

Gaushala Development Scheme 

During 1959-60, 32 new gaushalas were taken up for development, 
bringing the total number of gaushalas developed since the initiation of the 
Second Plan to 193. The objective of this scheme is to convert the existing 
gaushalas in the country into efficient centres for milk production and 
breeding better types of cattle. 

Dairy Schemes 

During 1959-60, a provision of Rs. 275 lakhs was made as Central 
assistance for completing dairy development schemes undertaken previous- 
ly and for starting new ones. Besides, an amount of Rs. 77.3 lakhs was 
provided for the Delhi milk scheme. 

The central dairy of the Delhi milk scheme started functioning on a 
modest scale from November 1, 1959. The milk colony at Madhavaram 
near Madras was started in November 1959 with 300 milch animals housed 
in one unit. The milk colony at Haringhata near Calcutta added 2,000 
milch animals to its number thus raising the total to about 5,000 ani- 
mals. The Haringhata milk plant enhanced the handling to about 1,300 
mds. of milk daily. The dairy at Aarey Milk Colony is handling 
nearly 5,000 mds. of milk daily. The dairy plant installed by the 
Guntur Co-operative Milk Union has been put into commission. Build- 
ings have been constructed for the dairies at Chandigarh, Gaya, Trivandrum, 
Bhopal, Agartala and Coimbatore and arrangements have been made for the 
M45DPD— 13 
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procurement and installation of equipment at these centres. Construction 
work has also been started for the dairies at Patna, Jaipur, Hissar and 
Lucknow and preliminaries completed for starting construction work at 
Agra, Nellore, Cuttack and Srinagar. 

The Kaira Co-operative Milk Union, Anand, continued to make steady 
progress in the production of butter, milk powder and condensed milk. 
Work has been in progress on buildings for the Amritsar milk products 
factory. Preliminaries were completed for starting the construction of a 
similar factory at Rajkot and three rural creameries at Barauni. Junagadh 
and Aligarh. 

A hostel with aid from the New Zealand Government was completed 
and inaugurated at the Aarey Milk Colony. Another £800,000 received as 
aid from New Zealand under the Colombo Plan was utilised for the Delhi 
milk scheme. An additional aid of £255,000 from that country is being 
utilised for securing equipment for Madras and Patna projects. The 
UNICEF made an additional contribution of $317,000 for the Rajkot 
and Ahmedabad projects. The UNICEF also made an allocation of one 
million dollars for Bombay’s second dairy project and $590,000 for the 
Bangalore dairy project. 

In-plant training of technical personnel from the States is being con- 
ducted at the milk plants at Aarey, Haringhata and Anand and fi\c persons 
have been deputed for training abroad under various foreign aid program- 
mes. 

Poultry Development 

The all-India poultry development scheme under the Second Five 
Year Plan aims at the establishment of 300 poultry extension-rw/?7-develop- 
ment centres and 5 regional poultry farms. During 1958-59, 149 poultry 
extension centres were set up while 54 centres were proposed to be establish- 
ed during 1959-60. Four regional poultry farms have been set up in 
Delhi, Bombay, Orissa and Himachal Pradesh. 

Fisheries Development 

Special attention is being given to exploratory fishing in olT-shore 
waters, fisheries technological improvements, training, and the solution of 
vital research problems of marine and inland fisheries. The FAO, TCM 
and Indo-Norwegian Foundation continued to render valuable technical 
assistance in the development programmes and in the implementation of 
specific projects of both Central and State Governments. 

One more extension unit was established during the year at Raipur 
in Madhya Pradesh for promoting inland fisheries work. The nine fisher- 
ies extension units already established in different parts of the country 
maintained progress in the augmentation of fish seed resources, rendering 
of assistance to fishermen and fishermen’s cooperatives and training of 
village level workers in fisheries work. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

The first Agricultural Labour Enquiry which was conducted in 1950-51 
to collect data on employment, earning, cost and level of living and inde- 
btedness of agricultural labourers in India estimated that the total number 
of agricultural labour families was about 176 lakhs. Of these, 50 per- 
cent, i,e., about 88 lakhs, owned some land and the rest were landless. 
As regards employment, casual adult male agricultural labourers were 
employed for 200 days while attached male workers, who formed 15 per 
cent of the total number of agricultural labourers, were employed for 326 
days in the year. The quantum of self-employment available to casual male 
workers was 75 days. They remained unemployed for 90 days mainly due 
to want of work. 
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The average daily wage of casual male agricultural labourers after 
evaluation in cash of perquisites and payments in kind worked out to 
Rs. 1.09 and Rs. L08 for agricultural and non-agricultural operations 
respectively. The average annual income per agricultural labour family 
(casual and attached taken together) was Rs. 447 and average annual ex- 
penditure Rs. 461. About 44.5 per cent of agricultural labour families 
(casual and attached taken together) were in debt. The average debt per 
family was Rs. 105. 

A Second All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted 
during 1956-57 in about 3,600 villages on almost similar lines as the first 
enquiry (1950-51), with a view to finding out the effect of development 
programmes launched under the First Five Year Plan on the employment 
position, wages and earnings and levels of living of agricultural workers. 
The results of this enquiry have not yet been published. 

Minimum- Wage Fixation in Agriculture 

One of the protective measures to improve the income of agricultural 
labourers is the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 which inter-alia applies to 
employment in agriculture. Linder this legislation, minimum wages for 
agricultural workers have been fixed throughout the States of Kerala, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi and Tripura and for specified areas in the 
States of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madina Pradesh, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Minimum 
wages have also been fixed by the Central Government in certain agricul- 
tural demonstration farms and military farms under the Central Minis- 
tries of Food and Agriculture and Defence respectively. 



CHAPTER XXI 


LAND REFORM* 

The First Five Year Plan recognised that the pattern of land owner- 
ship and cultivation was a fundamental issue in national development. 
It made certain recommendations for bringing about a gradual transition 
from a land system based on the exploitation of the cultivator to one in 
which the actual tiller would receive the maximum return from his labour 
and have the requisite incentive to raise productivity in agriculture. The 
policy was restated in the Second Plan with certain shifts in emphasis and 
direction necessitated by the experience gained during the First Plan period. 
The objectives at present are, firstly, to remove such impediments in the way 
of agricultural production as arise from the character of the agrarian struc- 
ture and to create conditions for evolving as speedily as possible an agrarian 
economy with high levels of efficiency and productivity and, secondly, to 
establish an egalitarian society and eliminate social inequalities. 

ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES 

Most of the work relating to the enactment of laws for the acquisition 
of intermediary tenures has been undertaken and intermediaries have almost 
entirely been abolished; the occupants have been brought into direct contact 
with the State and uncultivated lands, forests, etc., have been acquired and 
are being administered directly by the States or through local agencies such 
as the village panchayats. 

The progress made in the implementation of the programme of abolition 
of intermediaries in the States is shown below. 


State 

Present Position 

Andhra Pradesh 

. . Zamindari and prc-1936 inam estates have been abolish- 
ed in the area covered by the former Stale of Andhra. 
Acquisition of post-1936 inam estates is in progress. 
Out of 1,062 such estates, 725 have been taken over. 
Steps are also being taken for conversion of minor 
inams into ryotwari holdings. Enquiries have b5en 
initiated in 8 lakhs of minor inams and pattas have 
been issued in some cases. In the Telangana area, 
jagirs have been abolished. Though legislation for 
abolition of inams was enacted in 1954, it has not 
yet been implemented. 

Assam 

Acquisition of rights of the intermediaries has been 
completed throughout Goalpara district. In 

Karimganj sub-division, survey and settlement is in 
progress and zamindaris will be resumed as soon 
as the record is prepared. 

Bihar 

Intermediaries have been abolished except in a few 
estates which could not be taken over due to legal 
difficulties. 

Bombay 

The abolition of non-ryotwari tenures has been com- 
pleted with the exception of certain inams. During 
1959, legislation was adopted for abolition of 
Bandhijama, Ugadia and such inam tenures in the f^rea 
covered by the former State of Bombay and ijara 
and aghat tenures in Saurashtra area. In the former 
Marathwada area, the Hyderabad Inam Abolition 
Act was amended to facilitate implementation and 
bringing all tenants in direct contact with the State. 


♦ For a brief account of the genesis and growth of the agrarian problem, see 
Chapter XXI of ‘INDIA 1958\ 
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State 

Present Position 

Jammu & Kashmir 

. . Legislation for abolition of intermediary interests in 
land held by occupancy tenants and inferior 
owners is under consideration of the State Govern- 
ment. A ceiling has, however, been imposed and 
no intermediary holds more than 22 i acres. 

Kerala 

. . The Bill for abolition of jenmi tenure in the Tra van- 
core area is awaiting enactment. Edavagai tenure 
has been abolished. 

Madhya Pradesh 

. . Intermediary tenures have generally been abolished. 
During 1959, a Bill was enacted to abolish muafis 
and inams in the former Madhya Bharat area. 

Madras 

, . Intermediaries have been abolished with the exception 
of post-1936 inams and minor inams. 

Mysore 

. . In the area of the former Mysore State, legislation for 
abolition of personal and miscellaneous inams 
has been under implementation. 1,776 out of 2,103 
such inams have vested in Government. 243 out of 
326 religious and charitable also vest in 

Government from April 1, 1959. In the Karnatak 
artajagirs have been resumed and legislation enacted 
for abolition of inams is under implementation. 

Orissa 

. . Superior rights in permanently settled and temporarily 
settled zamindari estates have been abolished. Abo- 
lition of inams and subordinate tenures of inter- 
mediary nature is in progress. 

Punjab 

, , Intermediary tenures like superior owners and land- 
lords of lands held by occupancy tenants have been 
abolished and inferior owners and occupancy tenants 
have been made owners of ^heir lands. 

Rajasthan 

. . In the former Rajasthan area, all settled jagirs with 
rental income above Rs. 5,000 have been resumed. 
Resumption of jagirs held by charitable institutions 
or those for the performance of religious services 
which were earlier excluded and other jagirs with 
income of Rs. 5,000 or less is in progress. During 
1959, a Bill for abolition of zamindari and hiswedari 
tenures was enacted. In the Ajmer area, abolition 
of estates is being completed. 

Uttar Pradesh 

. . Intermediaries have been abolished except in the 
Kumaon Hills in regard to which a Bill is before the 
State Legislature. Estates in Rampur area also 
vest in the State w.e.f. 26-1-59. 

West Bengal 

.. All intermediary interests were acquired by April 
1955. 

Delhi 

. . All intermediary interests have been acquired under the 
Delhi Land Reforms Act, 1954, 

Himachal Pradesh . . 

• 

. . Provision has been made in law for abolition of inter- 
mediary interests but has not been enforced. 

Tripura 

. . A Bill has been introduced for abolition of intermediary 
tenures. 


The following table gives the State-wise break-up of the estimates of 
the compensation payable and amount already paid to intermediaries. 
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TABLE 142 

COMPENSATION PAYABLE AND PAID FOR ABOLITION OF 
INTERMEDIARIES 

(in crores of rupees) 
iCompensa-, Amount 



tion and 
rehabilita- 
tion grant 
payable 

paid 

Andhra Pradesh 






16*24* 

11-23* 

Assam 






5*18 

0-46 

Bihar 






240*00 

4-61 

Bombay 






28*74 

7*96 

Kerala 






0*20 

— 

Madhya Pradesh 






22* 10 

9-78 

Madras 






6*37 

4-17t 

Mysore 






3*91 

1-07 

Orissa 






10*50 

0*47 

Rajasthan 






40*50 

6*74 

Uttar Pradesh 






179-00 

78-88** 

West Bengal . , 



•• 

•* 


70*00 

3*01 





Total 


622*74 

i 128-38 


TENANCY REFORM 

The principal objectives of tenancy reform recommended by the Plan- 
ning Commission are ; (/) reduction of rents, (//) security of tenure and (in) 
ownership for tenants. The progress made in these directions is outlined 
below, 

Andhra Pradesh 

In the former Andhra area, tenants in possession on June 1, 1956, were 
given a minimum term of three years. It has been extended for another 
year. Tenants admitted after June 1956, got a minimum term of six years. 
The rent is not to exceed 50 per cent of the gross produce for lands under 
Government irrigation sources, 45 per cent in the case of dry lands and 
28^ per cent in the case of irrigation by baling. 

In the Telangana area, tenants are classified into (/) protected tenants 
(all tenants of persons owning an area of more than three family holdings 
and tenants in continuous possession for six years on prescribed dat^s), and 
(ii) ordinary tenants. Protected tenants have fixity of tenure. Owners were 
given a right to resume before 4-2-1959 land for i^rsonal cultivation up to 
three family holdings. Protected tenants have a right to acquire ownership 
up to one family holding provided the owner’s holding is not reduced below 
two family holdings. In Khammam district and the Mulug taluk of the 
Warangal district ownership has been conferred on all such protected 
tenants. 13,611 such tenants thus became owners in respect of 97,901 dry 
acres. The purchase price varies between 6 and 15 times the rent and is 
payable in half-yearly instalments not exceeding 16. The rent is not to 
exceed one-fourth of the gross produce in the case of irrigated lands and 
one-fifth in other cases. Proposals are being formulated for a unified 
legislation for tenancy reform for the Andhra and Telangana regions. 

Assam 

A landlord may, before 18-2-1963, resume land from tenants for per- 
sonal cultivation up to 33^ acres subject to a minimum of 3^ acres lentil 

* Includes figures for the whole of the former State of Hyderabad. 

t Does not include ad interim payments made in lieu of interests and annuities to 
religious and charitable institutionsamounting to Rs. 1‘19 crores and Rs. 0-72 
crore respectively. 

** Does not include interim annuity, interest and contributions to religious and 
charitable institutions which, during 19S8-39, amounted to Rs. 23*3 lakhs. 
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fiSternative land is provided. The right of resumption is permitted to owners 
whose principal source of income for maintenance is from cultivation of 
land. Innon-resumablearea, tenants have fixity of tenure. In the Goalpara 
district, an under-raiyat acquires right of occupancy if he has been in con- 
tinuous possession for 12 years. The crop-share rent is not to exceed 
one-fourth where the cost of cultivation is met by the landlord, and one-fifth 
in other cases. The cash rent payable by a tenant in permanently settled 
areas is not to exceed 100 per cent of rent payable by his landlord; it is 50 
per cent in temporarily settled areas. Proposals for conferment of right of 
purchase in respect of non-resumable area arc under consideration, 

Bihar 

Right of occupancy accrues to an under-raiyat after 12 years of conti- 
nuous possession. Cash rent is not to exceed by more than 50 per cent 
of the rental value, if the land is held under a registered lease, and 25 per 
cent in other cases. The produce rent is not to exceed 7/20ths of the gross 
produce excluding chaff. 

A Bill has been introduced in the State Legislature for giving fixity 
of tenure for a period of 20 years subject to landlord’s right to resume 
for personal cultivation up to 30 acres of class I land or equivalent area. The 
tenant, however, is to be left with 5 acres. In case the landlord thereby 
cannot resume up to 30 acres, he may, in addition, resume half the area 
leased to tenants. In respect of non-resumable area, the tenant will have 
the option to purchase ownership on expiry of 20 years. If it is declared 
surplus on imposition of ceiling, the tenant in respect of surplus land in 
his possession may acquire ownership on vesting the surplus in the State. 
Leasing in future will be permitted in special cases. 

Bombay 

111 the area of the former State of Bombay, a landlord was permitted to 
resume one-half of the area, provided that, together with the land held 
under his personal cultivation, it did not exceed three economic holdings 
(12 to 48 acres). In the non-resumable area, with effect from April 
1, 1957, tenants were deemed to have acquired ownership except where the 
landlord had less than an economic holding (3 to 12 acres). It is reported 
that more than 13 lakh tenants thus acquired ownership in respect of nearly 
24 lakh acres. Landlords resumed 94,400 acres from 16,888 tenants on 
grounds of personal cultivation. The State Government propose to amend 
the law to enable the tenants of small holders also to become owners with 
effect from April 1, 1961, the landlord being permitted to resume up to 
one-half of an economic holding, that is 2 to 6 acres. 

In the Marathwada area, the position is the same as that 
obtaining in the Telangana area of Andhra Pradesh. Notification for con- 
ferment of ownership on tenants was issued in all districts. 36,176 tenants 
have thus purchased 3,86,430 acres. Legislation has been amended provid- 
ing for reduction of rent to one-sixth of the produce and conferring fixity of 
tenure and right of purchase on ordinary tenants as well. 

In Vidarbha region and Kutch area, provision has been made for fixity 
of tenure subject to landlord’s right to resume land up to three family holdings 
for personal cultivation. Provision has been made for enabling the State 
Government to transfer ownership to tenants with effect from April 1, 1961. 
Tenants have meanwhile an optional right to purchase, provided the landlord 
is left with one family holding. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

The limit of resumption of land for personal cultivation is 2 acres of 
wet land or 4 acres of dry land in Kashmir Province and 4 acres of wet 
land or 6 acres of dry land in Jammu Province. In the non-resumable area, 
tenants have fixity of tenure. The rent payable by tenants of owners of 
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more than 12| acres is not to exceed one-fourth of the gross produce fcfr 
wet land and one-third for dry land. 

Kerala 

In Cochin area, tenants have fixity of tenure and landowners have no 
right of resumption. The ejectment of crop sharers (who are not treated 
as tenants) has been stayed. In Travancore area also, the ejectment of 
tenants (including crop sharers) has been stayed. 

In 1959, the Kerala Agrarian Relations Bi/l, which includes provisions 
for comprehensive land reforms, was passed by the State Legislature. The 
Legislature was, however, dissolved before it could get President’s assent. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Legislation was enacted during 1959 for providing a uniform land revenue 
administration and land tenures throughout the reorganised State of Madhya 
Pradesh. It provides for fixity of tenure for tenants. The landlord is 
permitted to resume up to 25 acres of land subject to the condition, however, 
that the tenant is left with 25 acres if he has more than 5 years’ possession of 
10 acres in other cases. An acre of irrigated land would for this purpose be 
treated as 2 acres. The rent is not to exceed 2 to 4 times the land revenue. 
Provision has also been made for transfer of ownership to tenants in respect 
of non-resumable area on payment of 1 5 times the land revenue as compensa- 
tion to the landlord. Surrenders have been regulated. Tenants wrongfully 
ejected or dispossessed are entitled to restoration. 

Madras 

An interim measure for protection of tenants from eviction was adopted 
in 1955. It has been extended up to September 26, 1960. Rent is not to 
exceed 40 per cent of produce for irrigated lands (35 per cent where irrigation 
is supplemented by lift irrigation) and 33 J per cent in other cases. 

Mysore 

In 1959, an interim measure was adopted for staying ejectment of 
tenants, regulating surrenders and maintaining the status quo. Rents in 
Coorg were fixed at one-third of the produce. In other parts, rent continues 
to be regulated under earlier laws varying from one-sixth of the produce in 
the former Bombay area to two-fifths of the produce for wet lands in the 
former Madras area, 

A comprehensive Land Reforms Bill applicable to the entire reorganised 
State of Mysore was introduced in 1958. It has now been referred to a 
Joint Select Committee. 

Orissa 

Ejectment of tenants has been further stayed for a period of two years, 
that is, up to June 30, 1961. The maximum rent has been fixed at one-fourth 
of the gross produce but not exceeding 4 to 6 maunds of paddy per acre. 
A comprehensive Land Reforms Bill has been introduced in the State 
Legislature and referred to a Select Committee. 

Punjab 

In the former Punjab area, tenants have been given fixity of tenure 
subject to landlords’ ri^t to resume up to 30 standard acres. The tenant 
thereby is, however, not to be left with less than 5 standard acres. Similar 
provision has also been made for the former Pepsu area. Tenants in con- 
tinuous possession of land for 12 years on December 3, 1953, will, however, 
have complete security of tenure in an area up to 15 standard acres. The 
rent is not to exceed one-third of the gross produce or value thereof. 
Throughout Punjab, provision has also been made for an optional right of 
purchase b tenants. 
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Rajasthan 

A tenant is entitled to retain an area which yields a net annual income 
of Rs, 1,200. The excess land held by a tenant can be resumed by the land- 
lord. During 1959, legislation was enacted enabling the State Government 
to confer ownership on tenants in respect of non-resumable area. The 
tenant, however, can opt to continue as tenant. 

Uttar Pradesh 

All tenants and sub-tenants have been brought into direct relationship 
with the State. They will continue to pay rents to the State at the existing 
rates and the State will pay compensation to the landlords out of its increased 
revenues. 1 5 lakh sub-tenants and tenants of Khudkasht holding 20 lakh 
acres have thus been brought in direct contact with the State. 

West Bengal 

All rent-receiving interests have been acquired by the State and the 
under-raiyats and tenants have been brought into direct relationship with 
the State. Crop sharers {bargadars) do not get tenancy status. An owner 
who owns less than 1\ acres can resume the entire holding from a 
bargadar. Other owners can resume two-thirds of the areas leased. Crop 
share is not to exceed 50 per cent of the produce if the landlord contributes 
the cost of cultivation, and 40 per cent if he does not. 

Union Territories 

In Delhi, tenants have been made owners of land on payment of a price 
ranging between 4 and 48 times the land revenue. 25,000 acres were thus 
transferred to 18,000 tenants and sub-tenants. 

In Himachal Pradesh, occupancy tenants have optional rights to 
acquire ownership on payment of compensation, while in regard to non- 
occupancy tenancy the landlord can resume for personal cultivation one- 
fourth of his tenancy subject to a maximum limit of 5 acres. The rent 
is not to exceed one-fourth of the gross produce. 

In Manipur, ejectment of tenants has been stayed. In Tripura, tenants 
enjoy fixity of tenure. Bills for comprehensive land reform measures were 
introduced during 1959 for Manipur and Tripura. 


CEILING ON HOLDINGS 


The principle that there should be a ceiling on land holdings was accept- 
ed in the First Plan, It was suggested that a census of land holdings and 
cultivation should be held to make available the data relevant to the deter- 
mination of the ceiling limit. The census was held in most of the States 
(see later in the chapter). The Second Plan reiterates the recommendation 
that there should be a ceiling at three family holdings and recommends that 
steps should be taken in each State to impose ceiling at existing holdings 
during the Second Plan period. 

Ceiling has two aspects, namely, (i) ceiling on future acquisition, and 
(i7) ceiling on existing holdings. Ceiling on future acquisition has been 
imposed in the following States. 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bombay 


Jammu & Kashmir 
Madhya Pradesh 
Mysore 


Telangana area 

Bombay area (former) 
Marathwada area 
Saurashtra area 
Vidarbha area 
Kutch area 


Bombay area (former) 
Hyderabad area (former) 


12 to 180 acres 
50 acres 
12 to 48 acres 
12 to 180 acres 
60 to 120 acres 

21 to 120 acres 
36 to 1 35 acres 

22 f acres 

To be prescribed 
12 to 48 acres 
2 to 180 acres 
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Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal . . 
Delhi 


30 standard acres 
30 to 90 acres 
1 2 i acres 
25 acres 

30 standard acres 


Legislation has been enacted in the following States for ceiling on 
existing holdings. 

Andhra Pradesh .. .. Telangana area 18 to 270 acres 

Assam 50 acres 

Bombay .. .. .. Marathvvada area 18 to 270 acres 

Vidarbha area 42 to 240 acres 

Kutch area 72 to 270 acres 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 22 i acres 

Mysore Hyderabad area 18 to 270 acres 

(former) 

Punjab Pepsu area 30 standard acres (in case of dis- 

placed persons 40 standard 
acres) 

West Bengal 25 acres 

Himachal Pradesh . . 30 acres in Chamba district and 

area assessed at Rs. 125 in 


other areas 


In the former Punjab area, Government have been authorised to settle 
tenants on land under personal cultivation by landlords in excess of 30 
standard acres. 

The implementation of legislation for imposition of ceiling on existing 
holdings has been completed in Jammu and Kashmir where 2-3 lakh acres 
have been distributed. In West Bengal, the State Government have come into 
possession of 1 - 3 lakh acres of agricultural land which is being leased out to 
landless workers at present on a yearly basis. More area will become avail- 
able as implementation proceeds. In the Pepsu area of Punjab and in 
Assam rules have been framed and declarations by land-owners as to the 
extent of land held by them are being submitted. 

Legislation has been undertaken for imposition of ceilings on holdings 
in the following States. 


State 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Bill as introduced) 

Bihar 

(Bill as introduced) 
Bombay 

(Draft Bill as published) 
Kerala 

(Bill as passed) 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bill as introduced) 

Mysore 

(Bill as introduced) 

Orissa 

(Bill as introduced) 
Rajasthan 

(Bill as reported by Select 
Committee) 

UUar Pradesh 
(Bill as introduced) 

Delhi 

(Bill as reported by Select 
Committee) 

Manipur 

(Bill as reported by Select 
Committee) 

Tripura 

(Bill as reported by Select 
Committee) 


Future acquisition 

Land yielding net income 
of Rs. 3.600 

30 to 90 acres 

Land yielding net income 
of Rs. 3,600, or existing 
limit, whichever is lower 

15 to 37i acres 

32 to 96 acres 

Land yielding net income 
of Rs. 3,600 

33 to 99 acres 

30 standard acres 


40 to 80 acres 
30 standard acres 


25 acres 


25 standard acres 


Existing holdings 

Land yielding net income 
of Rs. 5,400 
30 to 90 acres 

Land yielding net income 
of Rs. 3,600 

15 to 371 acres 

32 to 96 acres 

Land yielding net in- 
come of Rs. 3,600 

33 to 99 acres 

30 standard acres 

40 to 80 acres 
30 standard acres 

25 acres 

25 standard acres 
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CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

Both the First and Second Plans have emphasised the need for the con- 
solidation of holdings. The Planning Commission recommended that the 
consolidation of holdings should be undertaken in Community Project areas 
as a task of primary importance to the agricultural programme. They have 
now completed a study of the methods evolved so far with a view to making 
available the best existing experience in tackling the problem. 

During the First Plan period, about 21 lakh acres were consolidated in 
Bombay, 29 lakh acres in Madhya Pradesh, 48 lakh acres in Punjab, 13 
lakh acres in Pepsu and 44 lakh acres in U.P. Work is in progress in one 
tehsil each in 21 districts in U.P. State plans for the Second Plan period 
include a provision for Rs. 373 lakhs for the purpose. The target (excepting 
some States for which figures are not available) is 360 lakh acres. In Bombay, 
legislation has been enacted for unification of the law relating to consolida- 
tion of holdings in the entire State. The Uttar Pradesh Consolidation of 
Holdings {Amendment) Act, 1958, aims at removing delays in consolidation 
operations and other shortcomings. 

During 1959, laws were introduced in Andhra Pradesh, Assam and 
Mysore containing provisions regarding consolidation of holdings. In 
Madhya Pradesh, a comprehensive Ltj/arf Revenue Code was enacted to 
facilitate consolidation of holdings. 

The following table shows the progress of consolidation of holdings 
in different States up to June 30, 1959. 


TABLE 143 

CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 


State/Union 

Territory 

Provision 

for 

1956~~61 

(Rs. 

lakhs) 

Target 

for 

1956— 61 
(in lakh 
acres) 

Work* 
completed 
up to 
30-6-59 
(in lakh 
acres) 

Workt 

in 

progress 
as on 
30-6-59 
(in lakh 
acres) 

Andhra Pradesh 

20 -53 

(a) 5 -00 

Nil 

2-36 

Assam 

14-25 

13-82 

Nil 

** 

Bihar 

18-97 

9-50 

Nil 

0-72 

Bombay 

79-39 

72-81 

18-12 

18-95 

Jammu and Kashmir 

— 



Nil 


Kerala 



— 

Nil 

** 

Madhya Pradesh 

54-25 

(b) 16*25 

33-39 

2-60 

Madras 

14-20 

N.F. 

Nil 


Mysore 

14-51 

(c) 15-04 

7-49 

4-01 

Orissa 

5 00 

N.F. 

Nil 


Punjab 

95-00 

157*72 

95-55 

42-83 

Rajasthan 

32-50 

10-00 

3-97 

7*16 

Uttar Pradesh 

id) 

50-00 

30-70 

26-45 

West Bengal 

14-25 

N.A. 

Nil 


Delhi 

2-85 

0-59 

2-02 

Suspended 

since 

31-8-55 

Himachal Pradesh 

9-50 

MS 

0*63 

0-20 

Manipur 

0-29 

(e) 

Nil ' 


Total 

375-49 

351-91 

191-87 

105-28 


♦The expression “work completed** in the above table refers to areas where, after 
finalising the consolidation schemes, the possession of new holdings has actually been 
transferred. 

tThe expression “work in progress** means areas where the consolidation schemes 
are in various stages of implementation. ♦•Not yet taken up. 

• (o) For Telangana area only. Old Andhra area — no target fixed. 

(b) Target for Mahakosal region has been fixed. For other areas, it is under 
consideration. 

(c) Target for 4 districts of the former Bombay State. 

(</) Consolidation scheme was outside the Plan; now it is being included in Annual 
Plans. 

(e) Proposed to be taken up after finalisation of survey, 

N,F.— Not fixed. N.A.— Not available. 
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SUB-DIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION 

The operation of the laws of inheritance has resulted in the sub-division 
and fragmentation of holdings to the detriment of agricultural production. 
The policy is to restrain this tendency. 

Legislation for the prevention of fragmentation was undertaken in 
Bombay, Delhi, Punjab and Pepsu before the commencement of the 
First Plan. Since then Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and the former State of Hyderabad enacted 
legislation regulating transfers and partitions with a view to 
preventing break up of a holding or diminution in the size of a plot 
below a certain minimum. In most States, legislative measures 
were adopted in order to prevent excessive fragmentation or sub-division. 
There have been administrative difficulties in implementing these pro- 
visions. Only Bombay has reported that the provisions regarding pre- 
vention of fragmentation have been effective. During 1959, a minimum 
limit of 5 acres was fixed for irrigated land and 10 acres for unirrigated 
land for the entire State in Madhya Pradesh. 

CENSUS OF LAND HOLDINGS 

Census of land holdings and cultivation has been carried out in the 
former 22 States. Except Bihar, the census results for other States are 
available. In Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Madras, 
it was a complete enumeration of holdings. In Punjab, Mysore, Delhi 
and Himachal Pradesh, the census wfis restricted to holdings of 10 acres 
or above. In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan and Kerala, the 
census was based on sample surveys. In Assam, West Bengal and Jammu 
and Kashmir no fresh census was taken as decisions relating to ceilings 
were taken on the basis of data already available. 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

The ultimate solution of the land problem, as envisaged in the First 
and Second Plans, is co-operative village management. In the First Plan, 
co-operative farming was viewed as a method by which small and middle 
farmers could bring into existence sizeable farm units which would facilitate 
the application on a wider scale of scientific knowledge, increase in 
capital investment and rise in the productivity of land. During this period, 
almost all States issued bye-laws for co-operative farming societies and 
framed rules for assisting them. 

The main task visualised for the Second Plan period is to take such 
essential steps as will provide a sound foundation for the development 
of co-operative farming. 

The Standing Committee of the National Development Council 
considered the programme of co-operative farming at its meeting in Sep- 
tember 1957, and decided that 3,000 co-operative farming experiments 
should be carried out during the rest of the Second Plan period. 

The Lok Sabha adopted a non-official resolution on March 28, 1959, 
envisaging the formation of service co-operatives as a first step towards 
the introduction of co-operative farming in the country. The Govern- 
ment of India set up a working group on June 11, 1959, to help the 
formulation of a programme to ensure the availability of financial and 
other facilities, technical knowledge and guidance to those who voluntarily 
decide to establish joint farming societies in the country. The report, of 
the group which was released on February 15, 1960, outlines a programme 
indicating the preparatory work and other requirements regarding the 
formation of co-operative farming societies. The group has also suggested 
that 320 pilot projects, at the rate of one in every district, be carried out 
during the next four years in selected blocks. In its opinion, existing 
legislation in some States under which a minority of cultivators can be 
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forced by the majority to join a co-operative society is contrary to the 
basic principles of voluntariness and undesirable on practical grounds. 

The following table shows the State-wise break-up of the co-opera- 
tive societies, number of people working under these societies and area 
of land under co-operative cultivation up to June 30, 1958. 

TABLE 144 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING SOCIETIES 


State/Union Territory 

No. of 
societies 

No. of 
people or 
families 
working 
under these 
co-opera- 
tives (no. of 
members 
actually 
working) 

Area of 
land under 
co-operative 
cultivation 
(gross 
cultivated 
area) 
(acres) 

Andhra Pradesh 

8* 

41 r 

fn 

Assam 

184 

4,977 

13,444 

Bihar 

26 

252 

3,114 

Bombay 

510 

14,969 

49,535 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5 

582 

1,076 

Kerala 

9 

1,714 

4,051-96 

Madhya Pradesh 

201 

2,830 

36,182 

Madras 

44 

2,712 

9,269*39 

Mysore 

128 

3,406 

17,580 

Orissa 

28 

338 

2,153 

Punjab 

678 

6,253 

1,27,587 

Rajasthan 

103 

627 

7,610 

Uttar Pradesh 

262 

2,980 

37,712 

West Bengal 

161 

2,500 

13,220 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

31 

800 

N.A. 

Delhi 

21 

1,247 

5,160 

Himachal Pradesh 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Manipur 

15 

485 

459 

Tripura 

20 

«i,180 

4,895 

Total 

2,442** 

48,263 

3,33,766 


BHOODAN 

The Bhoodan or voluntary land gift movement owes its inspiration 
to Acharya Vinoba Bhave. Describing the aims of the movement, Acharya 
Bhave says : “In a just and equitable order of society, land must belong to 
all. That is why we do not beg for gifts but demand a share to which the 
poor are rightly entitled.” The main objective is to “propagate the right 
thought by which social and economic maladjustments can be corrected 
without serious conflicts”. 

In its practical application, it takes the shape of asking for voluntary 
donations of one-sixth of the land for redistribution among the landless. 
In the non-agricultural sector, the movement assumes various forms such 
as Sampattidan (donations of money or other resources), Buddhidan and 
Jivandan (dedication of one’s mental abilities and life to the achievement 
of the Bhoodan ideals), Sadhandan and Grihdan. 

The movement which began on a modest scale on April 18, 1951, 
now covers the length and breadth of India. The target is to obtain 500 
lakh acres of land so that it may be possible to provide some land for 
cultivation to every rural family. The movement has now widened out 
into Gramdan, i.e., donations of entire villages, the ideal being that all land 
should belong to the village community as a whole. 

•This excludes 1,035 field labour and land colonization co-operative societies, 
etc., which have been classified as tenant fanning societies in the State. 

••This includes joint collective, better and tenant farming co-operative societies. 
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The Second Plan recognised that the practical success which is achieved 
in the development of gramdan villages will have great significance for co- 
operative village development. At a conference convened by the Akhil 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh in September 1957 at Yelwal (Mysore State), 
the desirability of the closest co-operation between the community deve- 
lopment programme and the gramdan movement was emphasised. The 
matter was discussed by a working group in the Ministry of Community 
Development and after further consideration at the Development Com- 
missioners’ conference held at Mt. Abu in May 1958, certain decisions 
were arrived at for closer co-operation between bhoodan and gramdan. 
Gramdan villages will now receive preference in the matter of opening 
community development blocks and starting of other community develop- 
ment activities. 

Legislation has been adopted for facilitating donation and distribu- 
tion of bhoodan lands in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay (Saurashtra 
area), Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. Administrative instructions 
have been issued in Bombay and Kerala. Special legislation for manage- 
ment of gramdan villages has been passed in Rajasthan. It is under con- 
sideration in other States. 

Financial assistance given by the State Governments to the movement 
since 1955-56 is shown below. 


TABLE 145 

ASSISTANCE TO BHOODAN 

{In thousands of rupees) 


Statc/Union territory 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Andhra Pradesh 

_ 



30 

2*0 

0*5 

Bihar 

330 

1000 

I860 

150*0 

50*0 

Bombay 







(i) Vidarbha 

* 

* 

200 




(//) Saurashtra . . • . , 

25-3 

25-3 

16-9 

45 -O® 

45 -0® 

Kerala 


— 

6*9 

28*0 


— 

Madhya Pradesh 







(i) Madhya Pradesh 

500 

50-0 

300 

15*01 



(//) Madhya Bharat 

150 

30-0 

200 

10*0 


60*0 

(Hi) Bhopal 

— 

— 

— 

2-5 



(iv) Vindhya Pradesh 

— 

— 

50 

3*7 



Madras 

— ' 

— 

— 

I* 

0 

13*8 

Orissa 

35-4 ! 

3*6 

335*0 

20*0 

335*2 

Punjab 

— 

— 

50 

5*0 

— 

Rajasthan 

100 1 

25-0 

30 0 

5*0 

— 

Uttar Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

50*0 

50*0 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

50 


_ 

— 


Rupees 11.92 lakhs in 1956-57 and Rs. 10 lakhs in 1957-58 were sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India. A scheme for the resettlement of 
landless workers in bhoodan lands in Bihar on a co-operative basis costing 
Rs. 2.50 lakhs was also sanctioned in 1957-58. Another scheme for 
financial assistance to agricultural landless families settled on bhoodan 
lands in Bihar costing Rs. 30 lakhs has been sanctioned. The Ministry 
of Community Development and Co-operation has been supplying bhoodan 
literature to Community development blocks. Rupees 1.82 lakhs were 
spent on this scheme in 1958-59 and Rs. 2.65 lakhs are expected to be 
spent during 1959-60. The same Ministry has sanctioned a scheme during 
1959-60 for financial assistance for development of village and small-scale 
industries in gramdan and gramsankalp villages to the extent of Rs. 1.66 
lakhs and Rs. 2.1 lakhs respectively. 

*Included in former Madhya Pradesh area. 

® For the entire Bombay State. 
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Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bombay, Kerala and Madras Governments 
have also made provisions for advancing loans for development work in 
gramdan villages and subsidising special Sarvodaya co-operative societies 
in such villages. 

The region-wise break-up of land collection and distribution and do- 
nation of villages under the movement up to November 30, 1959, is as 
follows. 


TABLE 146 

BHOODAN AND GRAMDAN DONATIONS 


State or Region 

Area of 
land 
donated 
(in 

acres) 

Area of 
land 
distri- 
buted 
(in acres) 

Gramdan 

(No.) 

Andhra Pradesh 

2,41,950 

95,278 

481 

Assam 

23,196 

225 

127 

Bihar I 

21.22,910 

2.42,253 

153 

Bombay 

(0 Gujarat 

47,486 

11,527 

63 

07) Saurashtra 

31,237 

8,185 

2 

(Hi) Vidarbha 

86,778 

45,000 

— 

Delhi 

396 

157 


Himachal Pradesh 

1,568 

21 



Kerala 

29,021 

2,126 

543 

Madhya Pradesh 

(i) Madhya Bharat 

2,74,657 

33,9241 


07) Mahakoshal 

1,18,353 

552 [ 

74 

(Hi) Vindhya Pradesh 

11,195 

3.670j 


Mysore 

19,989 

2,694 

66 

Punjab 

19,929 

5,653 

2 

Rajasthan 

4,28,173 

81,101 

234 

Tamilnad 

70,823 

2,349 

254 

Uttar Pradesh 

4,11,484 

1,27,835 

59 

Utkal 

3,93,466 

1,18,335 

1,946 

West Bengal 

12,6y 

3,673 

26 

Total 

1 44,09,636 

8,40,909 

4,565 


^mjFfSjeOtirm luiriuiQs ” 



CHAPTER XXII 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

The idea of co-operation took concrete shape in India for the first 
time in 1904 when the Co-operative Credit Societies Act — a measure 
designed to combat rural indebtedness and provide for credit societies— 
was passed. Non-credit forms of co-operation in such activities as pro- 
duction, purchase, sale, insurance, housing, etc., and the creation of unions 
of primary co-operative societies for mutual control and audit, and of 
central and provincial banks to help the primary societies with credit 
were statutorily provided for in 1912. The Madagan Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in 1914, recommended greater 
non-official participation in the movement. 

Although co-operation became a “Provincial” subject under the 1919 
Act, the Government of India continued to take interest in the growth of 
the movement and established the Agricultural Credit Department in the 
Reserve Bank of India in 1935. The Co-operative Planning Committee 
appointed in 1945 recommended that primary societies should be con- 
verted into multi-purpose societies and that efforts should be made 
to bring 50 per cent of the villages and 30 per cent of the rural population 
within the ambit of the reorganised societies within a period of 10 years. 
It was also urged that the Reserve Bank should provide greater assistance 
to co-operatives. 

The Committee of Direction appointed by the Reserve Bank of India 
in 1951 surveyed the rural credit structure of the country and its report 
was published in December 1954. The survey revealed that co-operatives 
supplied only 3 per cent of the total borrowings of the agriculturists and 
the Government art equally insignificant proportion. The Committee 
recommended an “integrated scheme of rural credit,” the salient features 
of which are (a) State partnership in co-operative institutions at all levels; 
(b) full co-ordination between credit and other allied economic activities, 
especiall)? marketing and processing; (c) development, at the base, of 
viable primary agricultural credit societies; (d) establishment of a network 
of warehousing organisations; and (e) facilities for the training of 
co-operative personnel at all levels. The Committee also recommended 
the conversion of the Imperial Bank into the State Bank of India which, 
through its branches, could provide vastly extended remittance facilities 
for co-operative and other banks and endeavour to be responsive to the 
needs of co-operative Institutions, especially those connected with credit, 
marketing and processing. Suitable amendments to the Reserve Bank 
oflndia Act and the establishment at the centre of a National Co-operative 
Development and Warehousing Board were also recommended. While 
financial help for the reorganisation of the credit stmeture by such means 
as State participation in the share capital of co-operative credit institutions 
was to be given by the Reserve Bank, the planned development of co- 
operative activities in the sphere of production, processing, marketing 
and storage was to be the responsibility of the Central and St^te 
Governments. 

An important policy decision taken in 1959, in partial modification of 
earlier decisions made by the Government of India, was that as a general 
rule the area of operation of a primary credit society should be one 
village, and where the village is very small two or more may be combined so 
that the total population covered should not exceed about 1,000. 
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The National Agricultural Credit (Long-term Operations) Fund 
set up in February 1956 (by an amendment to the Reserve Bank of India 
Act carried out earlier in May 1955) with an initial contribution of Rs. 10 
crores was augmented by further annual contribution of Rs. 5 crores in 
the years 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59. This Fund is to be used 
for (a) grant of long-term loans to State Governments to enable them to 
contribute to the share capital of co-operative credit institutions; (d) 
provision of medium-term agricultural loans to State co-operative banks; (c) 
grant of long-term loans to central land mortgage banks; and (^/) purchase 
of debentures of central land mortgage banks. The National Agricul- 
tural Credit (Stabilisation) Fund set up at the same time with an initial 
allotment of Rs. 1 crore during 1955-56 received a further contribution 
of Rs. 1 crore each in 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59. The Fund can be 
drawn upon for the purpose of giving medium-term loans to State co- 
operative banks to enable them to convert short-term credit into medium 
term credit, wherever necessary, because of drought, famine or similar 
calamities. Loans amounting to Rs. 5.92 crores were sanctioned from the 
Long-term Operations Fund of the Reserve Bank to 13 State Govern- 
ments to enable them to contribute to the share capital of co-operative 
credit institutions, of which Rs. 5.74 crores were availed of by them by 
the end of June 1959. No occasion has so far arisen for operating upon 
the Stabilisation Fund. 

A National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board 
was constituted on September 1, 1956, under the Agricultural Produce 
(Development and Warehousing) Corporations Act which came into force 
on August 1, 1956. The Board, which derives its finance from the Govern- 
ment of India, is intended to promote the development of co-operative 
activities in general and particularly to assist the progress of warehousing, 
processing and marketing. 

The Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corpo- 
rations Act envisaged the setting up of a Central Warehousing Corpora- 
tion and a State Warehousing Corporation for each State. The Central 
Warehousing Corporation — to set up warehouses al strategic centres 
such as ports and railway junctions — has already been established with 
an issued share capital of Rs. 10 crores and it has set up 18 warehouses 
so far; 13 State Warehousing Corporations — to build warehouses at other 
important centres — have also been formed and 105 warehouses set up 
by them are now in existence. 

The State Bank of India came into existence on July 1, 1955, as the 
result of the taking over, under an Act of Parliament, of the Imperial Bank 
of India. In pursuance of a statutory obligation requiring it to open not 
less than 400 branches within five years, the Bank opened 359 branches 
up to December 17, 1959. 

The Central Committee for Co-operative Training, constituted 
jointly by the Reserve Bank of India and the Government of India, 
has drawn up a comprehensive scheme of co-operative training covering 
all ranks of co-operative staff. There is an All-India Co-operative Training 
College at Poona for the training of senior officers of the co-operative 
departments and institutions; there are five regional training centres 
for the training of the intermediate grade personnel; and eight institutions 
for the training of block level co-operative officers working in the Com- 
munity Development Blocks. Special courses on co-operative mar- 
keting are organised at the five regional training centres and a special 
course in land mortgage banking at one of them. Training schools 
also exist in each State for the training of junior co-operative 
ofiScers. 

An integrated programme of co-operative development has been 
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drawn up for the Second Five Year Plan* period incorporating the im- 
portant recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Committee. Hither- 
to virtually restricted to the provision of credit, the movement will now 
encompass such spheres of economic activity as marketing, processing, 
warehousing, storage, etc. A target of Rs. 150 crores for short-term 
co-operative credit, Rs. 50 crores for medium-term credit and Rs. 25 
crores for long-term credit to be made available to the agriculturists 
through co-operative channels by the end of 1960-61 is aimed at. 
The organisation of 10,400 large-sized societies, 1,800 primary marketing 
societies, 35 co-operative sugar factories, 48 co-operative cotton gins and 
118 other co-operative processing societies is also provided for. It also 
envisages the construction of 350 warehouses by the Central and State 
Warehousing Corporations, 1,500 godowns for marketing societies and 
4,000 godowns for large-sized primary agricultural credit societies. 

During the year 1958-59, short-term credit limits sanctioned by the 
Reserve Bank to state co-operative banks for seasonal agricultural 
operations and marketing of crops at 2 per cent below the Bank Rate amoun- 
ted to Rs. 65.43 crores as against the preceding year's total of Rs. 48.24 
crores. In addition, credit limits aggregating Rs. 3.06 crores sanctioned 
in the preceding years were also operative for 1958-59. The outstandings 
against the state co-operative banks at the end of 1958-59 stood at Rs.56.27 
crores as compared to Rs. 40.47 crores at the end of 1957-58 and Rs. 23.32 
crores at the end of 1956-57. In addition, a credit limit of Rs. 2 crores 
was sanctioned at the Bank Rate for meeting the working capital re- 
quirements of co-operative sugar factories. Medium-term loans for 
agricultural purposes amounting to Rs. 4.52 crores were sanctioned to 
nine state co-operative banks at 2 per cent below the Bank Rate as 
against Rs. 7.72 crores sanctioned to 12 state co-operative banks during 
the previous year. The outstandings at the end of 1958-59 in this regard 
stood at Rs. 5.77 crores as compared to Rs. 3.42 crores at the end 
of 1957-58. Apart from this, for financing the production and marketing 
activities of weavers’ co-operative societies, credit limits aggregating Rs.2.79 
crores at 1 J per cent below the Bank Rate were sanctioned during the 
year to 12 state co-operative banks. 

In addition to providing financial accommodation to state co-operative 
banks, the Reserve Bank also purchased, during 1958-59, ordinary deben- 
tures worth Rs. 1.69 lakhs floated by one central land mortgage bank, 
and subscribed Rs. 45.38 lakhs towards rural debentures issued by three 
central co-operative land mortgage banks. The rural debentures are 
floated by the central land mortgage banks as a method of mobilising 
rural savings through the agency of the co-operatives. Under the original 
scheme, which was experimentally put into operation in 1958, seven-year 
debentures were issued by the land mortgage banks in the rural areas 
immediately after harvest. The Reserve Bank had agreed to subscribe 
two-thirds of each issue of rural debentures. Thereafter, a modified 
scheme was prepared according to which two sets of debentures were to 
be issued by the land mortgage banks; one set for seven-fifteenths of the 
total might be for seven years and be made available to individuals in 
the rural areas and the other part might be for fifteen years and be offered 
to the Reserve Bank. The Reserve Bank’s contribution is related to the 
subscriptions received from individuals and would be slightly more than 
the total of these subscriptions. •. 

The salient features of the movement and the main operations of the 
societies in 1951-52 and 1957-58 are indicated in the table below. 
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TABLE 147 

NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND WORKING CAPITAL OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SOaETIES 



1951-52 

1957-58 

Number of societies 

L85,650 

2,57,822 

Membership of primary societies 

1,37,91,687 

2,14,35,150 

Working capital 

(in lakhs of rupees) 

306,34 

696,46 

{a) Share capital I 

49,08 

121,90 

lb) Reserve & other funds 

43,51 

65,41 

(c) Loans from 

(/) Co-operative institutions ! 

49,77 

167,93 

(/O Reserve Bank .. .. .. .. .. i 

6,85 

44,08 

(//V) Government 

14,12 

39,22 

iiv) Other sources 

9,73 

40,41 

(d) Deposits from 

(0 Co-operative institutions . . 

4,76 

14,54 

(//) Primary societies . . 

15,86 

37,98 

(//■/) Individuals & other sources . . . . 

96,44 

130,06 

(e) Borrowings of land mortgage banks and societies : 

(/) Debentures 

7,91 

1 20,48 

(/Y) Other sources 

8,28 

1 14,46 


Taking the average size of an Indian family as five, it may be estimated 
that by the end of June, 1958 roughly 10.75 crores or nearly 27 per cent of 
the population was served by the co-operative movement, allowance being 
made for individuals being members of more than one society. 

The net results of the operations of the different types of co-operative 
societies during 1951-52 and 1957-58 are shown in the following table. 

TABLE 148 

PROFITS EARNED BY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Type of Society 

(/.f lakhs of rupees) 

1951-52 

1957-58 

State & central banks 

81-60 

208-43 

Land mortgage banks 

6-86 

31-18 

Primary agricultural credit societies 

91-67 

222-64 

Grain banks 

15-13 

12-14 

Primary non-agricultural credit societies 

112-89 

172-53 

State and central non-credit societies 

126-38 

186*37 

Primary non-credit societies 

95-43 

186-70 


CREDIT SOaETIES 

The earliest co-operative societies formed in India were credit so- 
cieties, which even today constitute the most important class of societies, 
both in number and membership. The structure of the credit societies 
is three-tiered consisting of the state co-operative banks at the state level, 
central co-operative banks at the district level and primary agricultural 
credit societies at the village level. In some States, grain banks give loans 
in kind to agriculturists. Long-term credit for agricultural purposes 
is provided by central and primary land mortgage banks while the banking 
and credit needs of urban people are met by urban banks and employees’ 
credit societies. 

State Co-operative Banks 

The number of state co-operative banks, their membership and finan- 
cial transactions during 1951-52 and 1957-58 are given below. 
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TABLE 149 

STATE CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 



1951-52 

1957-58 

Number 

16 

21 

Membership 

23,272 

32,181 

Share capital 

(in lakhs of 
1,90 

rupees) 

8,47 

Reserve and other funds 

2,36 

3,46 

Deposits 

21,18 

45,45 

Other borrowings 

11,27 

51,69 

Working capital 

36,72 

109,07 

Cash in hand & with banks 

2,81 

9,26 

Investments 

Government & other trustee securities . . 

10,52 

18,53 

Land & buildings & others 

78 

6,78 

Loans advanced 

55,27 

219,01 

Loans outstanding 

20,01 

74,73 

Loans overdue 

3,22 

5,50 


Central Co-operative Banks 

The principal function of central co-operative banks is to act as 
the balancing centre of their affiliated societies and to channel funds 
to the primary societies. The following table gives details relating to 
central co-operative banks. 

TABLE 150 

CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 



1951-52 

1957-58 

Number 

509 

418 

Membership 

2,31,318 

3,22,819 

Loans advanced (in lakhs of Rs.) 

105,64 

159,87 

Working capital (in lakhs of Rs.) 

60,11 

147,00 


Their share capital and reserves amounted to Rs. 4.62 crores and 
Rs. 5.18 crores in 1951-52 and Rs. 17.07 crores and Rs. 7.92 crores in 
1957-58. The composition of their working capital is shown below. 


TABLE 151 

COMPOSITION OF WORKING CAPITAL OF CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 



Percentage of working 
capital 

1 A 

'1951-52 

1957-58 

Owned funds . . 




16-3 

17-0 

Deposits 

• * • • 


63*6 

45*5 

Other borrowings 

. . 



20- 1 

37*5 


The outstandings at the end of June 1958, against individuals and 
against banks and societies, totalled Rs. 3.59 crores and Rs. 97.37 crores 
respectively. The percentage of overdues to outstandings was 12. The 
total investments of central co-operative banks amounted to Rs. 28.54 
crores at the end of 1957-58, of which Rs. 16.15 crores represented invest- 
ments in Government and other trustee securities. 

Agricultural Credit Societies 

At the end of June 1958, there were 1,66,543 agricultural credit 
societies with a membership of 1,02,21,249. The working capital of 
these societies stood at Rs. 133.75 crores. During 1957-58, the societies 
advanced loans amounting to Rs. 96.08 crores. Loans outstanding at 
the end of June 1958, amounted to Rs. 107.10 crores and the overdues stood 
at Rs. 22.79 crores. Loans from central financing agencies and Govern- 
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ment amounted to Rs. 80.02 crores while owned funds and deposits stood 
at Rs. 42.37 crores and Rs. 8.63 crores respectively. A state-wise analysis 
of the working capital reveals that the ratio of deposits to working capital 
was less than 6 per cent in the case of as trany as nine states. The following 
table shows the average membership, share capital, deposits and working 
capital of agricultural credit societies. 

TABLE 152 

AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP, SHARE CAPITAL, DEPOSITS AND 
WORKING CAPITAL OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 



1951-52 

1957-58 

Membership per society 

44 

61 


(in 

rupees) 

Share capital per society 

827 

1,695 

Share capital per member 

19 

' 27 

Deposits per society 

408 

513 

Deposits per member 

9 

8 

Working capital per society 

4,190 

8,031 

Working Ciipital per member 



95 

131 


The rates of interest charged by agricultural credit societies on 
advances to members ranged between 3J and 12J per cent. 

Grain Banks 

At the end of June 1958, there were 9,549 grain banks with a mem- 
bership of 10.86 lakhs and a working capital of Rs. 3.66 crores. Andhra 
Pradesh, Bombay, Mysore and Orissa accounted for 97.6 per cent of the 
total number of grain banks. The grain loans advanced by them during 
1957-58 amounted to Rs. 96.72 lakhs. 

Central Land Mortgage Banks 

The central land mortgage banks, which are the pivot of the structure 
of long-term finance to agriculturists through the primary land mortgage 
banks, raise their funds mainly by the issue of debentures. The debentures 
are guaranteed by the State Governments in respect of the repayment of 
principal and the payment of interest. Out of 15 banks, 6 banks floated 
debentures of the value of Rs. 371.00 lakhs during 1957-58. The Reserve 
Bank of India contributed Rs. 14-84 lakhs to the debentures issued during 
the year. Debentures of the value of Rs. 20.48 crores were in circulation 
at the close of 1957-58. The Andhra and Madras central land mortgage 
banks jointly accounted for nearly 52 per cent of the total detentures. 
The table below indicates the progress made by central land mortgage 
banks between 1951-52 and 1957-58. 


TABLE 153 

CENTRAL LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 



1951-52 

"1957-58 

Number 

6 

15 

Membership 

34,579 
(in lakhs 

1,51,483 
of rupees) 

Share capital 

44 

226 

Reserve fund 

25 

45 

Other funds 

12 

26 

Debentures 

7,83 

20,48 

Borrowings 

1,53 

2,05 

Working capital 

10,17 

25,88 

Sinking fund investments 

1,27 

5,77 

Inv^tments including cash and bank balances 

77 

1,53 

Loans advanced 

2,51 

4,62 

Loans repaid 

44 

1,82 

Loans due 

8,05 

1 19,82 
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Primary Land Mortgage Banks , 

Of 347 primary land mortgage banks in the country at the end of 1957-58. 
as many as 254 or 73 per cent were concentrated in Andhra Pradesh, 
Madras and Mysore. Their membership stood at 3,75,980 and working 
capital at Rs. 14.06 crores. Loans advanced by the banks amounted to 
Rs. 2.52 crores. 

TABLE 154 

PRIMARY LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



1951-52 



1957-58 

Share capital 

58 

1,07 

Reserve fund 

13 

22 

Other funds 

5 

17 

Debentures and other borrowings 

6,84 

12,42 

Working capital 

7,60 

14,06 

Loans advanced 

1,30 

2,52 

Loans repaid 

48 

1.11 

Loans due 

6,96 

13,08 


N on-agricultural Credit Societies 

The non-agricultural credit societies include, among others, urban 
banks and employees’ credit societies. At the end of June 1958, there 
were 10,430 societies with a membership of 36.74 lakhs. Deposits, which 
stood at Rs. 60.73 crores at the end of 1957-58, accounted for 59.23 
per cent of the working capital. Some of these societies also did non- 
credit business. Goods worth Rs. 2.34 crores were received, while sales 
amounted to Rs. 2.43 crores. The table below indicates the progress 
made by them during the period from 1951-52 to 1957-58. 

TABLE 155 

OPERATIONS OF NON-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


i 

1951-52 

1957-58 

Share capital 

13,36 

24,02 

Reserve fund 

3,78 

6,00 

Cash in hand & with banks 

Investments in 

5,65 

7,26 

Land and buildings 

73 

1,56 

Trustee securities 

6,67 

11,21 

Others 

4,68 

24,02 

Loans advanced 

50,97 

87,34 

Loans repaid 

47,01 

76,33 

Loans due 

44,36 

79,33 

Loans overdue 

4,16 

6,54 


NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES 

The number, membership and working capital of different types 
of non-credit societies as of June 1958 are given in the following table. 
Comparative data for 1951-52 are not available as the detailed classification 
of the societies was adopted for the first time in 1957-58. 

TABLE 156 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND WORKING CAPITAL OF NON-CREDIT 

SOCIETIES 


Type of society 

Number 

Member- 

ship 

Working 
capital (in 
Rs. lakhs) 

Marketing societies 

State 

16 

2,109 

442*22 

Central 

2,685 

6,02,900 

1,541-10 
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TABLE 156 — (concld.) 


Type of society 

Number 

Member- 

ship 

Working 
capital (in 
(Rs. lakhs 

Primary . . 

Sugarcane supply societies 

1,899 

5,41,289 

917*27 

Central 

186 

17,61,423 

580*27 

Primary . . 

7,469 

3,77,875 

90*40 

Milk unions 

73 

9,243 

135*43 

Milk supply societies 

1,914 

1,68,342 

103-25 

Farming societies . . . . 

3,637 

1,89,752 

386*66 

Irrigation societies 

1,557 

45,167 

178*68 

Sugar factories . . . . . . . . . . 

51 

1,23,251 

2,677*43 

Cotton ginning & pressing societies 

76 

34,380 

186*16 

Other processing societies 

554 

28,335 

65*51 

Weavers’ societies 




State 

23 

6,636 

540*27 

Central 

71 

5,493 

103*07 

Primary . . 

9,514 

11,10,222 

1,460*00 

Spinning mills 

10 

4,079 

205*59 

Other industrial societies 

10,117 

6,04,593 

819*38 

Consumers’ societies 




Wholesale 

75 

23,511 

216*41 

Primary 

6,435 

13,74,335 

712*26 

Housing societies 




State 

5 

1,419 

260*55 

Primary 

4,174 

2,47,883 

3,242*00 

Fishermen's societies 

1,599 

1,71,358 

94*20 

Insurance societies 

j 

6 

5,528 

Not avail- 
ble 

Other societies . . . . . . . . . . 

17,593 

10,76,929 

1,058*57 


OTHER SOCIETIES 


Supervising Unions 

In 1957-5^ there were 734 supervising unions with 31,915 affiliated 
societies. The income of the un’ons amounted to Rs. 67.13 lakhs of 
which Government grants amounted to Rs. 38.10 lakhs. The expenditure 
incurred by the unions amounted to Rs. 64.44 lakhs. 

State Unions and State Institutes 

There were 26 State unions and institutes with 40,365 primary and 448 
central affiliated societies and 974 individual members at the end of June 
1958. Their total income stood at Rs. 64.48 lakhs and total expenditure 
at Rs. 61.75 lakhs. Their income was derived from fees or subscriptions 
from affiliated societies, contribution from central and State co-operative 
banks, Government grants and other sources. During 1957-58 they received 
Government grants amounting to Rs. 49.81 lakhs. 

Societies under Liquidation 

At the beginning of 1957-58, there were 14,157 co-operative societies 
under liquidation. During the same year 2,081 societies were brought 
into liquidation. The value of the assets realised and liabilities paid 
off during 1957-58, amounted to Rs. 38.91 lakhs and Rs. 39.25 lakhs 
respectively. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 
IRRIGATION 

India’s water resources have been provisionally estimated at 1,35,60 
lakh acre-fcet, of which approximately 45,00 lakh acre-feet are believed 
to be utilisable for irrigation. Only 8,80 lakh acre-feet representing about 
6.5 per cent of the total and about 19.5 per cent of the utilisable water had 
been made use of up to 1951. The table below gives the approximate 
position of the total resources in the different basins and their utilisation 
up to 1951 and during the First and Second Plans. 


TABLE 157 

WATER RESOURCES AND THEIR UTILISATION 

(in lakhs of acre-feet) 


River system 

Estimated 

average 

flow 

Utilisation 
up to 
1951 

Additional 
utilisation 
by projects 
in First 
Plan (on 
full de- 
velopment) 

Additional 
utilisation 
by projects 
in Second 
Plan (on 
f^ull de- 
velopment) 

Indus 

16,80 

80 

1,10*0 

12*0 

Ganga 

40,00 

i 3,80 

2,15*0 

1,45*0 

Brahmaputra 

30,00 

1 23 

Nil 

Nil 

Godavari 

8,40 

i 1»20 

10*0 

15*0 

Mahanadi 

8,40 

i 31 

1,05*0 

2*0 

Krishna 

5,00 

’ 90 

1,56*0 

26*0 

Narbada . . ' 

3,20 

2 

Nil 

1,01*0 

Tapti 

1,70 

2 

7*0 

35*0 

Kaveri 

1,20 

80 

1 

13*0 

6*0 


The possibilities of diverting the normal flow of rivers into irrigation 
canals have been almost exhausted. The plans for the future development 
of irrigation, therefore, aim at impounding by dams the surplus river-flow 
during the monsoon for use in dry weather. In areas unsuitable for flow- 
irrigation, the construction of minor irrigation works, such as tanks and 
wells, and the installation of water-lifting devices have been planned. 

The Central Board of Irrigation and Power, constituted in 1927, 
is responsible for the initiation of fundamental research in the country 
in the field of irrigation and power and the co-ordination of the work 
of 16 research stations established in different parts of the country. 

The Central Water and Power Commission is charged with the 
responsibility of initiating, co-ordinating and furthering, in consultation 
with the State Governments concerned, schemes for the control, con- 
servation and utilisation of water resources throughout the country for 
the purpose of flood control, irrigation, navigation and water power gene- 
ration. It is also responsible for schemes of thermal power development and 
of transmission and utilisation of electrical energy throughout the coiintry. 
The Commission has three wings, viz., Water Wing, Power Wing and 
Flood Wing. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Following the unprecedented floods in different parts of the 
country during the 1954 monsoon season, the Government of India 
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formulated a comprehensive programme of flood control in September 
1954. Divided into three phases, the programme was devoted during 
the first two years mainly to intensive investigation and collection of 
data. During the second phase, covering the next four or five years, 
roughly corresponding to the Second Plan period, flood protection 
measures such as the improvement of embankments and channels are 
being undertaken. Construction of storage reservoirs and necessary 
additional embankments on the tributaries of certain rivers is envisaged 
in the third phase. 

Flood Control Boards, assisted in technical matters by Advisory 
Committees, have been set up in 12 States in addition to the Central 
Flood Control Board. Four River Commissions (Floods) have also been 
set up by the Centre to assist the Central Flood Control Board in 
technical matters. A Flood Wing was also added to the Central Water 
and Power Commission. Sixty-two major schemes, each costing Rs. 10 
lakhs or above, have been approved for Central loan assistance at a total 
estimated cost of Rs. 27.83 crores since 1954-55. Another 533 minor 
schemes, each costing less than Rs. 10 lakhs, have been approved for 
Central loan assistance at a total estimated cost of Rs. 11.6 crores during 
the same period. 

Out of a total programmed area of 47,862 sq. miles for aerial photo- 
graphy, an area of 47,547 sq. miles has been surveyed by the Survey of 
India. The progress achieved on photomosaics was 60,088 sq. miles 
out of a programmed area of 60,571 sq. miles. About 2,800 miles of 
embankments and 130 miles of drainage channels have been completed 
in various States. Forty-six towns have been afforded protection against 
floods and/or erosion and the level of 4,200 villages has been raised 
above flood level. A flood forecasting unit has been set up to develop a 
suitable flood forecasting procedure and to issue flood warnings in respect 
of the river Yamuna at Delhi. A High Level Committee on Floods, 
which was set up by the Government of India in April 1957, in order 
to assess the flood problem in the country and advise on njeasures that should 
be taken to tackle it, submitted the second part of its report in November 
1958. The recommendations contained in the first part of the Committee’s 
report, submitted to Government in December 1957, were accepted 
by the Central Flood Control Board in May 1958. A summary 
of the conclusions contained in the second part of the Committee’s 
report has been forwarded to the State Governments who have been re- 
quested to recast the master plans on the lines indicated by the High Level 
Committee on Floods. 


INLAND NAVIGATION 

Some of the multi-purpose schemes completed or under construction 
include inland navigation as one of the objectives. The Damodar Valley 
Corporation envisages the construction of a navigation canal 
85 miles long, linking up the lower Raniganj coal-fields with the Hoogly 
at Tribeni, 30 miles above Calcutta. With the completion of the Hirakud 
Dam and availability of constant discharge, it will be possible to introduce 
navigation in the reach from Dholpur to Cuttack (a distance of about 
106 miles) after necessary conservancy work. The Tungabhadra Project 
inclydes a navigation-cww-irrigation canal on the Andhra Pradesh side. 
Proposals for provision of navigation facilities on the Rajasthan Canal 
are under consideration. 

POWER 

The progress of power production was very slow up to the mid- 
twenties; the aggregate installed capacity in 1925 was only 1,62,341 kw. 
By 1945, the installed capacity had increased more than five-fold to 
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9,00,402 kw. The installed capacity of power plants in the public uti- 
lities in March 1959 was 35,11,586 kw. — an increase of nearly 149 per 
cent over the past ten years. During the same period, the generation of 
electricity increased from 457,55 lakh kwh. to 1,299.40 lakh kwh. showing 
an increase of 184 per cent. The growth in steam, diesel and hydro plant 
capacity during the period was 138, 152 and 164 per cent respectively. 
The progress of electricity supply in India during the period from 1939 
to March 1959 is illustrated below in terms of index numbers. 

TABLE 158 

INDEX NUMBERS OF ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


1939=100 


Item 

1948 

March 

1959 

Installed Generating Capacity 



Steam plant 

145-8 

347-6 

Oil plant 

123-3 

311-4 

Hydro plant 

116-9 

308-0 

Index of total generating capacity 

131-9 

328-3 

Generation of Electricity 



Steam plant 

197-3 

659-9 

Oil plant 

159-9 

297-0 

Hydro plant 

181-5 

447-2 

Index of total generation 

187-3 

532-0 

Coal consumption 

204-8 

533-9 

Fuel oil consumption 

154-2 

249-4 

Sale of Electricity 



Domestic or residential 

249-9 

753-8 

Commercial, light & small power 

266-8 

774-0 

Industrial 

180-7 

529-8 

Traction 

137-6 

205-5 

Irrigation 

188-3 

999*2 

Public lighting 

109-2 

332-8 

Water works 

171-0 

379-7 

Index of total sale 

182-9 

526-8 


Table 159 indicates the progress of electricity supply during 1939-59. 


Resources 

The annual per capita generation of electricity in India is only 39 kwh., 
compared to Norway’s 7,740 kwh., Canada’s 5,780 kwh., the U.K.’s 1,910 
kwh. and Japan’s 875 kwh. 

Studies of the west-flowing rivers of the Western Ghats, the east-flow- 
ing rivers of South India and the rivers of the Central Indian Plateau, by the 
Central Water and Power Commission, indicate an aggregate power poten- 
tial of 147 lakh kw. in 115 major schemes outlined in the reports published 
by it. Similar studies are in hand for other areas. At present, the estima- 
ted total potential of the country is over 410 lakh kw. 

The pattern of power development in India, at present, is as follows : 
Mysore, Kerala, Punjab, Orissa, Jammu and 

Kashmir Mainly hydro 

Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and 

West Bengal Mainly thermal 

Bombay, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pra- 
desh and Assam Partly thermal, 

partly hydro. 

As at present visualised, power development in India will even- 
tually be one of inter-connected hydro-electric and thermal power stations 
in various regions. It is conceivable that the regional systems will, in due 
course, be inter-connected so as to form an dl-India grid, alongside the 
development of some of the large power resources which are capable of 
providing adequate capacity to meet the needs of outlying areas. 
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Organisation for Power Development 

The generation and distribution of electricity in India was for a long time 
governed by the Indian Electricity Act of 1910. The Electricity (Supply) Act 
passed in 1948 provided for the setting up of a Central Electricity Autho- 
rity for the entire country as well as regional organisations known as 
State Electricity Boards. Accordingly, the Central Electricity Authority 
was constituted in 1950 and State Electricity Boards have been set up 
in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

Ownership 

Until 1925, the development of electric power was confined mainly to 
private companies that took out licences under the Indian Electricity Act 
of 1910. It was only in the late twenties that schemes for the development 
of power were launched by some of the States. In March 1959, private 
companies owned 80.7 per cent of the public utility undertakings and 
36.9 per cent of the total installed capacity, as shown in the following 
table. 

TABLE 160 

OWNERSHIP : PUBLIC UTILITY INSTALLATIONS 
{MARCH 1959) 


i 

1 

Ownership 

Number of 
undertakings 
(reckoned 
on the basis 
of 

ownership) 

Installed 
generating 
capacity 
(in kw.) 

State governments or State electricity boards 

19 

18,94,715 

Power corporations 

1 

2,36,500 

Municipalities 

48 

84,965 

Private companies 

284 

12,95,406 

Total 

352 

35,11,586 


Consumption 

The table below shows the demand for electricity from different classes 
of consumers during 1958-59, 


TABLE 161 


CLASSES OF CONSUMERS 



No. of coi 

nsumers 

1 Connected load 

Energy sales 

Nature of use 

In 

thou- 

sands 

Percentage 

to 

total 

Total 

(thou- 

sand 

kw.) 

Percen- 

tage 

to 

total 

Crore 

kwh. 

Percen- 

tage 

to 

total 

Domestic 

26,46 0 

73-2 

15,19-0 

24*7 

1,234-0 

11-5 

Commercial .. 

7,13-5 

19-7 

6,37-0 

10*3 

678-8 

6-3 

Industrial (in- 
cluding water 
works Sl 

traction) 

1,47-0 

4-0 

34,63-0 

56-2 

8,007*1 

74*7 

Public lighting 

5-3 

0-2 

55-0 

0-9 

155-0 

1*5 

Irrigation 

1,06-0 

2*9 

4,87-0 

7-9 

643-7 

6*0 

Total . . 

36,17-8 

100-0 

61,61-0 

100-0 

10,718-6 

100-0 


Rural Electrification 

A few large power systems serve the needs of rural areas. Rural 
electrification has so far made headway only in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
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Th6 following table shows the number of electrified towns and villages at 
the end of March 1959. 

TABLE 162 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES WITH ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
(MARCH 1959) 


Population 

Towns and 
villages in 
this group 

Towns and 
villages with 
public 
electricity 
supply 

Percentage 
of towns 
& villages 
with 
public 
electricity 
supply 

Over 1,00,000 

73 

73 

100-00 

50,000 to 1,00,000 

112 

112 

100-00 

10,000 to 50,000 

1,257 

933 

74*22 

Below 10,000 

5,59,666 

13,860 

2-48 

Total 

5,61,108 

14,978 

2-67 


Power Schemes under the Plans 

There were 142 power development schemes in the public sector in the 
First Plan. Of these, the major multi-purpose river valley projects were 
Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud, Damodar Valley Corporation, Chambal, Rihand, 
Koyna and Kosi. 

The principal power schemes completed and brought into service 
during the First Plan were ; 


Installed capacity 
(kw.) 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Nangal (Punjab) 

Bokaro (Bihar) 

Chola (Kalyan, Bombay) . . 
Khaperkheda (Madhya Pradesh) . . 

Moyar (Madras) 

Madras city plant extension (Madras) 
Machkund (Andhra Pradesh-Orissa) 
Pathri (Uttar Pradesh) 

Sarda (Uttar Pradesh) 

Sengulam (Kerala) 

Jog (Mysore) 


48,000 

1,50,000 

54.000 

30.000 

36.000 

30.000 

34.000 

20.400 

41.400 

48.000 

72.000 


The following table shows the progress of installed capacity and genera- 
tion of electricity during the First Plan and the development envisaged 
during the Second Plan. 


TABLE 163 

POWER GENERATION UNDER THE TWO PLANS 



1950-51 

1955-56 

Percentage 
increase 
during 
First Plan 

1960-61 

Percentage 

increase 

during 

1 Second Plan 

Installed capacity 
(ill lakhs of kw.) 

Public utility undertakings 






(a) State-owned . , 

6 

14 

133 

43 

207 

(b) Cbmpany-owned 

11 

13 

18 

16 

23 

Self-generating industrial 
establishments 

6 

7 

17 

10 

43 

Total 

23 

34 

48 

69 

103 
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TABLE 163 — {concld.) 



1 

1950-51 

1 

1955-56 

Percentage 
increase 
during 
First Plan 

1960-61 

Percentage 
increase 
during 
Second Plan 

Energy generated 
(in crores of kw.) 

Public utility undertakings 


I 




(a) State-owned 

210 

450 

114 

1,350 

200 

(h) Company-owned 

300 

430 1 

43 

530 

23 

Self-generating industrial 
establishments 

147 

220 

50 

320 

i 

45 

Total 

657 

1,100 

67 

2,200 

100 


The principal features of the power generation schemes in the Second 
Plan both in the public and private sectors are shown in tables 164 and 165. 

TABLE 164 


PRINaPAL POWER GENERATION SCHEMES IN SECOND PLAN 
(PUBLIC SECTOR) 


Scheme and name 
of State 

Total 

cost 

(Rs. 

lakhs) 

Second 

Plan 

1 provision 
for power 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Benefi 
(in thousar 

its 

ids of kw.) 

On com- 
pletion 

In Second 
Plan 
period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Continuing Schemes 





Tungabhadra (Andhra Pradesh & 

60,00* 

5,07 

45 

36 

Mysore) Stage I. 





Bhalo’a Nangal (Punjab & Rajas- 

170,00* 

21,83 

604 

556 

than) 





Hirakud (Stage I) (Orissa) 

70,78* 

7,62-8 

123 

123 

D.V.C. (Bengal & Bihar) 

105,38* 

10,63 

254 

100 

Chambal (Stage 1) (Madhya Pradesh 

63,60* 

37,88* 

92 

92 

& Rajasthan) 


80-75 

Machkund (Andhra Pradesh & 

27,32 

5,95 

114-75 

Orissa) 



Umtru (Assam) 

2,12-06 

81-97 

8-4 

8-4 

Koyna (Bombay) 

38,28 

29,00 

240 

— 

Periyar (Madras) 

10,09 

7,23 

105 

105 

Madras thermal station extension 

9,56 

2,71 

60 

30 

(Madras) 


100 

Rihand(U.P.) 

46,05 

26,00 

250 

Ramagundam (Andhra Pradesh) 

4,37 

1,37 

37-5 

37-5 

Thermal power station (Rajasthan) 

3,48 

2,16 

24-2 

22-4 

Ncriamangalam (Kerala) 

2,90 

2,74 

45 

45 

Prongalkuthu (Kerala) 

3,46 

75 

32 

32 

Kandla steam station (Bombay) 

1,12 

63 

6 

6 

New Schemes 





Puma (Bombay) 

2,13-83* 

2.10 

15 

— 

Sileru (Andhra Pradesh) 

9,27-58 

3,50 

120 

— 

Machkund extension (Andhra Pra- 

1,46-95 

1,80 

21-25 

21-25 

desh & Orissa) 1 




Tungabhadra-Nellore scheme(Andhra 
& Mysore) 

Umiam H.E. project (Assam) 

7,70 

2,00 

57 


7,05-98 

89-5 

27 

— 

Barauni steam station (Bihar) 

3,09 

2,93-56 

30 

— 

South Gujarat electric grid (Stage II) 
(Bombay) 

Korba thermal station (Madhya 

4,15 

3,83 

45 i 

45 

12,04 

11,48 

90 

90 

Pradesh) 
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TABLE \6A-A.concld.) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Development of southern grid 

7.77 

7,29 

60 

60 

(Bombay) 



Kundah (Madras) (stages I & II) 

35,44 

20,00 

180 

180 

Hirakud (stage 11) (Orissa) . . 

14,32 

11,88 

109-5 

109*5 

Yamuna hydel scheme (U.P.) 

10,81 

1,50 

150 

— 

Ramganga hydel scheme . . 

17,42 

— 

105 

— 

Harduaganj steam station extension 

3,53 


30 

30 

(U.P.)** 



Matatila hydel scheme (U.P.) 

3,74^ 

2,27 

15 

— 

Kanpur power station extension 

1,70 

1,30 

15 

15 

(U.P.) 



Jaldhaka hydel scheme (W. Bengal) 

4,45 

1,94 

18 

— 

Durgapur thermal station (DVC, 

12,50 

12,50 

150 

150 

Bengal and Bihar) 



Bokaro extension (DVC, Bengal & 
Bihar) 

Chandrapura (Dugda) thermal station 

4,77 

4,77 

75 

75 

12,80 

12,00 

125 


(DVC, Bengal & Bihar) 




Tungabhadra extension (Mysore) 

50 

47*5 

9 

— 

Ganderbal power house (Jammu & 

73 

42 

9 

9 

Kashmir) 





Mohora power house (Jammu & 

1,09 

71 

9 

9 

Kashmir) 




33*2 

Bhadra (Mysore) i 

33*53 

82 

33*2 

Sharavathy hydro elec, scheme (Mysore) 

22,97 

13,00 

178 

— 

Jodhpur (Rajasthan) 

30 

30 

3 

— 

Rajkot power station extension 
(Bombay) 

Porbundar steam power station 

60 83 

34*8 

3 

3 

2,00 

1,68 

15 

15 

(Bombay) 



Sikka steam power station (Bombay) 

95 

95 

8 

8 

Shahpur steam station (Bombay) 

1,00 

60 

10 

— 

Panniar (Kerala) 

3,24 

2,80 

30 

— 

Sholayar (Kerala) 

4,25 

2,62 

54 

— 

Pamba (Kerala) 

8,76 

2,20 

100 

— 

Birshinghpur thermal power station 

10,63 

4,93 

60 

— 

(Madhya Pradesh) 






TABLE 165 

PRINCIPAL POWER GENERATION SCHEMES IN SECOND PLAN 
(PRIVATE SECTOR) 


Name of Undertaking 

Generating 
plant to be 
added (kw.) 

Cost of 
generating 
plant (Rs. 
lakhs) 

Ahmedabad Electricity Co. Ltd., (Bombay) 

45,000 

2,78 

Tata Power System (Bombay) Trombay 

1,50,000 

20,10 

Thermal Station Sholapur (Bombay) 

3,000 

30 

Agra Elec. Supply Co. (U.P.) 

4,000 

! 25 

Banaras Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. (U.P.) 

4,000 

25 

United Provinces Electric Supply Co. (U.P.) 

4,000 

25 

Bhavnagar Electric Co. Ltd. (Bombay) ! 

8,000 

50 

Minor Schemes 

5,000 

23 

Total 

2,23,000 

24,66 


♦The total cost shown includes outlay on irrigation portion. 


♦♦This scheme has been abandoned and instead one more 30 M.W. set will be installed 
at Harduaganj. 

\ Yamuna Hydel Scheme. 
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RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 

India’s natural waterways are more or less evenly distributed over the 
entire country. The ultimate goal of the development of irrigation is the 
doubling of the irrigated area within 15 to 20 years. The additional food 
production resulting from this extension of irrigation will not only cover 
the present deficit but also provide, to some extent, for the future growth 
of the population. 

The First Five Year Plan provided for the execution of nearly 300 big 
and small schemes to extend irrigation facilities to nearly 220 lakh acres of 
land on full development. 

Particulars of the principal irrigation works in the country and the 
principal irrigation schemes included in the Second Plan are given at the 
end of this chapter in tables 166 and 167. The major river valley projects 
are described briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Bhakra Nangal Project 

The Bhakra Nangal Project, the largest multi-purpose project in India, 
estimated to cost Rs. 170 crores, consists of a 740-ft. high dam, with about 
652 miles of canals and over 2,200 miles of distributaries and minors. The 
Bhakra dam is being constructed across the Sutlej river in a mountain 
gorge just before the river enters the plains. The Nangal dam is located 
8 miles down-stream and will serve as a balancing reservoir to take up the 
diurnal variations of water released from Bhakra and thus ensure steady 
supplies. The construction of the project was started in 1946. All works, 
except the Bhakra dam and its power houses, which are in progress, have 
almost been completed. 

In 1958-59, an area of about 19.67 lakh acres was irrigated by the 
Bhakra canal system in the Punjab and Rajasthan. The canal system 
commands a gross area of about 67.6 lakh acres. Of this, the cultivable 
commanded area will be 58.6 lakh acres and 36 lakh acres will be annually 
irrigated on full development. In addition, an area of 37 lakh acres will 
get increased water supply. It is anticipated that, on full development, 
there will be an additional out-turn of 8.5 lakh tons of wheat and other 
foodgrains, 5.9 lakh bales of cotton, 1.5 lakh tons of sugarcane and 0.3 
lakh tons of pulses and oilseeds. 

There will eventually be two power houses at Bhakra, one on each side 
of the dam. In addition, there are two other power houses on the Nangal 
hydel channel. The power house at Ganguwal with two units of 24,000 
kw. each was commissioned in January 1955. The power house at Kotla, 
having the same capacity, was put into operation in July 1956. It is 
proposed to install an additional unit of 29,000 kw. in each of these power 
houses. The left bank power house at Bhakra will have 5 generating 
sets of 90,000 kw. each. With the addition of these units and one unit 
each of 29,000 kw. at Ganguwal and Kotla, there will be an installed capa- 
city of 6,04,000 kw. and firm capacity of 3,66,000 kw. 

Partial storage of water above the Bhakra dam started in mid- 1958 
when a limited supply of water for perennial irrigation was released. 

Hirakud Dam Project 

The project harnesses the river Mahanadi and will provide irrigation 
to 6.7 lakh acres of land in Sambalpur and Bolangir districts in Orissa. 
The power house at the base of the dam will have an installed capacity of 
1,23,000 kw. The main dam — the world’s longest main stream dam — 
is 15,748 feet long; it is flanked by 13 miles of dykes on both sides and 
impounds 66 lakh acre-feet of water. The revised estimated cost of the 
project is Rs. 70.78 crores. 

The main dam and dykes have been completed in all reaches. Up to 
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the end of November 1959, irrigation facilities had been provided for 
3,30,760 acres of land. The entire net-work of the canal distribution system 
was expected to be completed by the end of March 1960. In the power 
house, all the four generating units, with an installed capacity of 1,23,000 
kw., have been commissioned and power is being supplied at present to the 
Indian Aluminium Factory at Hirakud, the Cement factory at Rajganjpur, 
the steel plant at Rourkela, the ferro-manganese plant at Joda, the paper 
mills at Brajarajnagar and the textile and other industries in and around 
Chowdwar. The towns of Cuttack, Puri, Sambalpur, Sundergarh, Bar- 
garh and several other places are also getting power from Hirakud. In 
addition, two more generating units of 37,500 kw. each are being installed 
in the main house. 

A scheme costing Rs. 14.92 crores has been sanctioned for delta irri- 
gation and, when completed in 1960, itwill supply perennial irrigation to 
18,7 lakh acres annually in Cuttack and Puri districts. This scheme is being 
executed by the Government of Orissa. 

To meet the increasing load demand, the Chiplima power scheme 
(with an installed capacity of 72,000 kw.) costing Rs. 14.32 crores was 
sanctioned in July 1956. Work on the project is progressing according 
to schedule. 

Rajasthan Canal Project 

The Rajasthan Canal Project estimated to cost Rs. 66.47 crores was 
sanctioned in July 1957. It envisages the construction of a canal taking 
off from the Harike barrage across the river Sutlej and has been divided 
into two parts: 

{a) the head reach, 110.8 miles long, which lies in the Punjab terri- 
tory (Rajasthan feeder); and 

{b) the lower reach, 315 miles long, which lies in Rajasthan territory 
(Rajasthan canal). 

To begin with, the canal will be fed by flow supplies from the Ravi and 
the Beas rivers. Later, the flow supplies will be supplemented by stored 
waters from dams proposed to be constructed on these two rivers. The 
flow supplies will provide irrigation to about 16.84 lakh acres in the districts 
of Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Sriganganagar. The production of foodgrains 
is expected to be of the order of 5.7 lakh tons valued at Rs. 15.6 crores. 

A Committee of Direction and the Rajasthan Canal Board have been 
set up to ensure efficient, economic and expeditious execution of the 
Rajasthan Canal Project including all connected works in the Punjab and 
Rajasthan territories and colonisation of the areas covered by the project. 

Damodar Valley Project 

The project will comprise, on completion, four storage dams at Tilaiya, 
Konar, Maithon and Panchet Hill with hydel power houses, of a total 
capacity of 1,04,000 kw. attached to all the dams except Konar; three 
thermal power stations at Bokaro, Durgapur and Chandrapura with a 
total capacity of 5,00,000 kw. ; an extensive power transmission grid and an 
irrigation barrage at Durgapur with canals and distributaries. 

The all-concrete Tilaiya dam on the river Barakar, with earthen ex- 
tension on either side, was completed in 1953. The Maithon dam on the 
river Barakar stores 12 lakh acre-feet of water, and the underground hydro- 
electric station near the dam has a- capacity of 60,000 kw. The dam was 
completed in September 1957; in the power house three generating units 
of 20,000 kw. each have been commissioned. 

Designed primarily for flood control, the Panchet Hill Dam, recently 
completed, wiU impound 12.14 lakh acre-feet of water. A 40,000 kw. 
hydro-electric station has been built near the dam which was commis- 
sioned in September 1959. 

L1450PD— 13 
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The 2,27 1-ft. long and 38-ft. high barrage at Durgapur in West Bengal 
was opened in August 1955. It will irrigate over 10.44 lakh acres of land 
through a network of canals and distributaries. Nearly 85 miles of the 
main left bank canal will be navigable, and provide an alternative means of 
communication between Calcutta and the coalfields of Raniganj. 

The Bokaro Thermal Power Station with an installed capacity of 

1.50.000 kw. was commissioned in February 1953. An additional unit of 

75.000 kw. at this station was expected to be commissioned in March 1960. 
The Durgapur Thermal Power Station withaninstalledcapacity of 1,50,000 
kw. is expected to be commissioned early in 1960. Work has also started 
on the third thermal station at Chandrapura with an installed capacity of 

1.25.000 kw. which will mainly supply power for railway electrification. 

Tungabhadra Project 

This joint undertaking of the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and 
Mysore comprises a 7,942-ft. long and 162-ft. high dam on the Tunga- 
bhadra river and a system of canals and power stations on either side. 

The dam was inaugurated in July, 1953. The reservoir, which has a 
waterspread of 146 square miles, will ultimately have a live storage of 30 
lakh acre-feet of water. The two canals on either side will irrigate nearly 
8.3 lakh acres in Andhra Pradesh and Mysore States. There will be two 
power stations on the right side, one below the dam and the other at the 
end of a 15-mile long canal at Bukhasagaram. Two generating units of 

9.000 kw. each in the dam power house and two units of the same capacity 
out of three units in the canal power house have been commissioned. A 
power station will also be constructed below the dam on the left side where 
three generators of 9,000 kw. each will be installed. 

Kosi Project 

The three-unit Kosi scheme, estimated to cost Rs. 44.76 crores, 
will, besides affording protection against floods, irrigate about 14.05 lakh 
acres annually in Bihar. Unit I of the scheme includes a barrage (sche- 
duled for completion by June 1962) across the River Kosi about three miles 
above Hanumannagar in Nepal. Unit II consists of embankments (com- 
pleted), about 152 miles in length, along both the banks of the river. Unit 
III comprises the Eastern Kosi Canal (work in progress) which will take 
off from the Hanumannagar Barrage. It will have four branches, v/z., 
Murliganj Branch, Jankinagar Branch, Banmankhi Branch, and Araria 
Branch. By October 1959, earthwork to the extent of 94.3 per cent in the 
main canal and 71 .6 per cent on the branches had been completed. 

Chambal Project 

The first phase of the project, which is being jointly executed by the 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan Governments, consists of the Gandhi 
Sagar Dam, Gandhi Sagar Power Station, transmission lines, Kotah 
Barrage and canals on either side of the barrage. The reservoir to be 
formed by the Gandhi Sagar Dam will have a gross storage capacity 
of 6.85 million acre-feet of water. The canal system will irrigate 1 1 lakh 
acres in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Besides, 80,(XX) kw. of power, 
at 60 per cent load factor, will be generated from the four generating sets 
which are being installed at the Gandhi Sagar Power Station. Though the 
project as a whole is expected to be completed by 1963-64, power is expec- 
ted to be generated from August 1960 and irrigation is expected to stalt 
in the Kharif season of 1960. 

The Project (Stage I) is estimated to cost Rs. 63.59 crores. 

Nagarjunasagar Project 

The Nagaijunasagar Project, which is a scheme of the Andhra Pradesh 
Government, comprises the construction of a masonry dam near Nandi- 
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konda village and two canals one on each side of the Krishna river. The 
dam, which will be of the masonry gravity type, will have an average height 
of 302 ft. above foundation level and its length will be 3,900 ft. The spill 
way will be 1,880 ft. in length. The reservoir will have a storage capacity 
of 5.44 million acre-ft. of water and its spread will be 73.66 sq. miles. The 
dam will be provided with eight pen-stocks of 14 ft, diameter and two of 
25 ft. diameter for eventual generation of power in the final stage of the 
project. 

Two canals, one 135 miles long and the other 108 miles long, will 
irrigate an area of 20.6 lakh acres. The initial discharge capacity of 
both these canals will be 11,000 cusccs and it is estimated that the project 
will yield eight lakh tons of foodgrains annually on completion. 

The work on the project commenced in the year 1956 and is scheduled 
to be completed in 1963-64. 

Koyna Project 

The first stage of the project estimated to cost Rs. 38.28 crores 
and inaugurated in January 1954, envisages the construction of a 
208-ft. high dam across the river Koyna and a tunnel which will divert the 
waters of the river to ensure a drop of about 1,570 feet. The underground 
power house will have four units of 60,000 kw. each. About 2.3 lakh kw. 
of power will be supplied to Bombay and Poona and the remaining 10,000 
kw. to the adjoining areas in Maharashtra. 

Rihand Dam Project 

The Rihand Project, estimated to cost Rs. 46.05 crores, includes the 
construction of a concrete gravity dam about 300-ft. high and 3,065-ft. 
long across the river Rihand near the village of Pipri in the Mirzapur district 
of Uttar Pradesh, about 29 miles south of the confluence of the Rihand and 
the Sonc rivers. The reservoir, 1 80 square miles in area, to be created by the 
dam, will store 8.6 million acre-feet of water. A power station with an 
initial installed capacity of 2.5 lakh kw. and ultimate installed capacity of 
3 lakh kw. is also under construction at the toe of fhe dam, A net-work of 
transmission lines with the necessary transmission and switching sub- 
stations will cover the entire eastern and south-eastern region of Uttar 
Pradesh. Power from the project will be used for the industrial and agri- 
cultural development of this economically backward region, with a popu- 
lation of over 2.5 crores, by providing cheap power for cottage industries 
as well as for medium and major industries and pumping schemes for 
irrigation. This power station will also supply power to the aluminium 
industry which is the first of its kind in the State. The project will further 
provide irrigation benefits to about 14 lakh acres in Uttar Pradesh and 
about 5 lakh acres in Bihar. 

The project is scheduled for completion by 1961. 

Bhadra Reservoir Project 

This multi-purpose project, estimated to cost Rs. 33.53 crores (revised) 
and scheduled for completion by 1961, across the river Bhadra in Mysore 
State, will irrigate 2.45 lakh acres of land in Shimoga, Chickmaglur, Chital- 
durg and Bellary districts and will have a power station with an installed 
capacity of 33,200 kw. 

4Cakrapara Project 

This project, financed by the Bombay Government, may be regarded 
as the first phase of the development of the Tapi valley. The weir, 2,038-ft. 
long and 45-ft. high, on the rocky river-bed near Kakrapara, 50 miles up; 
stream of Surat, was completed in June 1953. Canals are scheduled to be 
completed in 1963. The project will irrigate 6.54 lakh acres in the Surat 
district. 
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Machkund Project 

A joint venture of the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, 
this hydro-electric project harnesses the river Machkund which forms the 
boundary between the two States. A dam 176-ft. high above foundations 
and 1,345-ft. long has been constructed at Jalaput across the Machkund 
river to store 6,25,000 acre-feet of water. Three generating units of 17,000 
kw. each and three units of 21,250 kw. each have been commissioned. The 
total installed capacity of the power station is now 1,14,750 kw. 

Mayurakshi Project 

This project of the West Bengal Government is mainly an irrigation 
scheme though it also provides for the installation of a 4,000 kw. hydro- 
electric plant. Power from the project will be supplied to the Birbhum and 
Murshidabad districts in West Bengal and Santhal Paraganas in Bihar. 
The first stage of the project was completed in 1951 with the construction of 
a diversion barrage at Tilpara near Suri, 20 miles below the dam in West 
Bengal. The 155-ft. high and 2,170-ft. long Massanjore Dam, now named 
Canada Dam, was completed in June 1955. The canals will irrigate 7.2 
lakh acres annually. The Canada Dam will have a capacity of 5 lakh 
acre-feet of water and will provide rabi irrigation for nearly 1.2 lakh acres. 
The first 2,000-kw. generating set was commissioned in December 1956 and 
the second in February 1957. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

About 30 lakh acres of land were brought under irrigation by large 
and medium-sized projects in the First Plan. During the Second Plan, 
an additional area of 100 lakh acres will receive irrigation benefits, 90 lakh 
acres from projects undertaken during the First Plan, and 10 lakh acres 
from new projects. The new projects will eventually irrigate an area of 155 
lakh acres. However, from the assessment made by the Planning Com- 
mission, of the actual progress made so far, the additional irrigation from 
the major and medium irrigation schemes expected to be achieved by the end 
of the Second Plan period would be of the order of 60 lakh acres. 

At the beginning of the First Plan, the total installed capacity of power 
generating plants amounted only to 23 lakh kw. Half of this was in the 
electricity companies in the bigger towns. About a quarter of the installed 
capacity was in the public sector, the balance being in the private sector 
and industrial establishments which generated their own power. In the 
First Plan period, the installed capacity increased by about 11 lakh kw., 
bringing the total installed capacity to 34 lakh kw. In this, the share of 
the public sector increased from 6 lakh kw. to 14 lakh kw. 

It has been estimated that over the next 10 years installed capacity 
will need to be expanded by 20 per cent annually. This means that the 
target for 1966 should be about 1.4crorekw. Accordingly, a programme 
to raise the installed capacity to 68 lakh kw. has been included in the Se- 
cond Plan. Of the increase of 34 lakh kw. between 1955-56 and 1960-61, 28 
lakh kw. will be in the public sector, 31akhkw. in electricity supply compa- 
nies and 3 lakh kw. in industrial establishments which generate their own 
power. In the public sector, hydcl power will account for the addition of 21 
lakh kw. and thermal power for 7 lakh kw. In all, 55 major power-generating 
schemes (new schemes and extensions to existing power stations) will be 
undertaken during the Second Plan. These will include 29 hydro-electric* 
and 26 steam-power stations. During this period, the per capita consump- 
tion of electricity is expected to double from 25 to 50 units. 

The National Projects Construction Corporation Ltd, 

The National Projects Construction Corporation Ltd., which was 
incorporated under the Companies Act in January 1957, with a nominal 
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capital of Rs. 2 crores, has at present a paid up capital of Rs. 93 lakhs 
contributed by the Central Government and the Govcrnmcnls of Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Kerala and Jammu and Kashmir. The Govern- 
ments of Assam and Punjab have also agreed to participate in the scheme. 

The Corporation is executing works on the Chambal Project (Rajas- 
than and Madhya Pradesh territories) and has also been entrusted with the 
work of constructing the Badua Dam and Kosi Barrage in Bihar. The most 
significant achievement, however, was the completion of the Wazirabad 
Barrage in the Union Territory of Delhi in the record time of one working 
season. 


TABLE 166 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS 


Name of scheme 

Year of 
comple- 
tion 

Total 
capital 
outlay 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1 Area 

1 irrigated 

1 (thousand 

1 acres) 

Andhra Pradesh 

Romperu drainage . . 

1956 

1,28 

8 

Godavari delta system 

1890 

2,20 

11,11 

Krishna delta 

1898 

2,28 

10,93 

Rallapad 

1957 

90 

8 

Nizamsagar 

1931 

3,92 

2,75 

Godavari (stage I) 

1958-59 

4,41 

67 

Bihar 




Sonc canals 

1874 

2,68 

7,47 

Tribeni canal extension 

1958-59 

1,13 

62 

Bombay 




Nira left bank canal 

1906 

1,06 

83 

Nira right bank canal 

1938 

6,02 

81 

Pravara river works 

1926 

1,53 

84 

Gangapur reservoir 

1959 

3,96 

45 

Rangola 

1952 

62 

10 

Brahmani 

1954. 

91 

27 

Moj 

1955 

96 

15 

Aji 

1957-58 

80 

3 

Machhu I . . . . 

1959-60 

1,25 

22 

Jammu and Kashmir 




Sind valley 

I 1956 

1,24 

18 

Kerala 




Kuttanad 

1956 

60 

1,21 

Peechi 

1957-58 

2,35 

(Relief 

from 

submer- 

sion) 

46 

Neyyar 

1959-60 

2,10 

15 

Malampusha 

1959-60 

5,32 

48 

Walayar reservoir 

1958-59 

1.17 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 




Tandula canals 

1925 

34 

1,65 

Mahanadi canals 

1927 

1,59 

2,10 

Madras 




Perinchani 

1956 

48 

6 

Periyar system 

1897 

1,08 

1,43 

Kaveri Mettur 

1934 

6,63 

3,01 

Lower Bhavani 

1956 

9,51 

1,50 

Araniar reservoir 

1957 

1.06 

12 
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TABLE 165-(w«cW.) 


Name of scheme 

Year of 
comple- 
tion 

Total 
capital 
outlay 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Area 

irrigated 

(thousand 

acres) 

Mysore 




Krishnarajasagar canal 

1930 

4,50 

1,00 

Tunga anicut 

1958-59 

2,31 

22 

Nugu 

1958-59 

2,77 

20 

Ghataprabha left bank canal 

1958-59 

5,45 

1,20 

Orissa 




Rushi-Kulya canal system 

1895 

28 

1,40 

Punjab 




Western Jamuna canal 

1886 

2,02 

10,18 

Upper Bari Doab canal 

1878-79 

2,27 

8;28 

Sirhind canal 

1886-87 

2,65 

14,83 

Eastern canal 

1933 

8,38 

3,49 

Nangal barrage 

1954 

3,95 


Rajasthan 


1 


Jawai project 

1958-59 

i 2,50 

46 

Parbati project 

1959-60 

1,06 

37 

Meja project (Gudha) 

1960-61 

1 63 

37 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

! 


Ganga canal 

1891 

4,65 

17,27 

Agra canal 

1891 

1,29 

4,47 

Lower Ganga canal 

1891 

4,69 

11,52 

Sarda canal 

1930 

11,37 

19,72 

Extension of Sarda canal (1,062 miles) 

1955-56 

1,10 

1,76 

Sarda canal reservoir (stage I) 

1960-61 

4,79 

1,72 

Mata Tila (stage I) 

1957-58 

4,88 

2,65 

West Bengal 




Damodar canals . . 

1935 

1,30 

1.72 

Mayurakshi 

1956-57 

16,11 

7,20 


, TABLE 167 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Name of Scheme and State 

Total 

cost 

(Rs. 

lakhs 

appro- 

ximate) 

Expendi- 
ture in 
Second 
Plan on 
irriga- 
tion 
(Rs. 
lakhs) 

Annual I 
(thou 
acre 

benefits 

sand 

s) 

■ 

During 

Second 

Plan 

period 

Continuing Schemes 

Bhakra-Nangal (Punjab and Rajas- 
than) 

170,00^ 

23,24 

36,04 

21,48 

Damodar valley (West Bengal and 
Bihar) 

131,71* 

9,43 

13,44 

8,49 

Hirakud (stage 1) including Mahanadi 
delta (Orissa) 

85,70* 

20,84 

22,50 

8 

Chambal (stage I) (Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh) 

63,59* 

21,05 

10,00 

3,75 

Tungabhadra (Andhra & Mysore) . . 

60,36* 

5,70 

8.30 

4,48 

Mayurakshi (West Bengal) . . 

! 16,11* 

1,90 

7,20 

2.70 

Bhadra (Mysore) 

33,53* 

10,44 

2,45 

1,40 

Kosi (Bihar) 

44,76 

16,15 

14,05 


Nagarjunasagar (stage I) (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

86,57 

32,30 

20,60 


Kakrapara canal (Lower Tapi) 
Bombay 

11,66 

7,00 

6,53 

,, 2,56 





(nngle crop) 


Hncludeg outlay on pow« portion, 
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• TABLE 1 67— (ce>/;c/^/.) 


Name of Scheme and State 

Total 

cost 

(Rs. 

lakhs 

appro- 

ximate) 

Expendi- 
ture in 
Second 
Plan on 
irriga- 
tion 
(Rs. 
lakhs) 

Annual benefits 
(thousand 
acres) 

On com- 
pletion 

During 

Second 

Plan 

period 

New Schemes 

Tungabhadra high level canal 
(stage 1) (Andhra & Mysore) 

13,00 

.3,95 

1,87 

< 

Ukai (Bombay). . 

61,64* 

7,50 

3,92 



Tawa (Madhya Pradesh) 

18,34* 

3,04 

5,90 

— 

Puma (Bombay) 

5>82t 

5,00 

1,60 

15 

Vamsadhara (Andhra Pradesh) 

12,56 

85 

3,10 

— 

Narmada (Bombay) 

43,10 

3,55 

10,97 

— 

Banas (Bombay) 

9,19 

3,55 

1,10 

15 

Mula (Bombay) 

9,40 

1,00 

1,31 

— 

Gima (Bombay) 

9,38 

4 00 

1,43 

52 

New Khadakvasla (Bombay) 

11,31 

4,00 

77 

— 

New Kattalia (Madras) 

1.57 

1,30 

21 

12 

Salandi (Orissa) 

4,66 

2,50 

3,28 

— 

Gurgaon canal (Punjab) 

1,69 

1,07 

56 

! 50 

Kangsabati (West Bengal) 

25,26 

4,75 

9,50 

10 

Chandra keshar (Madhya Pradesh) . . 

89 

85 

12 

— 

Kabini (Mysore) 

2,50 

2,50 

30 

— 

Banas (Rajasthan) 

4,80 

2,00 

2,50 

— 

Bhadar (Bombay) 

2,95 

1,03 

45 

— 

Boothathankettu (Kerala) 

2,88 

2,01 

63 

— 

Lidder canal (Jammu & Kashmir) . , 

2,44t 

40 

7 

2 

Barna (Madhya Pradesh) 

4,77 

2,19 

1,64 

— . 

Laxmnathirtha (Mysore) 

30 

18 

3 

— 

Upper Ken (Madhya Pradesh) 

1,25 

01 

40 

— 

Vidur (Pondicherry & Madras) 

62 

51 

3 

3 


♦Includes outlay on power portion, 
t Cost ot irrigation portion only. 


tCost inclusive of power. 




CHAPTER XXIV 


INDUSTRY 

According to the 1956 Census of Indian Manufactures,* India had 
7,610 registered factories.f Of these 7,074 or 93 per cent of the total, 
which submitted returns, employed in all Rs. 1,004.5 crores worth of 
capital, consisting of Rs. 463.4 crores fixed capital and Rs. 541.2 crores 
working capital. The total number of persons employed in these factories 
was 18,85,654 including 16,78,079 workers. The total value of the 
products of these manufacturing industries was Rs. 1,621 crores, the net 
value added by manufacture amounting to Rs. 469 crores. Salaries and 
wages (including the money value of other benefits) paid to employees 
amounted to Rs. 255.8 crores. 

The total profits earned by 311 joint-stock companies during 1956, 
according to another estimate,** amounted to Rs. 39.58 crores as against 
Rs. 40.52 crores in the previous year. The index number of industrial 
profits (gross profits before deduction for depreciation) during 1956 for 
all industries, with 1939 as the base year, was 326.5 compared to 334.3, 
320.8 and 261.2 during 1955, 1954 and 1953 respectively. The index 
numbers of industrial profits during 1956 for certain important industries 
were as follows; Jute ( — )27.2; cotton 568.4; tea 346.6; sugar 454.5; paper 
749.2; iron and steel 293.3 ; coal 148.6; and cement 430.2. The revised 
indexj of industrial profits (gross profits before deduction for deprecia- 
tion) for 1957 (base 1950=100) stood at 151.7. The indices for certain 
industries were as follows: tea 71.6; coal 141.1; sugar 228.6; cotton 71.7; 
jute 84.4, iron and steel 214.8; engineering 335.7; cement 160.5; and paper 
216.2. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

Independent India’s industrial policy was first announced in 1948* 
This envisaged a mixed economy with an overall responsibility of the 
Government for the planned development of industries and their regulation 
in national interest. While it reiterated the right of the State to acquire 
an industrial undertaking in the public interest, it reserved an appropriate 
sphere forr private enterprise.§ 

A fresh statement of industrial policy, necessitated by the acceptance 
of a socialistic pattern of society as the national objective, was announced 
on April 30, 1956. Under this, industries specified in Schedule A will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the State, while Schedule B industries will be 
progressively State-owned, but at the same time private enterprise will be 
expected to supplement the efforts of the State in these fields! (The two 
schedules are enumerated on the next page). Future development of 
industries falling outside these Schedules will, in general, be left to private 
enterprise. Notwithstanding this demarcation, it will always be open to 
the State to undertake any type of industrial production. 

Schedule A Industries 

Arms and ammunition and allied items of defence equipment; atomic 
energ y; iron and steel ; heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel; heavy 

*The following States and Union Territories were not covered by the Census: Janunu 
and Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Manipur, Tripura and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

t Those employing 20 or more workers on any day and using power. 

**By the Ministry of Finance, Department of Company Law Administration. 

t Source: Reserve Bank of India in collaboration with the Department of Company 
Law Administration. 

§See ‘INDIA 1957*, p. 289. 
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plant and machinery required for iron and steel production, for mining, 
for machine tool manufacture and for such other basic industries as may be 
specified by the Central Government; heavy electrical plant including 
large hydraulic and steam turbines; coal and lignite; mineral oils; mining 
of iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, sulphur, gold and dia- 
monds; mining and processing of copper, lead, zinc, tin, molybdenum 
and wolfram; minerals specified in the Schedule to the Atomic Energy 
(Control of Production and Use) Order, 1953; aircraft; air transport; 
railway transport; shipbuilding; telephones and telephone cables; tele- 
graph and wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets); generation 
and distribution of electricity. 

Schedule B Industries 

All other minerals except “minor minerals” as defined in Section 3 
of the Minerals Concession Rules, 1949; aluminium and other non- 
ferrous metals not included in Schedule A; machine tools; ferro-alloys 
and tool steels; basic and intermediate products required by chemical 
industries such as the manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and plastics; antibio- 
tics and other essential drugs; fertilisers; synthetic rubber; carbonisation 
of coal; chemical pulp; road transport; sea transport. 

REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 

Consistently with the policy first announced in 1948, the Constitution 
was amended and the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
was enacted. Under the Act, all new and existing undertakings were 
required to be licensed. The Government were authorised to 
examine the working of any industrial undertaking and to issue such 
directions as they considered necessary. If the undertaking continued 
to be mismanaged, the Government were empowered to take over its 
management or control A Central Advisory Council consisting of 
the representatives of industry, labour, consumers and primary producers 
was to be constituted to advise the Government on all matters concerning 
the development and regulation of industries. Development Councils for 
individual industries were also to be set up. 

By exercising these powers, the Government^ aim at securing a 
proper utilisation of the country’s resources, a balanced development of 
large and small industries, and a proper regional distribution of the 
various industries. At present, 162 industries come within the scope 
of the Act. Besides the Central Advisory Council of Industries, Develop- 
ment Councils have been set up for the following industries: (0 heavy 
chemicals (acids and fertilisers), (n) internal combustion engines and 
power-driven pumps, {in) bicycles, sewing machines and instruments, 
(zv) sugar, (v) light electrical, (v/) heavy electrical, (vii) drugs, dyes and 
intermediates, {viii) alkalis and allied industries, (ix) woollen textiles, 
(x) art silk textiles, (xi) machine tools, {xii) non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
{xiii) oil-based and plastics industries, (xiv) food processing, (xv) alcohol 
and fermentation, and (xvi) automobiles, automobile ancillaries and 
transport vehicles. A number of panels and expert committees 
have been appointed from time to time to study various industries. Between 
October 1958 and September 1959, 1,210 new licences were approved under 
the Act. It was^decided in 1959 that for industrial machinery as well as 
a number of other items firms concerned may apply straight away for 
import licences for capital goods and once these are granted the industries 
Act licence would follow as a matter of course. 

• For the development of important industries for which sufficient 
capital has not been forthcoming in the private sector, the Government 
give financial assistance either by granting loans on special terms or by 
participating in equity capital. Industries which have received such 
assistance include the manufacture of explosives for civil purposes, 
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intermediates for certain types of dyestuffs, textile machinery and steel. 
In order to promote decentralisation of industry, the Government have« 
decided to pool and equate the prices of steel and cement at all railheads 
in India. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Following the recommendations of a Productivity Delegation 
which visited Japan in October-November 1956, a National Productivity 
Council was set up in February 1958 as an autonomous body with 
representatives of Government, employers, labour and others. The 
object is to inculcate productivity consciousness in the country and apply 
the latest techniques of increasing productivity in industry, by promoting 
the setting up of local productivity councils in industrial centres and of 
five regional productivity directorates manned by specialists. So far 30 
local councils have been set up; five re gional directorates at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur and Bangalore have also been established. 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

The Industrial Finance Corporation of India, established in July 1948, 
has been giving assistance in the form of advances and long-term loans 
to industrial concerns. Up to March 1959, loans sanctioned 
by the Corporation amounted to Rs. 64.34 crores including Rs. 6.91 
crores during 1958-59; two-thirds of the loans sanctioned were in respect 
of new undertakings which went into production after independence. 
Loans worth Rs. 40.37 crores were actually disbursed. A sum ofRs. 13.5 
crores was provided in the Second Plan for Central Government loans 
to the Corporation; the amount has now been raised to Rs. 22.25 crores. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation (Amendment) Act, 1957 seeks 
further to strengthen the resources position of the Corporation and widen 
the scope of its activities. A larger number of industries, including new 
concerns, which are not in a position to offer adequate security, but deserve 
encouragement from the point of view of the national economy, may now 
receive loans from the Corporation if some guarantees are given by the 
Central Government, or a State Government, a scheduled bank or a 
State co-operative bank. The State Financial Corporations* assist medium 
and small-scale industries which do not fall within the scope of the all-India 
corporation. The total amount of their outstanding loans and 
advances stood at Rs. 11.36 crores at the end of 1958-59. 

By the end of 1958, the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India, set up in January 1955 to assist industrial enterprises in the 
private sector, approved financial assistance for a total amount of Rs, 13.37 
croresf covering a wide range of industries : paper, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, electrical equipment, textiles, sugar, metal ores, lime and 
cement works, glass manufacture, etc. Actual disbursements amounted 
to Rs. 1.95 crores. 

The Refinance Corporation for Industry Private Ltd., was set up in 
June 1958 to provide re-lending facilities against loans given by banks 
to industrial concerns for the purpose of increased production primarily 
in industries included in the Plan. Loans to be eligible for rediscount 
must be for periods between 3 and 7 years and of a medium-sized amount, 
not exceeding Rs. 50 lakhs. These facilities will be available only to 
those industrial concerns whose paid-up capital and reserves do not 

♦Their number declined by two, from 13 to 11, through amalgamations jfollowiivg 
the reorganisation of States in November 1956. The jurisdiction of the Punjab corpora- 
tion has been extended to the Union Territory of Delhi in terms of an agreement entered 
into in October 1957. The Mysore State Financial Corporation was establishedhduring 
1958-59, bringing the total number to 12. 

tExcluding applications sanctioned but subsequently withdrawn by applicants 
not or proceeded with for other reasons. 
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eScceed Rs. 2.5 crores. Refinance assistance sanctioned till March 1959 
amounted to Rs. 2.4 crores. 

The National Industrial Development Corporation, set up in 1954, 
also acts as an agency of the Government for the grant of special loans 
for the rehabilitation and modernisation of the cotton textile and jute 
industries. Till June 1958, loans amounting to Rs. 3.38 crores and 
Rs. 3.05 crores were sanctioned by NIDC to jute and cotton mills respec- 
tively. 

The Government assist the private sector by facilitating the import 
of essential raw materials and basic intermediates, offering tax concessions 
and protecting new industries in the first few years. The statutory Tariff 
Conamission, established in January 1952 in place of the previous non- 
statutory Tariff Board, have been reviewing the progress of protected 
industries and examining new cases for protection. 

Efforts have been made to secure technical help from the industrially 
advanced countries either under the international technical assistance 
schemes or through direct negotiations. 

Foreign Capital 

In order to supplement the capital resources for rapid industrial 
development, the Government have invited foreign assistance in cases 
where sufficient capacity for the manufacture of a particular item does 
not exist in the country and where it is desirable to secure the know-how 
from leading foreign firms. The policy in regard to foreign capital 
was enunciated in the Industrial Policy Resolution of April 1948, and 
in the Prime Minister’s statement in the Constituent Assembly in 1949, 
which laid down that: 

(j) the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should be 
carefully regulated in the national interest by ensuring that 
major interest in ownership and effective control should, 
save in exceptional cases, always be in Indian hands and that 
the training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose of 
eventually replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon in 
all such cases; 

(h) there will be no discrimination between foreign and Indian 
undertakings in the application of the general industrial 
policy; 

(m) reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of profits 
and repatriation of capital consistent with the foreign exchange 
position of the country; 

(iv) in the event of nationalisation, fair and equitable compensa- 
tion will be paid. 

According to a study by the Economic Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India, the book value of the private foreign business investments 
in India at the end of 1957 totalled Rs. 555.6 crores (inclusive of IBRD 
loans). Net of capital repatriation, the flow of foreign business invest- 
ments (inclusive of IBRD loans) during 1957 amounted to Rs. 48.8 crores 
against Rs. 36.8 crores during 1956 and an annual average of Rs. 17.6 
crores during 1954-55. India’s foreign liabilities at the official sector 
during 1957 amounted to Rs. 451 crores and those at the banking sector 

48 crores. Private (non-banking), banking and official foreign 
liabilities during 1958 amounted to Rs. 590 crores (tentative estimate), 
Rs. * 52 crores and Rs. 652 crores respectively. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES 

Early Stages 

Although the first cotton mill in India was built at Calcutta in 1818, 
the real beginnings of the industry were made in Bombay in the year 1854, 
■with predominantly Indian capital and enterprise. The foundations 
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of the jute industry were laid near Calcutta in 1855, mostly with foreign 
capital and enterprise. These, along with coal mining, were the only 
major industries which had developed substantially before World War 1. 
The War gave a further impetus to industrial development. The policy 
of discriminating protection, adopted in 1922 on the recommendation 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission, did much to help the growth of Indian 
industries. Between 1922 and 1939, the production of cotton piecegoods 
more than doubled, that of steel ingots increased 8 times and of paper 2 1/2 
times. The protected sugar industry progressed so speedily between 
1932 and 1936 that the country became self-sufficient in sugar. About 
the same time the cement industry also began to grow, and by 1935-36 
it was able to meet about 95 per cent of the total needs of the country. 
The production of matches, glass, vanaspati, soap and several engineering 
industries recorded large increases during this period. An electrical goods 
industry came into being. 

World War II created conditions favourable for the maximum utilisa- 
tion of capacity in Indian industries. Several new industries came into 
existence such as ferro-alloys, non-ferrous metals, diesel engines, pumps, 
bicycles, sewing machines, soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine and superphos- 
phate. The manufacture of machine tools and simple machinery, cutlery 
and pharmaceuticals also commenced. 

In the immediate post-war period, a new range of industries grew 
up; ball and roller bearings, carding engines, ring frames and locomotives. 
The fertiliser, cement, sheet glass, caustic soda and sulphuric acid industries 
expanded. 

During First Plan 

The emphasis in the First Five Year Plan was on agriculture, irrigation 
and power; only about 8 per cent of the total investment was allocated 
for industries and minerals. It set comparatively modest targets for new 
investment in the industrial field, the emphasis being on the fuller utilisa- 
tion of existing Rapacity. This objective was more or less achieved. 
Some idle capacity, however, still existed in the superphosphate, soap, 
vegetable oils, vanaspati and paint industries and in some engineering 
industries, such as the diesel engine and radio, and in the re-rolling sector 
of steel and non-ferrous metals industries. 

New investment in industries in the public sector during the First 
Plan was of the order of Rs. 60 crores as against the target of Rs. 94 crores. 
The investment, installed capacity and the level of production of the indus- 
tries in the public sector under the First Plan are shown in table 170. 
Investment in the private sector on new projects and expansion programmes 
during the First Plan was expected to be about Rs. 233 crores and this 
target was attained. Expenditure on the replacement and modernisa- 
tion of plant and machinery in the private sector was, however, considerably 
lower than anticipated — about Rs, 105 crores as against Rs. 230 crores. 
In all, new investment on industries (excluding investment on replacement 
and modernisation) amounted to about Rs. 293 crores as against the 
projected outlay of Rs. 327 crores. 

Targets of production, as distinct from capacity, were more or less 
reached in the case of cotton textiles, sugar, vegetable oils, cement, paper, 
soda ash, caustic soda, rayon, electric transformers, bicycles, sewing machmes 
and petroleum refining. The expected levels of production were not 
reached in the case of iron and steel, aluminium, machine tools, fertilisers, 
diesel engines and pumps, automobiles, radios, batteries, electric motors, 
electric lamps, electric fans, jute textiles, paints and varnishes, plywood, 
superphosphate, power alcohol and glass. 

Appreciable diversification of production was achieved. Among 
the new products manufactured for the first time were: staple fibre and 
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cellulose acetate filament, calcium carbide, hydrogen peroxide, rare earth 
compounds, caustic soda and ammonium chloride, penicillin, DDT, 
newsprint, carding engines, automatic looms, steel wire ropes, jute spinning 
frames, deep well turbine pumps and motors and transformers of higher 
ratings. 

The industry-wise break-up of the total outlay of Rs. 293 crores on 
industrial expansion in the public and private sectors during the First Plan, 
compared to the original estimate of Rs. 327 crores, is shown in table 168. 

Capacity and level of production in different industries at the end of 
the First Plan are given in table 172 along with the targets for the 
Second Plan. 


TABLE 168 

OUTLAY ON INDUSTRIES (FIRST PLAN) 

{in crores of rupees) 



Estimate 

under 

First 

Plan 

Invest- 

ment 

actually 

incurred 

Metallurgical industries (iron and steel, aluminium, lead, etc.) 

85-0 

61-0 

Petroleum refining 

64*0 

45-0 

Chemical industries (heavy chemicals and fertilisers, drugs and 

26*0 

27-0 

pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs and plastics) 



Engineering industries (heavy and light) 

53-0 

46-0 

Cotton textiles 

90 

20-0* 

Sugar industry 

01 

5-0 

Rayon textiles (including staple fibre and chemical pulp) 

16-5 

8-0 

Cement 

17*7 

17-5 

Paper and paperboard including newsprint . . . . . . 

7-4 

12-0 

Electric power generation and distribution (in the private 

16-0 

32-6 

sector) 



Others 

32*3 

18*9 

Total 

327-0 

• 

293-0 


During Second Plan 

New investment in the organised industries during the Second Plan 
(original allocation)** would amount to Rs. 1,094 crores — Rs. 524 crores 
in the public sector (besides Rs. 35 crores to be invested by the National 
Industrial Development Corporation) and Rs. 535 crores in the private 
sector. The proposed outlay in the public sector was mainly accounted 
for by iron and steel (Rs. 350 crores), fertilisers (Rs. 37 crores i ), the heavy 
electrical plant (Rs. 20 crores), besides the South Arcot Lignite Project 
(Rs. 52 crores) and the expansion of the Hindustan Shipyard (Rs. 9-8 
crores). The programme of the National Industrial Development Cor- 
poration provides for assistance to the cotton and jute textile industries in 
modernisation and also includes projects for heavy foundries and forge- 
shops, structural fabrication, refractories, chemical pulp for rayon and 
newsprint and intermediates for dyestuffs and drugs. The NIDC would 
also foster the establishment of a new unit for aluminium and the 
manufacture of heavy machinery and equipment for earth moving, mining, 
etc., and also of rollers and rolling equipment required in ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals industries. 

*Overall outlay inclusive of minor expansions, replacements and modernisation, is 
estimated at Rs. 80 crores. 

** The increased costs of some of the projecte in the public sector, owing to rise in pric^ 
levels, internal as well as external, are shown in table 170 along with the original esti- 
mates. 

tThis is exclusive of expenditure on the fertiliser plant under the South Arcot Lignite 
Project and on capacity for by-product ammonium sulphate in connection with the 
new steel plants. 
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The programme of development under the Second Plan in the public 
sector of industry in terms of investment, capacity and estimated produc- 
tion is shown in table 170. More details about the State-owned industrial 
undertakings appear under relevant heads in the section on ‘Principal 
Industries’. 

The main emphasis in the Second Plan is on the expansion of capital 
and producer goods industries with a view to laying firm foundations of 
industrial progress. The following order of priorities was laid down: 

(i) increased production of iron and steel and heavy chemicals, 
including nitrogenous fertilisers, and development of the 
heavy engineering and machine building industries; 

(li) expansion of capacity in respect of other developmental com- 
modities and producer goods such as aluminium, cement, chemi- 
cal pulp, dyestuffs and phosphatic fertilisers, and of essential 
drugs; 

(«/■) modernisation and re-equipment of important national in- 
dustries such as jute and cotton textiles and sugar; 

(iv) fuller utilisation of the existing installed capacity in industries 
where there are wide gaps between capacity and produc- 
tion; and 

(v) expansion of capacity for consumer goods industries keep- 
ing in view the requirements of common production programmes 
and the production targets for the decentralised sector of 
industry. 

The industry-wise break-up of the total outlay of Rs. 1,094 crores 
in the public and private sectors during the Second Plan is shown below. 


TABLE 169 

OUTLAY ON INDUSTRIES (SECOND PLAN) 



Amount 
(in crores 
of rupees) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

investment 

Metallur|;ical industries 

502*5 

45*9 

Engineering industries 

150*0 

13*7 

Chemical industries 

132*0 

12*0 

Cement, electric porcelain and refractories 

93*0 

8*5 

Petroleum refining 

10*0 

0*9 

Paper, newsprint and security paper 

54*0 

5*0 

Sugar 

51*0 

4*7 

Cotton, jute, woollen and silk yam and cloth . . 

36*3 

3*3 

Rayon and staple fibre 

24*0 

2*2 

Others 

41*5* 

3*8 


*Includes an investment of Rs. 29-0 crores in respect of mining and power genera- 
tion under the South Arcot Lignite Project. 
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Percentage increases in capacity and production proposed during 
the Swond Plan for (/) representative capital and producer goods in- 
dustries and (if) a numl^r of important consumer goods industries, are 
shown below in table 171. 


TABLE 171 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN INDUSTRIES IN 1960-61 OVER 1955-56 


( 

[Rapacity 

Production 

Capital and Producer Goods Industries 

Finished steel 

260 

231 

Aluminium 

300 

233 

Fcrro-manganese 

514 

— 

Nitrogenous fertilisers 

349 

277 

Phosphatic fertilisers 

243 

500 

Soda ash 

181 

188 

Caustic soda 

241 

275 

Plastic moulding powders 

986 

1.362 

Dyestuffs 

309 

450 

Power alcohol 

33 

100 

Cement 

224 

183 

Refractories 

125 

186 

Structural fabrication 

121 

178 

Locomotives 

135 

125 

Electric transformers 

128 

116 

Industrial machinery— cotton, jute, cement, sugar and paper 

— 

471 

Benzol 

567 

900 

Consumer Goods Industries 

Sugar 

44 

24 

Rayon and staple fibre 

162 

246 

Cotton textiles 

id) Yarn 

130 

19‘6 

{b) Cloth 

Negligible 

29*2 

Woollen textiles 

{a) Yarn 

19-7 

25-0 

(f>) Doth 

4-2 

34-2 

Glass and glassware 

16-2 

60*0 

Bicycles 

17-8 

81-8 

Soap 

5*0 

50*0 

Vanaspati 

Nil 

48*1 

Paper and paperboard 

114 

75 


Table 172 shows, for some selected categories of industries, the 
installed capacity and production in 1955-56 and the targets set under the 
Second Plan*. 


♦For details, see ‘INDIA 1958* pp. 338-43. Figura here are as in the Programme of 
bubutrial Development 1956-61 (Planning Comnussion, Jidy 1956). 
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Remarks 

(f) 1951-56 

(g) 1956-61 

(h) Horse power 

(0 Includes 2,50,000 
bicycles by 

decentralised 
sector. 

O’) Includes 80,000 
domestic sew- 
ing machines 
by decentralised 
sector. 


Production 

Target for 
1960-61 

90,000(^ 

57.000 

11.000 
24,00 

86 

if S S 8 S8S 

§ 8 8 S 

in CO 

Levels estimated 
to have been 
achieved by 
1955-56 

50,000(0 

25,000 

1,500 

8,89 

36 

10,000 
100,000 {h) 

5,50 

1,10 

54,00 

6,29 

2,71 

2,80 

Rated capacity 

Target for 
1960-61 

29.000 

11.000 
9,00 

2,20,000 (A) 

8,95 

85 

i 55,00 

15,00 

6,00 

6,00 

Levels estimated 
to have been 
achieved by 
1955-56 

29.000 

11.000 

6,00 

fn 

20,000 
2,00,000 {h) 

7,60 

46-5 

50,00 

6,57 

2,63 

4,02 


Unit 

GRT 

Number 

Do. 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Number 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Do. 

Thousand KVA 
Thousand HP 
Thousand 


Industries 

5 . Shipbuilding 

6 . Automobile and allied industries 

(i) Automobiles (manufacturing only) 

(h) Motor cycles and scooters 

7. and roller bearings 

8. Agricultural implements and machinery 

(0 Power-driven pumps 
(«) Diesel engines 

9 . Bicycles 

10. Sewing machines 

11. Hurricane lanterns 

12. Electric transformers (33 KV and 

below) 

13. Electric motors (200 HP and below) 

14. Electric fans 


TABLE— 172 (contd.) 
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27. Petroleum products 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUChTION 

Industrial production during 1957 and 1958 and the index numbers of 
industrial production (base 1951=100) for the year 1958 and for the months 
of October 1958 and October 1959 are given in table 173. For 
January-October 1959, the general index* was 149*1 (provisional) com- 
pared to 139*1 in January-October 1958. Some new engineering and 
chemical industries, not included in the index, have also been recording 
considerable progress. Shortage of foreign exchange continues but it 
has been possible to ensure generally that industrial production is not 
hampered on that account. 

TABLE 173 

INDUSTRUL PRODUCTION 



Unit 

Actual produc- 
tion during 

Index ni 
tion ( 

imber of 
:i951-10( 

produc- 

3) 



1957 

1958 

1958 

Octo- 
ber 1958 

Octo- 
ber 1959 

Textile Manufactures 




112-6 

113-8 

116*6 

Cotton cloth 

Lakh yards 

531,74 

492,70 

101*8 

105*3 

106*0 

Cotton yam 

Lakh lbs. 

178,01 

168,54 

123*1 

129*7 

131-1 

Jute textiles (o) . . 

Thousand tons 

10,30 

10,62 

123*9 

115*1 

123-6 

Sugar (6) 

Thousand tons 

20,08 

20,06 

175*5 

19*4 

21*5 

Paper and paper- 

Thousand tons 

2,10 

2.53 

191*8 

204*4 

248*1 

board 





Cigarettes . . 

Crores 

2,889 

2,984 

139*1 

133*7 

140*4 

Coal 

Lakh tons 

4,35 

4,53 

132*2 

131*1 

126*2 

Iron and steel 


— 

— 

119*1 

116*9 

172*2 

Finished steel 

Thousand tons 

13,46 

13,00 

120*7 

115-4 

169*3 

Pig iron and ferro- 

Thousand tons 

19,12 

21,10 

115*2 

120*8 

179*2 

alloys 





General and electrical 


— 

— 

254*1 

240*3 

245*8 

engineering 







Hurricane lanterns 

Thousand 

43,45 

32,88 

85*0 

81*9 

102*0 

Diesel engines (c) 

Number 

16,644 

25,860 

355*6 

390*4 

407*6 

Chemicals and chemi- 


— 

— 

206*2 

218*6 

232*8 

cal products 







Soap (d) . . 

Thousand tons 

1,12 

1,23 

148*0 

171*1 

151*2 

Matches {e) 

Thousandcases(f) 

5,78 

6,14 

108*3 

100*8 

110*0 

Sulphuric acid 

Thousand tons 

1,96 

2,27 

211*9 

212*6 

291*8 

Automobiles 

Number 

31,932 

26,796 

120*3 

145*7 

162*6 

Rubber products 


— 

— 

181*3 

139*0 

162*2 

Tyres (g) 

Thousand 

81,42 

92,65 

193*0 

136*8 

168*4 

Electricity generated 
(« 

Cement 

Lakh kwh 

1,083,48 

1,224,48 

209*0 

219*2 

259*1 

Thousand tons 

56,02 

60,68 

189*9 

154*4 

215*0 

Non-ferrous metals 


— 

166*5 

159*8 

229*2 

Brass 

Thousand tons 

17*8 

20*2 

181*7 

164*4 

213*7 

Iron ore 

Thousand tons 

46,20 

57,12 

156*3 

169*9 

232*3 

General index 


— 

139*7 

144*4* 

153 •7* 


♦Seasonally adjusted index. 

(a) Figures relate to the production by mills which are members of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association and also to one non-member mill. 


(d) Figures relate to the crop year (November to October) and are in respect of cane 
sugar only. 

(c) Stationary type only. 

(<0 Figures refer to the production of organised factories* 

(e) Include figures for Jammu and Kashmir* 

(f) SO gross boxes of 60 sticks each. 

(g) Figures are in respect of automobile and cyde tyres only* 

0$) Includes figures for Jammu and Kashmir and covers all power stations owned 
by industrial conoems. 
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PRINCIPAL CSfDUSTRIES 
Ccftton Textiles * 

The growth of the cotton textile industry in the pre-independence 
period is shown in table 174. 


TABLE 174 

GROWTH OF COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY (1879-1947) 


Year 

Number 
of mills 

Number 
of spindles 
(thousand) 

Number 
of looms 
(thousand) 

Production 
(Uikh lbs.) 



Yam 

Piecegoods 

1879-80 

58 

14,08 

13-3 



1889-90 

114 

29,35 

22-1 




1901 

178 

48.41 

40-5 

57,30 

12,00 

1911 

233 

60,95 

85-8 

62,50 

26,70 

1921 

1 249 

72,78 

133-5 

69,40 

40,30 

1931 

314 

90.78 

175-2 

96,60 

67,20 

1941 

396 

1,00,26 

200-2 

157,70 

109,30 

1947 

423 

1,03,54 

203-0 

129,60 

1 

376,20 
(lakh yds.) 


The production of cotton yarn and cloth since 1947 is shown in 
table 175. Output in 1958 fell owing to a fall in consumer ofl'take and 
accumulation of stocks with mills. Substantial reduction in excise duties, 
in several instalments since December 1957, was allowed to give relief 
to the industry. 

At the beginning of 1959, there were 482 cotton textile (188 spinning 
and 294 composite) mills in India, with 1,34-1 lakh spindles and 2-01 
lakh looms. The number of mills decreased to 479 (187 spinning and 292 
composite) at the end of October 1959. Nearly Rs. 122 crores were invested 
in the industry which employed about 8-9 lakh workers. 

TABLE 175 

PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 


Year 

Cotton 

yarn 

(lakh lbs.) 

Cotton 

cloth 

(lakh yds.) 

1947 

129,60 

376,20 

1950 

117,48 

366,70 

1955 

! 163,08 

509,40 

1956 

167,12 

530,66 

1957 

178,01 

531,74 

1958 

168,54 

492,70 

1959 

171.88 

492,80 


The Government have been carrying out, since 1955, a survey of the 
industry in order to find out the requirements of modern equipment 
and machinery. The assistance of the National Industrial Development 
Corpbration to the industry is based on these data. Loans amounting 
to about Rs. 3-71 crores were approved till 1958 bythe NIDC. Follow- 
ing an interim recommendation of a committee appointed to enquire 
into the problems facing the industry, excise duties on all categories of 
cloth were reduced and rationalised in July 1958. 
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Jute 

The early development of the jute industry is shown in the followlhg 
table. 

TABLE 176 

GROWTH OF JUTE INDUSTRY (1879-1947) 


Year 

Number 

of 

mills 

Autho- 

rised 

capital 

(Rs. 

crores) 

Number 

of 

looms 

(thousand) 

Number 

of 

spindles 

(thousand) 

1879-80 to 1883-84 (average) .. 

21 

2-71 

5-5 

88 

18^-1900 to 1903-04 (average) 

36 

6*80 

16-2 

3,35 

1909-10 to 1913-14 (average) .. 

60 

1209 

33-5 

6.92 

1925-26 

90 

21-35 

50-5 

10,64 

1930-31 

100 

23-61 

61-8 


1937-38 

105 

24-89 

52-4 


1946-47 

106 

— 

66-0 



According to the 1956 Census of Indian Manufactures, there were 
112 jute mills in India out of which lOS, which had submitted returns, 
employed total capital worth Rs. 83*4 crores (Rs. 41*2 crores fixed 
capital). 273,728 persons (including 257,882 workers) were employed in 
the industry. The following table shows the production of jute goods 
since 1947. 


Year* 


1947 

1950 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 


TABLE 177 

PRODUCTION OF JUTE MANUFACTURES 

(in thousand tons) 


Productionf 


10,52 

8,36 

10,27 

10,93 

10,30 

10,62 

10,52 


To encourage modernisation, licences for the import of machinery 
have been liberally granted to the jute mills and a start made in the 
manufacture of jute mill machinery in the country. Loans are also being 
offered through the National Industrial Development Corporation for 
modernisation of equipment; loans worth Rs. 4-56 crores have been 
approved so far. Over 50 per cent of the spindles have been modernised. 
As a rationalisation measure a number of uneconomic units have closed 
down since 1957, surplus labour having been largely absorbed in the other 
units to which production has been transferred. The industry has con* 
tinned to work with one-eighth to one-sixth the total loomage sealed. 

Sugar 

The rapid development of the sugar industry under protection in 
the early thirties and thereafter is shown below. 

^Figures relate to the period July-June, which is the jute year, 
t Figures for 1950 onwards relate to the production of mills in the membership of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association and of one non*member mlU. 
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, TABLE 178 

GROWTH OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Year 


1931-32 

1938-39 

1945-46 

1950-51 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 
1959 


Number 

of 

mills 

Produc- 
tion of 
sugarcane 
(thousand 
tons) 

32 

1,60 

132 

6,42 

138 

9,23 

139 

11,16 

143 

18,56 

166 

20,39 

— 

20,06 

— 

20,84 


Cement 

Manufacture of Portland cement started in Madras in 1904. The 
real beginning on a large scale took place with the formation of three com- 
panies in 1912-13. At present there are 32 factories. The installed capa- 
city at the end of October 1959 stood at 83*5 lakh tons. Capacity at the 
end of Second Plan may rise to 1,02 *2 lakh tons. The growth of the industry 
is traced below. 




TABLE 179 

PRODUCTION OF CEMENT 



Year 







Production 

(thousand 

tons) 

1914 .. 






. 4 

1 

1918 .. 







84 

1930 .. 







5,63 

1940 .. 







17,12 

1947 . . 







14,47 

1950 . . 







26,12 

1955 . . 







44,87 

1956 . . 







49,28 

1957 . . 







56,02 

1958 . . 







60,68 

1959 . . 


. . 

•• 

• • 

.. 


68,14 


Paper 

The production of machine-made paper in India dates back to 1870, 
when the Bally Mills were established near Calcutta. During World 
War II, the number of mills increased to 15 and production reached 
1,03,884 tons (1944). Rapid progress has been made since 1950. The ins- 
talled capacity has risen to 3,21,000 tons. Production of grease-proof 
paper started in 1959. 

TABLE 180 

PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS 


Production 


Year 


1^50 T! 

1955 . . 

1956 .. 

1957 .. 

1958 . . 

1959 cProvisional) 


(thousand 

tons) 


1.09 
1,85 
1.93 

2.10 
2,53 
2.91 
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The first newsprint mill in India, the National Newsprint and Paper 
Mills Limited, Nepanagar (Madhya Pradesh), started as a private venture 
in 1947 and the responsibility for its management was taken over by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government in 1948. Later the Government of India 
also advanced loans and participated in its share capital. The mill went 
into production in January 1955. It has an installed capacity of 30,000 
tons, while the present internal demand is about 80,000 tons a year. 
Output during the last few years was as follows : 

TABLE 181 


PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT 


Year 

Production 

(tons) 

1955-56 



3,455 

1956-57 



13,534 

1957-58 



14,145 

1958-59 



21,838 


Iron and Steel 

The earliest attempt at the manufacture of iron and steel by modern 
methods made in 1830 in South Arcot, failed. In 1874 the Barakar 
Iron Works started work on the Jharia coalfields; the works were acquir- 
ed by the Bengal Iron and Steel Company in 1889. Production amounted 
to 35,000 tons in 1900. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, established 
by the late Jamsedji Tata in 1907 at Sakchi, Bihar, first produced pig 
iron in 1911 and steel in 1913. The two other important manufacturers 
were the Indian Iron and Steel Company (formed in 1908 at Hirapur 
near Asansol, Bengal) and the Mysore State iron Works (now Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works), started at Bhadravati in 1923. By 1939, the 
production of steel was over 8 lakh tons. World War II gave an impetus 
to the industr>. By 1959 steel output rose to 17.11 lakh tons. Im- 
ports of iron and steel in 1959 amounted to about 7.5 lakh tons against 
JJ.7 lakh tons in 1958 and 17.3 lakh tons in 1957. 

According to the 1956 Census of Indian Manufactures, there were 
in that year 140 large and small iron and steel works in India, in which 
about Rs. 52.9 crores of fixed capital and Rs. 41.1 crores of working capital 
and 88,027 persons (including 71,688 workers) were employed. 

The table below shows the progress of the industry since 1900. 


TABLE 182 

PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL 

{in thousand ions) 


Year 

Pig 

iron 

Finished 

steel 

1900 








35 



1916 








— 

99 

1939 








18,35 

8,48 

1941 








— 

11,38 

1947 








13,20 

8,93 

1950 








15,62 

10,04 

1955 








17,57 

12,60 

1956 








18,07 

13,38 

1957 








17,89 

1*3,46 

1958 








20,03 

13,00 

1959 








— 

1 17,11 


To meet the increasing demand for steel, the Government have been 
helping the existing units to expand their capacity and simultaneously 
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setting up new steel plants on their own. The output of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company is to be raised during the Second Plan period from 8 lakh 
tons (of finished saleable steel) to 15 lakh tons (capital cost Rs. 84.9 crores), 
and that of the Indian Iron and Steel Company from 3 lakh tons to 8 
lakh tons (capital cost Rs. 42.5 crores). 

The Second Plan envisages the construction in the public sector of 
three steel plants each of about 10 lakh tons ingot capacity. The plant at 
Rourkela (capital cost about Rs. 170 crores*)is designed to produce 7,20,000 
tons of steel products per annum. The second plant at Bhilai in Madhya 
Pradesh (cost about Rs. 131 crores*) is expected to provide 7,70,000 tons 
of saleable steel and 3,00,000 tons of foundry grade pig iron per year. The 
third plant at Durgapur in West Bengal is expected to cost about Rs. 138 
crores* and to produce 7,90,000 tons of saleable steel and 3,50,000 tons of 
foundry grade pig iron. Provision has also been made for the expansion 
of steel production by the Mysore Iron and Steel Works to 1,00,000 tons. 
On completion of all these projects in the private and public sectors, the 
annual output of steel ingot in the country will rise to 60 lakh tons, to be 
converted into 46.8 lakh tons of finished steel. While Rourkela will 
produce flat products like plates, sheets and strips, Bhilai and Durgapur 
will concentrate on rails, heavy structurals, billets for rerolling and light 
structurals and other light and medium merchant sections respectively. 

The management of all the three steel projects vests in the Hindustan 
Steel Limited (originally setup in 1953 to implement the Rourkela project), 
now wholly owned by the Central Government. The authorised as well as 
paid-up capital amounts to Rs. 300 crores. 

In February 1959 the first blast furnaces of Bhilai and Rourkela were 
blown in. Three months later these works produced the first steel. The 
second blast furnaces in Bhilai and Rourkela were commissioned in De- 
cember 1959 and January 1960 respectively. The first and second open 
hearth furnaces at Rourkela were also commissioned in April and August 
1959. The first Durgapur blast furnace was also commissioned in De- 
cember 1959. Production at Bhdai till February 1960 consisted of 
3,91,150 tons of pig iron, 70,000 tons of steel ingots, 44,250 tons of blo- 
oms and 31,050 tons of billets, and other by-products. Rourkela pro- 
duced, till February 1960,2,34,154 metric tons of pig iron, 50,329 metric 
tons of steel ingots and some quantity of crude tar. 

Engineering 

Since 1947 the Government have been trying to foster the growth of 
the engineering industry; and India has become self-sufficient in a variety 
of articles such as electric motors, motor car batteries, ceiling fans, conduit 
pipes and metal sheets for utensils. Some of the new items manufactured 
for the first time in recent years are : 1956 — Lambretta scooters and 
scooterettes, auto-rickshaws, shock absorbers, radiators and brake linings; 
.1957 — hypodermic needles used in syringes and sewing machine needles; 
1958 — ^heavy industrial sewing machines, mercury vapour lamps, and 
P.V.R. insulated aluminium cables; 1959 — bright steel bars, seamless 
steel tubes, and chain pulley blocks. 

There was a considerable rise in 1957 in the output of heavy and light 
industrial machinery and machine tools. Indigenous output could now 
meet a large part of the country’s demand for textile machinery items 
like carding engines, ring frames and automatic looms. The output of 
machina tools almost doubled in 1957. Nineteen new items in the mechani- 
*cal engineering group and 17 new items in the chemical engineering 
group were manufactured for the first time in 1957. The output 
of diesel engines, power driven pumps, electric motors, machine tools, 
bicycles and sewing machines rose in 1958 whereas that of automobiles, 


* Revised estimate. 
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power transformers and electric lamps went down. In 1959 the 
output of diesel engines, machine tools, sugar machinery and electrical 
machinery apparatus and appliances (excepting power transformers and 
electric motors) went up. The output of automobiles rose by 36 per 
cent over 1958. 

The Nahan Foundry, Himachal Pradesh, originally established in 
1872 as a private organisation was taken over by the Government of 
India in 1952 from the erstwhile Sirmur State and formed into a Govern- 
ment Company (authorised capital Rs. 1 crore). 

The foundry manufactures mainly agricultural implements such as 
cane-crushers. It also produces sleepers for the Railways and cast iron 
saddles and anchors for the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Produc- 
tion during 1958-59 amounted to 2,465 tons against 2,453 tons in 1957-58. 
Following the recommendation of an Expert Committee, steps are being 
taken to modernise the foundry and diversify production which will 
include electric motors, railway stores and so on. 

The first batch of predominantly Indian lathes were produced in 
May 1956 in the machine tool factory at Jalahalli, near Bangalore, now a 
Government of India undertaking, the Hindustan Machine Tools (Private) 
Limited. The factory produced 552 machines (240 lathes, 262 milling 
machines and 50 radial drills) during 1958-59 against 402 machines (313 
lathes and 89 milling machines) in 1957-58. The Plan target for 1960-61 
(400 machines) was already exceeded in 1957-58. It is also taking 
up the production of grinding machines as part of a programme to diversify 
production. The aim now is to produce 865 machines per annum by 
1960-61. 

To meet the requirements of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
of telephone cables, the Hindustan Cables Factory, established at Rup- 
narainpur, West Bengal, began production in 1954. It has already exceeded 
its planned annual capacity of 470 miles of cables in 1956-57 and produced 
656 miles of cables of various sizes in 1958-59. The factory 
is being expanded to produce 1,000 miles of cables a year. It is also 
proposed to manufacture 300 miles of coaxial trunk telephone cables; 
work on this is progressing and production might commence in 1960. 

The history of the National Instruments Factory, Calcutta, dates 
from 1830. During World War II, it was converted into a full-fledged 
instruments factory. In June 1957, it was converted into a Government 
company called the National Instruments (Private) Ltd. It produces 
250 types of scientific and precision instruments, including hydrometers, 
measuring cylinders, barometers and monometers. The factory is shortly 
to undertake the production of optical and ophthalmic glass, as part of 
a programme to produce 50 tons of optical glass and 250 tons of ophthalmic 
glass annually. In 1958-59, Rs. 42 lakhs worth of instruments were 
produced in the factory. 

The development programme of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works* 
includes the establishment of a heavy steel foundry, so that the requirements 
of heavy castings for the railways might be secured entirely from within 
the country. A 7,000-ton capacity foundry is being set up accordingly. 
Similarly, the programme of the NIDC included a provision of Rs. 15 
crores for heavy foundries and forgeshops and for heavy structural shops. 
The heavy machinery industries provided in the public sector in the Second 
Plan were: manufacture of electrical equipment (Rs. 20 crores), expansion 
of Hindustan Machine Tools (Rs. 2 crores) and manufacture of industrial 
machinery and machine tools (NIDC Rs, 10 crores). 

For the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment, a consultant’s 
agreement was reached with a British firm. A wholly Government company, 
the Heavy Electricals (Private) Ltd., was formed in August 1956. The 
plant is being erected at Bhopal. Investment in about seven to eight 
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years (first phase) is estimated at Rs. 21 crores, and may eventually go up 
to Rs. 45.5 crores (excluding the cost of township). Certain sections of 
the plant, on which work has started, are expected to go into production by 
1960. About 138 engineer trainees are now undergoing training in the 
consultants factories in the U.K. While heavy transformers, industrial 
motors, traction motors and switch-gears are likely to be produced before 
the end of the Second Plan, more basic items of equipment like hydraulic 
turbines and generators, and generators for diesel sets will be produced 
in the early years of the Third Plan. 

The production of heavy industrial machinery is being specially 
fostered by the National Industrial Development Corporation (set up 
in October 1954 as a Government-owned company). The Corporation 
has completed examination of a number of projects relating to primary 
intermediates, and basic organic chemicals, cinema and X-ray film, news- 
print and so on. An agreement was reached in 1957 with the Government 
of the USSR for assistance in establishing a heavy machine-building plant 
(at Hatia near Ranchi in Bihar), a coal mining machinery plant and an 
optical glass factory (both to be located at Durgapur in West Bengal). 
Adjacent to the heavy machine-building plant will be set up, with Czech 
assistance, a foundry forge plant, to serve as its metallurgical base. A 
body called the Heavy Engineering Corporation (athorised capital Rs. 50 
crores) was formed in December 1958 to administer these projects. An 
agreement was signed in May 1959 with the Government of the USSR for 
assistance in setting up enterprises for the manufacture of antibiotics, 
synthetic drugs and special intermediates, drugs from medicinal plants, 
surgical instruments and so on. The USSR Government has agreed to 
make available a credit of 8 crore roubles in this connection. 

Locomotives and Coaches 

As part of a plan to achieve self-sufficiency in locomotives, the Govern- 
ment in the Ministry of Railways have established a locomotive factory at 
Chittaranjan in West Bengal. Originally designed to produce 120 locomo- 
tives and 50 spare boilers a year, the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
have been expanded and now produce 168 WG type locomotives a year, 
which is the equivalent of over 200 standard-type locomotives. Eventually, 
the aim is to manufacture 300 standard-size locomotives a year. Besides, 
the Government-assisted Tata Engineering and Locomotive Works 
delivered 103 locomotives in 1958-59 and about 100 are likely to be 
delivered in 1959-60 as well as in the following year. India has now become 
self-sufficient in respect of steam locomotives and may even export. The 
same is true of wagons and coaches. 

The State-owned Integral Coach Factory at Perambur went into 
production in October 1955. In 1958-59, 380 unfurnished coaches were 
’ produced and more were expected to be delivered during 1959-60. Second 
shift working in the factory has been introduced. 

Shipbuilding 

The Visakhapatnam shipyard was acquired by the Government from 
the Scindia Steamship Navigation Company in March 1952. The manage- 
ment was entrusted to the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd.,. with two-thirds of 
the capital owned by the Government and the remainder by the Scindias. 
Eighty-<Dne per cent of the shares are now held by the Government. The 
shipyard can build four modern diesel-propelled ships a year. The first 
ship built in the yard was launched in March 1948. The shipyard is now 
manned entirely by Indian personnel. 

So far, 24 ocean-going ships and 2 small craft (aggregate G.R.T. 
1,12,922) have been built here. The first phase of a Rs. 2.60-crore develop- 
ment programme of the shipyard is almost complete. During the Second 
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Plan period, 75,000 to 90,000 G,R.T. were proposed to be produced (invest- 
ment Rs. 9.8 crores) against 50,000 G.R.T. during the First Plan period 
(investment Rs. 6 crores). A second shipyard is now proposed to be built 
at Cochin, provided soil conditions are satisfactory. A Technical Mission 
from the UK visited the country in this connection in 1957 and submitted 
a project report in April 1958. The Mission had recommended the follow- 
ing five sites: Cochin, Mazagaon Dock (Bombay), Kandla, Trombay and 
Geonkhali (West Bengal). 

Aircraft 

The Hindustan Aircraft Limited has been dealt with in the chapter on 
^Defence’. ^ 

Chemicals and Drugs 

World War I gave a considerable stimulus to the chemical industry 
in India. Yet India was largely dependent on imports of chemicals 
on the eve of World War II, which gave the industry further impetus. 
Since Independence, steady progress has been made in the development 
of the chemical industry. The establishment of the Sindri Factory in 
the public sector was a significant development in this direction. In the 
private sector, 60 companies dealing with chemical industries came into 
existence during 1946-50. In 1954, 134 items were produced in the 
country. Among the products manufcctured for the first time in India 
were sheet glass, penicillin, DDT, Chloromycetin, glacial acetic acid 
and acetic anhydride, bismuth salts, ammonium chloride and hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The production of soda ash, caustic soda, liquid chlorine, ammonium 
sulphate, sulphuric acid and soap has risen considerably in recent years. 
During 1956, the output of caustic soda, superphosphate, soap, bleaching 
powder, chlorine and salt increased, whereas that of sulphuric acid, 
ammonium sulphate and matches went down slightly. 1957 saw a 
considerable rise in the output of superphosphate, sulphuric acid, caustic 
soda, all drugs *and pharmaceuticals, insecticides and so on. Production 
of compounded electro-plating salt, activated carbon, sodium perborate 
and heat treatment salts commenced for the first time in 1958 and that of 
hydrogen peroxide, industrial and mining explosives, ammonium nitrate 
and acetone in 1959. There was also considerble increase in the production 
of superphosphate, ferrous sulphate, antibiotics, oxygen and dissolved 
acetylene gases in 1959. A team of Soviet experts visited India in August 
1958 and later submitted a report regarding the development of the drugs 
and chemicals industry. 

The Government of India has set up a DDT factory in Delhi with the 
assistance of UNICEF and WHO (now UNTAA). The factory, which 
is managed by the Hindustan Insecticides (Private) Ltd. (authorised 
capital Rs. 1 crore), commenced production in April 1955 and produced 
1,288 metric tons of technical DDT and 1,177 tons of formulated DDT 
during 1958-59. Capacity of the plant was doubled in 1958 and now 
amounts to 1,4(X) tons per annum. A second DDT factory (capital cost 
Rs. 79 lakhs), set up at Alwaye in Kerala (capacity 1,4(K) tons technical 
DDT), went into production in April 1958, and produced 812 and 
682 metric tons of technical DDT and formulated DDT respectively. 

The Government has set up a penicillin factory at Pimpri neai^ Poona 
with the help of UNICEF and UNTAA. Production began in August 
1955. The management of the factory vests in the Hindustan Antibiotics 
(Private) Ltd., a State enterprise, with an authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores. 
During 1958-59, a rate of production of 2,52.0 lakh mega units of penicillin 
(in finished form for clinical use) a year was achieved, excluding 38.3 
lakh mega units processed from imported first crystals. The capacity of 
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the plant is being expanded to produce 4,00 lakh mega units per annum. 
The company is also planning to produce, by 1960-61, 40 to 45 thousand 
kgs. per annum of streptomycin and dihydrostreptomycin. 

Fertilisers 

The Sindri Fertiliser Factory, built by the state at a cost of about 
Rs. 28 crores is under the management of the Sindri Fertilisers and 
Chemicals (Private) Ltd. It went into production in October 1951. In 
1958-59, it produced 3,30,122 tons of ammonium sulphate. A scheme 
to raise the output by about 60 per cent by utilising more gas from the 
coke oven plant is under way. The project was expected to be completed 
in 1958 and to result in the production of 70 tons of urea and 400 tons of 
ammonium sulphate nitrate (double salt) per day. In 1958-59, 2.29 lakh 
tons of coke and 94,151 tons of ammonium were produced. 

To meet the anticipated demand for nitrogenous fertilisers, additional 
units are to be set up at Nangal, Neyveli and Rourkela with annual produc- 
tion capacities of 70,000 tons, 70,000 tons and 80,000 tons respectively. 
The factory at Nangal, under the management of the Nangal Fertilisers 
and Chemicals (Private) Ltd., will be an integrated unit for the production 
of 2 lakh tons of ammonium nitrate fertiliser per annum and about 14 
tons of heavy water for use by the Department of Atomic Energy. It is 
expected to go into production in 1960. The factory at Neyveli will produce 
urea and that at Rourkela nitrolimestone. 

Oil 

At the beginning of the Second Plan, the country’s oil resources were 
still poorly developed, about 66 lakh tons out of her total annual require- 
ment of 70 lakh tons being met from imports. The only producing oil- 
field is in Assam, around Digboi. Oil has, however, been found in the 
neighbouring areas of Naharkatiya and Moran and a number of wells 
drilled. The latter are expected to provide 25 lakh tons of crude oil annually 
rising to 45 to 50 lakh tons when full production is achieved. When this 
materialises, about 40 per cent of the country’s oil requirehients will be met 
from domestic sources. 

An agreement was signed in January 1958 for the formation of a rupee 
company, the Oil India (Private) Limited (with one-third participation 
by the Government of India), for exploration and production of petroleum 
and crude oil (including natural gas) and for the construction of pipelines 
to the two refineries proposed to be set up in the public sector. Produc- 
tion is expected to start in 1961. 

Test drilling is in progress at Jwalamukhi in the Punjab, directly 
under the auspices of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission which was 
made a statutory commission in October 1959, and in the West Bengal 
basin where the Standard Vacuum Oil Company is executing the 
work with financial participation by the Government. Geological 
and geophysical surveys are being carried out in the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bombay, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and 
Assam. The search for oil is being carried out with assistance from certain 
foreign countries. 

At the commencement of the First Plan, practically the entire demand 
of the country for petroleum products was met by imports, the output 
of the Assam Oil Company’s refinery at Digboi having been a little more 
than 5 per cent of the total requirements. The establishment of three 
refineries was accepted as part of the First Plan : two were set up at Trombay 
(near Bombay) by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company of New York and 
the Burmah-Shell Group of London, respectively, and the third by the 
Caltex Company at Visakhapatnam. The annual production capacity 
bf all the refineries by the end of 1957 was expected to be about 
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43 lakh tons in terms of crude processed petroleum. The pattern of produc- 
tion of these refineries was revised in 1958 to increase the output of kerosene 
and diesel oils to meet the country’s urgent requirements. Present through- 
out of all these refineries amounts to about 50 lakh tons. 

A Government company, the Indian Refineries Private Ltd., (authorised 
capital Rs. 30 crores), was incorporated in August 1958 to operate two 
new refineries, one at Nunmati in Assam (capacity 7 1/2 lakh tons of crude 
petroleum) and the other at Barauni in Bihar (20 lakh tons of crude 
petroleum). By an agreement (October 1958), the Rumanian Government 
has offered to erect the refinery in Assam on long-term credit basis. Another 
agreement (September 1959) with the USSR provides for that country’s 
technical and financial assistance for the establishment of the Barauni 
refinery. These two refineries are expected to be on stream in 1961 and 
1962-63, respectively and will raise the refining capacity of the country 
to about 80 lakh tons. 

Coal and Lignite 

Coal mining was first started at Raniganj, Bengal, in 1814. The 
construction of railwas gave the industry a great impetus and a number of 
joint-stock companies, mostly European owned and managed, came into 
the field. The production of coal showed rapid increases after 1868, 
as shown below. 

TABLE 183 

PRODUCTION OF COAL 


Year 


1868 .. 

1880 .. 

1890 .. 

1900 .. 

1910 .. 

1920 .. 

1930 , . 

1940 .. 

1946 . . 

1950 .. 

1955 .. 

1956 .. 

1957 . . 

1958 .. 

1959 (provisional) 


Production 
(lakh tons) 


5 

10 

22 

61 

1,20 

1,80 

2,38 

2,51 

2,60 

3,20 

3,82 

3,94 

4,35 

4,53 

4,64 


The target for coal output at the end of the Second Plan is 6,00 lakh 
tons; of the additional output of 2,20 lakh tons, 1,00 lakh tons will be 
in the private sector. The National Coal Development Corporation , 
(Private) Ltd., set up in October 1956 to look after the production of 
coal in the public sector, succeeded in raising 7 lakh tons more from 
the existing 1 1 State collieries (excluding Singareni Collieries in Andhra 
Pradesh). Production at Singareni rose from 15.2 lakh tons in 1955 to 
21.2 lakh tons in 1958. Production has also started at several new collieries. 
For supply of coking coal for the Bhilai and Rourkela steel plants, a coal 
washery (cost Rs. 2.38 crores, capacity 22 lakh tons of raw coal per year), 
was set up at Kargali in November 1958 with help from a Japanese firm. 
The Durgapur coke oven plant (cost Rs. 7.5 crores; capacity 1,000 tons 
of top quality hard coke per day), set up by the Government of West 
Bengal with the help of a West German firm and opened in March 1959, 
will supply coking coal for the Durgapur steel plant. Production from 

f )rivate collieries rose by about 60 lakh tons over 1955 to more than 4,00 
akh tons in 1959. 
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Having regard to the jfaucity of coal deposits in South India, high 
priority has been given to the development of the multi-purpose South 
Arcot Lignite Project at Neyveli (investment Rs. 68.8 crores — Rs. 52 
crores during the Second Plan). The development programme envisages 
the mining of 35 lakh tons per annum of lignite which is to be used for (/) 
generation of power (2.5 lakh KW), (//) production of carbonised briquet- 
tes (3.8 lakh tons), and (Hi) production of urea (1,52,000 tons). The 
Neyveli Lignite Corporation took over the project in December 1956. 
Mining work (estimated cost Rs. 16.9 crores) is progressing. Mining of 
lignite will start by early 1961. For the power station the credit of 500 
million roubles, obtained under the Indo-Soviet Agreement of Novem- 
ber 1957, will be partly availed of. One of the five 50-mw generating 
units will be commissioned in 1961 and the rest by the middle of 1962. A 
Government company (authorised capital Rs. 12 crores) was incorporated 
in June 1959 to enter the distribution trade in petroleum products, formerly 
almost wholly in the hands of foreign companies. 

Other Minerals 

In 1958, nearly 6,47,000 persons were engaged in mining (including 
coal mining) and there were more than 3,300 working mines. The more 
important mining centres are in Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Rajasthan, 
Mysore and Andhra and the more extensively worked minerals are coal 
(832 mines), mica (800 mines), manganese ore (700 mines), iron ore 
(200 mines) and limestone (more than 150 mines). The total value of 
mineral production (including coal) in India since 1901 is given in the 
following table. 

TABLE 184 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA (190M958) 


Year 

1 Value 

1 (Rs. lakhs) ' 

Year 

Value 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1901 

!“ " " 6;70' 

1948* 

"6’4,00‘ 

1911 

11,40 

1950 

71,60 

1921 

32,90 i 

1955 

94,30 

1931 

23,90 

1956 

108,70 

1939 

20,20 

1957 ! 

1958 1 

129,33t 

137,36 


The quantity index in 1958 stood at 125.8 (base 1951-100) compared 
to 123.7 in 1957. Table 185 shows the output and value of the principal 
minerals in 1957 and 1958. 

TABLE 185 

QUANTITY AND VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED 



Unit 

of 

quantity 

j 1957 

1958 


Quantity 

Value 
(in thou- 
sands of 
rupees) 

Quantity 

Value 
(in thou- 
sands of 
rupees) 

Metallic minerals 






Ferrous - 






Chromite 

Metric tons 

79,802 

29,20 

63,957 

31,86 

Iron ore 

Thousand metric 
tons. 

51,67 

4,34,68 

61,30 

4,84;9I 

Manganese ore 

Thousand metric 
tons. 

16,81 

14,05,58 

i 

s 12,53 

11,24,29 

Wolfram 

Thousand metric 
tons. 

— 

•— 

— 


Non-Ferrous 

Metric tons - 





Bauxite 

98,302 

9,15 

1,39,098 

12,84 

Copper ore 

Metric tons 

4,10,412 

2,65,34 

4,11,471 

2,26,68 


•From 1948 onwards the value of mineral production is calculated on the pits, 
mouth value. 
tRevised figure. 

M145DPD— 14 
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TABLE 185^(r67«t/r/.) 


! 

Unit 

of 

quantity 

1957 

1958 


! 

Quantity 

Value (in 
thousands 
of 

rupees) 

Quantity ^ 

1 

Value 
(in thou- 
sands of 
rupees) 

Gold (a) I 

Kilograms 

5,573 

5,10,69 1 

5,291 ' 

4,99,88 

Ilnicnite ! 

Metric tons 

3,00,975 

1,68,12 1 

3,14,122 1 

1,83,39 

Lead (concen- 

Metric tons 

4,928 

12,10 I 

5,341 I 

19,37 

trates) 


Silver (a) 

Kilograms 

3,915 

6,05 

1 3,416 ; 

5,48 

Zinc (concen- 

Metric tons 

7,589 

25,32 

7,391 1 

20,49 

trates) 


i-metallic mine- 






rals 






Diamond 

1 Carats 

790 

1,68 

1,540 ! 

3,70 

Emerald (/j) 

1 Thousand carats 

3,38 

25 

1 80 1 

50 

Gypsum 

1 Metric tons 

9,36,782 

57,65 

1 7.94,392 

1 52,15 

Mica (crude) 

1 Metric tons 

30,943 

2,31,54 

31,811 

1 2,51,96 

Salt (other 

1 Thousand metric 

36,66 

7,41,63 

! 42,27 

1 

1 8,43,35 

than rock) 

1 tons 


PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 

Between 1834 and 1865, tea was cultivated in Government planta- 
tions. Since 1865, tea plantations have been mainly financed and managed 
by European business firms. Some data regarding the extent of tea planta- 
tion are given below. 


TABLE 186 


TEA— AREA AND PRODUCTION (1885-1936) 


Year 

Area 

under 

tea 

(acres) 

Produc- 

tion 

(lakh 

lbs.) 

1885 

2,84,000 


1896 

4,33,133 

— 

1910 

5,64,000 { 

26,30 

1935-36 

7,81,230 i 

39,50 

Systematic cultivation of coffee dates from 1830 and the industry 


reached its peak in 1862. Progress was hampered at this stage owing to 
the appearance of a destructive beetle and later by competition from 
Brazilian coffee. Some figures of the extent of coffee cultivation are given 
below. 


TABLE 187 


COFFEE— AREA AND PRODUCTION (1896-1939) 


Year 

1 Area 

under 
coffee 
(acres) 

1896 

2,28,000 

1903 

l,04,80f; 

1913-14 

2,03,677 

1935-39 (average) 

1,86,000 


(а) Value of metals given in the absence of the value of the ore. 

(б) Figures for 1958 relate to cut emeralds, while 1957 figures arc mainly those of un- 
cut but cleared and washed emeralds. Production of crude emeralds during 1958 was 
2,77,000 carats against 3,42,000 carats in 1957. 
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Plantation of rubber is of comparatively recent origin. The output 
amounted to 10.000 tons in 1931 and 12,000 tons in 1940. The area under 
rubber in 1940-41 amounted to 1,38,000 acres. 

Tea, cofiec and rubber plantations together cover about 0.4 per cent 
of the cropped area and arc concentrated mainly in the north-east and 
along the south-west coast. They provide employment to over 12 
lakh persons and India earns a large amount of foreign exchange from 
their export, tea alone accounting for over Rs. 100 crores. Coffee and 
rubber, which used to be important export commodities, are now largely 
consumed within the country. The cropped area and the production of 
each of the three plantation industries in recent years arc given in the table 
below. 

TABLE 188 

PLANTAIION INDUSTRIES 


Year 

Area 

under 

cultiva- 

tion 

(thousand 

acres) 

Produc- 

tion 

(thousand 

lbs). 

Tea 



1947 

7.66 

56,17,40 

1950 

7,77 

60,73,18 

1955 

7,91 

67,83.71 

1956 

7.92 

68.06.10 

1957 

7,99 

68,51,37 

1958 

8,04 

71,13,00 

1959* 


69,57,00 

Coffee 



1947 

2,15 

3,49,71 (fl) 

1950 

2,24 

5,43,22 

1955 

2,53 

5,86,53 

1956 

2,54 

9,40,80 

1957 « 

2,60 

8,80,10 

1958 

2,68 

— 

1959 

— 

10,05,76 

Rubber 



1947 

— 

3,23,67 

1950 

1,44 

3,18,29 

1955 

1,74 

4,95,40 

1956 

1,84 

4,90,00 

1957 

2,38 


1958 

I (2,73 (S) 

— 

1959 

3,00 



In 1954, Rs. 1 13 crores were invested in the tea industry which employed 
9,93,594 persons (including 64,371 temporarily employed). There were in 
1955-56, 13,443 coffee estates employing 2,22,793 persons (including 85,924 
temporarily employed). At the end of 1956 there were 18,175 rubber 
estates which employed on an average 63,034 persons (including 19,660 
temporarily employed). 

The Plantation Inquiry Commission, appointed in April 1954 to con- 
duct a comprehensive inquiry into the economic conditions and problems 
of the tea, coffee and rubber industries, submitted their reports in 1956 
aJid made various recommendations**. It was decided in September 1958 
to reduce the export duty on tea and to fix excise duty at different rates 
for different zones. From March 1959 the export duty was further reduced 


(a) In terms of cured coffee. 

<6) A large portion of the acreage was reported for the first time. 
* Excluding December output of South Indian tea. 

**See ‘INDIA 1958,* p.343. 
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to 24 nP. per lb. From October 1959 the Indian Tea Board has been 
subsidising the cost of fertilizers and transport charges of the tea gardens 
in Cachar and Tripura. Loans are also granted to the weaker gardens for 
repairs and renovation of plant and machinery. An expert committee was 
set up in August 1958 to review the system of marketing of coffee. The 
committee’s report, submitted to the Government in 1959, is being 
examined. Under the Coffee Board’s replanting subsidy scheme, 7,421 
acres were replanted and Rs. 12.9 lakhs of subsidy disbursed till October 
1959. A replanting subsidy scheme was put into operation by the Rubber 
Board in 1957; 7,421 acre have been replanted under the scheme so far. 
Conditions for the grant of subsidy to small estates were liberalised in 1958. 
A report, submitted by the Rubber Production Commissioner, for extension 
of rubber cultivation in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, is under 
consideration of the Government. 

SMALL-SCALE AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Although there has been considerable development of large-scale 
industries, India remains mainly a country of small-scale production. 
It is estimated that there are about 2 crorcs persons engaged in cottage 
industries. The handloom industry alone employs 50 lakh people or 
nearly as many as are employed in all other organised industries, includ- 
ing large-scale industries, mines and plantations. 

The work of organising these small industries is primarily the res- 
ponsibility of the State Governments. To supplement their effort, the 
Central Government has set up the following bodies: the All-India Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission; the All-India Handicrafts 
Board; the All-India Handloom Board; the Small-scale Industries Board; 
the Coir Board; and the Central Silk Board. 

Financial assistance to small industries* is given both by the Govern- 
ment and banking institutions. Recently, measures were taken to make 
this assistance more effective. During 1957-58 loans to the extent of 
Rs. 3.3 crores and grants totalling Rs. 1.1 crores were sanctioned to 
State Governments for the development of small-scale industries. Loans 
totalling Rs. 4.70 crores have been provided for during 1959-60. Sanction 
has been given so far for the establishment of 96 industrial estates, which 
seek to remove small industrial units from urban areas and provide them 
at the new sites with factory space and common facilities for efficient 
working. One hundred estates were to be set up by the end of the Second 
Plan (total cost Rs. 12.8 crores — Rs. 11.12 crores till the end of the Second 
Plan on 97 estates). Thirty-one industrial estates have already come into 
being, and five more have been completed. The entire cost of starting 
these estates is advanced as loans by the Centre to the State Governments. 
Rs. 5.39 crores had been spent on the development of the industrial estates 
till the end of 1958-59. 

A pro^amme of technical assistance to small industries, known as 
the Industrial Extension Service, has been undertaken directly by the Cen- 
tral Government. Fifteen small industries service institutes (generally 
speaking one for each State) and four branch institutes have been set up. 
Twenty-eight industrial extension centres ate also working and offer tech- 
nical facilities to various ttadbs. Exports are also brought in from abroad 
to help these industries in technical matters and Indian technicians sent 
for training abroad, both with assistance from the Ford Foundation. • 

Another, significant development was the establishment of the Na- 
tional Small Industries Corporation in February 1955. Its Contract Di- 
vision has established liaison with Government purchase departments 

*The definition of ‘small-sCale’ industito has been itvlsed so as to include all industrial 
units with a capital of not more than Rs. 5 lakhs irrespective of the number of persons 
employed. 
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€ind has evoJved a workable arrangement for giving contracts to small 
units. The number of small units so enlisted was 5,152 at the end of No- 
vember 1959. Central Government contracts received by cottage and 
small-scale industries under this scheme totalled Rs, 4.75 crores. The 
Corporation has also been guaranteeing, since January 1959, credits to 
these small units offered by the State Bank of India for execution of the 
orders. The Corporation has introduced a scheme for hire-purchase of 
machinery and equipment needed by small units; machinery worth Rs. 1 
erore was delivered under the scheme to small units during the lirst eight 
months of 1959. Decentralisation has been achieved through four subsi- 
diary corporations set up in 1957 at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
The activities of the Corporation are financed by loans and grants by the 
Central Government. An industrial design exhibition called 'Design 
Today in America and Europe’ was organised by the Corporation in New 
Delhi and other centres during 1959. 

For the development of small industries, the Community Projects 
Administration has appointed block level industrial officers in a number 
of Community Project and National Extension Service Block areas. An 
intensive development programme has been introduced in 26 selected areas. 

Special attention has been paid by the All-India Handicrafts Board, 
set up in 1952, to the improvement of production and marketing of handi- 
crafts in India and abroad. The Board is running 21 pilot centres — 9 for 
training, 4 for experimental production, 5 for revival of traditional crafts 
and 3 for research and experimentation. The Indian Handicrafts Develop- 
ment Corporation was set up in April 1958 to^ake over some of the func- 
tions of the Board in respect of export promotion. Mobile exhibition units 
have been sent round the country and funds allocated for the exhibition 
of metalware, bambooware, etc. ‘Handicrafts weeks’ are held from time 
to time in different States. Production of handicrafts has gone up and is 
now estimated at about Rs. 100 crores annually. Exports amount to 
nearly Rs. 7 crores a year. 

The coir industry is mainly carried on on a cottage basis, though 
some factories employ wooden looms worked by njanual labour. Of an 
estimated annual production of 1,20,000 tons of coir yarn, more than 
90 per cent is produced in Kerala. Almost the entire production of about 
23,000 tons of manufactured articles comes from that State. 

On an average, about 50,000 tons of coir yarn and 21,000 tons of coir 
products are exported. The Coir Board is engaged in popularising and 
promoting coir products in India. In view of the importance of coir pro- 
ducts as foreign exchange earner, the overall provision for coir industry 
under the Second Plan has now been raised to Rs. 2.3 crores: Rs. 2 
crores* for State schemes and Rs. 30 lakhs for Central schemes to be imple- 
mented by the Coir Board (including research and marketing). A research 
institute at Kalavoor, near Allepey (Kerala), and a branch research institute 
and model factory at Uluberia in Howrah district (W. Bengal) are being 
set up. 

In 1958, the production of raw silk in India (mulberry and non-mul- 
berry) amounted to 34.01 lakh pounds. Nearly half the quantity is 
produced in Mysore State followed (in order of importance) by the States 
-of Assam, West Bengal, Madras and Jammu and Kashmir. The Central 
Silk Board, first established in 1949 and reconstituted in April 1958, looks 
jfter the promotion of sericulture and silk industry. The Central Sericul- 
tural Research Station, Berhampore (West Bengal), with its sub-station 
at Kalimpong (West Bengal), was established in 1943. The station is 
•Centrally administered and deals with the problems of research. The 


♦Later reduced to Rs. 1*48 crores. 
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station will be expanded during the Second Plan. The Board has set up? 
an AlMndia Sericultural Training Institute at Mysore and a Central Foreign 
Race Seed Station at Srinagar. An eminent geneticist from Japan conducted 
a survey of the problems of research in Indian sericulture in 1957. The 
services of two other sericulture experts have since been obtained from 
Japan under the Colombo Plan for a period of one year. 

Central expenditure on the development of village and small industries 
incurred through the various Boards during the First Plan period is given 
in the table below. 

TABLE 189 


EXPENDITURE ON VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSIBIFS (First Plan) 

(in crores of rupees) 



1951 56 

Hand loom 

12*2 

Khadi 

12-3 

Village industries 

2*9 

Small-scale industries 

4-4 

Handicrafts 

0-8 

Sericulture 

0-7 

Coir 

0-3 

Total 

33-6 


The Second Plan includes a provision of Rs. 200 crores* for the de- 
velopment of village and small industries. The allocation of this sum is 
as follows: 

TABLE 190 


OUTLAY ON VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES (Second Plan) 


Industry 

! Outlay 

(in crores of 
rupees) 

Handlooni ^ 


Cotton weaving 

56*0 

Silk weaving 

1*5 

Wool weaving 

2-0 

Khadi 

59*5 

Wool spinning and weaving 

1*9 

Decentralised cotton spinning and khadi .. 

14*8 

Village Industries 

16*7 

Hand-pounding of rice 

5*0 

Vegetable oil (ghani) 

6*7 

Leather footwear and tanning (village) 

5*0 

. Gur and khandsari 

7*0 

Cottage match 

1*1 

Other village industriCvS 

14*0 

Handicrafts 

38*8 

9*0 

Small-scale industries 

55*^0 

Other indu.stries 

Sericulture 

5*0 

Coir spinning and weaving 

1*0 

General schemes (administration, research, etc.) 

15*0 

Total 

200*0 

*Latcr revised to Rs. 177*30 crores. 
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Expenditure on village and small industries during the first two years 
of the Second Plan amounted to Rs. 59 crorcs. A five-member delegation 
of Japanese experts on cottage and small industries visited India in 1959 
to advise the Government regarding the lines on which further develop- 
ment might take place. 

Khadi Industry 

Financial assistance to the Khadi industry is given by tlic All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission through co-operative societies, 
registered institutions, Stale Governments and the statutory Boards set up 
by the State Governments. The value of Khadi produced with traditional 
diarkha y3.n\ during 1959-60 is estimated at Rs. 13 crorcs. To encourage 
the production of khadi, a rebate is allowed to the consumer at the 
following rates: 10 nP per rupee on reeled silk khadi as well as on 
pashnina and pashniina mixed with silk and cotton; 19 nP on all other 
varieties of khadi and ready-made garments. A subsidy of 5 annas per 
square yard is given to those who produce khadi for their own use and of 
six pies a rupee to centres engaged in the production and/or sale of khadi. 

These measures have led to a significant improvement in the production 
and sale of khadi, as the following figures will indicate. 


TABLE 191 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF KHADI 

{in lakhs of rupees) 


Year 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958 - 59 

Ambar C hark ha 


Value of 1 

Value of 

product ion i 

sale 

1,94 I 

1,95 

1,93 

1,08 

3,49 

2,68 

4,79 

4,26 

7,29 

5,95 

10,16 

7,72 

9,51 

8,61 


A decision was taken during 1956-57 to introduce an improved type 
of spinning unit called Ambar charkha. It has four spindles and enables 
a spinner to produce about six hanks a day in eight working hours. The 
Karve Committee on Village and Small-scale Industries (1955) recommended 
that the additional requirements of cloth during the period of the Second 
Plan should be met from the decentralised sector. Some 3,000 lakh yards 
of cloth are to be produced by the handlooms from hand-spun Ambar 
yarn. 

The Ambar Charkha Enquiry Committee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment in March 1956, came to the conclusion that the Ambar charkha could 
be recommended as a most suitable spinning unit. The Government 
accordingly sanctioned the introduction of 75,000 Ambar charkhas during 
1956-57, involving about Rs. 4 crores as grants and loans. Till the end 
of 1958-59, 2,45,015 Ambar charkhas were introduced. Production of 
cloth from Ambar yarn amounted to 18.8 lakh square yards in 1956-57, 
111.5 lakh square yards in 1957-58, and 240.4 lakh square yards in 1958-59. 

The main purpose of decentralised spinning on an extensive scale is 
to provide the requirements of handlooms which are otherwise completely 
dependent upon mill yarn and also to offer prospects of part-time and full- 
time employment to several lakhs of unemployed and under-employed 
persons in the country. As many as 57,270 persons during 1956-57, 1,10,153 
persons during 1957-58 and 1,16,398 persons during 1958-59 obtained 
employment under the Ambar charkha programme. Altogether, during 
1956-57, 21.18 lakh full-time and part-time jobs were created through the 
development of khadi and village industries. 



Some of Britain's most famous engineering and electrical firms are grouped 
together in the Consortium known as ISCON for the purpose of building the 
Steelworks at Durgapur. Each of these firms is a leader in its own field and the 
Integrated Steelworks when completed will compare favourably with the largest 
and most modern in any part of the world. 


who is 
doing 
what 
at 

Durgapur? 


PLANT MANUFACTURE 

Davy and United Engineering Company Limited. 

Head Wrightson & Company Ltd 
Simon 'Carves Ltd. 

The Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation Ltd, 

CIVIL WORK 

The Cementation Connpany Ltd. 

ELECTRICAL WORK 

The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd. 

The English Electric Co. ltd. 

The General Electric Co. Limited. 

Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Export Co. Ltd, 

STRUCTURAL STEEL 

Sir William Arrol & Company Ltd. 

Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Dorman Long (Bridge & Engineering) Ltd. 

Joseph Parks & Son Ltd. 

fCabk work for the Consortium by Siemens Edison Swan Ltd , o/i4 
Pirelli General Cable Works Ltd.) 



I'rnw ♦ 



FACTS ABOUT FANS 



CHEAPNESS IS HO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUAIITY 


j^assels 


airmaster 


in design— B«tt in performnncn 

MDICHWEl ELECTRICALS (INDIA) IIMIUO 



P O BOX 156. NEW DELHI 
Factories Poona and Delhi 


Sole Selling Agents for India: 

M/s. RADIO LAMP WORKS LTD., 

^Bombay •New Delhi •Calcutta *Madras 

•Kanpur •Indore •Wardha •Gauhati •Patna 



J am the and^t companion of the needy 
as well as the not-so-needy for ages. 

My main job is to drive away poverty and 
laziness. 

1 provide fruitful source of gainful employ- 
ment to the unemployed and under- 
employed in villages. 

1 help to earn during leisure hours to feed 
and clothe those in need, thereby instilling 
in them selfreliancc. 


♦ 

♦ 



1 am the heir and successor to forebear, 
the traditional Char k ha and though 1 keep 
pace with the times and somewhat modern 
in outlook and output, I still keep up 
the tradition of the dignity of labour and 
I shall continue to be the infallible 
companion and fricnd-in-nced to those 
who need my services. They call me 
^'AmbaC' and my inventor Sri Ekambara- 
nathan is from the far South, a fact I am 
proud of. 

The Madras Government who were the first to undertake the Khadi 
Programme on a GoveriYnent level, since 1 947, are proud to keep up the progress 
of Khadi in the State both through the traditional and Ambar Charkha. Several 
Units functioning under the Department of Khadi, Government of Madras, produce 
numerous varieties of KHADI in Cotton and Silk to suit all tastes and pockets. 

KHADI MINERAL KHAKI 

Suitable for uniforms our Speciality 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

KHADI 

SALES DEPOTS 

arc always at your service to supply your requirements in 

KHADI 

For bulk orders and trade enquiries write to: — 

The Manager, 

GOVERNMENT CENTRAL GODOWN (KHADI) 
DEVJI COLONY, TIRUPUR 


Department of Khadi 
Government of Madras 




you havo Just oftonod 
A METAL BOX CLOSURE ! 


Soft dtinka and concentrates are today 
being purchased in India in increasing 
quantities with their purity taken for 
granted. Processing by bottlers of 
repute ie guaranteed to bo under 
most hygienic conditions, and the 
contents arehlled into sterilised bottles. 
Grown Corks and pilfer-proof Roll 
Seal (R.S.) Closures made by Metal 
Box —Crown Corks for carbonated 
or aerated drinks and R. S. Closures 
for syrups, fruit squashes and 
concentrates— put an e 6 Eicient seal on 
these precautions. The wad or cap 
liner used as a sealing gasket is so 
constructed and fitted that it will 
not react with the contents nor, in 
the case of carbonated drinks, allow 
gas pressure to escape. Efficient 
packaging ensures that your drinks 
arc served in excellent and, above al!» 
hygienic condition. 

The production of a wide range 
of scientifically designed packages is 
the business of Metal Box, leaders 
in the packaging field. R. S. Closures 
and Crown Corks are only two 
instances of the many ways in which 
they help to deliver first class 
consumer goods to you. 



METAL BOX 

The Metal Box Company of India Ltd 

Barlow House, S9C Chowringhee, Calcutta 

^ factories and Soles Offices 

Calcutta Bombay Madras Delhi Mangalore 



Over 1000 manufacturers in India are being 
supplied by Metal Box with scientifically 
designed containers and closures that go to pack 
over Rs IDO croies tuoith of consumer goods 
every year. 

OPEN TOP CANS for processed fruit, vege- 
tables, fish and dairy products 

GENERAL LINE CONTAINERS for confectionery* 
tea, biscuits, baby foods, edible oils, paints* 
insecticides, powders, etc, 

COIXAPSIBLE TUBES for toothpaste, 
ointments and adhesives 

CROWN CORKS for carbonated drinks 
R. S. CLOSURES for bottled products 
RIGID TUBES for pills 
COMPONENTS for radio, automobile 
and electrical industries 
PUBLICITY MATERIALS including advertising 
tablets and calendars 

PLASTIC PRODUCTS including Diothenc bags, 
foil laminate pockets and injection 
mouldings 

HARDWARE mcluuing tiays and table mats 


JWTMB 39W 






claim over 



tjcars of 


paint manufacturing experience 
in India 

for the homes and industries of India . 


llwig 


SHALIHAR PAINT, COLOUR A VARNISH CO., 
PRIVATE LTD. 

CAtCUTTA ♦ BOMBAY • MADRAS 
NEW DELHI * KANPUR 
(Exporters to Burmi A Ceylon) - - 




CHAPTER XXV 
TRADE 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

The total value of India’s foreign trade (imports and exports including 
re-exports) during 1958-59 amounted to Rs. 1,436 crores™-imports Rs. 856 
crores and exports Rs. 580 crorcs. The value of India’s imports and exports 
and the total value of her foreign trade since 1950-51 are given below. 

TABLE 192 

FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA* 

(By sea, air and land) 

^ {in crores of rupees) 


Year 


Imports 

** 

Exports® 

Total value 

Sea 

Land 

Total 

Sea 

Land 

Total 

trade 

1950-51 T. 

and 

air 


(less 

transit 

trade) 

62F36' 

and 

air 


(less 

transit 

trade) 

601735 

1,224-71 

1951-52 

863-48 

80-45 

943-13 

715-69 

27-14 

732-99 

1,676- 12 

1952-53 

1 644-91 

25-16 

669-88 

559-23 

18-84 

577-37 

1,247-25 

1953-54 

; 549-12 

22-93 

571-93 

523-20 

7-46 

530-62 

1,102-55 

1954-55 

1 633-05 

23-39 5 

656-26 

588-24 

5-73 

593-54 

1,249-80 

1955-56 

; 675-63 

29-35 , 

704-81 

603-32 

6-21 

609*41 

1 1,314-22 

1956-57 

— 

— 1 

832-45 

— 

— 

612*52 

: 1,444-97 

1957-58 


— 1 

993-58 

— 

1 — 

621-31 

i 1,614-89 

1958-59 

— 

— 

856-18 

— 

j 

1 580-30 

! 1,436-48 


As will be seen from the above figures, India was having an adverse 
balance of merchandise trade during these years. The balance of trade 
since 1950-51 is shown below. 


TABLE 193 

BALANCE OF MERCHANDISE TRADE* 

(in crores of rupees) 


1950-51 

—22-01 

1951-52 

-210-14 

1952-53 

—92-51 

1953-54 

—41-31 

1954-55 

—62-72 

1955-56 

—95-40 

1956-57 

-219-93 

1957-58 

—372-27 

1958-59 

—275-88 


Balance of Payments 

The following table shows the current balance of payments position 
since 1955-56 after taking into account pet invisible receipts and official 
donations.! 

^Source : Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (See Report on 
Currency and Finances for the years 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59, Reserve Bank 
of India). 

♦♦Exclude treasure imports and the value of certain special imports of foodgrains and 
stores of which full particulars were not available. 

@ Figures arc inclusive of re-exports and exports of Icnd-lease silver to the U»A 
but exclude treasure exports, transit trade and are on f.o.b. basis, 

tThe figures of imports and exports in this and the following sections are based on 
Exchange Control records and are not comparable with those given by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in The Accounts 
Relating to the Foreign {Sea, Air and Land) Trade of India* For an explanation 
of the difference, please sec India's Balance of Payments 1948-49—- 1955-56 
(Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, pp. 7 and 27-28). 
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TABLE 194 

CURRENT BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


{in crorcs of rupees) 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

(April 

Septem- 

ber) 

Imports c.i.l. (private and 
government) 

750-6 

1,099*5 

1,204-2 

1,046-5 

473*1 

Exports f.o.b. 

64M ! 

635-2 

594 . 7 * 

576-1 

272*6 

Trade balance 

—109-5 

--464-3 

-609 -5 

—470-4 

—200*5 

Otficial donations . . 

42-0 1 

39-5 

32*7 

40-9 

21*0 

Other invisibles (net) 

84-4 ! 

112-5 

100-9 

90-7 

37-3 

Current balance of payments 
(net) 

16-9 

—312-3 

—475-9 

—338-8 

—142*2 


The strain on India’s balance of payments was considerably relieved 
in 1958-59 owing to a severe curtailment of imports and a larger inflow of 
external assistance. During the first half of 1959-60 the trade balance 
continued to show smaller deficit. The following table shows the manner 
in which the current balance of payments deficit was financed. 


TABLE 195 

FINANCING BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT 

{in crores of rupees) 



1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

(April- 

Septem- 

ber) 

Official loans (net) 

Drawings on IMF 

Other capital transactions 

Use of foreign exchange reserves 

Errors and omissions** 

30*7 

60-7 

— 2*0 

221-3 

1*6 

92*3 

34*5 

93*3 

259*9 

-^•1 

216*7 

103-5 

42*3 

—23*7 

84*0 

28*0 

27*1 

3*1 

Current balance of payments deficit 

312*3 

475-9 

338*8 i 

142*2 


Imports 

The imports in 1958-59 amounting to Rs, 1,047 crores represented a 
fall of Rs. 157 crorcs over 1957-58. This was in contrast to a rise of Rs. 105 
crores in the preceding year when imports had reached a record figure 
of Rs. 1,204 crores. The decline in payments for imports in 1958-59 is 
attributable entirely to the private sector. Owing to a restrictive import 
policy since mid-1 957, imports by private sector declined during the year 
to Rs. 519 crores — the lowest level reached since 1954-55. As compared 
to 1957-58 there was a reduction of Rs. 177 crorcs in private imports; in 
contrast, Government imports rose by about Rs. 19 crores. 

The import cut fell mainly on the category of goods described as wholly 
or mainly manufactured. The fall was more marked in the case of 
machinery, purchases of which declined by Rs. 56 crores; iron and steel 
imports were lower by Rs. 41 crores. Among other commodity groups 
which recorded declines were ‘other metals’, vehicles, electrical goods,, 
cutlery and hardware, dyes and colours and drugs and medicines. Imports 
of raw materials, in contrast, were higher owing to the relatively liberal 
PQlicy adopted by the Government in respect of what have been termed 
imports for the maintenance of the economy. The rise in this group 
though not substantial in itself, is significant in view of the curtailment 
in aggregate imports and in relation to the reduction which this group 

♦Excludes repatriation to the USA of lend-lcase silver valued at Rs. 74.4 crores. 

•♦Variations in reserves include movements in the foreign assets of the Reserve Bank 
of India as well as in Government balances held abroad. 
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had suffered in the earlier year. Raw cotton imports rose by Rs. 6 crorcs 
(as against a substantial contraction of Rs. 30 crores in 1957-58), thanks to 
relatively liberal licensing and easy supply conditions in East Africa and 
Egypt. Imports of mineral oil were lower by Rs. 8 crores whereas those 
of chemicals increased by Rs. 2 crores. 

The imports by public sector touched a height of Rs. 528 crores 
in 1958-59 thus continuing the rising trend noticed since late 1956. At this 
level, these imports for the first time accounted for half the total import 
bill, the proportion in 1957-58 being nearly 40 per cent of the total. The 
total rise in 1958-59 was, however, appreciably smaller (Rs. 19 crores) 
than ill the previous year, when Government imports had risen by Rs. 222 
crores. Among the different items, imports of capital equipment for 
Government projects and railway stores accounted for a rise of nearly 
Rs. 76 crores; imports of iron and steel and other stores together were 
lower by Rs. 47 crores. Imports of food were lower by Rs. 10 crorcs 
than in the previous year, the decline being largely in the case of food 
imports financed through the country’s own resources. 

Imports on Government Account 

The following table shows the particulars of Government imports 
since 1955*56. 

TABLE 196 

IMPORTS ON GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT 


jin crores of rupees ) 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

(April- 

Septem- 

ber) 

Foodgrains 

28-9 

107-6 

162-0 

152-0 

82-7 

Capital equipment for 
Government projects 

30*3 

52-5 

86-5 

153-9 

55-7 






Iron and steel 

12-1 

15*1 

49-3 

37-9 

8-0 

Railway stores 

22*7 

33*3 

49-6 

58-3 

7-4 

Communication storcsi includ- 

13-4 

25-8 

28-3 

12-2 

7-1 

ing ships 






Other items (including fertilizers) 

31-5 

53-3 

133-4 

113-6 

54-4 

TOTAL 

138-9 

287-6 

509-1 

527-9 

215-3 


Developmental Imports 

The impact of development on imports and the effectiveness of the 
restrictive import policy followed since 1957 is shown in the following 
table. 

TABLE 197 


IMPORTS OF DEVELOPMENTAL AND NON-DEVELOPMENTAL 

COMMODITIES 

(iVi crores of rupees) 



1956-57 

1957-5S 

1958-59* 

1959*60^ 

(April- 

Septem- 

ber) 

Non-developinental commodities 

Food 

Other consumer goods 

Odier nott-developmental items 

Raw materials and intermediate goods . . 

Capital goods 

Private 

Government 

TOTAL 

329*3 
107-6 
123-4 
98-3 1 
441-8 
328-4 
213-8 1 
114-6 

451-7 

162-0 

104-2 

185-5 

374-0 

378*5 

206-0 

172-5 

375-6 

152-0 

63-3 

160-3 

299-1 

371-8 

141-5 

230-3 

180-5 
82-7 
28-8 
69 -JO 

1 153-5 

U9-1 
65-4 
73-7 

msm 

1,204-2 

1.046-5 

1 473*1 


♦Preliminary. 
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Exports 

The downtrend in exports continued in 1958-59; export earnings in 
that year amounting to Rs. 576 crores were less by Rs. 19 crores than in the 
preceding year and by Rs. 59 crores than in 1956-57. The main commodi- 
ties which contributed to this fall in earnings were manganese ore, jute 
manufactures and cotton manufactures, the three commodities together 
accounting for a decline in earnings of Rs. 42.2 crores. Exports of tea 
and raw cotton, on the other hand, improved substantially in 1958-59. 
Exports in the first half of 1959-60 were Rs. 19 crores higher than in the 
first half of 1958-59, reflecting to some extent the upswing in business 
conditions in the United States and Western Europe. There was a 
substantial improvement in exports of hides and skins. Cotton textiles 
also showed an improvement, particularly in July-Septcmber 1959 and 
there were indications that this improvement continued in subsequent 
months. Exports of vegetable oils improved by Rs. 2.4 crores. Exports 
of tea, however, were lower than in the first half of 1958-59; partly 
because of the accumulation of stocks in the UK in the previous year. 
There was an improvement in the exports of other manufactures, such as 
bicycles, sewing machines and fans. 

TRADE POLICY 

The keynote of trade policy during 1958-59 was the increasing 
emphasis on export promotion. Although the stringent import policy 
adopted since 1957 was continued during the year it was slightly modified 
to subserve the ends of export promotion through special schemes for the 
supply of raw materials needed for the manufacture of export goods. 
In order to obviate a further drawing down of reserves, allocations of 
foreign exchange were made, to the extent possible, on the basis of the 
loans and credits that were already available or were forthcoming. 
The total value of licences issued for the period October 1958 to March 
1959 was Rs. 328 crores as compared to Rs. 323 crores for the period 
April-September 1958. For the period April-Septcgiber 1959 the total 
value of licences issued amounted to Rs. 381 crores. This was due to a 
slight liberalisation in the licensing of raw material imports; the issue 
of capital goods licences, however, continued to be governed by the 
availability of credits. After the adoption of convertibility of their 
currencies by a number of countries the old distinction between hard and 
soft currencies ceased to have practical significance. Accordingly, the 
import licensing policy in India was modified towards the end of 1959 
and the system of licensing in terms of currency areas was abandoned 
except in regard to capital goods the import of which is regulated by the 
availability of external assistance. 

During 1958-59, export control was liberalised and about 200 export 
items were freed from control. These included cotton textiles, jute goods, 
castor oil, electrical instruments and appliances, manufactures of iron 
and steel, aluminium and brass. Larger export quotas were granted 
in respect of several items which included raw cotton, groundnut oil- 
cake and tea, while quotas were revived in respect of some items like 
HPS groundnuts and groundnut oil, exports of which had been banned 
since 1955-56. Higher priority was granted in respect of the movement 
of^export commodities (e.g. cotton textiles, molasses, power alcohol and 
raw tobacco) by rail from the interior to the ports. 

During the year, the Government granted a number of fiscal conces- 
sions in order to make Indian goods more competitive in foreign markets. 
These included (i) abolition of export duties on a number of items (e.g. 
groundnut oil, castor oil and manganese ore) and reduction in levels of 
duties on some other items (raw cotton and tea), (ii) extension of the schemes 



of rcbi'itc on excise duty and of drawback of cusloms duty to cover a 
laryc number of items entering inU' production of goods for export, 

(iii) grant of rebate of 50 per cent on freight for a number of commodities 
lransp(^!led bv laii fron) the interior to the ports (c.g. motor vehicle 
baileiies, oil piessurc lamps and bicycles), (iv) modification of the Bill 
Market Scheme tc' cover export bills and (\) offer of guaiantcc by the 
ffxport Risks Insurance Corporation to banks which granted loans to the 
exporter who had insured with the C^orporation. 

The various steps to promote exports taken during 195S-59 were not 
onlv continued but intensified during 1959-60. Export duties on the 
few items still subject to such duties were reduced and drawbacks of 
import duties and excise duties on raw materials used in the manufacture 
of exports were granted. Sjuvial licences for imports of raw materials, 
components and spare parts were granted for a number of commodities 
on the basis of export performances; in a few cases this facility was 
extended to (he imports of capita! goods also. The policy of removing 
quantitative restrictions on exports was continued and export quotas on 
items like certain oilseeds and oils were liberalised. Ehe search for 
new markets continued and agreements designed to raise the level of trade 
with several East European countries were concluded. 

Export Promotion ^ 

To coordinate all work relating to the development of India's foreign 
trade, particularly promotion of exports, a Foreign Trade Board and a 
Directorate of Export Promotion (as the Board's executive agency in the 
matter of export promotion) were created in June 1957. The Direc- 
torate of Export Promotion now consists of four divisions at Head- 
quarters and one each at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The main 
functions of the regional offices in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras arc 

(a) coordinating and aiding the administration and export promotion 
activities of the E.xport Promotion Councils in their respective jurisdiction: 

(b) devising concrete measures for enlarging the export of particular com- 
modities and providhig assistance to exporters to fulfil their targets; and 

(c) assisting the trade in solving administrative and procedural difficulties. 
To stimulate exports. Government have in recent yeais established 
Export Promotion Councils for eleven different commodities, namely, 
(i) cotton textiles; (ii) silk and rayon textiles; (iii) plastics and linoleum; 

(iv) cashew and pepper: (v) tobacco; (vi) sports goods; (vii) chemicals and 
allied products; (viii) shellac; (ix) leather; (x) engineering goods; and (xi) 
mica. 

Besides, the Export Promotion Advisory Council was set up to advise 
on matters relating to export policy and procedure with particular reference 
to the promotion of exports. The Council was reconstituted in August 
1959 on the expiry of the term of the previous Council and its membership 
increased to include representatives of trade and allied interests not ade- 
quately represented hitherto. The Standing Committee of the Council 
which was constituted on August 26, 1959, advises Government on the day 
to day problems affecting exports. During 1958-59, the Directorate of 
Export Promotion rendered some direct services such as the framing of 
simplified rules for a number of items subject to drawback and rebate 
schemes, the preparation of rules for manufacture-in-bond and subsequent 
export of items like aluminium products, made from imported inga^s, 
umbrellas, cigarettes, handicrafts and grant of assistance to exporters in 
‘'Ccuring passport, visa and foreign exchange sanction for bona fide trade 
promotion tours abroad. 

(^"ollowing the recommendations of an Expert Committee, a State- 
owned Export Risks Insurance Corporation (authorised capital Rs. 5 
crores) was set up in July 1957. The Corporation offers facilities for 
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insuring risks not nonnall}' covered by commercial insurance companie^^. 
The Corporatit>n has opened ofhccs at (\ilcutta and Madras in order to 
reach more easily the exporters in other centres. During 1958-59 the 
Corporation issued !76 policies undertaking maximum liahi!it> for Rs. 0.S3 
crores. 

The Director of hxhibitions looks aftei \isual commercial publicity 
lor Indian goods. Up to the end of October 1959, it had piirtirapatcd 
on a svrnbolic scale in some of the Italian fairs, the I okyo international 
IradeFau, the Canadian National FxiiibitiotK I yon bau and the Sydne> 
Industries Fair, it |’)articipatcd on a larger scale in the California t air, 
the Chicago Fan, liie Poznan Pair and the Zagreb International Fair. 
Tn addition, wholly Indian exhibitions were organised by it at Saigon, 
Budapest, Baghdad, Buenos Aires and Rio-dc-Jaiieiro. 

A number of trade delegations were sponsored and sent abroad by the 
vaiioiis Fxport Pianuotion Councils. Iradc and iradc-cum-goodwill 
delegations from USA, Cuba. Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iracg Sweden, 
Burma and Poland visited India during 1959-60. 

The visit of tlie two US Trade Missions served to bring about useful 
iradc contracts between US and Indian businessmen. As a resuit of 
discussions with a Burmese delegation which \isitcd Delhi in September 
1959 an agreement, in principle, was reached for the import of an additional 
iinantity up to 150.000 tons of Burmese rice into India from out of the 
1959 crop against matching sales of Indian goods to Burma. The 
Swedish delegation which came m March 1959 explored the possibility 
ofefFecting larger imports into Sweden of pharmaceuticals, toys, juxnusions, 
leather and textiles fiom India. 


TRADK AGRFEMFNJS 

New agreements were concluded with three countries, r/r., Fthiopla. 
USSR and Iraq and agreements with eleven countries were extended or 
modified. In case of Ethiopia, an agreement was eoncliAied for the first lime, 
bringing the total number of trade agreements in force to 27. While the 
Indo-USSR agreement is for five years, the Indo-Ethiopian and Indo-Iraqi 
agreements aie valid for one year only. Many of the agreements conclu- 
ded or modified during the year arc directed towards ensuring a balance 
in India’s bilateral trade in addition to enlarging the markets for Indian 
exports. This is sought to be achieved by (/) providing for payment for 
imports in non-convcrtible rupees, thereby inducing the contracting 
country to purchase Indian goods or to spend the proceeds within the 
country,’*' (//) providing credit arrangements to facilitate purchase of 
Indian goods* and (///) fixing monetary or quantitative ceilings for imports 
and exports. 

A barter agreement with the USA was also signed during the year 
for the import of wheat against export of manganese ore and ferro- 
manganese. 

Besides the agreements concluded by the Government the Slate 
Trading Corporation also concluded four agreements with the foreign 
trade organisations of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Mongo- 
lia. Of these, the agreement with Yugoslavia was an extension of the 
original agreement, by three years, up to 1961. The agreements with 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary are operative for one year and one and a 
Half years respectively, while that with Mongolia is valid till the con- 
clusion of an agreement between the Governments of the two countries. 
The specific feature of the agreements concluded by the STC was the 


*e.g. USSR, East Germany and Poland. 
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stipulation to effect or actively facilitate exchange of specified com- 
modities. Commodity lists included in the agreements were exhaustive 
and not illustrative. In the agreements concluded by the STC, provision 
was invariably made for settlement of accounts with all procedural 
details. 

TARIFF 

During 1958-59 the Tariff Commission conducted twelve tariff 
inquiries relating to continuance of protection and three major price 
inquiries. 

Tariff inquiries were conducted in respect of the following industries: 
aluminium, antimony, artificial silk, bichromates, calcium carbide, 
caustic soda and bleaching powder, cocoa powder and chocolate, electric 
motors, sericulture, soda ash, engineers’ steel files and rasps and para- 
aminosalicylic acid. 

The Government accepted the main recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the twelve industries mentioned above. In accordance with 
these decisions, protection would be continued at the existing rates 
of duty in respect of aluminium, calcium carbide, caustic soda, electric 
motors, sericulture and soda ash industries while in the case of the 
antimony industry, protection would be continued but the rate of duty 
which was raised from 31 J per cent to 60 per cent ad valorem in 1957 
would be reduced to 45 per cent ad valorem or Rs. 45 per cwt. which- 
ever was higher. The period of protection for engineers’ steel files was 
extended by another year and certain modifications were made in the 
existing rates of protective duty levied on different sizes of steel files. 
Tariff protection was withdrawn with effect from January 1, 1959 in 
respect of art silk, bichromates, bleaching powder, cocoa powder and 
chocolate and rasps. 

The three price inquiries related to cement, steel produced by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. (TISCO) and the Indian Iron and Steel Co. 
(IISCO), and steel ag,d pig iron produced by the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 

The UK and the USA continued to be India’s principal buyers 
as well as suppliers. During 1958, their shares in India’s export trade 
were 29.0 per cent and 16.2 per cent respectively. The share of the UK 
in the imports was 19.6 per cent and that of the USA 18.8 per cent. 

The principal countries to which India exported during 1952-58* 
and the values of the exports to each are shown in table 198. 

TABLE 198 

EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(By sea, air and land) 


(value in lakhs of rupees) 


Countries 

1952 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

UK 

125,76 

168,24 

186,99 

160,11 

165,24 

USA 

116,49 

92,42 


131,39 

92^56 

Japan 

25,20 

26,24 

30,71 

27,21 

25,77 

Australia 

23,45 

26,06 

22,28 

24,68 

21, 3T 

USSR 

— 

2,47 

12,19 

17,48 

23,31 

Ceylon 

— 

20,08 

21,50 

16,74 

19,79 

Germany (West) 

12,43 

15,81 


16,09 


Canada 

12,74 

15,55 

15,72 

13,92 

14,54 
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TABLE 198 — {concld.) 


Countries 

1952 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Burma 

23,49 

13,57 

10,18 

13,19 

7,48 

Egypt 

6,55 

9,73 

11,13 

10,99 

8,63 

France 

5,96 

6,97 

5,77 

10,18 

7,06 

Argentine 


— 

— 

9,82 

9,25 

Sudan 


— 

— 

9,73 

7,16 

Singapore 

15,08 

7,87 

7,64 

8,92 

9,50 

Netherlands 

, 10,30 

17,79 

11,97 

8,37 

6,72 

Kenya Colony 

7,05 

6,28 

5,80 

7,68 

4,60 

Italy 

10,42 

7,12 

8,28 

7,30 

5,50 

Nigeria 

— 



i 6,90 

6,88 

Pakistan 

47,35 

8,72 

8,09 

! 6,68 

7,12 

TOTAL 

(including other countries) 

613,37 

608,17 

605,45 

637,74 

570,56 


The principal countries from which India imported during 1952-58 
and the value of the imports from each are shown in table 199. 

TABLE 199 

IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(By sea, air and land) 

{yalue in lakhs of rupees) 


Countries 

1952 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

UK 

148,97 

160,26 

207,88 

238,50 

168,53 

USA 

272,66 

88,76 

94, 2U 

170,32 

161,46 

Oermany (West) 

24,19 

53,78 

81,82 

122,82 

93,95 

Iran 

— 

— 

— 

55,40 

33,07 

Japan 

19,41 

31,10 

43,27 

54,42 

39,66 

Italy 

11,46 

16,27 

26,12 

30,39 

25,57 

France 

13,03 

16,63 

19,54 

28,69 

16,96 

USSR 

— 

3,04 

14,91 

22,68 

21,71 

Belgium 

— 

9,17 

23,45 

21,94 

16,59 

Switzerland 

— 

10,99 

16,26 

17,81 

9,68 

Australia 

15,10 

18,48 

11,65 

16,41 

15,32 

Malaya 

__ 

— 

— 

14,19 

10,70 

Saudi Arabia 

15,73 

8,87 

21,50 

14,02 

19,67 

Canada 

29,66 

6,64 

7,03 

13,58 

34,66 

Pakistan 

29,14 

25,08 

20,93 

13,40 

6,28 

Burma 

31,08 

22,36 

5,71 

13,19 

45,54 

Netherlands * 

12,36 

13,58 

14,16 

12,98 

9,82 

Singapore 

13,77 

13,94 

14,55 

12,67 

9,29 

Sweden 

— 

6,69 

11,11 

11,92 

8,96 

Kuwait 

— 

— 

— 

11,40 

8,26 

Egypt 

20.11 

18,44 i 

15,52 1 

10,68 1 

6,24 

Kenya Colony 

19,67 

21,00 

19,32 

9,35 

11,50 

TOTAL 

(including other countries) 

801,56 

649,07 

808,74 

1025,80 

864,18 


PATTERN OF TRADE 

The principal commodities imported into India during 1952-56, 
along with their value, are shown in table 200. The values of the com- 
modities imported during 1957 and 1958 ^re shown in table 201. 
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Owing to the adoption of the revised trade classification from January 
1957 onwards, the grouping of articles in many cases differs from the 
eailier pattern. 

TABLE 200 

IMPORTS OF PRLNCTPAL COMMODITIES (1952-56) 


(By sea, air and land) 

{value in lakhs of rupees) 


Commodities 

1952 

1955 

1956 

Wheat 

126.37 

15,72 

2,72 

Rice (not in the husk) 

48,75 

18,78 

70 



34 

1,09 

1,06 

Fruits and vegetables 

13,55 

12,97 

15,09 

Milk (condensed/ preserved) 

3,50 

6.04 

6,51 

Provisions and oilman's stores excluding milk con- 
densed and preserved 

4,19 

5,67 

8,30 

Spices 

5,08 

5,62 

8,12 

Cotton, raw 

115,44 

53.50 

53,59 

Jute, raw 

23,50 

17,42 

13,82 

Machinery of all kinds 

91,95 

109,64 

150,51 

Instruments and appliances 

21,75 

26,37 

34.73 

Kerosene oil 

21,53 

22,47 

21,97 

Mineral oil other than kerosene 

56,64 

32,27 

46,41 

Metals (excluding ores) 

44,96 

75,93 

159,49 

Chemicals (excluding manures) 

16,54 

19,74 

24,48 

Drugs and medicines 

12,95 

13,87 

16,46 

Motor cars and motor omnibuses . . 

6,91 

12,91 

13,42 

Artificial silk yarn . . 

7,07 

! 14,32 

17,40 

Wool , raw and tops 

4,86 

8,89 

9,94 

Newsprint 

4,65 

6,18 

6,19 

Paper (excluding newsprint) . . 

6,19 

7,19 

8,31 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

10,77 

16,41 

14,58 

Paints and painter’s materials . . 

— 

2,38 

2,68 

Hardware 

4, 78* 

6,61 

7,80 

Seeds 

2,84 

7.57 

8,43 

Wood and timber 

3,14 

2,69 

3,55 

Staple fibre and yarn , f 

4,52 

96 

5,74 

Cycles and cycle parts 

3,87 

3,20 

4,00 

Cotton manufactures 

5,38 

3,42 

5,80 

Manures 

2,88 

2,17 

3.71 

Vegetable non-essential oils 

4,42 

6,35 

4,85 

Woollen yarn and manufactures 

2,62 

3,00 

2,75 

Others 

83,15 

107,72 

125,63 

TOTAL 

801,56 

649,07 

808,74 


TABLE 201 

IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (1957 and 1958) 

{value in lakhs of rupees)^ 


Commodities 

1957 

1958 

Machinery other than electric 

171,83 

139,88 

Iron and steel 

146,98 

97,80 

Petroleum products 

77,76 


Transport equipment 

75,81 

13,41 

Electric machinery and appliances 

61,14 

49,04 

Raw cotton 

48,62 

30,66 

Wheat, unmilled 

34,75 


Petroleum, crude and partly refined 

29,75 

15,54 

Chemical elements and compounds 

29,16 

28,44 

Manufactures of metals n.e.s. 

22,54 

15,21 

Textile yarn and thread 

19,15 

13,91 

Ordnance 

18,53 



♦Excluding cutlery and electroplated ware. 
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TABLL 201 {conckl) 



F>5/ 

PJ58 

Copper . . 

1 7,94 

13,53 

Rice 

16,90 

44,03 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

16,39 

10,21 

Fresh fruits and nuts 

15,84 

12,31 

Raw wool and hair 

12,98 

1L0H 

Paper and paper board 

12,59 

8,02 

Oilseeds, nuts and kernels 

12,14 

10,48 

Coal-tar dycstulTs and natural indigo 

10,89 

6,70 

Aluminium 

8,01 

6,()0 

Milk and cream, dried or condensed 

7,99 

5,86 

Miscellaneous chemicals and products 

7,97 

5,46 

Zinc 

7,23 

6,12 

Raw jute (and waste) . . 

7,20 

3,39 

Crude minerals (excluding coal, petroleum, Ibrtilizer 
materials and precious stones) 

6,69 

5,25 

Vegetable oils 

5,21 

3,84 

TOTAL (including other items) .. 

1,025,82 

864,18 


The principal commodities exported by India during 1952-56 and 
their values are shown in table 202 while the values of the principal 
commodities exported during 1957 and 1958 are shown in table 203. 

TABLE 202 

EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (1952-56) 

(By sea, air and land) 


{value in lakhs of rupees) 


Commodities 

1952 

1955 

1956 

Food , Drink and Tobacco 




Tea 

80,80 

113,55 

143,16 

Cashew kcrnals 

12,12 • 

11,65 

15,27 

Other fruits and vegetables 

7,03 

2 45 

3,07 

Pepper 

18,00 

4,83 

3,57 

Other spices 

6,50 

5,73 

5,99 

Tobacco , . . : 

18,31 

13,36 

15,51 

Raw Materials 

Cotton, raw 

15,12 

24,17 

17,55 

Cotton, waste 

— 

10,50 

7 66 

Wool, raw 

— 

8.10 

10,65 

Lac 

8,39 

12,54 

9,73 

Mica 

9 59 

8,05 

8,78 

Coal 

10,92 

4,29 

5.14 

Manganese ore 

21,63 

14,37 

22,75* 

Iron ore 

— 

5,62 

9,19* 

Hides and skins, raw 

5 85 

6,73 

6,07 

Processed Articles 


Groundnut oil 

9,75 

20,73 

4,04 

Linseed oil 

6,15 

7,62 

7,44 

Castor oil 

7,09 

4,34 

6,10 

Hides and skins, 

17,69 

22,56 

23,06 

tanned 

Manufactures 

Cotton piecegoods 

64,31 

57,78 

57,32 

Other cotton manufactures 

9,21 

6,01 

5,57 

Jute yarn and manufactures 

woollen carpets and manufactures 

162,85 

123,58 

112,49 

2,71 

4,05 

4,06 

Coir yam and manufactures 

7,36 

9,03 

9,61 

Other miscellaneous items 

91,25 

100,91 

92,88 

TOTAL (excluding re-exports) 

613,37 

602,55 

606,66 


•Figures obtained from customs houses through Export Trade Controllers. 
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TABLE 203 

EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES (1957 and 1958) 

(value in lakhs of rupees) 


Commodities 

1957 

1958 

Tea 

123,40 

136,54 

Cotton fabrics . . 

65,19 

46,46 

Textile fabrics (other than cotton) 

59,98 

67,59 

Textile articles (other than clothing and footwear) 

58,29 

46,16 

Silver and platinum group metals 

37,67 

11,42 

Ores of non-ferrous base metals and concentrates . . 

35,38 

18,63 

Leather 

21,58 

18,25 

Raw cotton 

18,66 

21,20 

Fresh fruits and nuts (not including oilnuts) 

16,04 

17,36 

Crude vegetable materials, inedible n.e.s. . . 

14,40 

13,39 

Raw wool 

12,93 

9,35 

Sugar . . . . ^ 

12,88 

3,68 

Iron ore and concentrates . . . . . . * 

11,76 

9,99 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

11,59 

14,70 

Vegetable oils 

11,42 

7,45 

Crude minerals (excluding coal, petroleum, fertilizer 
materials and precious stones) 

11,30 

11,74 

Textile yarn and thread 

9,78 

12,03 

Textile floor covering and tapestries 

8,84 

8,88 

Coffee 

7,73 

7,18 

Hides and skins, raw 

6,99 

7,17 

Petroleum products 

6,62 

i 4,11 

Coal, coke and briquettes 

5,34 

5,58 

TOTAL (including other items), excluding re-exports 




TABLE 204 

INDEX NUMBERS OF EXPORTS* 
(Base : 1952-53-100) 


Period 

Food, 
drink and 
tobacco 

Raw 

materials 

Manufac- 

tured 

articles 

General 





QUAN 

TITY 



1950-51 




98 

111 

121 

112 

1955-56 





123 

117 

115 

1956-57 




— 

— 

— 

110 

1957** 




— 

— 

— 

119 

1958** 




— 

— 

— 

108 





PRl 

CE 



1950-51 




97 

91 

■ 101 

96 

1955-56 




111 

1 90 

80 

90 

1956-57 





1 — 

— 

94 

1957** 




— 

— 

— 

94 

1958** 




— 

— 

I 

«i 


♦These series are from the Directorate-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics. In "INDIA 1957% the Reserve Bank of India series were 
given. 

♦♦Since January 1957 the grouping of articles has been changed so as to bring it 
into conformity with the revised Indian trade classification. 
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table 203 

INDEX NUMBERS OF IMPORTS* 
(Base : 1952-53=100) 


Period 




Food, 

drink 

and 

tobacco 

Raw 

materials 

Manufac- 

tured 

articles 

General 

1950-51 




79 

QUANTITY 

127 

108 

106 

1955-56 




38 

99 

180 

116 

1956-57 









137 

1957** 






— 

— 

156 

1958*» 



- 

— 

— 

— 

140 

1950-51 



1 

77 1 

PRICE 

87 

87 

85 

1955-56 




89 ; 

93 

85 

87 

1956-57 




— 

— 

— 

91 

1957** 



. , 

— 

— 

— 

98 

1958** 



•* 

— 

— 

— 

— 


TABLE 206 

NET TERMS OF TRADER 
(Base : 1952-53=100) 


1950-51 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957 

1958 


113 

103 

103 

96 

101 


STATE TRADING CORPORATION 

In May 1956, the State Trading Corporation, an entirely State- 
owned organisation (authorised capital now Rs. 5 crores), was established. 
Us aim is to stimulate trade, mainly exports, by filling up the many 
gaps in India’s foreign trade structure. Since its inception, the Corpora- 
tion has been striving to increase India’s exports to countries with con- 
trolled economies in order to secure from them such items as steel, cement 
and industrial equipment without straining the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves. The Corporation has already purchased at reasonably low 
prices such items as cement, soda ash, caustic soda, raw silk, fertilisers, 
gypsum, powder milk and newsprint. The quantum and timing of the 
imports have been so fixed as to avoid recurring disruption in supply 
and also to create and maintain conditions favourable for larger 
production of these commodities in India. Among the goods for which 
exports have been arranged by the Corporation are mineral 
ores, shoes, handicrafts, salt, tea, coffee and woollen goods. The 
Corporation’s business transactions, including contracts entered into 
witti foreign countries since inception, amounted to about Rs. 126.8 
crores (imports Rs. 52 crores and exports Rs. 74 crores). 

♦These series are from the Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics. InTNDIA 1957’ the Reserve Bank of India series were given. 

••Since Janu^ 1957 the grouping of articles has been changed so as to bring it into 
conformity with the revis^ Indian trade classification. 

tRatio of export price index to import price index. 
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The Government entrusted to the Corporation in July 1956 the task 
of acquiring cement fr^)m Indian manufacturers, importing it from abroad, 
and distributing the commodity at an equalised price at all railheads in 
India. Tor this the Corporation is given a service fee on the gross turn- 
over. Following improved internal supply position the Corporation 
was authorised in 1958 to export two lakh tons of Indian cement. With 
elTcct from July 1957 the task of canalising all exports of iron ore was also 
entrusted to the Corporation. 

INTERNAL TRADE 
COASTAL TRADE 

For purposes of statistics, the Indian coast has been divided into the 
following maritime blocks* : (/) West Bengal, (//) Orissa, (Hi) Madias 
(including Andhra), (/v) Travancore Cochin, (v) Cochin Port, (v/) Bombay, 
(v/7) Saurashtra, Okha and Kutch. Trade between ports in the same 
maritime block is classed as ‘"internal trade’' and that between one maritime 
block and another as “external trade”. 

In 1956-57, the total coastwise trade was valued at Rs. 343 crores, 
consisting of Rs. 180 crores (imports) and Rs. 163 crores (exports). Of 
Rs. 180 crores worth of imports, over Rs. 169 crores constituted external 
trade as among the blocks and about Rs. 10 crores internal trade within 
the blocks themselves. The Rs. 169 crores of external trade in the coastal 
sector again consisted of Rs. 158 crores worth of Indian merchandise 
and Rs. 11 crores worth of foreign merchandise. Table 207 below shows 
the values of the coastwise trade of India. 


TABLE 207 
COASTWISE TRADE 

(value in lakhs of rupees) 



1953-54 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

(April- 

Decem- 

ber) 

Imports 

Indian merchandise 

Foreign merchandise 

Treasure 

Total imports 

Exports 

Indian merchandise 

Foreign merchandise 

Treasure 

Total exports 

TOTAL TRADE .. 

143,80 

11,3! 

5 

164,52 

13,70 

i 166,87 
12,66 

109,34 

4,84 

155,16 

178,23 

179,53 

114,18 

138,92 

11,75 

2 

143,83 

15,90 

6 

146,93 

16,21 

113,47 

9,59 

150,69 

159,79 

163,14 

123,07 

305,85 

338,02 

342,67 

237,25 


INLAND TRADE 


Considering the vastness of the country, its varied climate and diverse 
natural resources, it is not unnatural that the inland trade of India is 
many times larger than its external trade. According to an estimate in the 
jreport of the National Plaqning Committee’s sub-committee on trade, the 
value of the country’s internal trade in 1940 was about Rs. 7,000 crore% as 
compared to Rs. 500 crores for external trade. Precise data about the 

♦From April 1957, the following nine maritime blocks corresponding each to a 
maritime State or Union Territoty following the reorganisation of States, has been adop- 
ted : (i) West Bengal, (ii) Orissa, (iii) Andhra Pradesh, (iv) Madras, (v) Kerala, 
(vi) Mysore, (vii) Bombay, (viii) Andaman and. Nicobar Islands, and (ix) Laccadive, 
Mmicoy and Amindivi iSands. 
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internal trade are, however, not available. It is difiicull to keep track of 
the large volume of goods carried by bullock carts and country boats. 
Statistics of the trade carried by rail and inland steamer are, however, 
available. 

The following table shows the movenicnl of selected articles by rail 
and river between the States and the chief port towns (in terms of imports). 


TABLE 208 

INLAND TRADE— SELECTED ARTICLES 

(in thousand maunds) 



1951-52 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Coa! and coke 

54,13,00 

58,01,88 

57,52,22 

65,88,54 

Raw cotton 

1,21,19 

77,69* 

— 

83,59 t 

Cotton piecegoods 

66,46 

87,33 

70,26 

75,62 

Rice (not in husk) 

2,23,20 

2,21,19 

4,54,11 

4,86,78 

Wheat 

5,21,48 

; 4,40,06 

2,97,74 

5,00,75 

Raw jute 

1,26,26 

i 94,66 

91,20 

1,04,99 

Iron and steel products 

4,65,37 

5,13,66 

6,60,95 

6,78,14 

Oilseeds 

2,22,56 

1 2,53,35 

2,50,57 

2,53,36 

Salt 

3,38,63 

! 3,02,45 

2,94,20 

3,19,49 

Sugar (excluding khandsan sugar) 

1,74,99 

‘ 2,22,18 

2,44,59 

! 3,03,57 


For purposes of these statistics, again, India has been divided into 
36 trade blocks, roughly representing tlic former states of the Indian 
Union with the addition of the chief port towns of Bombay, Madras. 
Calcutta and Cochin. The Andhra ports, the Saurashtra ports and the 
ports in Madras other than Madras port liave also been treated separately. 
Only the figures of actual imports into these blocks arc represented here. 
Thus, the internal trade within each of these trade blocks is excluded 
from the scope of these statistics. 

Metric Weights and Measures 

The metric system of w^cights and measures was made permissive 
from October 1958 in selected fields by notifications uyder the Standards 
of Weights and Measures Act, 1956. The use of metric weights was 
introduced in trade in all regulated markets and specified areas in all States 
and Union Territories in consultation with the State Governments and 
representative associations of trade and industry. Metric weights and 
measures may also be used by major industries like cotton and jute textiles, 
iron and steel, engineering, chemicals and cement in the purchase of raw 
materials or sale of products. Government departments will adopt the 
metric system in purchase of stores, land surveys and maps and technical 
and marketing statistics. For two years ending October 1960 the 
continued use of prevailing units will be permitted.^ The State Govern- 
ments are taking steps to enforce the new system by enacting legislation 
and setting up agencies for enforcement. The intention is to extend the 
area of the application of metric weights to the whole of India for general 
trade purposes by the middle of 1960. The metric system was introduced 
in the sugar industry from November 1959 and the Vanaspati, tea, paint, 
biscuits and soap industries as well as the distribution trade in petroleum 
products are to go over to the new system from April 1960. Metric capacity 
measures and length measures are to be introduced gradually. 


♦Twelve months ending August 1955. 
t Seven months ending March 1958. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


TRANSPORT 

RAILWAYS 

The Indian railway system with a route mileage of 35,081 is the 
largest in Asia and the fourth largest in the world. About 40 lakh 
persons and 3.7 lakh tons of goods were carried, on an average, by the 
railways daily in 1959. The capital-at-charge of the railways, the 
country’s biggest nationalised undertaking, at the end of 1958-59, stood 
at Rs. 1,363 crores and the gross earnings at Rs. 392 crores. They 
employed 11,43,918 persons and paid Rs. 183 crores in wages and 
salaries. 

Progress Since 1853 

The first railway line in India was opened on April 16, 1853. The 
progress made by the railways during the past hundred and six years is 
shown in tables 209 and 210. 


TABLE 209 

PROGRESS OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


(;/i lakhs of rupees) 


Year 

Mileage 

Capital- 

charge 

Gross 

at- 

earnings 

Working 

expenses 

Net 

earnings 

1853 


20 

38 

0*90 

• 0'41 

0*49 

1863 


2,507 

53,00 

2,20 

1,33 

87 

1873 


5,697 

91,73 

7,23 

3,78 

3,45 

1883 


10,447 

148,31 

16,39 

7,97 

8,42 

1893 


18,459 

233.18 

24,08 

11,35 

12,73 

1903 


26,956 

341,11 

36,01 

17,11 

18,90 

3913-14 


34,656 

495,09 

63,59 

32,93 

30,66 

1923-24 


38,039 

717,93 

107,80 

68,45 

39,35 

1933-34 


42,953 

884,41 

99,58 

69,54 

30,04 

1943-44(fl) . . 


40,512 

858,54 

199,32 

114,11 

85,21 

1947-48(6) . . 


33,985 

742,20 

183,69 

163,94 

19,75 

1950-51 


34,079 

838,18 

264,62 

214,39 

50,23 

1955-56 


34,736 

975,50 

317,51 

261,07 

57,34 

1956-57 


34,744 

1,078,23 

350,55 

t 280,13 

70,42 

1957-58 


34,889 

1,228,64 

382,99 

1 311,16 

71,84 

1958-59 


35,081 

1,362,89 

392,33 

324,57 

67,76 


T 


Railway Zones 

The 37 railway systems, which existed in India before August 1949, 
have been grouped into eight Zones with a view to effecting economy 
and efficiency in administration. Some details regarding the Zones are 
gi>^n in table 211. 

€!ertain narrow-gauge feeder railways, (total length 445 miles), owned 
and opierated by private companies, were not included in the reorganisa- 
tion scheme, although under the Railway Companies (Emergency 
Provisimis) Act, 1951, Government assumed powers to ensure their 
efficient operation in thte public interest. 


(a) Burma Railways separated in 1937. (6) Following the Partition on August 15, 1947 
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TABLE 210 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
(for ail Indian Railways) 


Year 

Passengers Passenger ! 
originating earnings 
(thousands) (Rs. lakhs) 

Gopds 

originating 

(thousand 

tons) 

Goods 
earnings 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1871 

1,92,83 

2,02 

35,42 

4,20 

1881 

5,47,64 

3,79 

1,32,14 

9,56 

1891 

12,28,55 

6,86 

2,61,59 

15,61 

1901 

19,47,49 

10,07 

4,33,92 

21,24 

1911 

i 38,98,63 

18,49 

7,12,68 ! 

32,93 

1921-22 . . 

I 56,96,84 

34,29 

9,01,42 

49,52 

1931-32 .. 

i 50,58,36 

31,35 

1 7,45,75 

58,73 

1941-42(fl) 

.•1 62,30,72 

39,69 

9,69,97 

89,63 

1950-51(/>).. 

1 130,77,90 

99,22 

9,23,40 

139,77 

1955-56 

129,74,31 

108,75 

1 11,52,83 

177,92 

1956-57 .. 

! 138,25,40 

117,39 

1 12,53,80 

201,09 

1957-58 

j 143,10,59 

120,08 

! 13,33,65 

225,72 

1958-59 .. 

1 144,09,20 

117,57 

1 13,61,00 

237,04 


TABLE 211 
RAILWAY ZONES 


Zone 1 

Date of 
creation 

i i 

Consisting of j Head- 
1 quarters 

1 

Mean route mile- 
age worked 
March 31, 1959* 

Southern . . | 

April 14, 1951 

Madras and South- Madras 

B.G. 

1,866*1 

i 


1 

ern Mahratta, 

M.G. 

4.206*8 




South Indian and 

N.G. 

95*7 




Mysore Railways. 



Central 

November 

5, 

Great Indian Pen- Bombay 

B.G. 

3,820*7 


1951 


insular, Nizam’s 

M.G. 

823*1 




State, Scindia and 

N.G. 

725*0 




Dholpur Railways. 



Western . . 

November 

5, 

Bombay Baroda & Bombay 

B.G. 

1,766*9 


1951 


Central India, 

M.G. 

3,722*8 




Saurashtra, Kutch, 

N.G. 

759*7 




Rajasthan, and 






Jaipur Railways. 



Northern . . 

April 14, 1952 

Eastern Punjab, Delhi 

B.G. 

4,196*4 




Jodhpur, Bikaner 

M.G. 

2,050*1 




Railways and the 

N.G. 

161*8 




; three upper divi- 






1 sions of the East 






Indian Railway. 



North-East- 

April 14, 1952 


Oudh and Tirhut, Gorakhpur 

M.G. 

3,078*8 

ern 




Assam Railways 







and Fatehgarh 







district of old 







-Bombay Baroda & 







Central India Rail- 







way. 



North East 

January 

15, 


Pandu 

B.G. 

2*2 

Frontier 

1958 




M.G. 

1,679*2 





i 

N.G. 

52*0 

Eastern . . 

August 

1. 

East Indian (minus Calcutta 

B.G. 

2,307*3 


1955 


the three upper 

M.G. 

— 




divisions). 

N.G. 

17*1 

South East- 

August 

1, 

Bengal Nagpur Rail- Calcutta 

B.G. 

2.654*8 

ern 

1955 


way. 

M.G. 






N.G. 

924*8 


(a) Burma Railways separated in 1937. (6) Following the Partition on August 15, 1947. 
♦Track width ; B.G. 5 i' ; M.G, ; N.G. and 2 \ . 
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Railway Finances 

Railway finances were separated from* general finances in 1925, the 
railways contributing to the general revenues according to a fixed formula. 
In December 1949, it was decided that during the quinquennium 
beginning J 950-51, the railways should pay a guaranteed dividend of 
four per cent on the capital-at-charge at the end of each penultimate 
year. The revised Financial Convention, which became applicable after 
1955-56, prescribes the same rate of payment except that on new lines 
a moratorium is to be granted during construction and for the five years 
to follow. 

The following table gives an outline of the financial results of work- 
ing Government Railways since 1955-56. 

TABLE 212 
RAILWAY FINANCES 

(/// crorcs of rupees) 



1955-56 

(Actuals) 

1958-59 
(Actuals) 1 

1 

1959-60 

(Revised) 

. 

1960-61 

(Budget) 

Passenger earnings 

12-85 

14-52 1 

15-3J 

15-55 

Upper 

Third 

94-86 

102-22 : 

108-77 

109-95 

Other coaching earnings 

20-87 

23-59 * 

25-20 

25-00 

Goods earnings 

180-28 

240-82 

264-00 

305-00 

Other sundry earnings 

6-81 

9-62 i 

10-00 

10-00 

Total earnings 

315-67 

390*77 1 

423-28 

465-50 

Suspense 

0*62 

-0-56 1 

—1-25 

—1-00 

Gross traffic receipts : 

316-29 

390-21 1 

422-03 

464-50 

Ordinary working expenses .. i 

i 212-95 i 

276-33 1 

» 291-92 i 

326-90 

Net miscellaneous expenditure .. 

7-73 i 

9-45 1 

15-78 

16-82 

Appropriation to Depreciation Reserve 
Fund 1 

i 45-00 

1 

45-00 

45-00 ' 

45-00 

Payment to worked lines 

0*27 1 

0-11 ; 

0-07 

0-08 

Total working expenses . . ^ 

258-22 I 

330-89 

351-77 1 

388-80 

Net railway revenues 

50-34 ! 

59-32 ! 

69-26 1 

75-70 

Dividend to general revenues . . . . ^ 

36-12 

50-39 ’ 

54-51 ! 

57-27 

Net surplus . . . . . . . 

14-22 ; 

8-93 j 

14-75 1 

18*43 

Operating ratio 

81 -6%; 

82-4%: 

79-8% 

80-1% 

Capita)-at-chnrgc : 

968-98 : 

l,356-59i 

1,442-47 

1,563-29 


DEVELOPMENT UNDER PLANS 


The main problem of the railways in recent years has been that of 
rehabilitation and replacements. First created by the economic depres- 
sion, it was later accentuated by the severe strain of war and Partition. 
Under the First Five Year Plan, Rs. 423.73 crores were spent on 
rehabilitation and expansion of railways. 

Out of a total proposed Second Plan outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in 
the public sector, the railways have been allotted Rs. 900 crores, of 
which they will themselves find Rs. 150 crores. An additional sum o! 
Rs. 225 crores will be spent as their contribution to the Railway 
Depreciation Fund. The principal items of expenditure in the total 
Railway Plan of Rs. 1,121.5 crores (excluding Rs. 3.5 crores allotted 
for the Visakhapatnam Port, since transferred to fhe Ministry of Trans- 
port and Communications) are as follows : 
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TABLE 213 • 

EXPENDITURE ON RAILWAYS (SECOND PLAN) 


(/A crores of rupees) 


Rolling stock 

380 

Line capacity including expansion of goods sheds 

186 

Track renewals 

100 

Electrification 

80 

New constructions 

66 

Workshops, plant and machinery * 

65 

Staff welfare and staff quarters 

50 

Bridge works including Ganga Bridge 

33 

Signalling and safety works 

25 

Railway users’ amenities 

15 

Railway’s share in road transport undertakings 

Other projects, stores depots, etc 

1 121-5 


The progress achieved at the end of the First Plan period and the 
targets aimed at under the Second Plan are dealt with in the following 
paragraphs. 

New Construction and Works 

Four hundred and thirty miles of dismantled lines were restored, 380 
miles of new lines constructed and 46 miles of narrow gauge lines 
converted into metre gauge during the First Plan period. 454 miles of 
new lines were also under construction, 52 miles were being converted 
into broad gauge and surveys for over 2,000 miles of new lines were in 
progress. Construction of 842 miles of new lines, doubling of 1,607 
miles, conversion of 265 miles from metre gauge to broad gauge and 
renewal of 8,000 miles of existing track are to be undertaken during 
the Second Plan period.. 

The following lines representing an addition of 191.15 miles were 
opened during 1958-59. 


TABLE 214 


NEW LINE CONSTRUCTION (1958-59) 


Railway 

New Lines 

Gauge 

Mileage 

•Government Railways 




Central 

Takal-Amulla 

M.G. 

14-68 

Northern 

Awagarh-Etah 

B.Ck 

13-60 


Rohtak-Gohana 

B*G. 

19-77 

South Eastern 

Noamundi-Banspani (goods) . . 

B.G. 

17-42 


Raipur-bypass 

Bhilai-Dhalli Rajhara (goods) ' 

B.G. 

5-89 


B.G. 

53^15 

Western 

Indore-Dewas-UJjain . . 

B.G. 

49-23 

Non-Government Railways 


Dehri-Rohtas Light 

Rohtas to Pipradih 1 

N.G. 

17-41 

Railway 






' 

191-15 


Rolling Stock 

During the First Plan period, 496 locomotives, 4,351 coaches and 
41,192 wagons were produced in the country. 

The programme of development and rehabilitation envisaged in the 
Second Plan is as follows : 
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•TABLE 215 

ROLLING STOCK (SECOND PLAN) 


Locomotives 

Wagons 


Coaches 

1 Broad 
gauge 

Metre 

gauge 

Nar- 

row 

gauge 

. 

Broad 

gauge 

Metre 

gauge 

Nar- 

row 

gauge 

Broad ! Metre 
gauge Igauge 

1 

Nar- 

row 

gauge 

Development i 468 

451 


66,575 

16,820 



1,764 1 3,364 


Rehabilitation j 962 

402 

! 

81 

14,879 

4,952 

4,02? 

4,392 1 1,422 

633 

Total .. .. 1 1,430 

i 

853 

81 

j 81,454 

21,772 

4,021 

6,156 j 4,786 

633 


The following new rolling stock was placed on line during 1958-59. 


TABLE 216 

ROLLING STOCK PLACED ON LINE (1958-59) 



Broad 

gauge 

Metre 
gauge 1 

Narrow 
! gauge 

Locomotives 

' 269 

! 96 

1 6 

Coaches 

1,032 

683 

25 

Wcurems . . 

i 

13,797 

2,904 

— 


As compared to the revised targets fixed for the Second Five Year 
Plan, the total number of stock received up to March 31, 1959, was as 
follows : 


1 Target I Receipts 

Locomotives 
Coaching stock (in units) 

Wagons (4 wlieelcrs) 

Workshops, Plant and Machinery 

The Second Plan provides for six new workshops, a new metre gauge 
coach-building factory, a new furnishing unit for the Integral Coach 
Factory and expansion of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. As a 
result, the annual capacity in respect of periodical overhaul of rolling 
stock is expected to increase by 23 per cent and 71 per cent respectively 
for broad gauge and metre gauge locomotives, 69 per cent for broad 
gauge and 125 per cent for metre gauge coaches and 89 per cent for 
broad gauge and 92 per cent for metre gauge wagons. 

Electrification 

Electric traction, first introduced in 1925, is confined to a few lines 
near Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. The total electrified mileage on 
March 31, 1959, was 328.87 — Central Railway 184.85 (BG), Eastern 
88.63 (BG), Southern 18.14 (MG) and Western 37.25 (BG). Provi- 
sion for 1,442 miles of electrification has been approved under the 
Second Plan — 730 (BG) miles on the Eastern Railway, 420 (BG) miles 
on the South-Eastern, 192 (BG) miles on the Central and 100 (MG) 
miles on the Southern. 

Dieselisation 

Diesel traction has been adopted on a few selected routes. A route 
^mileage of 1,293 will be dieselised by 1960-61. 

M145DPD—15 


2,161 ! 1,493 

8 708 i 4,322 

1,11,739 i 75,612 
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Bridges 

The Rs. ]6-cr()rc road-rail Ganga Bridge at Mokaniah was opened 
to traffic on May 1, 1959. The foundation-stone for the Brahmaputra 
Bridge at Pandu was laid on January 10, 1960. 

Amenities for Railway Users 

Of the improvements carried out during the period 1951-52 to 
1958-59 to offer better travel conditions to passengers, particularly third 
class passengers, mention may be made of the following : 

(/) safe and relaxed travel — at a cost which is perhaps the 
lowest in the world — in all-steel light-weight coaches; 

(//) reservation of coaches for long-distance travel in important 
trains and reservation of accommodation in accordance with 
distances in certain trains; 

(Hi) introduction of new trains and extension of the runs of 
existing trains. During 1958-59, 170 new trains were intro- 
duced, while the run of 85 trains was extended. 
Between April 1 and November 30. 1959, 178 new trains 
were introduced and 1 hS trains were extended ; 

(iv) introduction of new '75-berther sleeping coaches in certain 
trains for passengers travelling over 500 miles, without levy 
of any surcharge; 

(v) running of all-third class Janata' trains, veslibuied air- 
conditioned trains; 

(v/) improvement of catering facilities: 

(v/7) improvement of drinking water facilities, provision of fans, 
waiting halls, new or improved over-bridges and new or 
improved platforms. 

Staff Welfare 

As against an annual average of a little over Rs. 4 crores spent on 
the construction of new quarters and staff welfare measures during the 
First Plan periodt it is proposed to spend, on an average, Rs, 10 crores 
pci annum during the Second Plan period. 

While 40,000 staff quaitcrs were constructed during the First Plan 
period, 64,500 arc proposed to be built during the Second X^lan period. 
11,481 quarters were constructed during 1958-59. 

At the end of 1958-59, there were 70 hospitals and 448 health units/ 
dispensaries. A number of chest clinics for domiciliary and out-door 
treatment of T.B. patients have been established in addition to expan- 
sion of facilities by way of additional beds. It is proposed to open during 
the Second Plan period 13 new railway hospitals and 75 new dispen- 
saries, add 1,600 beds in existing railway hospitals, double the present 
number of beds for railway staff in various T. B. sanatoria, and increase 
the number of railway schools. Steps are also being taken to increase 
educational facilities for the children of railwaymen. 

In December 1957, it was decided to offer the choice of a pension 
scheme to all the 10 lakh or more railway employees. A scheme of 
large-scale upward re-distribufion of posts calculated eventually to benefit 
1,70,000 railwaymen in non-gazetted cadres was announced in February 
1957. Steps are also being taken to explore avenues for quicker promev- 
tion of class IV staff. The Class IV Staff Committee’s recommendations 
have been accepted by Government. 

For the benefit of children of railway workers studying in places 
away from uieir parents, 12 subsidised hostels are being set up. Mobile 
libraries are being formed for the use of staff posted at wayside stations. 
The first mobile library was inaugurated on the North-Eastern Railway 
in December 1958. 
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OPHHATING STATISTICS 

Passenger Traffic and Earnings 

The salient features of passenger traffic and earnings therefrom on 
ail Indian railways during 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 are 
shown below. 


TABLL 217 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Number of passcngeis 





(in hundreds). 

1 129,73,55,0 

138,25,43,0 

143,10,59,5 

144,09,21,0 

A.C 

85,8 

1,00,2 

1,04,0 

1,24,9 

First class 

1,90,30,! 

2,10,67,7 

2,33,83,1 

2,57,99,5 

Second class 

1 ,68,75,2 

1,81,42,8 

1 ,40,63,7 

1,18,83,7 

Third class 

126.13,63,9 

134,32,32,3 

139,35,08,7 

140,31,12,9 

Passenger miles (in ihoiisaruls) 

3,908,32,87 

4,219,44,69 

4,333,28,02 

4,250,07,61 

A.C. 

5,12,79 

5,46,57 

5,81,33 

6,64,43 

First class 

77,38,58 

55,49,18 

89,71,71 

102,18,06 

Second class 

124,36,83 

125,51,81 

114,99,07 

116,65,00 

Third class 

3,701,44,67 

4,002,98,03 

4,122,75,91 

4,024,60,12 

Farnings Irorn passengers 

108,75,48 

117,39,05 

120,08,43 

117,57,30 

nil thousand rupees) 





A.C 

87,SI 

93,34 

98,65 

1,13,69 

First class 

5,88,01 

6,44,45 

6,61,1 1 

7,42,61 

Second class 

6,12,22 

6,16,64 

5,80,73 

5,97,86 

Third class 

95,87,44 

103,84,62 

106,67,94 

103,03,14 

Aveiagc rate charged pet pass- 





enger per mile 

Pies 5-34 

Pics 5-34 

Pies 5-32 

np. 2*76 

A.C 

„ 32*8 1 

„ 32-8 

„ 32-6 

„ 17*1 

First class 

,> »4*6 

7, 14-5 

„ 14-1 

„ 7-26 

Second class . . . . ! 

„ 9-45 

9-43 

9-7 

„ 5-13 

Third class . . . . 

„ 4-97 

„ 9*48 

„ 4-97 

2-57 


Ticketless Travel • 

An amendment to the Indian Railways Act was passed on May 2, 
1959, to provide inter alia for more stringent punishment for ticketless 
travel. 

Among other steps taken for intensifying the effort against ticketless 
travel are raids on selected sections and at frequent intervals, continuity 
checks from starting to terminal stations, surprise inspections of booking 
offices and the establishment of a temporary central ticket checking 
organisation with four squads of travelling examiners for conducting 
cross-country and surprise checks. The results of the checks made by 
the organisation during 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 are 
summarised below. 

TABLE 218 


TICKETLESS TRAVEL 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 ^ 

1 1958-59 

Number of passengers detected 
travelling without tickets 

69,02,114 

73,53,340 

62,79,507 

63,08,255 

Amount of fare and excess 
charges realised (in rupees) 
» — 

1,40,29,656 

1,58,02,951 

1,42,90,595 

1,43,24,686 


Accidents and Safety of Passenger Trains 

The number of fatalities and casualties in train accidents expiiessed 
as a ratio of ten lakh passengers carried, excluding those resulting from 
unlawful tampering of track, for 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 
1958-59 were as follows ; 
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TABLE 219 , 
TRAIN ACCIDENTS 



Fatalities | 

Casualties 

Number 

Per 

ten lakh 

passengers 
carried 

Number 

Per 

ten lakh 
passengers 
carried 

1955-56 

16 

001 

266 

0‘20 

1956-57 

276 

0-20 

335 

0*24 

1957-58 

77 

0-05 

504 

0-35 

1958-59 

39 

003 

315 

0-22 


Goods Traffic and Earnings 

The goods traffic carried and earnings therefrom on all Indian rail- 
ways are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 220 

GOODS TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 



1955-56 

1956-57 

I 1957-58 

1958-59 

Tons of goods carried (in thou- 
sands) 

11,52,73 

i 12,53,77 

13,33,65 

13,60,97 

Revenue earning traffic 

9,19,65 

9,82,84 

10,27,45 

10,28,82 

Non-revenue earning traffic 

2,33,08 

2,70,93 

3,06,20 

3,32,15 

Net ton miles (in thousands) .. 

3,647,18,50 

4,022,46,92 

4,489,74,36 

4,675,23,04 

Revenue earning traffic 

3,088,17,87 

3,407,91,69 

3,797,58,36 | 

3,957,61,89 

Non-revenue earning traffic j 

559,00,63 

614,55,23 1 

692,16,00 

717,61,15 

Average miles a ton of goods | 
was carried 

316-4 

1 320-8 1 

336-7 

343-5 

j 

Revenue earning traffic 

335-8 

346-7 I 

369-6 

1 384-7 

Non-revenue earning traffic 

239-8 

226-8 

226-0 

216*1 

Earnings from goods carried (m 
thousand rupees) 

177,92,19 

201,09,03 

225,71,52 

I 236,90,54 

Average rate charged per ton of 

111 

11-3 

11-4 

1 5-99 

goods per mile • 

(pics) 

(pies) 

(pies) 

j (nayepaise) 


The principal commodities carried by Government railways are shown 
in the following table. 

TABLE 221 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES CARRIED 


{in thousand tons) 



1950.51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Coal 

3,04,23 

3,53,37 

3,81,58 

4,05,17 

4,32,53 

Cement 

24,32 

39,56 

42,91 

50,77 

50,12 

Iron and steel* 

27.07 

36,55 

42,37 

48,61 

5^95 

Metallic ores (other than 

30,07 

43,73 

46,30 

53,51 

58,07 

manganese ore) 






Manganese ore 

8,67 

13,78 

16,47 

16,20 

9,74 

Foodgrains 

76,82 

90,44 

96,85 

1,10,76 

1,19,46 

Raw jute 

4,63 

5,12 

7,20 

6,88 

7,27 

Tea 

2,61 

2,58 

2,74 

2,97 

2,85 

Paper and paper products 

1,89 

2,56 

2,67 

3,06 

3,64 

Jute manufactures . . . . i 

2,67 

2,90 

2,69 

2,59 

2,61 

Raw cotton 

5,17 

7,39 

7,03 

6,80 

' 5,41 

Cotton textiles 

4,65 

5,48 

4,82 

4,84 

• 4,30 

Oilseeds 

15,70 

17,66 

16,42 

16,41 

14,97 

Sugarcane 

27,74 

34,08 

37,12 

33,24 

26,27 

Sugar 

9,83 

13,36 

15,36 

15,16 

13,83 

Salt 

— 

15,51 

18,58 

17,15 

18,80 

17,81 


♦Includes machinery, etc. 
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Punctuality Ratio 

The punctuality ratio* for the years 1955-56 to 1958-59 or 
Government railways is shown below : 


lABLt ::: 

PUNCTUAMTY RATIO 







- 

--- 

— 



j All trains 

Mail 1 






; iiicliidine 

and 1 

Mixed 

Siihiii ban 

Other 



1 0lfCt!»C 

important ' 

trains 

trains 

passenger 



1 mulnplc 

tlirough j 



trains 



' unit 

trains 






1 tiaiiu 

! 




Broad (iaii^e 


1 

1 ' 




1‘)55-S6 


. i 77-99 

70 •S4 ! 

85-33 

84-57 

74-66 

19Sr.-57 


. i 77-91 

70 -Tx : 

86-88 

79-01 

75-72 

l‘)^7-58 .. 


.. ! 77-61 

70-XI 1 

86-99 

80-26 

76-29 

1^58-59 .. 


. 1 77-99 

(.9 -60 j 

84-07 

78-07 

73-93 

Metre 


1 1 

1 




1955 56 


75-14 1 

61 -96 1 

75-81 

74-71 

71-70 

1956-57 


. . i 74-52 1 

1 6.7-74 ! 

77-71 

70-10 

, 69-64 

1957-58 


. ; 80-00 i 

i 7V44 '■ 

80-17 

91-81 

I 76-56 

1958-59 


1 80-88 

i 75 -IS 1 

81-60 i 

1 90-10 

78-16 


Export Jraffic 

Priorities for i ail movement of goods to ports for export have been 
upgraded. The balance of iron and manganese ore at the ports awaiting 
shipment at the end of 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 is 
shown below. 


TABLH 223 

i:\PORT TRAFFIC 


(I ft tons) 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Visakha- 

patnam 


Manganese Ore I Iron Ore 

1955-56' 1956-57. 1957-58 1958-59i 1955-56' 1956-57i 1957-58! 1958-59 


33,175 

,1,05,445 

i 89,903 

! 93,971 

46,431 

1 44.600 

i 83,144 

11,43,164 

16,791 j 

1 54,926 j 

i 54,543 

! 30,000 

1,43,480 

1 ,76.539 i 

2,53,672 

2,31.175 


i 38,383 1 

90,017 

73,566 

49,624 

: 7,210 ! 

7,100 

i 5,000 

1 7,150 

i 58,929 i 

76,012 

11,17,877 

1 1,00, 000 

37,953 ! 

63,950 

1 16,119 

10,130 


Locomotive Utilisation 

The average mileage obtained per engine per day on Government 
railways is as shown below. 


♦percentage of passenger and mixed trains not losing time to the total number of trains 
on all (lovernmcnt railways. 
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TABLE 224 

ENGINE MILES PER DAY (STEAM) 


I 


) 

1 

Broad Gau 

ge 



Metre 

Gauge 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1955-56! 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Passenger engine 

164 

165 

168 i 

169 

128 ! 

129 

128 

128 

Mixed engine 

121 

123 

123 

112 

97 

97 

93 

88 

Goods engine 

94 

93 

94 

93 

85 i 

82 

82 

82 

Engine in use (all 
services) 

111 

no 

in 

! no 

1 

103 

102 

102 

100 

Engine on line 

84 

83 

84 

j 83 

77 

76 

74 

73 


The productive service of engines on Government railways in freight 
service in terms of volume of freight transportation per engine hour for 
the same period is as indicated below. 

TABLE 225 

NET TON MILES PER ENGINE HOUR 



Broad 

gauge 

Metre 

gauge 

1955-56 

2,124 

915 

1956-57 

2,176 

958 

1957-58 

2,278 

994 

1958-59 1 

2,284 

949 


Wagon Usage 

The use of wagons on Government railways during 1955-56, 1956-57 
1957-58 and 1958-59 is shown below. 


TABLE 226 

WAGON MILES PER WAGON DAY 



Broad 

gauge 

Metre 

gauge 

1955-56 

46-3 

28-5 

1956-57 

47-7 

28-7 

1957-58 

47*3 

30-1 

1958-59 

45-6 

28-8 


The productive work performed by wagons in terms of net ton miles 
per wagon day is as follows : 


TABLE 227 

NET TON MILES PER WAGON DAY 


1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 


Broad 

Metre 

gauge 

gauge 

541 

203 

570 

210 

598 

225 

573 

216 
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FARfes AND FREIGHT 

The Railways switched over to the decimal coinage from September 
15, 1957, in the case of passenger fares and from October 1, 1958, in 
the case of freight on goods, parcels and other traffic. The commercial 
departments of the Railways have adopted the metric system of weights 
and measures from April 1, 1960. The unit of weight for the purpose 
of charge from that date is a quintal or 100 kilograms and the distance 
between stations is reckoned in kilometres instead of in miles. 

Passenger fare and rate tables showing the fares or rates for various 
distances from 1 to 5,000 kilometres have been printed and are available 
for arriving at the fares or freight rates. 

For vestibuled air-conditioned third-class trains running between New 
Delhi-Howrah, New Delhi-Bombay and New Delhi-Madras, an additional 
charge of 1.25 naye paise per mile is collected. 

TTie Railway Passengers Fares Act came into force on September 15, 
1957. The rate of tax is 5 per cent of the fare for distances between M 6 
and 30 miles, 15 per cent for 31 to 500 miles and 10 per cent for over 
500 miles. Distances up to 15 miles are exempt from the tax. 

Following the recommendations made by the Railway Freight 
Structure Inquiry Committee, the revised railway freight structure came 
into force with effect from October 1, 1958. The anticipated aimual 
increase in revenue on account of the revised freight structure is expected 
to be of the order of Rs. 9.6 crores on freight and Rs. 2 crores on 
parcel traffic. The Committee recommended an average increase of 
12.9 per cent in freight revenue, amounting to about Rs. 32 crores per 
armum. 

The Minister for Railways, in his budget speech for 1960-61, has 
proposed the levy of a supplementary charge of 5 naye paisfe per rupee 
on freights of goods and coal traffic, excluding export ores, military, 
postal and railway's own traffic, with effect from April 1, 1960. The 
yield anticipated is about Rs. 14 crores. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The responsibility for the overall control and administration of the 
railways vests in the Railway Board, which was first set up in 1905. 
The Board now consists of a Chairman, who is ex officio Secretary- 
General to the Union Railway Ministry, the Financial Commissioner and 
three Members, each in charge of Staff, Transportation and Engineering, 
who are of the status of Secretaries to the Union Railway Ministry. 

With a view to ensuring constant and close consultation between 
the public and the railway administration, the following committees have 
been created; (/) Regional Railway Users’ Consultative Committees, 
(//) Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Committees at the headquarters 
of each railway zone; and (///) the National Railway Users’ Consultative 
Council at the Centre. From January 1, 1958, Divisional Consultative 
Committees have been set up for each division of the railways on which 
divisionalisation has already been brought about. 

ROADS 

• 

In 1947, the Central Government assumed responsibility for the 
construction and mmnfenance of certain roads selected by them as suit- 
able for inclusion in the system of national highways. These were 
statutorily declared as national highways under the National Highways 
Act, 1956. State highways, district and village roads are the responsi- 
bility of the State Governments. 
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Progress 

The progress in road development during recent years as compared 
to the targets laid down in the Nagpur Plan p943), as revised to apply 
to the Indian Union, is shown in the following table. 

TABLE 228 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT 


Nagpur Plan targets 
April J. 1951 
March 31, 1956 
March 31. 1958 
March 31. 1961^ 


(miles) 


Surfaced 

roads 


1 .23.000 

98,000 

1 . 22.000 

1,33,610 

1,44,000 


Unsurfaced 

roads 


2,08,000 

1.51.000 

1.98.000 
1,23,966 

2.35.000 


National Highways 

On April 1, 1947, when the Centre took over the liability for the 
national highways, approximately 1,600 miles of road and thousands of 
culverts and bridges (including about 150 major bridges) did not exist 
and 9,000 miles of the existing roads had a low-grade surface. In the 
table below is shown the progress made since then. 


TABLE 229 

PROGRESS ON NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


^ 1 

Missing 

Major i 

Improve- 

Widening 

1 

links 

bridges 

men! of 

of 

1 

1 

constructed 

con- 

existing 

carriage 

i 

(in miles) 

1 struct ed 

links 

j(in^miles) i 

way 

(in miles) 

April \T\Ml to Mar^h 31, 1956' ' . . 

746 


i ^,000 

"400 

April 1, 1956 to December 31, 1959 .. 

520 

31 

2,600 

775 

Second Plan period* , . . 

700 

40 

1 3,500 

800 


The national highway mileage in the Stales and Territories of the 
Indian Union after reorganisation of States was as follows : 


TABLE 230 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS (STATE/TERRlTORY-WlSE)t 


State/Union Territory 

Miles 

Andhra Pradesh . . . . . . 

1,412 

Assam 

727 

Bihar 

1,189 

Bombay 

2,192 

Jammu and Kashmir 

328 

Kerala 

260 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,404 

Madras 

1,050 

Mysore 

536 

Orissa 

851 

Punjab . . . . 

795 

Rajasthan 

450 

Uttar Pradesh . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

1,423 

West Bengal 

,833 

Delhi . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

44 

Himachal Pradesh ! 

222 

Manipur . . . . . . I 

139 

Naga Hills-Tuensang Area .. .. .. .. 

69 


♦Estimated, 
t Revised figures, 
mileage of 39. 


Sikkim, which is included in the system, has a national highway 
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The national highway system includes inter alia the following roads : 

(1) Amiitsar to Calcutta 

(2) Agra to Bombay 

(3) Bombay to Madras via Bangalore 

(4) Madras to Calcutta 

(5) Calcutta to Bombay via Nagpur 

(6) Varanasi to Cape Comorin via Nagpur, Hyderabad, Kurnool 
and Bangalore 

(7) Delhi to Bombay via Ahmedabad 

(8) Ahmedabad to Kandla Port (under construction) with 
branch to Porbandar 

(9) Ambala to Tibet border via Simla 

(10) Delhi to Lucknow via Moradabad 

(11) Lucknow to Barauni via Muzaffarpur with a branch road 
to the Nepal border 

(12) Assam Access Road 

(13) Assam Trunk Road with a branch to the Burma bolder 
through Manipur. 

Among the important works in progress on national highways, 
mention may be made of the Jawahar (Banihal) Tunnel, which is unde^* 
constaiction at a height of about 7,250 ft. across the Pjr Panjal range 
on the Jammu-Srinagar-Uii national highway. This is one of the longest 
tunnels in the world and, when completed, will provide all-weather 
communication facilities between the Kashmir Valley and the rest of 
India. The tunnel has two tubes, one of which was thrown open to 
trattic in 1958. 

Ollier Hoads 

The Government of India also finance the development of certain 
arterial roads in the States. These include, inter alia, the Passi- 
FLidarpur Road in Assam, and the West Coast Road in the States of 
Bombay, Mysore and Kerala. During the Second Plan period, 280 
miles of roads were constructed or improved till iht end of December 
1959, 

Under a special programme approved in May 1954, for the develop- 
ment of certain selected State roads of inter-State or of economic impor- 
tance, 125 miles of new roads were constructed and 500 miles of exist- 
ing roads improved during the First Plan period. The programme, which 
has been carried over to the Second Plan period, provides for the con- 
struction of 1,000 miles of new roads and improvement of about 2,000 
miles of existing roads. 760 miles of new roads and improvement of 
1,775 miles of existing roads were completed by the end of December 
1959. 

Roads in the States' Sector 

Under the programmes drawn up by the States and Union Territories 
for the Second Plan period, about 21,000 miles of surfaced roads and 
37,000 miles of unsurfaced roads will be constructed. 

Twenty- Year Plan 

A new long-term plan for road development, under active considera- 
tion, aims at bringing every village (a) in a developed and agricultural 
area within 4 miles of a metalled road and 1.5 miles of any road, (b) 
in a semi-developed area within 8 miles of a metalled road and 3 miles 
of any road and (c) in an undeveloped and uncultivable area within 12 
miles of a metalled road and 5 miles of any road. These targets, when 
achieved, will provide an average of 52 miles of road per 100 sq. miles 
of area as against about 28 miles at present. 
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ROAD TRANSPORT 


Motor Vehicles 

The number of motor vehicles on road in India since 1947 is as 
follows : 


TABLE 231 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Year ending March 31 


1947 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 



Number gf 
motor vehicles 


2,11,949 
3,06,313 
4,22,041 
4,57,737 
.. 1 4,99,273* 


The vehicles af the end of March 1958, comprised 54,827 motor 
cycles, 3,441 auto-rickshaws, 18,499 jeeps, 2,04,557 private cars, 
41,159 public service vehicles, 15,092 motor cabs, 1,33,476 goods 
vehicles and 28,222 miscellaneous vehicles. 

A dministration 

Passenger road transport has been nationalised in many States and 
Union Territories. These services are being operated by statutory Road 
Transport Corporations, joint stock companies and State departments. 
Goods transport, however, is still largely in the hands of private opera- 
tors and its nationalisation is not contemplated till the end of the Third 
Plan period. 

An Inter-State Transport Commission has been set up for the purpose 
of development, co-ordination and regulation of road transport services 
on inter-St ate routes. 

To ensure proper co-ordination between the different modes of 
transport on the one hand, and Central and State policies, on the other, 
the Government of India have set up the Transport Development Council, 
the Road and Inland Water Transport Advisory Committee and the 
Central Transport Co-ordination Committee. 

A high-level committee has been set up by the Planning Commission 
to examine questions relating to the co-ordination of different modes of 
transport, especially road and rail transport, and to advise on the future 
policy of the Government. 

The reorganisation of the transport administrative set-up in the 
States has been examined by the ad hoc committee set up for the 
purpose. Its recommendations are under examination in consultation 
with the State Governments. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 

The length of navigable waterways is over 5,000 miles. The impor- 
tant ones are the Ganga and the Brahmaputra and their tributaries, the 
Godavari and the Krishna and their canis, the backwaters and canals 
of Kerala, the Buckingham Canal in the Madras and Andhra States, the 
West Coast Canals and the Mahanadi Canals in Orissa. 

To co-ordinate the development of water transport on the Ganga, 
the Brahmaputra and their tributaries, a body, known as the Ganga- 
Brahraaputra Water Transport Board, was set up in 1952 by the volun- 
tary co-operation of the Central and State Governments. 

At present, 1,557 miles of rivers are navigable by mechanically- 
propelled vessels and 3,587 miles by large country boats. Navigation 


♦Provisional. 
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can be developed on shallow stretches to some extent by deepening the 
channels, by regulation works, dredging, and by the use of cral’t specially 
designed to negotiate such stretches. Deepening by dredging entails 
heavy outlay. Attention has, therefore, been focussed on the use of 
sp:rcially designed shallow craft. The Ganga-Brahmaputra Board has 
taken up an experimental project for this purpose on the Upper Ganga. 

Planned development works in the Ganga-Brahmaputra region 
include the dredging of important waterways, provision of aids to navi- 
gation such as radio-telephone and automatic beacons, and the develop- 
ment of inland port facilities at selected places. The Plan also provides 
for the development of the Buckingham Canal and the West Coast 
Canals. 

The Inland Water Transport Committee have submitted their report. 

^.Thcy have recommended, among others, the setting up of a central 
technical organisation, a training establishment, navigation facilities in 
river valley projects and encouragement to country boat co-operatives. 

SHIPPING 


Progress During the Platts 

In 1947, the Shipping Policy Committee had recommended a target 
of 20 lakh tons GRT within the next .five to seven years. Though 
accepting the recommendation, Government realised that this could be 
achieved only in stages. To enable shipping companies to secure a rapid 
expansion of their fleet, a scheme of loan assistance was devised in 1951, 
A non-lapsable Shipping Development Fund has been raised for the 
grant of loans to Indian Shipping Companies. 

The progress achieved during the First Plan period and the targets 
aimed at in the Second Plan are shown below : 

TABLE 232 

PROGRESS OF SHIPPING 


{Gross registered tons) 


Type of vessels 

Before 

the 

First 

Plan 

At the 
end of 
the 
First 
Plan 

At the 
end of 
the 

Second 

Plan 

Coastal and adjacent 

2,17,202 

3,12,202 

4,12,202 

Overseas 

1,73,505 

2,83,505 

4,05,505 

Tramps 

— 

— 

60,000 

Tankers . . 

— 

5,000 

23,000 

Salvage tugs 

— 

— 

1,000 

Total 

3,90,707" 

6,00,707 

9,01,707 


At the end of Dectember 1959, 157 ships totalling 7.39 lakh GRT 
were on the Indian Register — 89 vessels of 2.74 lakh GRT on the coastal 
trade and 68 vessels of 4.65 GRT on the overseas trade. 

Another 80,800 GRT is under construction and will be delivered 
progressively before the end of the Second Plan period. This will be 
sli^tly less than die target aimed for the Second Plan period and is 
attributable to scarcity of foreign exchange and the difficult internal 
financial position. 

National Shipping Board 

The National Shipping Board has been established to advise tlie 
Government on policy relating to shipping. 
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Shipping Corporations 

A Govcrnnicnt-sp(^nsored shipping corporation known as the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation Limited, was set up in 1950, with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 10 crores. The management of the Corporation was taken 
over by the Government from the Scindias in August 1956. It has now 
a fleet of ten ships for cargo and passengers and runs a regular cargo 
service on the Jndia-Japan and the India-Auslralia routes and passenger- 
tw/? 7 -cargo service on the India-Singapore and India-East Africa routes. 
The Corporation also runs the India-Andamans service. 

The Western Shipping Corporation, registered in June 1956, with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 10 crores, will operate on the India-Persian 
Gulf, India-Red Sea, India-Poland and India-Soviet routes. Two dry 
cargo vessels have been acquired by the Corporation. 

A beginning has been made in acquiring a tanker fleet by the^ 
acquisition of three tankers — two in the public sector and the other in 
the piivate. 

Hindus tan Shipyard 

The Visakhapatnam Shipyard was purchased from the Scindias by 
the Government in March 1952, and its management entrusted to the 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., in which two-thirds of the capital is held by 
the Government. The first vessel to be built at the Yard was launched 
in March 1948. The Shipyard has so far delivered 23 ocean-going ships 
and 2 small crafts, in addition to a mooring vessel, of an aggregate gross 
tonnage of 1,11,600. Five more vessels are expected to be delivered 
by 1960-61. 

Second Shipyard 

The Government ol the United Kingdom provided, under the 
Technical Co-operation Scheme of the Colombo Plan, a technical 
mission to suivey possible sites and collect data for the establishment 
of a second shipyaid. The mission, which reported in April 1958, 
recommended that although none of the sitcis examined was ideally 
suited. Cochin (Emakulam), Mazgaon Dock, Kandla, Trombay and 
Geonkhali were worthy of further consideration. 

An inter-departmcntal committee appointed to consider and process 
the report has recommended fhe location of the yard at Cochin and the 
Government has accepted the recommendation subject to soil conditions 
being satisfactory. 

Training Institutions 

Fifty-seven cadets passed out of T. S. Dufferin during the year end- 
ing June 1959, and have all been employed on board ships. 

Three thousand six hundred and ninety-eight candidates took 
advantage of the training facilities available at the Nautical and Engineer- 
ing College, Bombay, till the end of March 1959. Forty-six cadets, repre- 
senting the seventh batch of trainees, passed out of the Marine 
Engineering College, Calcutta during 1959. 

The three ratings training establishments — T. S. Bhadra, T. S. 
Mekhala and T. S. Nau Lakshi — together trained 1 1 ,244 boys — 6,223 
for the deck department and 5,021 for the engine room department--rtill 
the end of September 1959. 


PORTS 

India has six major ports, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla During 1958-59, these ports 
handled 288 lakh tons of cargo, as against 310 lakh tons in 1957-58, the 
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reduction being due to restrictions on imports on account of foreign 
exchange shortage. 

The ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are administered by 
statutory port trusts, subject to the overall control of the Central Govern- 
ment. The ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla are administered 
directly by the Central Government through local adminisfrative officers 
assisted by port advisory committees. 

The traffic handled by, and the financial results of the working of 
the major ports during 1958-59, are as follows : 

TABLH 233 

TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS OF MAJOR PORTS 


Port 

1 Ships c 

1 No. 

ntcred ! 

Gross 

tonnage 

(lakhs) 

Imports 

(lakh 

tons) 

j 

Imports , 
(lakh 
tons) 

Surplus 

(-1) 

or 

deficit('- ) 
in 

earnings 

(Ks. 

lakhs) 

Calcutta . . 

1,742 

; 111-43 

50-65 

41-33 i 

(4 ) 49-76 

Bombay 

2,917 

; 167-97 

84-18 i 

33-33 ; 

( f )192-22 

Madras . . 

. ! 1 ,092 

! 69-90 

17-37 

7-03 

(-) 87-03 

Cochin 

1,219 

64-49 

13-34 

4-46 i 

(4) 9*89 

Visakhapatnam 

1 511 

1 37-77 ! 

13-33 

11-71 1 

i f-f) 29-31 

Kandla 

. ! 257 

15-42 ! 

8-82 

1 I -88 

: r-l ) 37-61 


Tlie projects for the modernization and augmentation of the facilities 
at the major ports already completed are the following : 

(/) four new cargo berths at Kandla; 

(/7) a marine oil terminal at Bombay and two oil tanker 
berths at Visakhapatnam; 

(///) a new cargo berth at King George’s Dock and an oil berth 
at Calcutta; 

(iv) black oil installations and a coal berth* at Cochin; 

(v) a new passenger station and a new marshalling yard at 
Madras; and 

(w) acquisition of several items of port equipment and harbour 
craft at all the ports. 

The important works which are in progress are : 

(/) two additional cargo berths at Kandla; 

(//) dredging work at Fulta-Hoogly Point Reach, remodelling 
of marshalling yard at East Dock junction and development 
of ‘B’ berth at the King George’s Dock into a cargo berth 
at Calcutta; 

(///) acquisition of 54 electric cranes for Alexandra Dock at 
Bombay; 

(iv) construction of a six-berth wet dock at Madras; and 

(v) four cargo berths at Cochin. 

Haldia, 65 miles from Calcutta down the Hoogly, is regarded as 
a promising site for the location of a proposed secondary port in 
the Calcutta region. 

Minor Ports 

The Indian coastline is also served by a large number of minor ports 
(about 225, of which 150 are working ports) which together handle 
a coastal and overseas traffic of about 50 lakh tons pfer annum. The 
administration of these ports is the responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments. Various works of improvement have been undertaken under 
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the First and Second Five Year Plans. The ^econd Plan includes a pro- 
vision of Rs. 5 crores for the purpose and includes Rs. 1 crore for the 
establishment of a pool of dredgers required to improve depths in port 
approaches. 

National Harbour Board 

For advising the Central and State Governments on the ccMDrdinated 
development of ports with special attention to minor ports, the National 
Harbour Board was constituted in 1950, consisting of representatives 
ol the Government of India, the maritime States, major port authorities, 
and non-ollicial members representing trade, industry and labour. A 
sub-committee of the Board meets every year to screen and approve 
schemes for hydrographic surveys. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Indian aircraft flew about 302 lakh miles carrying about 8.14 lakh 
passengers and nearly 1,676 lakh pounds of cargo and mail on scheduled 
and non-scheduled services taken together during 1959.'’' Under the ‘all 
up' air mail scheme and night air mail services, 43,429 passengers, 
32,35,745 lbs. of cargo and 42,16,906 lbs. of mail were carried during 
1959. 

Progress Since 1947 

The tables below show the progress made by civil aviation in India 
since 1947, on scheduled and non-schcduled services. 

TABLE 234 

CIVIL AVIATION (SCHEDULED SERVICES) 


Year 

Miles 

flown 

(in 

thousands) 

Passengers Freight 
(in 1 (in 

thousands), thousand 

1 lbs.) 

Mails 

(in 

thousand 

lbs.) 

IW 

93,62 

255 

56,48 

14,05 

1951 .. .. •: 

1,94,98 

449 

8,76.65 

71,82 

1956 

2,34,81 

559 

9,62.31 

1,26,86 

1957 

2,34,96 

1 615 

8.56,91 

1,30,81 

1958 

; 2,45,78 

1 696 

9,36,40 

1,36,08 

1959* . 

! 2,49,13 

722 

7,36,20 

1,49,81 


TABLE 235 

CIVIL AVIATION (NON-SCHEDULED SERVICES) 


Year 

Miles 

flown 

(in 

thousands) 

Passengers 

carried 

(in 

thousands) 

Freight 

carrried 

(in 

thousand 

lbs.) 

1947 

40,51 

62 

29,93 

1951 

; 66,14 

66 

13,16,24 

1956 

1 57,33 

114 

9,70,89 

1957 

1 54,58 

126 

8,87,03 

1958 

1 49,97 

99 

8,42,01 

1959* i 

53,46 

92 

7,90,05 


Air Corporations * 

The Indian Airlines Corporation, whose fleet consisted of 10 
Viscounts, 5 Skymasters, 7 Herons, and 57 Dakotas on January 10, 1960, 
links up most of the principal centres in the country. The Corporation 


♦Estimated. 
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carried 6,53,494 revenue passengers on its services md its aircraft flew 
a total of 1,95,34,521 miles^ during 1958-59. 

The Air-lndia International Corporation, with ifs fleet of 9 Super- 
Constellations, provides services reaching out to 19 countries. During 
J 958-59, it carried 83,868 revenue passengers on its services and its 
aircraft flew over 71,10,000 miles. Three Boeing 707 Jet aircraft arc 
to be put in service in 1960. 

Training 

Pilots, Aircraft Maintenance Engineers, Aerodrome Officers, Control 
Operators, Fire Operators, Radio Operators, Radio Technicians and 
Pilot Instructors arc trained in the Training Centre of the Civil Aviation 
Department at Allahabad. During 1959, the Centre trained 266 candi- 
dates in various courses, while 140 trainees were undergoing training 
at the end of November. 

Flying Clubs 

There arc 16 subsidised flying clubs with headquarters at Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Patna, Barrackporc, Bhubaneswar, Lucknow^ (with 
satellite centres at Kanpur, Allahabad and Varanasi), Jullundur, Hydera- 
bad, Nagpur, Jaipur, Indore, Bangalore, Gauhati, Trivandrum and 
Baroda. There are three Government Gliding Centres at Poona, Banga- 
lore and Allahabad and two subsidised Gliding Clubs at New Delhi and 
Pilani. During 1959, the flying clubs trained 185 "A’ Ficcncc and 9 TV 
Licence pilots till the end of November. On December 1, 1959, there 
were 669 persons undergoing training at these flying clubs. 

A erodrrnncs 

Eighty-five aerodromes* are controlled and operated by the Civil 
Aviation Department of the Government of India. Three of these, v/c., 
Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum), Delhi (Palam) are 
international airports. The aerodromes at Agartala, Ahmedabad, Patna, 
Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum), Delhi (Palam), Delhi 
(Safdarjung), Madras (St. Thomas Mt.), riri^phirapalli, Jodhpur, 
Bhuj and Amritsar have been declared customs aerodromes. 

Five new aerodromes at Haldwani (U.P.). Tulihal (Manipur), 
Raxaul (Bihar), Jogbani (Bihar) and Bchala (West Bengal) are under 
construction. The main runways at the three international airports are 
being extended and strengthened to meet the needs of jet transport air- 
craft. 

The programme for the development of civil aviation during the 
Second Five Year Plan period aims at meeting the new^ demands which 
have arisen from recent technical advancements and from India's 
obligations under the Convention on International Civil Aviation to pro- 
vide facilities at aerodromes in conformity with the standards laid down 
by the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 

Aircraft 

On December 1, 1959, 500 aircraft held current certificates of 
registration and 190 aircraft held current certificates of airworthiness. 

Air Transport Agreements 

Air transport agreements have been concluded with Afghanistan, 
Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, France, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, lliailand, Iraq, the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


*For a list of aerodromes, see Appendices. 
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TOURIST TRAFKIf: 


Administrative Set-up 

A Tourist Traffic Branch was set up under the Ministry of Trans- 
port in 1949 and a chain of regional tourist offices has since been 
established in important cities like Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
Tourist information offices have also been set up at Agra, Aurangabad, 
Varanasi, Bangalore, Bhopal, Cochin, Darjeeling and Jaipur. These 
offices work in close collaboration with the State Governments, travel 
agents, hoteliers and carriers. Abroad, India has tourist offices in New 
York, San lYancisco, London, Melbourne, Paris, Colombo and 
Frankfurt. 

A separate Department of Tourism in the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications has been set up. A Tourist Development Council, 
including representatives of the public, the travel trade and the State 
Ciovernmcnts. advises the Government on tourist problems. There are 
regional advisory committees for the different regions in the country. 
To exploit this source of foreign exchange to the fullest extent possible, 
a high-level committee, consisting of the Secretaries and heads of 
Departments concerned and presided over by the Secretary to the 
Cabinet, has been set up. 

Hotel Standards and Rate Structure Committee 

Tlie major recommendations of the Hotel Standards and Rate 
Structure Committee, constituted in 19.'i7 to advise the Government on 
the question of laying down the criteria for standardisation and gradation 
of hotels in India and the question of presenting a suitable rate struc- 
ture. are being implemented. 

Relaxation in Tourist Regulations 

Regulations relating to police, registration, currency, exchange con- 
trol and customs have been relaxed to promote tourist traffic. A 
special intcr-dcpartsncntal committee makes periodic inspection of the 
various ports of entry with a view to ascertaining the possibility of 
further simplification of such formalities. Concessional tickets are 
offered by the railways for round trip journeys and circular tours. 
Special concessions are given to students and pilgrims as well as to 
tourists visiting hill resorts during summer. At present, there are 25 
officially recognised travel agencies, 16 shikar (big game) agencies and 
5 recognised excursion agents which serve tourists. The services of an 
increasing number of educated, specially trained and approved travel 
guides are also available. 

Information 

Tourist information material in the form of guide books, pamphlets, 
folders, maps, posters and picture cards is being brought out. These 
arc produced in English, French, Spanish, German, Italian and in the 
Indian languages and are being distributed through tourist offices in 
India and abroad. An illustrated monthly magazine entitled Traveller 
in India is issued to attract tourists. Travel films are also made for dis- 
tribution and exhibition abroad. A cultural programme of festivals is 
being organised. 

Number of Tourists 

The number of foreign tourists visiting India since 1951 is shown 
below. 
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, TABLE 236 
TOURIST TRAFFIC 


Year 


jNuniber of Foreign* 
! Tourists 


1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 


20 , 000 * 

68,880** 

80,544** 

92,202** 

1,09,464** 


Tourist Revenue 

The revenue from tourist traffic during 1956 was estimated at 
Rs. 15.5 crores. The earnings during 1957 and 1958, as estimated by 
the Reserve Bank of India, are Rs. 16.0 crores and 17.5 crores respec- 
tively. 

Development Plans 

The Central and some of the State Governments have formulated 
plans to provide for the development of tourism. The programme 
envisages additional accommodation, transport and recreational facilities 
at important tourisf centres, especially those situated in out-of-the-way 
places. Broadly, these arc of three kinds : (/) schemes for the develop- 
ment of facilities at a limited number of places visited largely by foreign 
tourists, (//) facilities at places mainly for home tourists, and (in) 
schemes for places of regional and local importance, which are visited 
by home tourists of low and middle income groups. Schemes in the 
first category arc being undertaken by the Central Government. Schemes 
in the second group are being implemented by the States with assistance 
from the Centre and those in the third group exclusively by the States. 


*Approximately. 

•*Excluding Pakistanis. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

The Posts and Telegraphs services constitute the second largest Stale 
undertaking in India, next only to the railways. The number of persons 
employed on March 31, 1959. was 3,36.145, while the capital outlay was 
Rs. 121 crores. 

The Department of Posts and Telegraphs functions through 13 terri- 
torial units — 12 post and telegraph circles and 1 postal circle for Delhi 
only. There are four telephone districts for the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi and 21 other administrative units on a functional basis. 
The Department works as a commercial-ca/w-utility service and makes 
over a part of its surplus earnings as a contribution to the general revenues; 
the rest accrues to the credit of the Department. Tiie accumulated sur- 
plus on April I, 1959, stood at Rs, 27.13 crores. The administration of 
the Department \ests in the Posts and Telegraphs Board which has been 
recently reconstituted with enhanced financial and adiriinistrati\'e powers. 

POSTAL SERVK i:S 

1'he postal traffic and postal revenue since 1921 are shown below 



1 

1 ^>50-51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Number of post i 
offices 1 

36,094 

55,042 

58,871 

61,886 

64,99.^ 

Mileage of sur- | 
face mail i 
routes 1 

1.69,105 

2,42,282 

2.53,256 

! 

2,75.719 

2,86,?45 

Mileage of | 
airmail routes | 

IS, 994 

18,959 , 

1 19,416 

18,778 

21.075 


*^Pre-partition figures 
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TABLE 238 

—{concUi.) 




1950-51 

1955-56 1 

1956-57 

! I95/-58 1 

1958-59 

Number of : 

postal articles 
handled 
(crorcs) 

227-01 

299-7 i 

326-1 1 

j 

1 

535 -5 ; 

1 

359-6 

Number of in- 
sured articles 
(lakhs) 

37-23 

40-0 1 

i ! 

40-1 

1 

1 

37-7 

i 

44-5 

Money orders 
(crorcs) 

5 14 

! 6-50 I 

I 

6-74 , 

6-69 1 

I 

7-3 

Postal revenue 
(crorcs of 

rupees) 

21 -04 

i 

i 

29-43 , 

i 

32-75 - 

i 

34-88 

37-87 


The following table shows the number of post offices and letter boxes^ 
in the urban and rural areas in India. 


TABU 239 

URBAN AM) RURAL POST OFFICES AND l.ETTER BOXES 


On March 31, . On March 31, ' On March 31, 

1951 ; 1956 i 1959 



Ui ban 1 

Rural 

1 Urban 

Rural 1 

Urban 

Rural 

Offices 
Permanent . . 
Temporary . 

I effer B^ixes 

4,665 1 
619 ! 
23,253 i 

21,441 

9,369 

61,726 

5,567 

977 

32,701 

32,575 : 
15.923 ! 
78,528 i 

5,987 
1,159 i 
33,275 1 

39,590 

18,257 

97,179 


The number of new post offices opened between April 1, 1959, and 
December 31, 1959, was 2,716. 

Urban Mobile Post Offices 

The Urban Mobile Post Oflice Scheme is in operation at Nagpur,. 
Madras, Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. The mobile post office visits 
important centres of the city at specified hours after the ordinary post offices 
have closed for the day. Tt works on all days of the year, including Sundays 
and postal holidays. Money orders are not accepted at the mobile post 
olfice, nor is savings bank business transacted. 

Air Mail and A! Pup Schemes 

An inland night air mail scrvict links up the principal cities of India, 
namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and Nagpur. Under the “All- 
up Scheme” all inland letters, letter cards, post cards and money orders 
arc normally carried by air without any air surcharge. 

Air Parcel Service with Foreign Countries 

Direct air parcel service is in operation from India to Aden, Afgha- 
nistan, Australia, Bahrein, Burma, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, East Africa (Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika), Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Fiji, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Germany (Demo- 
cratic Republic), Ghana, Holland, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Kuwait, Malaya, Mauritius, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Thai- 
land, UK, USA, USSR, the People’s Republic of China and Zanzibar. 

Postal Savings Bank 

Facilities arc available at most post offices in the country for deposit- 
ing savings, the maximum limit of deposit for an individual depositor 
being Rs. 15,000 and for a joint account Rs. 30, (XX). The interest rates 
on these savings accounts are 2i per cent per annum on any sum not 
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exceeding Rs. 10,000 in the case of an individual account and Rs. 20,000 
in the case of a joint account and 2 per cent per annum on the remainder 
of the balance. 

Bi-wcekly >vithdrawal facilities, subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,000, 
arc now available in respect of individual accounts at all post offices doing 
savings bank work. Since 1958, a new system has been introduced in all 
postal head offices and siib-offices by which savings account holders can 
withdraw and deposit money by cheque. 

Postal Life Insurance 

Postal life insurance business was as follows. 

TABLE 240 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE 


New business • Total business 
etTeclcd I m force 




Sum j 


Sum 


No 

assured 

No. 

assured 


of 

(in ; 

t>l 

(m 


policies 

crores 

policies 

crorcs 


of 

of 



rupees) ' 


rupees) 

<r/) Civil Win^ 

— 




1950-51 

6,546 

1-43 i 

84,630 

17*64 

195.5-56 

17,074 

3-29 ' 

1,26,305 

26-89 

1956-57 

10,360 

1 -83 

1,33,120 

27-95 

1957-58 

7,843 

1-.52 1 

1,36,539 

28-57 

1958-.59 

6,535 

1 '34 

1,39,211 

29 11 

1 

(/)) Military Wuifi 

i 



i 

1950-51 

875 

0-52 • 

1,573 

1 0*89 

1955-56 .... 

1,026 

0-81 1 

7,326 

1 4-71 

1956-57 

.501 

0-39 

7,788 

I 5*08 

1957-58 

602 

0-48 

8,339 

1 5-49 

1958-.59 

434 

0-32 

8,725 

1 5*74 

TABLE 241 





POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE— EXPENSE RATIO 




Civil 

Wijjg 

Military Wing 

Year 

Total 

premium 

income 

(in 

thousand 

rupees) 

Total 

expenses 

(in 

thousand 

rupees) 

Expense 

ratio 

(%) 

Total 

premium 

income 

(in 

thousand 

rupees) 

Total 

expenses 

(in 

thousand 

rupees) 

I Expense 
ratio 
(%) 

1950-51 

73,34 

9,52 

13-46 

6,38 

80 

13-03 

1955-56 

1,11,61 

12,69 

11-37 

21,70 

50 

2-30 

1956-57 

1,21,35 

12,81 

10-55 

24,71 

44 

1*78 

1957-58 

L23,84 

12,35 

9-97 

26,81 

39 

1-45 

1958-59 

1,23,97 

13,13 

10-59 

27,55 

45 

1-62 

1 


TELEGRAPH SERVICES 

Some salient statistics regarding the telegraph services are given 
below. 
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TELEGRAPH STATISTICS 



J 950-51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 1 

1958-59 

Number ot tclcj^raph 
offices (incliitling licen- 
sed offices) 

8,205 

9,893 

10,052 

10,266 1 

i 

10,746 

Number of telegrams ; 
excluding P & T service i 
telegrams (m lakhs) 

2,79 

3,35 

3,45 

3,32 1 

1 

! 

3,43 

Mileage of overhead ' 
wires i 

7,2L243 

8,67,199 

9,09,798 

9,53,785 ' 

9,97,522 

Mileage of undcrguui nd 
Ctd'»lc contluct(U's 

7,13,880 

10,03,437 

; 12,36,340 

: 1 3,65,2 

14,68,321 

Carrier and VFI chan- 
nels (in miles) 

3,94,912 

4,79,210 

! 5,58,363 

5,97,604 ; 

1 

6,49,429 

Telegraph revenue (in 

5-94 

6-7 

7*7 

8-2 ! 

8-26 


crore^ rupees) \ I 

Out of 343 lakh telegrams (excluding the P. & T. service telegrams) 
transmitted during 1958-59, 305 lakhs were inland and 38 lakhs foreign 
telegrams. The revenue derived from these (elegrams amounted to 
Rs. 7.02 crores (Rs. 5.68 crores from inland and Rs. 1.34 crores from foreign 
telegrams). Out of 305 lakh inland telegrams, about 261 lakhs were 
private and the rest Slate and Press telegrams. The number of Press 
telegrams during 1958-59 was 2.25 lakhs. Twenty-three slaiions have 
been connected to a tape relay exchange ii]>talled at Bombay through 
which messages are transmitted autonuyUcally to the destination stations 
connected with the exchange by push button system. 

Telegraph Service in Hindi and other Indian Languages 

Introduced on June 1, 1949, first at Agra, Allahabad, Gaya, Jabalpur, 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna and Varanasi, the Hindi telegraph 
service is now available at about 1,4(K) oflices (including 50 railway tele- 
graph ollices) in the country. The service is availabfe in all the P. & T. 
circles. I’raining classes in Hindi Morse have been opened at eleven places 
and about 2,400 operators have hitherto been trained. 

Telcgiams can be sent in any Indian language provided they are written 
in Devanagari script. In addition, the following special facilities arc avail- 
able in the Hindi telegraph system : 

(/) Greetings telegrams on festive occasions; 

(//) Emergent telegrams to call relatives and friends in case of 
serious illness or death; 

(Hi) Local telegrams; 

(iv) Tendering of telegrams in Hindi on phonogram system where 
such a facility exists; 

(v) Telegraphic money orders; and 

(vi) Registration of telegraphic abbreviated addresses at conces- 
sional rates. 

Telegraph traffic in Hindi is progressively increasing as i^ indicated in 
the table below. 


TABLE 243 

TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC IN HINDI 


Year 

Number of 
telegrams 

1950-51 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 




. . 

• • • « • • « • 

5,784 

58,522 

66,927 

89,202 

1,06,445 
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TELEPHONE SERVltES 

The following table shows the number of telephones, telephone ex- 
changes, trunk calls and the amount of telephone revenue. 


TABLE 244 

PELEPHONE STATISTICS 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

i 1958-5M 

Number of telephones 

),68,0()0 

;,7x,ooo 

i 3,09,000 

3,35,000 

i 3,78,{X)() 

Number of telephone 

3,700 

5,817 

6,188 

6,457 

6,714 

1 

exchanges (including 

P B.Xs & P.Xs) 



1 

i 


Number of trunk calls 

71 

1,86 

2,08 

2,31 1 

2,64 

(in lakhs) 


relephone revenue (in 
crores of rupees) 

9-07 

14-4 

16-3 

18-4 

20-0 


Own Your Telephone Scheme 

The Scheme is now in operation at Ahniedabad, Bombay (except 
24 and 26 exchange areas), Calcutta (except in Barrackpore and Bhatpara 
exchange areas), Madras (except Mount Road, Kilpauk and Mylaporc 
exchange areas) and New Delhi (except Karolbagh area). 

Message Rate System 

Under the message rate system, a subscriber pays for every call that 
he makes plus a fixed monthly rental. This system is in operation at 46 
exchanges. 

Telephone Industry 

In 1958-59, the Indian Telephone Industries (Private) Limited, Banga- 
lore, manufactured 84,300 telephones, 41,200 auto exchange lines, 332 
small exchanges (totalling 10,125 lines), 11 single-channel carrier systems, 
17 three-channel carrier systems, 37 twelve-channel carrier systems apart 
from a large number of smaller equipment and components. Most of 
the components are manufactured in the country. 

OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS 

The Overseas Communications Service, which was nationalised on 
January 1, 1947, has now direct radio services which link India with foreign 
•countries. During the last eight years, the Service handled about 2,16 
4akh paid telegrams consisting of about 56,07 lakh words; 1,70,300 radio 
telephone calls of 9,76,000 paid minutes; 1,666 radio pictures totalling 
4,65,0(X) sq. cms. in area and about 1,71 lakh multipress words. Four 
international radio teleprinter channels have been leased to civil aviation 
companies. 

Radio Telephone Services 

India has direct radio telephone service with the following countries : 
Aden, Australia, Bahrein, Burma, China, East Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Germany (Federal Republic), Hong Kong, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, 
Japan, Malaya, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, UK, USSR and 
Viet Nam (South). 

Radio telephone service via London is available between India and 
Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Barbados, Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
•Ceuta, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Gibraltar, 
<jrcccc, Guatemala, Hawaii, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Irish Republic, 
Israel, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, New 
Foundland, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Rhodesia, South Africa, South- 
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West Africa, Sudan, Spain, Sweden, Tangier, Tunisia, USA and the Vatican 
City. 

Radio telephone service is also available for Yugoslavia via Berne; 
for Doha, Kuwait and Muscat via Bahrein; for Sudan via Cairo; for 
New Zealand via Australia; and for Asmara via Ethiopia. Thirty-six 
ships at sea make use of the radio telephone facilities. 

Radio Telegraph Service 

Radio telegraph service is available for Afghanistan, Australia, 
Burma, China, Egypt, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, Thailand, UK, USA, 
USSR, Viet Nam (South), Viet Nam (North) and Yugoslavia. 

Radio Photo Service 

Direct radio photo service operates between India and China, France, 
Germany (Federal Republic), Italy, Japan, Poland, UK, USA, and USSR. 
In addition, the service is available via London to Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Ghana, Switzerland 
and Yugoslavia. 

Ofher Services 

The Service also handles news transmissions on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India for the benefit of Indian consular posts abi’oad and on 
behalf of certain press agencies to different areas outside India. Leased 
circuits have been made available to six of the leading airline companies 
in India. 



CHAPTER XXVII! 


LABOUR 

In the organised sector of India’s economy, the largest number of 
workers arc employed in factories. In 1957, the average daily employment 
m factories for which figures arc available stood at 34,79,865.* Plantations 
provided (in 1956) average daily employment to 12,02,273 workers, while 
the Railways employed 11,43,916 workers daily in 1958-59. 6,49,360 
workers were employed daily in the mines in 1958 and 67,896 in major 
ports in 1957. 

The^ following table gives the State-wise break-up of average daily 
employment figures in factories subject to the Factories Act for the period 
1956 to 1958 on the basis of the returns submitted by them. 

TABLh 245 


EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES 


State/ Union 'ferritory 

Average daily number of workers 
employed* ♦ 

1956 

1957-|- 

1958t 

First half Second half 

Andhra Pradesh 

2,04,339 

1,97,440 

2,13,457 ! 

1,72,964 

Assam 

74,698 

72,415 

60,430 i 

77,884 

Bihar 

1,76,840 

1,80,260 

1,77,603 i 

1,81,521 

Bombay 

10,51,878 

10,75,944 

9,88,928 

10,17,070 

Jammu & Kashmir . , 

5,176 


1 

— 

Kerala 

1,65,196 

1,55,305 

1,10,683 ; 

1,66,525 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,68,176 

1,54,738 

1,53,697 ! 

1,64,047 

Madras . . . 

3,07,665 

3,24,617 

3,12,166 t 

3,27,081 

Mysore 

75,105 

1,12,618 

1,32,962 1 

1,87,150 

Orissa . . 

22,614 

24,730 

24,984 ! 

26,076 

Punjab 

91,083 

99,147 

86,878 1 

1,05,295 

Rajasthan 

44,832 

48,199 

50,854 i 

52,124 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,73,537 

2,82,987 

2,76,832 : 

2,68,195 

West Bengal 

6,82,297 

6,88,092 

6,71,478 i 

6,80,757 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

: 3,835 

2,808 

2,562 1 

2,427 

Delhi 

51,075 

57,337 

57,236 

59,280 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,054 

1,175 

1,307 i 

1,358 

Tripura 

i 1,901 

1 1,933 

1,473 i 

2,170 


The following two tables show the average daily employment in coal 
mines and in all mines subject to the Mines Act. 


TABLE 246 

EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES 


Average daily number of workers employed 


Year 

I Under- 

ground 

Open 

workings 

Surface 

Total 

1956 

1,87,068 

29,823 ; 

1,16,499 

3,33,390 

1957 

2,05,755 

41,749 

1,22,740 

3,70,244 

1958 

2,08,205 

40,973 

1,14,721 

3,63,i99 

1959 (October) 

2,04,626 

40,011 

1,14,039 

3,58,676 


♦Covering only States and Territories subject to Factories Act. 


•♦Figures relate to reorganised States and Union Territories and include estimated 
employment in working factories not submitting returns except for Jammu and Kashmir, 
Mysore and Rajasthan in 1956, for which such estimated figures were not available, 
t Provisional, 
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• 1 ABLE 247 

EMPLOYMENT IN ALL MINES* 


Year 

1 Average daily number of workers employed 

Under- 

ground 

Open 1 Surface 

workings | 

Total 

1956 

2,29,049 

2,12,677 1 1,86,855 

6,28,581 

1957 

2,44,067 

2,21,598 I 1,85,656 

6,51,321 

1958 

2,52,415 

2,11,168 1 1,85,777 

6,49,360 


The employment position in cotton mill industry is as follows : 


TABLE 248 

EMPLOYMENT IN COTION MILL INDUSTRY 


Year 

Total 

number of 
workers 
employed 

Average daily number of workers employed 

First 

shift 

Second 

shift 

Third 

shift 

Total 

1956 .. 

9,32.873 

4,34,231 

2,76,504 

96,056 

8,06,791 

1957 .. 1 

9,43,417 

4,39,624 

2,77,518 

95,806 

8,12,948 

1958 .. 

9,00,166 

4,21,916 

2,62,339 1 

82,895 I 

7,67,150 

1959 (November) 

8,92,932 

4,21,470 

1 2,64,145 I 

87,348 I 

7,72,963 


Productivity 

A study of the changes in the productivity and earnings in certain 
industries in India, published in 1955, revealed that : 

(/) in coal mining industry, the overall rale of increase in productivity 
for miners and loaders during the period 1951 to 1954 was 0.76 
per month as aganist 0.26 in the average weekly cash earnings; 
(//) in paper industry, the average earnings of workers increased 
during the period 194<S -53, but there was no evidence of an 
increase in productivity; 

{ill) in jute textile industry, the rate of increase in productivity during 
the period 1948 to 1953 was 2.9 per year a^s aganist 3.7 in earn- 
ings; and 

(iv) in the case of the cotton textile industry the annual rate of increase 
in productivity during the period 1948 to 1953 was 2.28 as 
aganist 1.14 in earnings. 

In 1955 the relation of the trend in index of productivity of factory 
workers to that of real earnings was studied with the following results : 


TABLE 249 


PRODUCTIVITY AND REAL EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


Year 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 


*All mines subject to Mines Act. 


! 


Index (Base 1939 --100) of 


Real 

Produc- 

earnings 

! livity 

108^6 ~ 


103-7 

i 94-8 

89-0 

85-3 

67-0 

; 84-5 

75-1 

86-3 

74-9 

79-5 

73-2 

74-7 

78-4 

72-5 

84-4 

79-4 

91-7 

75-6 

90-1 

78-8 

92-2 

88-7 

101-8 

97-4 

99-9 

' 105-8 

102-7 

1 113-0 
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The Laboui Bureau has taken up a project for compiling interim pro- 
ductivity indices based mainly on the annual census of manufacturers for 
nine selected industries, v/ 2 ., jute textiles, iron and steel, sugar, cotton tex- 
tiles, glass, cement, paper, matches and woollen textiles. The annual 
indices are proposed to be compiled from 1948 to 1956 with 1947 as base. 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
The Employment Service, started in 1945, consists of a network of 
Employment Exchanges each staffed by personnel trained in a carefully 
devised procedure. The Employment Exchange renders employment 
assistance to all employment seekers. It also discharges certain special 
responsibilities, such as the provision of employment assistance to displaced 
persons, discharged government employees and those belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

At the end of December 1959, there were 244 Exchanges (excluding 
4 University Employment Bureaux) in the country. Table below gives 
figures relating to the activities of the Exchanges. 


TABLE 250 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS 


Year 

No. 
or 1 
Ex- 
chan- 1 
ges 1 

i 

No. of 
registra- 
tions 

No. of 
appli- 
cants 
placed in 
employ- 
ment 

1 

No. of 
appli- 
cants 
on the 
Live 
Register 

! 

Monthly | 
average | 
number | 
of em- 1 
ployers | 
using the j 
Exchanges j 

No. of 
vacancies 
notified 

No. of 
vacancies 
being 
dealt 
with 

1956 .. 

143 

16,69,895 

1,89,855 

7,58,503 

5,346 

2,96,618 

42,805 

1957 .. 

181 

17,74,668 

1,92,831 

9,22,099 

5,632 

2,97,188 

45,156 

1958 .. 

212 

22,03,888 

2,33,320 

11,83,299 

6,485 

3,64,884 

64,680 

1959 .. 

244 

24,71,596 

2, 71, *31 

14,20,901 

7,470 

4,24,393 

84.903 


The day-to-day a(iministrative control over the Employment Exchanges 
was transferred to the State Governments with effect from November 1, 
1956. The Central Government now limits its responsibilities to policy- 
making, co-ordination of procedure and standards and to rendering of 
assistance whenever needed. 

Several schemes, such as (i) the collection of employment market 
information, (ii) occupational research and analysis, (iii) the publication 
of career pamphlets and handbooks on training facilities, (iv) vocational 
guidance and employment counselling and (v) the development of oral 
testing, are under implementation to improve the quality of service 
rendered by the Exchanges. 

Craftsmen Training 

There are one hundred and fifty-one training centres functioning under 
the Craftsmen Training Scheme. The other schemes which have been 
introduced during the Second Plan period are the National Apprentice- 
ship Training Scheme, the Scheme for the Training of Industrial Workers 
(evening classes) and the Revised Scheme for the Establishment of Work 
and Orientation Centres for Educated Unemployed. With a view to 
meeting the increased demand for training craft instructors, the Central 
Training Institute at Koni-Bilaspur (Madhya Pradesh) was reorganised 
and a second centre started functioning on a temporary jjasis at Aundh 
(Bombay). 

A National Council for Training in Vocational Trades has been set 
up to advise the Government of India on all questions of training policy 
to co-ordinate vocational training and to lay down uniform standards. 
It also awards national certificates of proficiency to craftsmen. 
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WAGES AND EARNINGS 

Annual Earnings 

The following table gives the average annual earnings of factory 
workers during 1956 and 1957. 

TABLE 251 

AVERAGE PER CAPUA ANNUAL EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 
DRAWING LESS THAN RS. 200 PER MONTH 

{Excludes, besides railway workshops, the food, beverages, tobacco and gins and 

presses groups ) 


{in rupees) 

State/ Union Territory 1 

1956 

1957* 

Andhra Pradesh 

594"9 ■ 

1,030-r 

Assam 

1,525-9 

1,833-6 

Bihar 

1,235-6 

1,299-2 

Bombay 

1,414-8 

1,452-6 

Kerala 

735-9 

805-0 

Madhya Pradesh 

982-4 

1,138-7 

Madras 

950 -1 

978-9 

Orissa 

948-5 

956-8 

Punjab 

991-0 

955-3 

Rajasthan 

769-6 

1 907-1 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,014-1 

1 1,077-5 

West Bengal 

1,141-6 

! 1,173-6 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

688-8 

! 657-1 

Delhi 

1,466-9 i 

i 1,493-4 

Tripura 

854-3 

1 

1 933-0 

1 

Real Earnings 




The rise in real wages, after making allowance for the rise in the con- 
sumer price index, is as follows : 

TABLE 252 

INDEX OF REAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
(1947=100) 



1956 

1957 


General index of earnings 

163 

169 


All-India working class consumer price index 

121 

128 


Index of real earnings 

135 

132 



Working Class Consumer Price Index 


Tables 253 and 254 show the different scries of consumer price indices. 
Regulation of Wages 

The regulation of wages is governed by the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 and the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, as amended subsequently 
The former extends to the whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir 
and applies to persons employed in any factory and in any railway in 
respect of wages and salaries which average below Rs. 400 a month. Under 
authority vested by the Act, the provisions of the Act have been extended 
to mines, plantations, docks, wharves or jetties in the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Visakhapatnam and certain other establishments to which 
the Act can be extended. 

The Minimum Wages Act empowers the appropriate Government 
to fix minimum rates of wages payable to employees in industries specified 
in the Schedule. Such rates have been notified and enforced in most of 
the scheduled employments. The Act was amended in 1957 extending 
inter alia the date for initial fixation of minimum wages for the employees 
in scheduled employments, including agriculture, to 31st December, 


♦Provisional. 
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TABLE 253 

GENERAL CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR WORKING CLASS 
(Excluding Labour Bereau Series) — Base shifted to 1949 — 100 



Original 

Con- 




Centre 

base 

(-*-100) 

version 

lactor* 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Nagpur 

August 1939 

3*77 

105 

112 

119 

Madras 

July 1935 to 

June 1936 

3-23 

121 

II6 

124 

Bangalore 

Do. 

3-01 

114 

126 

131 

Mysore 

Do. 

3 03 

110 

120 

124 

Kolar Gold Fields 

Do. 

3 16 

120 

128 

130 

Bombay 

Julv 1933 tt> 

June 1934 

3-07 

115 

120 

129 

Ahmcdabad 

August 1926 to 

July 1927 

1 2-48 1 

! 1 

98 

1 

104 

110 

Sholapiir 

February 1927 to 
January I92S i 

1 2-99 1 

1 : 

106 1 

! 113 

105 

Jalgaon 

August 1939 

4*25 ' 

100 

105 

107 

Hyderabad 

August 1943 to 

July 1944 

1-54 ; 

1 

116 1 

124 

123 

Frnakulam 

Augu.st 1939 

3-65 1 

in ' 

in 1 

114 

Triclmr .. .. ..! 

Do. 

3-56 1 

113 1 

112 1 

119 

Kanpur . . . I 

Do. 

4-7S : 

89 1 

94 ! 

98 


TABLE 254 

LABOUR BUREAU GENERAL CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 

WORKING CLASS 


(Base shifted to 1949 100) 



. 

Conver- 



1 

Centre 

Origimil 

Sion 

1956 

1957 

! 1958 


base 

factor* 




Delhi 

1944---- 100 

1 *32 

109 

114 

i 

Ajmer 

• Do. 

1-61 

95 

99 

( 103 

Jamshedpur .... 

Do. 

1 *38 

106 

115 

123 

Jharia 

Do. 

1-59 

87 

99 

108 

Dehn-on-Sonc 

Do. 

1 - TO 

95 

108 

104 

Monghyr 

Do. 

1 -71 

88 

99 

102 

Cuttack 

Do. 

1-47 

106 

no 

116 

Berhampur 

Do. 

1-54 

108 

108 

115 

Gauhati 

Do. 

1 -28 

96 

103 

103 

Silchar 

Do. 

1 '38 

99 

105 

107 

Tinsukia . . 

Do. 

110 

110 

118 

118 

Ludhiana . . 

Do. 

1 -64 

92 

96 

96 

A kola 

Do. 

1-68 

94 

96 

101 

Jabalpur . . . j 

Do. 

1-51 

100 

107 

109 

Kharagpur. . . . i 

Do. 

1-37 

102 

109 

i 113 

Mercara . . . . 1 

1953=-* 100 


104 

114 

‘ 121 

Plantation Cent res* ♦ ^ 

January to June 






1949^100 


102 

108 

113 

Bhopal 

1951-100 


98 

101 

111 

Bcawar 

August 1951 to 






Julv 1952-^100 

1 

91 

95 

100 

Satna 

1953- 100 


91 

99 

104 

All-Tndia . . 1 

1949^- 100 


105 

in 

116 


Working Journalists Wage Cortimittee » 

The Working Journalists Wage Committee was set up to make recom- 
mendations for enabling the Central Government to fix rates of wages 
in respect to working journalists. The Committee submitted its report 

♦To obtain the index on original base the figures given should be multiplied by the 
Conversion Factor. 

♦♦Gudalur, Kullakamby, Vayithiri and Valparai. 
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in May 1 959. The responsibility for the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Wage Committee, as accepted by the Central Government 
in the same month, rests with the State Governments. 

fVage Boards 

The function of the Wage Boards is to fix a wage structure on the 
principle of fair wages. Central Wage Boards were set up by the Govern- 
ment of India for cotton textiles, sugar and cement industries. Those 
for cotton textiles and cement industries have completed their work. Wage 
Boards for some other major industries arc likely to follow. 

Wage Census Scheme 

The scheme envisaged collection of occupational wage rates and 
earnings data in respect of workers' employed in major factories, mining 
and plantation industries. Approximately 3,000 sampled establishments 
were covered in course of the field survey launched in July 1958. Besides 
having information on the extent of overtime and incentive bonus schemes 
obtaining in the establishments, a large volume of data relating to wage 
rate and pay-roll earnings of sample workers were collected occupation- 
wise. Tabulation of data industry-wise is in progress. 

Steering Group on Wages 

The Steering Group, consisting of nominees of the Union and State 
Governments and representatives of workers and employers, will study 
the trends in relation to wages, production and prices, and plan the collec- 
tion of material for drawing up a wage map of India, industry-wise and 
region-wise, for the guidance of wage-fixing authorities. 

Coa/ Mines Bonus Schemes 

The Coal Mines Bonus Schemes framed under the Coal Mines Provi- 
dent Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, are in operation in the coal 
mines of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal. Under these schemes, colliery workers, 
other than those in Assam, are entitled to receive a third of their basic 
earnings as bonus by virtue of a minimum qualifying attendance during 
the quarter. In Assam, bonus is paid on a weekly basis to those employed 
on a weekly wage and on a monthly basis to those employed on a monthly 
basis. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Industrial Disputes 

The table below shows the number of disputes, workers involved and 
man-days lost during 1956-59. 

TABLE 255 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Year 

Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
workers 
involved 
(in 

thousands) 

Total 

number of 
man-days 
lost during 
the period 
(in thousands) 

1956 

1,203 

7,15 

69,92 

-1957* 

1,630 

8,89 

64,29 

1958* 

1,524 

9,29 

77,98 

1959* (October) 

1,236 

5,33 

, 46,85 


♦These figures relate to all States and Union Territories, whereas figures for early 
years relate to the former Part ‘A’ States, and the Part ‘C States of Delhi and 
Ajmer, 
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Industrial tmplnnnenl Standing Orders 

• 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, the 
Central Government have framed model rules for adoption by 
industrial establishments employing 100 workers or more. The measure 
has been extended to all establishments in Bombay and West Bengal em- 
ploying 50 workers or more. In Assam, it applies to all industrial establish- 
ments (except mines, quarries, oilfields and railways) which employ 10 
workers or more. In Madras all the factories registered under the Factories 
Act, 1948, are within the purview of this measure. 

Discipline in Industry 

A Code of Discipline has been evolved with the approval of the Indian 
Labour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee. A tripartite 
committee will examine breaches of the code and non-impicmentalion 
of awards and willl publish cases of flagrant violation. A code of 
conduct to govern inter-union relations was adopted at a meeting 
of the representatives of the four central labour organisations held at 
Nainital in May 1958. 

li orAs Committees 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 745 works committees 

in central undertakings were functioning at the end of the second quarter 
of 1959. 

Tripartite Machinery 

The machinery at the Centre mainly consists of the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Standing Labour Committee and the Industrial Com- 
mittees. There is also the Labour Ministers’ Conference which is closely 
associated with the machinery though not tripartite in character. The 
subjects discussed at the session of the Indian Labour Conference in 1959 
included industrial relations, service conditions of domestic workers, Pay 
Roll Saving Scheme, etc. The sessions of the Industrial Committees on 
Coal Mining and Plantations, held in 1959, discussed a number of sub- 
jects including water supply lo the coal fields, abolition of contract labour 
system, inclusion of certain categories of workers under the scope of the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme, application of the Code of Discipline 
to the coal mining and plantation industries and provision of housing to 
plantation workers. 

Conciliation Machinery ' 

The administration of industrial relations in the central sphere under- 
takings rests with the Chief Labour Commissioner. To assist the Chief 
Labour Commissioner, there is a field organisation consisting of Regional 
Labour Commissioners, Conciliation Officers and Labour Inspectors. 
Similarly, the State Governments have their own conciliation machineries 
headed by the Labour Commissioners. 

A d judication M achinery 

There is a three-tier machinery for the adjudication of industrial dis- 
putes — Labour Courts, Industrial Tribunals and National Tribunals — 
all with original jurisdiction. Besides a Labour Court at Delhi, there 
arc two Industrial Tribunals one at Dhanbad and the other at Bombay. 
In addition, there is an Industrial Tribunal at Delhi for Delhi Adminis- 
tration, which is utilised by the Central Government. The States have 
their own tribunals and labour courts, which also function, when neces- 
sary, as ad hoc tribunals for the adjudication of disputes in the Central 
sphere. 
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Workers'' Participation in Mpnagement 

The recommendations of the study group, which made a first-hand 
btudy of the working of the scheme in certain Western countries, were 
considered by the Indian Labour Conference in July 1957. The Confe- 
rence decided to experiment with management councils on a voluntary 
basis and appointed a tripartite committee to examine and consider further 
details of the scheme. The committee has drawn up a list of establish- 
ments which agreed to co-operate and defined the scope and functions 
of the councils. At a seminar of a representative character organised in 
January-Fcbruary 1958, a model agreement for the setting up of these 
councils was approved. In 23 undertakings the scheme for labour parti- 
cipation in management is in operation, while about 15 more have agreed 
to give the scheme a fair trial. 
f Yorkers'' Education 

The Central Board for Workers’ Fducalion. consisting of represenla- 
lives of Government, both Central and Siatc, organisations of employers 
and educalionists, was registered as a society. The training of 43 teacher- 
administrators was completed in November 1958. The training of 
the second batch of teacher-administrators, consisting of 30 recruits, 20 
nominees of trade unions and 3 of the Productivity Council, Bombay, 
started in November 1959. I he Board has established ten education 
centres in the country, of which nine are already conducting courses for 
the workers’ teachers. Four centres have also started unit level pro- 
grammes for the rank and file in about 37 primary centres. About four 
lakh workers are expected to be trained by the end of the Second Plan 
period. 

IRADK UNIONS 


fhe tables below show the number and membership of the legisteied 
trade unions in India and ol' those affiliated to I he four national 
federations. 

I ABLL 256 


RKGISTKRPD TRADL UNIONS AND MEjVlBERSHIP 

State Unions 


Number of unionsl 

on registers 

Number ot unions 

submitting returns 
Membership of unions 


{ 

Centred Unions 


1955-56 1 

ly 56-57 i 

. .. 1 

1957-58 

1955-56 

174 

1 173 ; 

225 

7,921 

105 

HU 1 

136 

3,901 

2,12.848 

1,87,295 

1 

1 

3,42,169 

20,61,884 


S,180 

4,297 


I 1957-58 

l“ “ 

! 6,S22 

5,3S4 

26,72,885 


tabu: 257 

MEMBERSHIP OV ALE-INDIA ORGANISATIONS 


Number of unions 
affiliated 


Membership 



1956 ; 

1957. 

1 

1958 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Indian National Trade 

617 i 

672i 

727 

9,71,740 

9,34,385 

9,10,221 

Union Congress 
Hind Ma/door Sabha 

119 

138' 

151 

2,03,798 

2,33,990 

1 ,92,942 

AJMndia Trade Union 

558 

* 1 

807 

4,22,851 


5,37,567 

Congress 

United Trade Union i 

237 

* 1 

1 

182 1 

1,59,109 i 

* 

82,001 

Congress j 


! 


' 1 



Toial { 

L53] 1 

* ! 

1,867 , 

17,57,498 1 

* i 

17,22,731 


Verified figures are not available 
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SO( lAL SIXUKiXy 

Employees' State Insurance Scheme 

The provisions of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, apply 
to all perennial factories using power and employing 20 or more persons 
and cover labourers and clerical staff with monthly earnings up to Rs. 
400. Fourteen lakh and fortythree thousand persons are covered by the 
scheme in areas where it has been implemented. At the end of 1958-59, 
employees’ contribution stood at Rs. 3*81 crores and the employers’ 
contribution at Rs. 2*90 crores. A sum of about Rs. 2*45 crores was 
eiven to insured persons by way of benefits (Rs. I *85 crores towards sick- 
ness, Rs. 10*26 lakhs towards maternity, Rs. 40*71 lakhs towards disable- 
ment and Rs. 9 • 32 lakhs towards dependants). Medical care was extended 
to 4*10 lakh families of insured persons under the scheme in Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and the Union Territory of Delhi. 

Employees^ Provident Fund 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, which was originally 
applied to six major industries, has now been extended to 33 other industries, 
including plantations, mines, newspaper establishments, match factories, 
road motor transport establishments and biscuit making industry. The 
Act applies to such of the factories and establishments which employ 
50 or more persons and have existed for a period of 3 years. The workers 
who have continuously worked for one year or have actually worked for 
not less than 240 days during one year or less and whose monthly wages, 
including dearness allowance and cash value of food concession, do not 
exceed Rs. 500 per month arc compulsorily required to contribute to the 
Fund at 6J per cent of their basic wages. The employer is also called 
upon to contribute an equal amount in respect of such workers. At the 
end of September 1959, it was operative in 7,502 establishments, having 
about 25*25 lakhs of subscribers out of an employment strength of 31*71 
lakhs. The amount oT provident fund contributions aggregated Rs. 151 *8 
crores. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Schenits 

Workers arc required under these schemes to contribute per cent 
of their basic wage and dearness allowance, inclusive of food concessions 
in cash or kind, the employer contributing a similar amount. The scheme 
is in operation in the coal mines of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, (excluding 
tribal areas), Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
West Bengal. The total assets of the Fund amounted to nearly Rs. 17 
crores at the end of October 1958. 

H orkmetfs Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, provided for the payment 
of compensation for injuries received during employment, occupational 
diseases and deaths resulting from such injuries and diseases. Employees 
earning up to Rs. 400 a month were covered. The Act was amended in 
1959, considerably widening its scope and operation. 

Maternity Benefits 

Legislation concerning the payment of maternity benefits is in opera- 
tion in almost all the States. Some of the State Acts apply to all regulatW 
factories within their jurisdiction, while others apply to non-seasonal fac- 
tories only. The qualifying period and the rates of benefit vary from 
State to State, Three Central Acts — the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 
1941; the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948; and the Plantation 
Labour Act, 1951; — also regulate payment of maternity benefits. In 



order to prescribe uniform ^standards for maternity protection centrai 
legislation on the subject is proposed to be taken up. Almost all the State 
Governments and the employing ministries have agreed in principle to 
the proposed legislation. 

LABOUR VVLLKARL 

Provision for amenities such as canteens, creches, rest shelters, washing 
facilities, medical aid and for the appointment of welfare officers has been 
made in respect of industries and establishments covered by the Factories 
Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, and the Plantations I.abour Act, 1951. 
In addition, legislative measures for the constitution of funds for financing 
V cl fare schemes have been enacted and arc in force. 

i'oiil Mines I.ahour Welfare Fiwd 

The Fund maintains 2 central hospitals, 6 regional hospitals-^/////- 
maternity and child welfare centres, 2 dispensaries and 2 \\ B. clinics. 
Sieps have been taken to increase their number. Anti-malaria measures 
and B.C.G. campaigns arc also in operation. 

The bund is also running adult education centres, women’s well arc 
centres, children’s parks and a family counselling service. A scheme foi 
imparting elementary education to miners’ children is also in operation. 

Under the subsidy-c///u-ioan scheme 2,050 houses were constructed 
and 113 are under construction. The allocation of 28,000 houses amongst 
cvVdicries was nearly completed and construction work on 6,(S35 houses 
has started under the New Housing Scheme. The earnings of the Fund 
are estimated to be Rs. 1,76,55,484. The expected expenditure on general 
welfare measures and that on housing is Rs. l,70,00,00t). 

Mua Mines Lalnnir W'elfare iaincJ 

The Fund provides medical, educational and recreational facilities 
k r mica mine >vorkers. One hospital has been established by the Fund 
at Karma (Bihar), two arc under construction at Kalichcdu (Andhra 
Pradesh) and Tisri (Bihar) and another is to be established at Gangapur 
(Rajasthan). Several dispensaries with maternity and child welfare centres 
are attending to the medical needs of mica miners. Nine mobile dispen- 
saries arc also in operation in certain areas. The Fund maintains several 
primary schools, awards scholarships and distributes books and sta- 
tionery free of cost. During 1959-60, the sums provided to the mica 
producing States included Rs. 4*0 lakhs to Andhra Pradesh, Rs. I()*42 
lakhs to Bihar and Rs. 4*37 lakiis to Rajasthan. 

Welfare of Plantation Labour 

Under the Plantation Labour Act, 1951, all plantations are required 
to provide housing accommodation to their resident workers and theii 
tamilies and to maintain hospitals or dispensaries. Some of them also 
run elementary schools for the education of the labourers’ children. Recrea- 
tional facilities and training in useful handicrafts such as tailoring, knit- 
ting, weaving and basket-making, are provided in some of the tea estate 
centres with the help of donations from the Tea Board. 

Labour Welfare Funds in Central Government Industrial Undertakings 

These welfare funds were created on a voluntary basis in 1946 for 
financing welfare activities among workers. 

Labour Welfare Centres 

Most States and Union Territories are running a number of 
welfare centres. These centres cater for the recreational, educational, 
vocational and cultural needs of the workers and their children. All private 

M145DPD— 16 
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industrial csiablishmoius of some standing also inainfain welfare centres 
for the beneiii of their wi'ikers. 

I) dining of Wi lfiirc PciiAJOdcl 

The iKunir^g centre tor welfare personnel at Bimln which came into 
cMslence in August 105S. imparls liainmg to persons to enable them io 
oiganisc and lun rnultil'arioiis welfare and social education activities. 
1 wo batches ha\e completed their training: the thitd batch, consisting of 
34 trainees is now receiving instruction. 


INDI STRIAL llOl SING 


The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, which came into operation 
in September 1952. envisages the construction of houses for industrial 
workers governed by the Jaictories Act, 1^48, and mine workeis covered 
by the Mines Act, 1932, except ilu'se employed in coal :ind mica mines, 
render the Scheme, ioan^ and subsidies arc given by the Central Govern- 
ment to Slate (iovernmenis, statutorv' Housing Boards, industrial employers 
and registered co-operaliv'c s.»eieties o( ludustnai workers. 4 he following 
tabic indiemcs ihe linaneiai assistance eiven by the Centre lih the end of 
1959. 


I MILL 2 VS 

IINXNCIAL VID iOR iM)l STHIAL IIOlSiNG 

(in c'fo'cs of rupees ) 

No. ol 



\ d.A. 

Submit ‘a 

h-lJ 

houv.'v 

sanetiofiai 

Slate govc rni'iK lUs 

16 7/ 

16 0(y 


^)6,K62 

1 mploycis 

1 62 

1 2V 

2 u. 

16,772 

W'orkers' e vop. 

U 4(» 

0‘20 

U 6'.) 

2.467 

1 OfAl 

iS ''') 

17 V' 


l,46,mi 


The number of houses compieied till the end v>f Djccmber 1959 is 
85,988, tlie re^t being ai variiius stages of c onst i act ion. 

Plantation Labour Ilousin*^ Scheme 

The Plantation Labour Act, 1951, makes it obligatory for every planter 
lo provide housing accommodation for all Ids workeis. As most of the 
planters, especially the smaller ones, were not in a position lo fulfil this 
obligation, a scheme known as the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 
was formulated in April 1956 and commuiiicaled lo the Stale Governments. 
The scheme envisages the grant of assistance in tlic form of interest-bearing 
loans (to the extent of 80 per cent of the cost of houses) to the planter through 
the State (jovernments. By tlic end of September 1958, assistance of about 
Rs. 5*3 lakhs was sanctioned by the State Governments for the construc- 
tion of about 300 houses, out of which 20 were completed. Ninety-two 
member estates of the Indian Planters’ Association constructed 7,225 
approved types of houses — 1,035 in Assam and 5,386 in Dooars area and 
804 in Terai area of West Bengal during 1958. 



CHAPIER XXIX 

STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES* 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

1,06,052 sq. rmics PopiiUition: 3,12,60,13^ Capital' Hyderabad 
Principal lanpiuipc: Telugu 

Governor: Bhimsen Sachar 
COUNCIL or MINISTERS 

Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, Law and 
Order, l.lecl'ons. Census, Anli-Corruption Tribu- 
nals anil All-Tndia Services. 

Deputy Ch el Minister, Revenue, Registration, 
Customs, Evacuee property, Jagir Administration 
and I and Reforms. 

Irngation and Power, Public Works, Relief and 
Relic bdstation. 

Ediicatiim and I'ransport. 

Planning, Local Administrate)!!, Information and 
Tourism. 

Relig](His and Charitable Endowments and Co- 
operation. 

Einance, Commercial Taxes, Law, Courts and Prisons. 
Home 

Fr^rests, Fisheries and Animal Husbandry. 
Large-scale Industries, Mines, Commerce, Housing 
and Municipal Administration. 

Health and Medical. 

Social Welfare, Salar Jung Fistatc and Muslim Waqfs. 
Agriculture, Food and f'ood Production, Marketing. 

Rural Indebtedness, Debt Relief and Labour, 
Small and Cottage lndustrics»and Excise. 

Chid Secretary 
M. W F>ai 

ANDHRA I'RADESH HIGH COURT 
Chief Justice .. .. FL Chandra Reddy 

Puisne Judges K. Umamalicswaram, 

K, Fihimasankaram, 

P, Satyanarayana Raju, 

N.D. Krishna Rao, Qamar Hasan, 

Manohar Pershad, 

A. Srcenivasachari, P.J. Reddv, 

P. Basi Reddy, 

N. Kumarayya, 

M. Seshachalapathi, 

C. Sanjeeva Row Nayudu, 

D. Munikanniah, 

H. Anantanarayana Ayyar and 
K.V.L. Narasimham. 

Advocate-General . . . . . . D, Narasaraju, 

PUBLIC SERVICFi COMMISSION 
Chairman . . * , GJiulam Hydcr 

Merfiber^ . . Neelakantam, Y. Pitchi Reddy. 

♦Membership oF Legislative Assemblies and Councils given in this Chapter is as 
on March 31, 1960. Party affiliations arc on the basis of int'ormation furnished by State 
Governments. The All-India Parties recognised by the Election Commission are shown 
in this Chapter by abbreviations as follows: Indian National Congress (Con.), Praja So- 
cialist Party (?SP), Communist Party of India (CP!) and Bharatiya Jan Sangh (JS). For 
Parties recognised by the Election Commission in individual Stales see under each State. 


A 1 ini St ers 
D. SanjivaKili .. 

k.V. Ranga Reddi 


A. Satyanarayan.i Kaiu 

S.B.P. Pattabhiiama Rao 
P. Ranga Reddi 

K. Chandramouh 

K. Brahmananda Reddi 
M. Narasinga Kao 

M, Pa I lam Raju 
A.C. Subba Reddy 

P.V.G. Raju 

Sml. Masooiiia Begum 

N. Ramachandra Reddy 

K. Lakshman Bapuji 
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\Nr:)in<A PRADF.SH LIXilSLArrVH ASStiMBl.Y'^ 


Speaker : A. kalcsvviir.i Rao 

1. Acidankr N V'cnkaiah (incl.) 

2 Aihlahuii Kanganatha RatM^DI ) 

V Adorn. Cl fiiis'^anna (Con.) 

4. Aiair. Snv AiiitLi Kamal.idcM 

fPOI ) 

5. Mawpia . Sf\u. Jayalakshmi- 

dcvainm.i (C'on ) 

t'. Ahir . II. I<<una!ing.i Rcilcli (Con ) 
4nialapia iU)i Ci. Nai asimliamoonliv 
«'on ) 

S. {waJapwaui (A*): H. Appalas\\am> | 
(Con ) ' I 

iiiakapa/Ii . Appa Rao Bccs.-lti ‘ 

(IM'.I.) ! 

K) Aninuinahi ole . J. C’hamli ainonli 
(hul.) 

II. Andcde: Ra'.wa Manas ya ( Ind. ) 
i Anaiitapuf R Antl’ionv Rvddi 

(C on.) 

la. 4naj)aiti. I. I.akshminaias ana 
Rcudi (C’on ) 

14 [ Aiiiaiah ((_ on.) 

1 i'^aOia.irio . \ Rain^.cliandi a l< 

(Ind ) 

in. Asifahchl' Ci iNauisana RcdJi 

(Con.) 

i7 Asijahad (R)\ Kaslu Rani (C4ni.) 
\fniakui . \. Saniiva Reddy (< t>n ) 

III . Miiilidhar Reddy (C'on ) 

-0 Affile Snu Ainnianna Raia 

(Con.) 

71. Ihidxel'. H kainasabhapalln (C on ) 

^7 Bidijir ‘fa R. K<imasvsami Naidu 
(C<'-n.) 

Balkoiuhe R<m^a Reddy (C'on ) 

( Bafidai : R Achiitharainass a 

(( I'n ) ' 

7'^. Hansniula: Sni*' Seeta Runiii! 
{Con ) 

76. Bapatla: Maniena VenkcU.iiapi 
(C'on ) 

2'~' . tiepuni Ba/iif . .1. \’. Niir^arn: Rao 

(Con.) 

7.S Bhadrachalum Mnliainniad lahsi! 
(CRI) 

79 BhadrachaUwi {!<): Smt. R. Vani i 
Rainana Rao (C'on.) 1 

30. Bheemimipatimnv. R. V. G. Raju 
(C'on.) I 

M. Bhimavai am: N. Vcnkalaiaiiiiali ! 

(C\)n.) I 

37. Bhumipuram. B. Adinaravana i 
(Con.) i 

33. Bhonpir: Ravi Narayana Rcddi i 
(PDF) I 

34 Bobhili: K. Sitaramaswami (C'on.) . 

35. Bodhem: M. Siinivasa Rao (C'on) | 

36. Brahmanafai la: N. Ramulii (Ind.) I 
n. Buclureddipalcfn : Basa\ areddi San- 

karrah (CPf) J 

Buchireddipafem (R): Swaina Ve- 
mayya (C'PI) 

39. Buggaram: Baddam Yclla Reddv ' 

(PDF) 

40. Burugupudi: Sml. N. Vcnkalaral- 

nam (Con.) 

*Rccogniscd Stale Parties: Praia 


Deputy Speaker : Smt. T. N. Sada Lax in i 

4L Burugupudi (A). B. Subba Rat* 
(C'on.) 

47 f 'liannur: S. V K. Riasad«i Rai' 
(RDF) 

43. (. 'hcepin upa/li: M. Sadsanarayana 

Raju (C on ) 

44. ('/leepiii upcdli (A); K Rimnayya 

(C on.) 

45 C'lieyveni: \\ Raniabh idra Raju 

(C'on ) 

46 ('liillanic/iei ia M S Ra)alingiini 

((.'on.) 

1 i'hhmakoiidtu : k I ak'dmiin Bapna 
fC on ) 

4S Cfmahi l*iae.id.i ki t ova (Con ( 

49 C'hilfooi . f\ C'iiinn.iina Redd. 

((7on.) 

50 Clifiilavut am . Cn.Mnn.idlMin Redd/ 

((’on ) 

“^1. i'lioppadmulr (._ h K.i)c“>'iv\ar Ran 

(PDF) 

">2 ('uddapah S Mohd R.ihmalui!/, 
(C'on ) 

5'> Darsr I). \ enkat.n ain.iiia Redni 

(C'on ) 

54 Denduhaa' \\ Rainyissa (C'on i 

55 DevarkofiiLr C». Naniyana Rcddi 

(C'on ) 

5n. Devai’ktUhia (A)' M Laxnnaii 
(C'on ) 

■"'7 l)haniia\aviii\ I 1 i> anvaclian 
((.'on ) 

5S I)hanua\(uam I* Rimachaii'i 
(Con ) 

59 . Dhauuavauaa UU k. Stintlmpp i 
(C'on.) 

60 Dhonc: H R Sesh Reddy (Con.) 

61 Dim: \ Sisaiaina !*rasad (Con ) 
67 Divi (A) M Raiediwara Rao 

(C'on.) 

63 Dommaf: Ananiha Reddy (PDI ) 
(»4. Doruakal. N. Rainaehandra Reddy 
(Con.) 

65 Duggireda: R Sicciannihi (Con.) 
n6. hduvu: S Bj a in nays a (C'on.) 

67. CJadwal . 1) K. Satva Redd- 

(Ind ) 

68. (Jaiapathiuugaram: T. Sanyasi 

Naidu (Con ) 

69. Gajapathaiagai am (A)' Gantaiana 

Siiryanatasana (C'on.) 

70. Gaimavaram. P. Sundarayya (CPI ) 

71. (iQzwel: R Narasitnha Reddy 

(C’on.) 

77. Garwel (A); I. B. Mutyal Rao 
(C:on.) 

73. Ghafiupur: B. Keshas a Reddy 

(C'on.) 

74. Giddalur: R. Ranga Reddi (Con.) 

75. Golugonda: K. Fatchapatrudii 

(C'on ) 

76. Go(yfv: S. Narayanappa (Con.) 

77. Gaoiv (A): M. Rajaram (Con.) 

78. Gnrantla: R. Venkataramanappa 

(Con.) 

79. Gudem: M, M. Matcharajii (Ckni.) 
Party (PP)t Peoples' Democratic Front 


(PDF) 
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80. Gudivada: A, Vcnkatasubraman- 

yam (Ind.) 

81. Gudivada (R): V. Kurmayya (Con). 

82. Gudur: P. Copaiakrishna Rcddi 

(Con.) 

83. Gudur {R). M. Munuswamy (hid ) 

84. Guntur /: 1 . Jalayya (Con.) 

85. Guntur //: M Nagcshwara Rao 

(Con.) 

86. Guraza/a: M H.ipiah Chowdtiry 

(Con.) 

87. Jlififi Com! (lopal Rao likbt^lc 

Con.) 

88. Huuluput K. Subba Rao (C’on ) 

89. Hindu pur {R)' Smt. B. Rukiinini 

rX'\ / (C on ) 

90. Huzurahad: P. Narsinga Rao 

(Con.) 

91. Huzurahad{R)‘ Ci. Raniiilu (Con ) 

92. Huzurna^ufi : Di'dtia Narasiali 

(PDF) 

93. Jhrahinipatnanr. M. N. Lakshmi- 

narasiah (C on ) 

94. Ichapurani. 1) Ranga Bvibu (C on.) 

95. Indurtfn. P. C lv'kka Rao (POP) 

96. Jappampi ui . Gopala Rao 

(Con.) 

97. Jagtial: D Hanuinantha Rao 

(Con ) 

98. Janunalainadiigu K. Raniiali 

(Con ) 

99. Jatujaoir (i Cjopala Rcdd\ 

(PDF ) 

100. Jangaon (A!) Ci. Ramalingani 

(C on ) 

101. Juhiii'v iftlls: Mcl'idi Naw.i/ Jung 

(Ciin ) 

102. Jufnlcr HiUs {R). Smt. Siiniioa 

Devi (C'(Hi ) 

103. Jukkul: M.idhava Rat> (Con.) 

104. hadin’ K V. \ cma Reddy (Con ) 

105. Kaikalur: k, Appa Rao (CA>n.) 

106. Kukwadu: M- Pa Ham Raju (Con ) 

107. Kaiahastr. N Sinjceva Reddy 

(Con ) 

108. Kalafinsti (AO: P. Smgaravva 

(C(>n.) 

109. Kahiukinthr. Smt Shanta Bai 

((’on.) 

no. Kalwakurthi (A): K, Naganna 
(Con.) 

111. Kamareddv: Venkatarama Reddy 

(Con.) 

112. Kotnareddy {R) Smt. T. N. Sada 

Laxmi (Con.) 

113. Kamalapuram'. N. Sambhu Reddi 

(Con.) 

114. Kanchikachrria: M. Ramayya 

(Con.) 

1 1 5. Kanduk ur : D. Kondaiah Chowdai y 

(Ind.) 

116. Kankipadu: C. Ramakotiah (huk) 
117^. Kanigiii’. O. Ycllarnanda Reddi 

(CPI) 

118. Kanithi: B Ci. M. A. Narasing 

Rao (C7on.) 

119. Karimnagar: J. Chokka Rao 

(Co I.) 

120. Kavali: Vacant 


121. Khammam, Smt. I La^kshmikanla- 

mnia (Con ) 

122. Khan imam {R). N Ped d a n na ( PD K ) 

123. Kodangal: AlIuU.i Reddy (Con.) 

124. Kollapiu M. Naiasinga Rao 

(Con.) 

12S Koikumla. B \' Subba Reddv 
(Con.) 

126. Kondakaila’ Maiji Pydayya Naidu 

(Con.) 

127. Kondapi: N. C'iienchuiama Naidu 

(Con ) 

128. Kosigi: T. Ci. 1 immaiah Shcllv 

(Con ) 

129. Kof/iapcta. M S. Siirya Subba 

Raju ((.'on ) 

no Kovvur. A Bamneedii (Con.) 

131. Ko\ vur iR) : 1 \ . Raghav ulu (Con ) 
i 3 2 Kuchinapiuii : A . B h . i ga v a nl li a R a o 
(C on). 

133. Kuppam: D Raniabrahmara 

(Con.) 

134 Kurnnol: Nbihoob All Khan (Con.) 

135 Lakkircddipalli: K. Koti Reddi 

(Con.) 

136- Luxcttipcth'. (i V. IVeianiba*' R.io 
(Con.) 

137. Maciwrla. M. Nagi F<eddi (CPI) 

138. Mudanapadi 1 . Ciopalakrisbnayya 

Gupta (C'on ) 

IV). Madhini’. B. Sals.uiaiayana Rao 

«.\)n.) 

140. Sfadhugula: D Si namamurthy 

(Con.) 

141. Mahhubnagen ('hinnappii (C'on.) 

142. Makthal: Bannappa (C'on ) 

143. Makthal (A): \ Basappa (C'on ) 

144. Maidaiam Ci 1 <ikshma Rcdvly 

(PDb) 

145. Malakpci’ ^lii Ahmed Ah Khan 

(Con.) 

146. MalLwwaian’. P Pamidesvvara Rao 

(C'on ) 

147. Mangalagin M Koti Reddy 

(Con.) 

148. Afanthani: P \'. Naiasimlia Rtic' 

(C'on. ) 

149. Markapui : K Obuia Retldy (Con.) 

150. Martin ’. B. Venkatasivayya (Ind.) 

151. Medak: \ enkateshvvara Rao 

(C'on ) 

152. Metpaili: J. Ananda Rao (PDF) 

153. Miryalguda’ G Venkat Reddy 

(PDF) 

154. Mudholc: Goputli Ganga Reddi 

(C'on.) 

155 Mulug: S. RajeshwtUa Rao (PDF) 

156. Mushcerabad: K. Sccthiah CJupt.i 

(Con.) 

157. Mydukur: B. Rama Reddy (C:on.) 

158. Afvlavaram: V. Viswesvvara Rao 

(CPI) 

159. Nagarikotakam: 'I'. Papa Rao 

(Con.) 

160. Nagar Kuniool. K. Janardhan 

Reddy (C'on ) 

161. Nagar Kurnoo!(R): P. Mahendra- 

nath (Con.) 

162. Naguru: A. Lak.shmu Naidu 

i (Con.) 
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163. Nakarekal'. B. Dharniabhiksham 

(PDF) 

164. hlalgonda: L. Venkata Reddy 

(PDF) 

165. Nallamacia: P. Biappa Rcddi (Con.) 

166. Nandi^arna: P. Vcnkatcswarlu 

(CPi) 

167. Nandikotkiu : II. Ayyapu Reddy 

(Con.) 

168. hJamiikoikur {Ii)\ N. K. Lingiini 

(Con.) 

169. Nandtpad: K. Venkata Reddy 

(Con.) 

170. Nandyal: G. Venkat Reddy 

(C:on.) 

171. Narasannapeta: .S. Jaiumnadhain 

(Ind.) 

172. iSlatasapalnarn: R. Siiryanarayana 

Rail! (Con.) 

173. Narasupatfuvu (R): M Poduiraju 

(Con ) 

174. Narayankhed. Appa R u> Shclkai 

(Con ) 

175. Natsampet'. Smt. K. K. Ralnamina 

(C<ui ) 

176. Nara.sapm : G. Venkata Redtiy 

Ntiidu (Con.) 

177. Naiasapur: Ci. Veeiiah (C'on.) 

1 78. Nat asaraopet : Nalla paii Venkatra- 

mayva (Ind.) 

179. NcUoic: A. C. Subba Reddy (Con.) 

180. Nitnial: Mutliiani Reddy (Con.) 

181. Nizanuihad: Dawar Hussain (C'on.) 

182. Niizvid: M R. Apna Rao (Con) 

183. OrifTolc: B.V.F. Narayaiia (Ind.) 

184. Otupiie (R). I.Jiyyai Dass (Con.) 

185. Palavolc: A. Satlijanarayananiuilly 

(Con.) 

186. Palacolc (R): P3. Perumallu (Con.) 

187. Paltikitfida: P. Narasiinha Appa 

Rao (Con.) 

188. Pullipalcm: R. I'liupathi Rao 

(Con ) 

189. Pallipalem (R): Kamayya Reddi 

(Con.) 

190. Pahvancha: K. Sudersfian Rao 

(Con.) 

191. Paravada: E. Nagayya (Ind) 

192. Parffi: Jaganmolian Reddy (Ind.) 

193. Patkal: K, Kesha va Reddy (Con ) 

194. Parkal (R): Manda S.iilu (Con.) 

195. Pantanu: S.B.P. Pattabliiiama Rao 

(C\>n ) 

196. Parvaihipwuitn: V. C Chudamani 

Deo (Con.) 

197. Patuchunr. K. Ranaah (Ind.) 

198. Pathcrffatti: Sint. Masoonia Begum 

(Con.) 

199. Pathapatiiam: L. Fakshniandas 

(Con ) 

200. Paihapatnam (R) ; Polhula Cum- 

nayya (Ct)n.) 

201. Pathikonda: M. Lakshmi Narayana 

Redd! (CPI) 

202. Pedakakani: P. Bapayya (Ind.) 

203. Peddakurapadu: G. Ramaswanii 

Reddy (Cain.) 

204. Peddapitram: D. V. Subba Rao 

(CPI) 

205 . Penugonda: M. Laxmayya (Con.) 


206. Pemikonda: A. Chidamabar Reddy 

(Con.) 

207. Pentapadu: (".S.V.P. Murthi Raju 

(Con.) 

208. Phirangipuram: K. Brahmananda 

Reddy (Con.) 

209. Pileru: N. Venkalarama Naidu 

(Ind.) 

210. Pithaputam: Vacant. 

211. Podili: S Kasi Reddy (CPI) 

212. Polavaram: P. Kodandaramiah 

(C7on.) 

213. Powiur: G. Parandamayya (Con.) 

214. Prut hi pad u: Parvatam Gurrajn 

(C’on ) 

215 Proddatur: Ramiiedtii Chandra 
Obula Reddy (Con.) 

216. Pidivcndla, P. Basi Reddy (Con ) 

217 Piiiigamit Y. B. Veeni Basava 

C’hikka Ravalli ((\>n ) 

218 Punyanuf (A’); A Raliinani (Con ) 
219. Puthit: I. Ramachaiuha Reddy 

(C on.) 

220 Rajatiipci : P. Part ha sa rat hi (Con.) 

221. Rufainpet (A*)' I’ Venkatasuhbiah 

tCon.) 

222. RajahtumuL v: A. B. Nageshvvaia 

Rao (PP) 

223. Ramachatidrapitvam: K. Rania- 

clvindra Raju (Con ) 

224. Ratnakrishnarafu/wi: S. Ranganllui 

Mudahar (Con) 

225. Ramannapet: K. Ramachandra 

Reiki V (PDF) 

226. Ravachnti: Y. Adinarayana Retldi 

(Con ) 

227. Ravadutg'. N. C Seshadn (Con.) 

228 Razolc . A. Venkata rama Ra]u 

(CPI) 

229 Ramie (A): Ci. Nageshwara Rao 

(CPI) 

230. Repallc. Y Chennayva (Con.) 

231 Revidi: K.V.S. Padmanabha Raju 
(Con.) 

232. Salur: A Ycruku Naidu (Con.) 

233. Salur (A): B. Raiayya (Con.) 
234 Sanialkoi: P. Salhyanarayana 

(CPi) 

235. Sangareddv: Kishlamachari (Con.) 

236. Sangareddy iR): K. Anliah (Con.) 

237. Sarvepalli: V, Kothandarami Reddy 

(Con.) 

238. Sattcnapalli: Vavilala Gopalakri- 

shnauih (Inu ) 

2P). Scewuierabud Cantonmem: B. V. 
(jiirunuirthy (C'on ) 

240 Secunderabad City: K. Satl^yana- 
r.tyana (Con.) 

24 1 . Shadnagar . S m I S h a h ja ban Begu m 

rC'on.) 

242. Shahabad: K. V. Raiiga Rcddi 

tC\>n.) 

243 Shahabad (R): V Rama Rao (Con.) 

244. Shetmuhammadapurani : C Satya- 

naravana (Con ) 

245. Siddipet: P. V. Rajeshwara Rao 

(Con ) 

246. Sirpur: K. Rajamallu (Con.) 

247. Sirpur (A): Venkataswamy (Con.) 

248. Sirsilla: Amritlal Shu'cla (PDF). 

249. Sirsi/laiR): K. Narasiah (PDF) 
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250. Sirw'l: C\ P. Timma , Rcdilv \ 278. 

(Con.) i 270. 

251. Sompeia: Ci. Lalchanna (I ml ) ! 

252. SrtkakuUini: P. Siiiyanaravana 280 

(Ind.) 

253. Svun}*avarapukota ; Vacant ! 281. 

254. SruNf^uvarapukota (R) : C V. i 

Somayajiilu (Con.) . 282. 

255. Siiltanahaci: P. Ramachandra Rao \ 

(Con.) ' 283 

256. SultumihadiR) '. B. Raja Ram (Con.) ' 

257. Sultan Bazar: Vtisudcv Krishnaji ■ 284. 

Naik (Con.) 

258. Suryapct : Bhiiniaictldy Naiasimha 285. 

Reddy (PDF) ! 

259. Suryapct (/?): Uppala Malsooi : 286. 

iPDh) ! 

260. TacUtpatri, C. Subbarayudii (Con.) 287. 

261. Tadcpallipiidem: S.K.V. Krishna- i 


valaram (PP) , 288. 

262. Tadcpalhpiulcm {R)\ K. Stimvasa * 

Rao (Con.) : 289. 

263. Tanihallapallc: 1 . N. VcnkaKisubha 

Rcdd> (C(M1.) : 290. 

264. Tanuku M. Harischandra Prasad | 29|. 

(('cm ) 

265. Tckkali: R. Lakshinin.irasiniha 292 

Di'na (t on ) 

266. Jcna/i. A. Vcnkataramayya (C’on ) 293. 

267. Tliavatuunpa/lc: P. Rajiij’opala 

Naidu Hnd ) 294 

268. Tnupttli R Naihniuni Reddy (('on ) 

269 Tnu\in Peta Bapa.v>a (CoiM 295. 

270 'I'nutlunr P. Ciopiiln Redd\ (C\ai ) i 29(^ 
271. JuuKani (/(): M. IX>i\uk.*,nnn ' 

(( on ) ' 297 

272 Tutu: \ V . Ki ishnv\maraju (Con ) 

273 Udaiuipi I . Sheikh Moula S.iheb 298 

C'on ) 


274. Ufulf (j .lagannadharam (y'on ) > 299 

275. i'adatfiulpct : R. H RamakriN'Mij j 

Rain (( ^>'1 I ' ^00. 

276. Vavalapad: P. I hinim.> Reo'-i' 

(Con ) . X)! 

277. Vcmsooi : .1. Kondtil Rik> (Con.; 302 


lemur: K. Chandiamonli (Con.> 
Venkatapin: \\ Venkataswanii 
Reddy (C'on ) 

Vcnknta^nri {R): A. Krishnayya 
(C’on.) 

Vcpaniari : N. P. C'hengalraya Naidu 
(Con.) 

Vicarahad: M. C’hcnna Reddi 
(Con.) 

Vicarahad ( R). An ge Ramaswamy 
(Ct>n ) 

Vijayawada (\iufh) : Marupilla 

C’hitli (Con.) 

Vijayawada (South): A Kalcswara 
Rao (Speakei ) 

Vniukonda: N. Cjovindarajulii 
(Con.) 

Visakluipaftiam . A Bhanoji Rao 
(C’on ) 

Vizumaj^arani: Hhaltain Sriranni- 
nimthy (C.'on ) 

i'cnukuru: C. Sivei anganaikuln 
(C on ) 

Vuyyui ^ K Vcnkalaratnani (Con.) 
H'a/iparihi Padananabna Reddy 
(Con.) 

IVaratutal' Mn/a Shiikoor Baig 
(Con ) 

M aidhanuapct . I. \enkalaram 
Narsaiali (C’on.) 

Yakut put <r Shahahadiin Alime(.l 
Klnm (( 'on ) 

YclIatuatK hdi C W.S Raju (C’on ) 
Ycllaniht K L. Nai tsiinha R.u> 
(PDF) 

YclUuidu (R): Dod.da NaraMali 
(Con.) 

Ycmmit-uniur . \ ijayabhaskai li 

Reild\ (C’on ) 

) cuiunyuniu (R) D. Sanjivaiali 
(C4m ) • 

}V'/ f a'pnk/apalcm . Vkieant 

/ahiiir^cl \! H. (Con; 

\ofUu:at>'*i J. ' 1 \.niicv 
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H. Cl. Rciii! 

local 1 b3. 

A.’ L. Naias ana 

leaciiet s 

Mk 

c;. H. Rcd4>^'‘ 

\iithoiilies ' 64. 

I). Satya Subrahnianvvun 

It 


1). N. Kctki\ * 

1 65. 

n, V. Siibba Sasiry 


'S. 

[4. P. Rc(ld>‘ 

.. 66. 

K. M. Ra(»' 



1 . .S.llljVillWlI .i\ iUl.l 

„ 67. 

K. N. Rao'*' 


-^0. 

1 . L. RVcltl> 

o ! 68. 

P. S. Minis 

t> 

41. 

k. 

' 69 

S. Ramakiishmah 

,, 

4?, 

k A N.iuiu'" 

: 70. 

V. pLimshoihain 

t** 

43. 

K. vSlKi'l'iiddin 

71 

Ramarao 

iradiiatt^ 

44 

k. R. RcLki\ 

77 

S. Ataiir Ralnnark’^ 


4S 

K \'cnkiiud) 

■ 73. 

Smt. .1. Sita Maiialaksiv'^ 


4r,. 

M. A kh.m 

1 74. 

M. V. kiishna Redd.' 

,, 

47. 

Snit. M. Siii>j\.nhi 

i 75. 

M. Anandain*' 


4h:. 

P. V. R. Redviy 

'76 

M. Vcnkaia Saslrs 

,, 

49. 

P. Rain.in.i 

77 ^ 

N. V. Siibbaiali 

,, 

^ 0 . 

P. V. K Kccidv 

!! ' 78 

S.B P.H.K Saivanaias ana 

Kao ,, 

'M. 

k. RanialiiiLMi aiu*^ 

• ^9 

ik N Redds' Nominate^ 


R V. SuhhaicddN 

,, 1 SI). 

H. V. Ratnain 

1 » 

S3. 

R. Reddy 

Kl. 

X'aeant 

» > 

^4. 

S. Appar.iiv' 

87. 

(i. S. Rail! 



S.S. Redds 

83. 

li. k Sliensani 

9 9 


Si'bramaiiv.im Naidii 

S4. 

Sint. 1 . S. Des \ ^ 

t f 

57 . 

T. Raiduivadas 

! 8S. 

Smt. K. RamaMibbannna 

99 

SS. 

4. VceMbhadi .iM»s 

' S(». 

P. V. Rao 


''9. 

V. S. Mints ‘ 

„ ' S7. 

■S. Govimiaraiukr'' 

9 9 

H). 

V. Naisimhcjehari 

„ 88 

s S Piasadi ' 


M. 

V. S. Rao 

89. 

(i. V. Sastie 

,, 

.fO. 

V. 1 Redds 

,> 90. 

/am Yar .liirie’' 
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Bl l)(;i I 0 \ nil (,OM.RNMKM ()l ANDHRA PR \I)i:SH 

(On Rc\cnuo Aaoiint) 


(/// nf t Jf\ >) 



Hmlgci 1 

Revised 

Budget 


I stmitites 1 

Estimates i 

Estimates 

RLVhM E RIX kJPlS 1 

i'JSg-W) 1 

1 

I 9 SO- 60 1 

lOhO-61 

Union hvcise !>uiies 

] axes ori 1 HLonn. oifii: ilian ( oipoiatuMi * 

14 j 

1 ;-:8 ' 

n '2*86 

Tax 

(.40 1 

6.47 9(1 , 

E2? *36 

instate 

L) 10 ; 

iO 10 1 

io 

I axes on Railw a\ 1 a isn 

■T) 40 j 

i 15 80 ’ 

; d 2 • 1 '/ 

Land Rl ' enue (net) 

vjO'is ; 

8 00 01) , 

'• 40 01) 

Slate i \cise Di a k s 

h,74-76 1 

7.18-70 ' 

".ul 15 

Stamps 

:,7b 02 ' 

2,(^1- 55 1 

2 M 60 

J (uest 

:A4'34 ! 

2,70 -84 ' 

2,6'’ *00 

Rcgisti at w>n 

S2 7S ' 

01) -00 ' 

>5 00 

I axes on \ lIik les 

2,7'>-()9 

'',75 00 

2.80 00 

Sales Tax 

8,8 > 5^ 

10 7^-8^ ' 

) 1.25-94 

< )lhcr 1 axes and nmies 

lirigation, NaMgatio-n, Lmhankmcm and ■ 

1.94 -62 ' 

2,04 13 j 

:.C*73 

Di ainage W orks ( net ) 

L(>' 07 

I.'4-I4 1 

1 67*93 

I>ebt Services 

1,06 56 

90 00 

EES 29 

( 'ivil Administration 

C ivil Wo^rks ;md Misecllanetue ILihlic ' 

''M \1 

5,72-20 

5,99 

impro\emefiis (net ) 

SO 06 

1,00*88 

78 .54 

1 ketiieitv Selieines 

1 T5-00 j 

1,94*26 i 

],0S 4f» 

Miscellaneous ( net) 

( ’ontnhut ions and Miscellaneous Atljiist- , 
ments helwei. n CVniral and Stale 

6,4! 67 ' 

9,15 91 ' 

1 

It' 5», f>v) 

Governments 

(.'omm unite Development Pioievts, NTS ' 

;,0j f,0 ‘ 

5,67 18 

^ 10 20 

and Local LX'v elopmcni Woiks 

61 • ?4 i 

1 ;-4() 

: 40 

xiRAND TDIAL RLVLNUT Rl (d IPTS ; 

RFVFvNDE KXPLNDVl URE 

72 04 21^ 

5S,08 • 19 

1 

82.18 03 

Direct Demands on the Rcwniie 

Revenue Aecc)uni of lrrigatit»n Naviga- 
tion, i.mbankment .md Di .nn.ige Works 

4,07 60 1 

6,M-p 1 

- / V Sr 

4,00 40 ■ 

4,20 51 

E to 01 

Debt Services i ncU 

( ) 67 5 1 

{ ) 97 85 

( t i • (46 

( icneral Adnu nisi ration 

5,5^ 49 , 

'*',61 78 

1 ES3-20 

Admmi^'Uation (d Just ice . ; 

1,21 -30 ! 

i,24 22 

i:!*:5 

lails 

41 80 ' 

47 05 

ul (D 

Police 

5.61-45 ' 

5,92-61 

(s(>9 24 

Sciemitic Depailmenis 

3-76 j 

3*65 ] 

! 4*D 

I lUieatioii 

)C80-76 ! 

14,46*65 

!5,2-''*!6 

Vledical 

3,50*53 ; 

4.14*60 , 

4,.3.s*02 

Public Ucalih 

2,10-80 ' 

2,97 48 1 

2,00-37 

Agriculture 

3,32-11 : 

T17-5j 1 

I 3.42*70 

Animal Husbaneliv 

L2I *87 1 

1,11 *32 i 

i ). 42*57 

Co-operation 

1,75-62 

1,63 87 i 

1 5,04*70 

Industries and Supplies 

1,53 41 . 

1,73*26 ! 

1 j ^)s 2Z 

Miscellaneous Departments , 1 

<'ivil Works and MiscellaTKa>us Public ‘ 

3,75 88 1 

0,28 29 

1 ^'.2? *06 

1 

Improvements 

6,30*57 , 

(>.65 06 

; 6, so. so 

1 dcetncily Scheme'' 

3,39 07 ; 

3,48 06 

i 3.61 59 

Miscellaneous . ; 

Extraordinary, including Community ] 
Proiects, NFS and 1 ocai Development * 

6,13-02 ■ 

5,86 08 

f',0S *87 

Works .... 

3,41 48 1 

3,84*08 

■1,4*^ 96 

ORANb“T()TAL EXPENDITURE ON 

j 



REVENUE ACCOUNT 

71,66 ,30 ; 

76.13 21 

81,98 02 

SURPLUS ( t-) L)EFICin-) ON Ri^b- : 

i 

i 

. _ _ 

NUE ACCOUNT ! 

i < t )37*97 

! (-i )194*98 

( )2it 01 


♦InclutPs anticipated proceeds of Rs. 75 lakhs fioni new taxation measures rclaiing 
o goods ; ad passengers. 
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ASSAM 


Area: sq. miles (including NEFA and Naga Hills- -Tuensang Area) 

Principal lait^uapes : Assamese and Bengali Population : 90,43,707 Capital : Shillong 

Governor : S. M. Srinagesh 

COUNCILOF MINISTERS 


Ministets 

Biinala Prasad Chaliha 


Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
Rupnath Brahma 
Kamakliya Prasad Tripathy 


Hareswar Das , . 
Mahendra Nalh Mazanka 

Moinul I kiq Chaudhury 


Wiliamson A. Sangma 

Deputy Mini'^'fcrs 
Hiswadev Surma 
Girindra Nath Gogoi 
Larsing Khyriem 
Radhika Ram Das 

Pat hamentarv Secretaries 
A. fhanidura 
Pli Ltllm.i^^la 
Lolit Kumar l)oL‘> 

S S Iciani' 


Portjolios 

Chief Minister, Appointments, Political, Home, 
General Administration, Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Minority Commission, Roads and Buildings under 
PWp, Jails, Education, Co-ordination and all 
subjects not expressly mentioned. 

Finance, Community Projects, Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Judicial and Legislative. 

Medical and Public Health, Printing and Stationery, 
Registration and Stamps. 

Planning and Development, Statistics, Labour, Town 
and Country Planning, Industries and Power, 
Trade and Commerce and Cottage Industries. 

Revenue, Forests ami Excise. 

Rural Development (Punchayats), Khadi and Village 
Industries Board. 

Agriculture, Pisciculture, Veterinary and Livestock, 
Supply, Parliamentarv Affairs, Flood Control and 
Irrigation under PWD and Co-operation. 

Tribal Affairs, Information & Publicity ariil Transport, 


Co-opcration and Labour. 

Public Works and Local Sclf-Ciovcrnment. 
Agriculture, Cottage and Village Industiies. 
Education and Revenue. 


Community Projects and Transpoit. 

Tribiil Areas, Printing and Stationery and Publicity. 

I orosis, Planning and Development and Social 
Wcllaic. 

Kclici and Rchabilit: .n.ii 

( he f Sec rctat i 
S. K. Datta 


Chief Juste r 
Puisne Jiidi^e s 

Advocate-Geiwi a I . . 


ASSAM HIGH CODR J 

. . C. P. Sin ha 
.. IL R. Dcka, 

Gopalji Mehrotra. 

S. M. Lahiri 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chairman . . . . . . A. N. Bhaflacharjee 

Membct Smt. Bomly Khongnien 


ASSAM J.EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Spcakc! . Mahendra Mohan Choudhury 

L Aijal East {R): Pu Lalmawia 1 
(Con ) i 

2. Aijal iVest (R): A. Thaneluia j 

(Con.) 

3. Anitturi: IChagendra Nath Barba- j 

luah (Ind.) j 

4. Baghmara (R): Lmerson Mom in j 

(C:on.) i 

5. Badarpur: Biniala Prasad Cdialiha 

(Con.) 1 


Deputy Speaker : Rajendranath Barua 

6. Balipara: Biswadov Sarmu (C^on.) 

7. Barchalla: Mahi Kanta Das (Con.) 

8. Barpeta: Siihari Das (PSP) 

*>. Barpeta {R): Mahadev Das (Con.) 
U). Bilasipara: Jahanuddin Ahmed 
(PSP) 

11. Biswanath: Kamakhya Prasad 

Tnpalhy (Con.) 

12. Bogdung: Indrcswar K hound 

(Con.) t 
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13. Boko: Ruciha Charan ChauJhury 

(Con.) » 

14. Chci rapnnji (R): Maham Singh 

(Con.) 

If. Dainudubi (R): Nalhndra Sangma 
(Incl.) 

16. Dolpaon: Md. Matlcbiiddin (Ind.) 

17. Dcri^aon: Narcndranalh Siirrna (Con.) 

18. Dctyjioni R)\ Ramnath Das (Con ) 

19. Dhckiaiidi: Omco Kumar Das (Con.) 

20. Dluny . Nurul Islam (Con.) 

21. Dhuhn: larmjuddm Pratlham (Con.) 

22. DihiuyaiJi: Nilmoni Hottliakur (CPI) 

23. Diyhai: Dvviio^h ( hand.ra Dcb- 

sarma (C o.t j 

24. Doiijn- D<>u?}i(j . N'alia Tali (('on ) 
2^ (luidiun. (jaiiTi S.iiilvcii Bluitta- 

t hai s a (( iM ) 

26 iiannnnr. Piaknlish (. Iiandr t B.ii iia 
(Ind ) 

27. kd.iiV'ndranallj Naih, 

<(. on ) I 

28 Gouhm.a </\). tlakim Chandia ! 
R.d'ha (C on ) ' 

29. (nd>pjit‘ Hisbiadal Cp'’^''^^‘P'''C(2on.)! 

30. (xiinvhi’t (f.ciU) ' Raiandianalh j 

B n iia (C'<m ) 

31. Gidf/kymn: Bhuhan Cdiandra Pr<i- 

dliapj (('on ) 

32. . Madii<is 'I udu (Ind) 

33. Abd'i! M dlib Maium- 
viai (( on ) 

34. //a/o: Mahcndtn Monan Chou- 

uiuiiv (Spcakc!) 

1.^. JuuinfmnudJi: Raliimuddin Ahmed ! 
(( on ) 

36. Janiii: 1 akhriiddm Adi Ahmed (Con.) 

37. Jorhui. DebesAai Sarnsi (( <*«i ) 

38 Jotbaf {R): Psgoo ^('on ) I 

39. Jmvai (R): Laismeh Khvriem (( on ) 

40. Jaipur Joga Kanl<i Barua (C'on.) 

41. Kabahai : Lila K;‘nta Borah (Con ) 

42. Kanuilpur Sarat C'handra Gosv\iimj 

(( on.) 

43. Ko! inmauj Nm th: Ranerulia Mohan 

Das (Con ) 

44. Kuf inmahj Suuth: Abdul ilamid 

Chaudluiiv (('on ) 

45. Kafiyora: 13cm ('handia Chakia- 

vj'lv (Con ) 

46. Kafhc/u'ira: Cioun Shvinkar Rov 

(('on ) 

47. Karouiyaon: Sml. Kt)m.:I Ki.mari 

Barn.) ((’on ) 

48. Kokialhar. Krishnananda Brahma- 

1 . h in (Con ) 

49. Koktajhar iR)\ Rupnalli Brahma 

(Con ) 

50. Pahariyhaf. Motiram Bora (Con ) 

51. Lahanyhat (AM- Dhirsingh Deun 

((Ahi ) 

52. Lafunval. Smt Lily Scnmipt.; ((\mi ) 

53. Lak bipur: Ram Prasad (.'houbav 

(Con.) 

54. Lunidiuy: Ram Nath Sarnia (Con.) 

55. Lunylch (A):S. (2 Chluinga (C'on.) 

56. Manyalclai: Dandi Ram Datla 

(Con.) 

57. Mankacbar: Kobad Hussain Ahmed 

C.on.) 

58. i laraugi : Dandeswar Hazarika (Con.) 


59. Mikir Hills East (A): Sai Sai 
Tcrang (Con.) 

60. Mikir Hills West (A): Chatuising 
Teron (C'on.) 

61. Moran: Sml. Padma Kumari 
Gohain (C'on.) 

62. Moian (A): Lolil Kumar Dtdey 
(C’on.) 

63. Malhan East: Prabhal Narayau 
C’h.uidluiry (Ind.) 

64. ISalhai ! West : I at iin Sen Dcka (CJPI) 
6^. \azira: lankcswai Chelia ((’on.) 
66. Nonypoh ( A) : .lormamk Siem ( Ind.) 
(i7. Nonystntn i R)'- llemy( otton (C'on.) 
()8. Not tb ('achat Hi!!s(R): llamdhon 

Moiian Ilanolangbai ((\»n ) 

69. I\'orth / al hunpni . Moinmand i Bora 
(( on } 

70 \aith Lakfumpur iA‘) Karka 
Ch mJiM Dole'' ( e'tm ) 

*^1. \/'ft/i,Sa//f/iua.n,acA' .i< f^.is (<'' 'on.) 
72. \-ntli Sahuaia (A) stii ma Nh\iim 
I ).»s K 'em ) 

/3. SowiHUty: Phiini Boi i (( PI) 

74. i\'n\veof}p^ { R) M.di'eiuli a. Nath 
I la/iiT ika ( ( on ; 

7*^ Raliishati. Radiiika Ram Das (Con. 
j 76 Raucir: lliialal Patwaii (Ind.) 
j 77. Rauci\ (A) P.ikhirai Deka (Ind.) 
/8 Pathut ka/hli : Be liWiinaih Cpadh- 
yava (hul ) 

79. PiUlru kandt (A), (ioftcsh Nani,i- 

sMitf a (CP! ) 

80. Patachtu kucht S’lteiulia N.ith Das 

(Con ) 

8 1 . Pataciiark uchi ( R) : Bn cndi a K umar 

Das (PSP) 

82. Phulhan: WillKinison A. Sangmii 

(Con ) 

S3. Ratnpiu : HaixsWiir CLisvvami (PSP) 

84. Ranytva ^Siddhi Nath Sarma (Con.) 

85. Raiupya (A): Baikuiitha Nath 

Das (('on ) 

8(i Rupohiliat: Mohammed Klri'> (Com.) 

87. Saikhowa: Devendra Nath Haza- 

fika (C’on ) 

88. Saniaiani: Smt. lisha Bardhakur 

(Con.) 

89. \hiliiuiy: Buy > Vhdion Roy (Ind.) 
^'0. Sd( har Eas* . Moinui 11 uq C'hau- 

ilhury (('on ) 

‘B Sib har West: Smi. Jyolsna 

( 'hanvla (( vm ) 

9? SofKu: Nanda Kishoie Sinha (Con.) 

93. Sih\ayar: Cin mdranaii’ ( loeoi (C’on ) 

94. Sonifri: Ihnnanantia Chetia (C’on.) 

95. Sorhhoy: (lhanashva.m I'aliikdar 

(Ind ) 

96. South Sahuara: Saha iia I Ali (PSP) 

97 Janihan: Tanuldin Ahmed (PSP) 

98 "J('u<:ahhat: Manik Chandia Das 

(('(11 ) 

99. Teok ' 1 larinarayan Barua (Ccm.) 

100 Per pur: Kaniala Prasad Agar\\'ala 
(('(m.) 

lOL Thowra : Duiecswar Saikia (C'on.) 

102. Tmsukia: Ratiha Kishen Khemka 

(Con ) 

103. Titahar: Sarbeswar Boidoloi (Con.) 

104. lura (A): Mody K. Marak (Ind.) 

105. Udarharid: Tazamul All Barlaskar 

(Con.) 
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IIUDGKT or I HF COVKRMMIIM OI' ASSAM 

« 

(On Revenue Account) 


RLVi NLIERM LIPJS 
L'nii>n L:\cisc Duties 

f,ivcs on Income oilier than Corporation 
lax ... 

estate Duly ... 

I axes on Railway Fares 
Land Rc\en lie (net) 

State Lxcise Duties 
Stamp.s .... 

Forest ... 

Registration 
taxes on Vehicles 
Sales Tax 

(Rher Taxes and Duties 
Irrigation, Navigation, Lmbankinent and 
Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 
C'lvil Administration 

Civil Works and Miscellancoiu Public 
Improvements (net) . 

Miscellaneous (net) 

i ontributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State 
Governments 

t 'ommiinity Development Projects, NLS 
iind IxiCiil ileveloprncnt Woiks 
I xtraordinai'N 

GRAND lOFAL— REVENUE RFCFIPTS 

RKVENUi: EXPENDITURE 

I') licet Demands on the Revenue 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Fnibankmcnt and Drainage 
Works 

Debt Scr\ ices (net) 

Cicneral AdministratK'ii 
.\dmimsiiation of Jusiics 
.kills ... 

Police ... 

Ports and Pilotage 

Scicntitic Departments 
I ducation 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agnculluie and Fisheries 
Veterinary 

Co-operalion and Rural Dcvelopnicnl . 
Industries and Supplies . . 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvemcnt.s . . 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community 
Projects, NES and Local Development 
Works . , . . 


GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 


SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (-) ON REVE- 
NUE ACCOUNT 


{ifi lakhs oj rupees) 


\ Budget 

Revised 

j Budget 

1 Estimates 

, Estimates 

1 Estimates 

1 1959-60 

; 1959-60 

! 1960-61 

■ 2,16-17 

1 

2.24 39 

2,23 12 

4,17-84 

4,23-55 

3,51 -87 

4-09 

4-09 

4-65 

29-51 

35-42 

34-31 

2,60 -96 

2.64-56 

2,67-53 

' 1,77-49 

1,70-49 

1,70-49 

40-57 

40-44 

41 -31 

1,20 -14 

L25-51 

1,38-23 

7-S8 

7-86 

7-8') 

i 68-68 

68-05 

69-61 

j 2,22-31 

2.44-71 

2,64-71 

1 :,7ooi 

1 

2,62-87 

; ^,65-02 

■40 

■40 

•36 

1 10-02 

17*65 

' 14-44 

1 1,^2 -40 

4.47-35 

5,47-92 

1,06-46 

1,29-55 

1,57-60 

' 2,01 03 

3,66-04 

2,22-67 

'<,45-12 

6.9^ 11 

7,74-9? 

' L77-55 

86-97 

1,05-14 

76-41 

: .22-41 

, 98 - 66 

.LL95-05 

1 36,37-42 

j 37,60-45 

2,80 63 

^ 2,87-05 

! 2,97-77 

60-74 

1 75-55 

65-21 

84-82 

' 1,20-08 

1,37-35 

1,55-76 

, 1,61-04 

’ 1,71-47 

24-30 

i 24-10 

25-64 

24-00 

: 25-11 

; 25-47 

2,91 -54 

1 3,51*95 

3,91-89 

2-64 

1 2-74 

1 3-00 

•48 

1 -48 

! *42 

5,44-32 

1 5,49-59 

1 6,10-98 

1,46-25 

1 1,49-49 

! 1,68-39 

L27-48 

' 1,27-68 

i 1,50 -56 

1,60-70 

i 1,87-94 

2,21-61 

46-08 

' 50-87 

' 62*41 

72-95 i 

i 71-35 i 

i 97-75 

90-95 ; 

87-98 

1,12-43 

n-03 1 

11-03 1 

11-21 

5,41-11 1 

5,92-99 i 

5,59-75 

2.44-17 ! 

: 3,57-33 1 

2,75-15 

L44 06 1 

1,47-28 

1,99-27 

30,54-01 

33,81*63 

35,87-73 

(-f )3,41-04 

(+)2.55-79 

(+\c72-72 
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BIHAR 


.'irea : 67,198 sq. miles Population : 3,87,83,778 Capital : Patna 

Principal lanftuapc ; lliiKli 


(iincuun ; Zakir Hussain 


(.(n'KClL OP MINISTCRS 


Minisici s 


Portfolios 


Sri Krishna Sin ha 
n. N. Sinha 

Sah Muhammad O/ait Muncmi 
Hhola Paswan 
Pinodanand Jha 

Parolaand f\itcl 
( uuiga Naiivl Sinuh 
Jagat Naram Pal 

Vlavjbool Mm»ad 


hicf Minister, Appointments, Political, 

Industries (including Mines and Mmeial I^eson-ccs). 
Inrormation, Irrigation and Po\^el. 

Jails, Relief and Rehabilitation nil Iransoo-t. 
f xcisc. To rest and Welfare. 

Revenue (minus Mmes and Mmeial Resou .es), 
(Jram PanUiavuts and 1 aboiir. 

Poi'd, Supply. Health and Agrieuliiiie. 

L( hit"'. I ion. 

Co-opeiat!on, V eienna'S - Animal liiishand’' aiul 

I aw. 

Ihiblic Wof'ks. Ptihhc Ilealtli I nemei. i ini!, H 
and I.tica! Sell-(iovernmcnl. 


>cpuiy Mnu\tci s 

A. A. M. NtH)r 
Kediir Pandt'x 

j .diU;';vv.ii Pi asad S ini 
lliida) Naiam (.’hoiitihvir) 

\.nbika S.iran Sineh 
Sulidco Mahto . 

Radlia Go\'ind Pras.ui 
Smt, Jyolirmoyee Ocm 
Chandnka Ram 
Krishna Kant Singh , . 
Daroga Preoad Rai 
Deo Nara>an Ya da v . 
Smt. Raiesliwaii S.iroi Das 


\ t>nd. 

( icneial \tlnnnottalion, Polilicah Inigati«>” .ind 

POVN'CI . 

huhisirv, liinspoK, Mine^ anil 1 nliumialiop 
< {lain Paneha^ais, ( o-operation, Animal IIlpJm'kIiv 
<ind Veurmarv. 

I I nance. 

P,W t>. ami local Scll-C io\ci nment. 

Revenue and Religious 1 rusts. 

Health. 

AgriciiUuie. 

1 ducMtion and I \eise. 

Jails anti C ommuniu Piojecls. 

Housing, Public He*illh fmgmeeriny. 

Welt, ire and Forest. 


C Incf Scactu! v 

M.S.Rao 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 


Achocate-Gcnerul . . 


I»\INA HIGH CODKl 
. . V. Ramaswami 
K, Ahmad, 

S. C. Misra, R. K. Choudhury, 

K. Sahai, 

R. K. Prasad, K. Singh, 

H. K. Choudhuis, K. Da\al, 

U. N. Sinha, 

N. L. Untwalia, 

H. Mahapalra, Tarakcshwai Nath, 
Anant Singh, S. P. Singh. 

Mahabir Prasad 


PUBLIC SKKVICB COMMISSION 
. K. S. V. Raman 

IF M. K. Sinha, Ram Jiwan Singh. 


Chairman 

Members 
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I. 

2^ 

T. 

s. 

f.. 

N. 

9. 

iO 

11. 

12. 

13. 

N. 

16. 

17. 

l.>. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

2 . 1 . 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
2S. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

I 

Speaker : V, P. Varma Deputy Speaker : Prabhunalh Singh 


Adapin : Braj Nandan Sharma (Ind.) 
Alanmagat : YatliinanJan Jha (Con.) 
Antaipm : Silal Prasad Bhagat 
(C'on.) 

Amain: Md Ismail (InJ ) 

Arana: Ziaur Rahman ((’on.) 

Arrafi: Rang Bahadu: Piasad 

(C on ) 

Anti/i Mnjits^il Ainbika Singh ! 

(< on ) I 

4n\ul: Hudh.an Mohia (C'on.) j 
Asthaau. Nandiki daa j Ihasad ; 

Singh ((.irn,d i 

'\tu: Sh)\,natv<n Sirv-h (Con ) ’ 

AinangahaJ: Pri\abrat Nara\an 
S»nha (("or^^ 

Badiwaia. Haidyanalli Prasad ' 
Smgh (PSP) 

B(a:(iha. KcJai Pan.icv (Ctm.) i 
Bagidia (/v): Naistngh Baitha ' 

(Cd>n ) 

Bagadar (R): Kailash Pali Siirdi 
(J.tnta) 

BuJiadiit vail]'. Lakhan Lai K.i[''o()r 
(I'SIO 

Buhi'ia han. Mahcshkanl Sliarma 
(( on.) 

Balicra Siurh: Smt. Knslin.. I>cvi 
(Con ) 

Ba/h’iit U’c\t: Uannalh Mishra 
(C'ond 

Bark urn hpia : Tnvikram Deo 
Naia>an Singh (Ind.) 

Baisra: Abul A had Mohammad 
Noor (Con.) | 

Balia: Bmhamdeo Natayan Singh 
(Con.) 

Bakhtiai pur: Mohammad Salaliud- ' 
dm C’'hoiKlliry (Con.) l 

Bariiapin : Smt. Uma Pandey (Con.) j 
Banka: Smt. Bindhyabasini Devi 
(Con.) 

Batauli: Abdul Ghafoor (Con.) 
Barh: Ram Yatan Singh (Ct>n.) , 
Barhampur: Lalan Prasad Smha 
(Con.) j 

Barharia: Qamrul Ilaquc (Con.) ' 
Barhi: Rameshvvar Prasad Mahtha ! 


4L Belsand: Ramanand Singh (PSP) 

42. Benipatti East: Shubhehandra Mish- 

ra (Con.) 

43. Benipatti West: Chotcy Prasad 

Singh (Con.) 

44. Be mo: Brajeshwar Prasad Singh 

(Janta) 

45. Belt rah: Jayanaram Piasad (Con.) 

46. Bcitiah (R). Jagannath Prasad 

Swatantra (Con.) 

47. Bhahua: Ah Wans Khan (Con.) 

48. Bhahua (R): [)ul arc hand Ram 

(Con ) 

49 . Bhagidmir. Satyendia Narayan 

\gar\v a! (Con ) 

50. Bfuavauthpm : Jadnnandan Tevvari 

(Con.) 

■'‘i. Bhihvanihi'iv < R): Kamdh:mi Cha- 
mar (C'ond 

^?. Bfiore: Kambali !> ma 'v (PSP) 

51 . Bh-r-e iR" Chandrika Ram (Con.) 
^^4. Bin pen: Piabliu Nai\nan Roy 

(C'PI) 

5"'. Fhhaf \a.Mh' 

5 f>. Bifue- V mrh : (3 1 rw a r d ’ ; ( n S i ngh 

((\>n ) 

57. Hikianr Sinl. Manoi ima Devi 

KV)P ) 

58. Bikrair^’anj: Smt. Manoi ama Pan- 

ds N (Con ) 

59. Bmmil' Jainarain .Ih.' Vincot 

(Con.) 

60. Bodh Cjava: Smt. Santi Devi (Con.) 

61. Bono (AO: Jetha Kisku (.IP^ 

62. Bwhic: Kapildco Smgh (PSP) 

63. Bii\ar: Shctrkumar T'haknr (Con.) 

64. Chaihasa (R): Sukhdeo Manjhi 

(JIM 

65. Chainpur {R): Phabianus Oraon 

(JP) 

66. Chak rudharpw : Sh^'ama ICumar 

Pasari (JP) 

67. Chak } adhar pur (AM*. Haii Charan 

Soy (JP) 


6S. 

Chandi: 

(Con.) 

Dcogan Prasad 

Singh 

69. 

Chandd: 

(Con.) 

Dhananjoy 

Mahato 


(Junta) ■ 70. Chandil iR): Jatindra Nath Rajak 

Barachatr. Shreedhar Narain | (Ind.) 

(Con.) 71. Chanpatia: Smt. Kctki Devi (Con.) 

Bar an: Basudeo Pi as.ad Singh ' 72. Chapta: Piabhunath Smgh (Con.) 

(C on.) 73. Chapra {R): JaglaJ Chaudhary 

Bar hart (A): Babnlal Tundu (JP) j (Con.) 

Bairarpur: llarihar Mahto (Con.) j 74. C//«v: Hardayal Sharma (Con.) 

Barkagaon: Smt. Sashank Manjari 75. Chatra: Shaligram Singh (Janta) 

(Junta) ; 76. Champarau: Nand Kishorc Singh 

Baruraj: Ramchandra Prasad S*ihi ' (Junta) 

(Con.) 77. Chaiitharn: Ghanshyam Singh 

Basantpur East: Sabhapati Sinha (Con.) 

(PSP) 78. Co/gong: Syed Maqbocd Ahmed 

Ba\antpur West : Krishna Kant (Con.) 

Singh (Con.) 79. Colgang (R): Bhola Nath Das 

Begusarai. Sar>u Prasad Sinha ; (Con.) 

(Con.) SO. Daisingh Sarai: Mishri Smgh (Con.) 

Begusarai {R): Mcdni Paswan 81. D«/sA/je// *SV?/fl/ ( A): Balcshwar Ram 
_(Con.) (Con.) , 

* Recognised State Parties : Janta Party (Junta), Jharkhand Party (JP)\\ 
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82. Dahonf^cinj: Llmcslivvari Charan 

(Con.) * 

83. Daran/i: Rait^'odia Pnisad Singh 

( )anta) 

84. Ditnwn iR): Basawan Ram (Con.) 

85. Darlfhnnira Ccntui!. Sav^X'did Ha- 

quo <Con ) 

86. Darhhaumi North: Hndavanarain 

CliOLidarv (Con ) 

87. Ihnhhan^a South .)anki Raman 

Prasad Misra (Con.) 

88. Darhhani^ci South {R). Bahiiyc La! 

Me iilo (i.Jon ) 

89. Dauchiaifctr: Sayeod .Ahmad 

Quadri (Con.) 

00. Damn/;: Knshnaiai Singh (C\m,) 

01. Dc/iri: Rasawm Sinirh (PSP> 

02. Diufftlhir Smi. Sh nibala R(»y 

(Con. i 

03. Dco^tnar (R): Mangu L.od Has 

<(^on.l 

04. Dhaka: Ma.soodui Rafiinan 

(Con.) 

05. Dhauahw jttgondr! Pras ui (PSP) 

06. Dhanfm!: Raiigkd (’hoiidhiiry 

(Con.) 

97. Dhanu/iiha: 1. i\mi Nai.tin Sud- 

harsu (Con ) 

98. Dhoffii/ti/fa i/D: IJlioLi Sfiasiri 

Paww n (rt)a.) 

09. Dhurai'u: Saniaiddin (iN^ii.) 

100. D/nafun' Jagat N.irari Lai (Con.) 

101. Doh>\a' Rvim Ashish Saigh (i^SP) 

102. Diunka: San.'th iloui (.IP) 


!03 /'itfuika (A): Bern mnn Hmsla 
(.IP) 

(()4. Duumii'u (jangi Pi.is.wl Smgh 
(( on.) 

105. / atwa Slav Maliadcv' Pi isad 

(P>P) 

106 . J'atwa U<): Keshav lYasad 

{ l.-ia.. . 

107. hoihosnofi;- Aita Prasad Ciupta 

(Con. ) 


108. /o;/» ’aufik): i.Him.ir I al Baitln | 

(C’on.) i 

U)9. UotloMi Suit. Raicshvan Saioj j 
lOass ( v.'on ) ; 

no. Gaikha: Ramiaipai Singh Yadav 

111. Camiu: N;u!:tshv,'ar Rai (.lanta) . 

112. Ga)\an iR): Ciopal Rabidas (JP) ’ 

113. Gaya: Mohammad Latilur Rah- 

man (Con.) 

114. Gaya Mufussil: Harden Smgh i 

(Con.) 

115. Ghatsila: Shishir Kumar Mahato 

(.IP) 

116. GhaisI/a{R): Shyam Charan Murmu 

(JP) 

117. Ghoiasahan: M a ngal Prasad Yadav 

(Con ) 

118. Giridih: Kamakhya Narain 

Singh (Janta) 

>19. Giritlih {R): Hernial Pragnait 
(Janta) 

120. Gobitulganj: Dhrub Narain Mani 

Tripalhi (Con.) 

121. Goclda: Manilal Yadav (JP) 

122. Godda (R): Chunka Hernbrom (JP) 

123. G( ta/gaufi Kamla Rai (Con.) 

124. G^ palp nr: Mani Ram Singh (CPI) 


125. 67r///A/ (/?): Sukra (Oraon (JP)^ 

126. Hajipin: Dip Narain Sinlia (Con.) 

127. /Rr.siilhi: Sml. Parbali Devi 

(Con ) 

128 I Rrardnnth: Rasant Naiain Singh 
(Janlj) 

120. ifiRa. I.alsmgh Tyagi (Con.) 

130. tlisua: Sml. Raikurnaii Devi 

(Con.) 

131. Iftiauntanr Ambika Prasad Singh 

(Ind.) 

132. Jahauahad: Fida Hassain (CA>n.) 

133. Jahauahad iR): Maliabir Chaudhri 

(Con ) 

134. Jainamr: Dconanin Ahulav (Con.) 

135. Janiarar iR): Ramkiishna Mahto 

(Con ) 

1.S6 /a/n: tahir HiisSedn (Cam.) 

137. Juoidipui: Jogeadi'i M.ihlo (Con.) 

138. Jaut Jtrdpjir: Kedar Das (CPI) 
la) Jauiura. Salrimhina Resr i (JP) 

140. Januar. Indra Nviram Singh (fanla) 

141. ivuui: Hari Prasad Sharma (CAsn ) 

142. JiiOtui (R): Bliol i M<mihi (C'P!) 

143. Jha/a: Chandr.isekkhar Smgh 

(CAm.) 

14 L Jiiit/aiR): R ha gwiit Murmu (Con,) 
145. J/hiuifharpur: Deoehanvira lha 
(CAm.) 

IP) Jitit'uilai: V. (i (lOpal (Con.) 

147. kadwa: Miviniiddin Mokhtar 

(C.on ) 

148 kauit: Yamuna Pr,:sad Tup>tliy 
(Con.) 

FFk hatihai • Siikiidco Na-rair, Singh 
((‘on ) 

150. Katduv'iR)' R dsulal VLiniAKCm.) 

151. kaioria: RaghevejvJia Narain 

Singh (C'on.) 

152. k'Uoiin (R): Piroo Manila (J.'on.) 

153. karra \'offii: Ramlinksh Bs'uipuri 

(PSP) 

154. k'otra South: >\i\y-<hwd\ Prasad Smha 

(C' m ) 

1 55. krsatia: Srnt. Prabhanaii Cdipta 

(CAm.) 

1 56 klnattaria' Kcdaniara van Singh 
Azad (Con.) 

157. khu^anu {R): Sada Mishn (CA^n.) 

158. kha/auli: Sakoor Ahmad (Con) 

159. Khanigpiir: Narendra Iha sail Singh 

(Con.) 

1('»0. kunti iR): Rir Singh Munda (JP) 
ltd. Kishanganj , Abdul Ha lyat (Con.) 
162 Kishanpur: Raid>a Nath Mehta 
(CJon ) 

163. Koch: Cianauri Prasad Singh 
[ (Con.) 

I 164. Kodanna: G. P. J'lrpathy (lanta) 

165. Kolebira (R): Sushil Rage (JP) 

166. KuchaUiot: Vachaspati Sharma 

(Con.) 

167. Kurtha: Kemoshwar Sharma (Con.) 

168. Lalganj North: Lalitcshwar Prasad 

Sdhi (Con*) 

169. Lalganj South: Birchand Patel 

(Con.) 

170. Latehar: Lai Jagdhatri NAuh Sah 

Deo (Janta) 

171. Latehar {R): John Munjni (JP) 

172. Laukaha: Sml. Ramdulari Shastri 

(Con.) 
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17?. Lamm: SiihliNaiain Pi asjti (Con.) ' 
174 [ t’she^uinj: Rajkishoiv Singli 

(Con.) ! 

17"^'. ] csl/(>i!afn i R)- Kani Krislina Rani i 

(JP) i 

C^), Limparu fAM. Ranicliaian Kiskn ' 
(JP) 

177. I.ohaiikrpiiR): Prittam Kiijnt (.JP) 


J7S 

Madhipin : Radhanandan 
(C(m.) 

Jha 

1 "’n. 

^ /udhtpul a * BluJivndi a 
Mandal (ind.) 

Naiayan 

ISO. 

Madhuhiin: Rupalal R<n 

(Ind.) 

IS!. 

\ /< Pm ham l\i \t: A r i ii n 
Singh (Civn ) 

Pitoad 

In: 

Madl.iihum I1'f\f: Rama!' 
(PSP) 

van! Jha 

is; 

Mahacaniu’ M.dH-ndi a 

(PSP) 

Mahto 

IM. 

Mahci mrani: Smt. Aiui^a 

s a \'-n ) 

18S. 

\fahitn> . Smi. Banai i 

(Con ) 

s, l)0M 

ISA 

t tidum \ in<k'sh aid 
V' arm.i (Sncakci) 

Piasad 

IST. 

M'Liha (AM. Shisanand. ' 
(Ctm.) 

n Ram 

IN" 

^I^l{hJr(^tm iP). Saian 
(JIM 

Balmuwh. 


Miskhditnipui : Mithiiashwar P:a- 


sad Sinha (C'on.j 


Ivo. 

MarJiU" 

i<.amMlas Piasad (JPi 

inj. 

Man hu ‘ I 

'M h’ncs KiijUi (JIM 

197. 

\fmidu 

Moll Ram (Janta; 

0»^ 

Muufi ’ ' 

s!thhagv/an Sinith (Ind ) 

104. 

\huidtti 1 . 

Smi. Parvat) Ocvi 


(Con ) 


inc 

Munidu (AM Sant.m Sama-d (’P) 

!9.A. 

Mmp/f 

( I'l isli Tivsv'n (ConM 

lO'M 


"i! ‘ L(^po DcoiM'n ( TP) 

1 9S, 

\!i!i ham a 

. Dcvi Lalr< (F*SP) 

199. 

MashraJai 

' Sokdi: Mutvunjas'i 


Sinah (PSP) 

20(\ 

Masin akh South' Smt. R-iiKura in 


Dc\i (C 

on ) 

201 

Masau. In 

Nl\^.ti Kisliotv 


Smiia (C of' i 

707. 

t !a\am hi 

(A)* Smt. sataswah 


Cdiaiidli 

my iC’on.) 

703. 

Muiapm * 

lan.ik Sini'h (Con.) 

."oi. 

\ ill pan: . 

Janardan Sinha (C'on.) 

705 

Mo henna. 

Badri Singli (PSP) 


?0» . Mo/uifil(lirrufK'ai : Sint Sh.inti Oom ! 
(On. ) 

\!okiunc!r .l,u:dish Naraui Singh 
(Con ) 

70, ^ \fotpr!\m Ntiapad. Mnklicrjeo 
(Con.) 

Moidun: Srnt Sliakuntala Dovj 
(Con ) 

7Ki \Jf)tiiiiir. (A*): liigu Rani (Con) 

711. Mm I'linani: Shoonanclan Piasad 

MonJal (Con ) 

717 Mu'.atfiarm : Mahamav.i Prasad 
Sinha (PSP) 

717. Muzidfm pur MufiLssil: Ramjanam 
Oiha (lASP) 

7)4. \ahinai:ar\ Pri>ahiat Naraui Singh 
(PSP) 

2]‘^. Wibimmcu (A): Dcodhari Ram 
(Con ) 

7 1 A. \iill(t: linv.'sliwar Prasad (.(P) 

717. \a!/a (AM: Rabiilal Marandi (.fP) 


218. \'auhutpm: Rainkludawan Singli 

(Con.) 

219. Suwada: Manzoor Ahni.id (C.on.) 

220. Raja Ram Arya 
(Con.) 

221. Nirsa: Ram N a rain Shanna 

(Con.) 

227. \ir\a ill). Lakshmi Naram 

Minjin (C\)n \ 

223 Kokha: Jagdish Piasad (Con ) 
224. Pcdiisi. Smi. Shanti Dc\ i (Con.) 
22^. Paliifajif: Chandradcc'* Prasao 
Vcrnia (PSP) 

22(7 Piikum : Sinl. Jvotiiniovcc Des - 
(Con.) 

22”. Pakatir ( R): JiUi Kiskn (Con ) 

228. Paihafta: Smt. La\nii Dcvi {( (v.i. ' 
22‘) Parm: Haroga IMasad Roy (Con.) 
2.30 Pmn' Navv.il Kishoic Sinha 

<C on ) 

231. PautiR): C.handii Ram (C'on ) 



Paiuhi. [h.blnsh m 

iCmnar 

(Con * 

'^3 7 

Patcnni . M. 

in? ’ll 

\hs.in 

A/a/i 


(Con / 




.234. 

Patna Jausi. 

Smi 

/oina 

All mad 






235 

Patna Simtli . 

Bad; 

I'lnatli 

Vt'i ma. 


(Con ) 





Patna Jf'fu 

RainsiiOin 

Sa. 


(Con.) 




237. 

Pint! para s . I 

Cisik I 

..il V'ad IV (C.on ‘ 

23S 

Puna: Cimgariiiih 

Mish.ia 

(CPi) 

239 

Ihna, .Soil 

Slim It r 

a (>evi 

(Con.) 

240 

Piio (AM N 

agina 

Onsadh 

(Con.) 

241 

Pn paint i R 

annan, 

am 

Mahtv 


(Con ) 




242 

Potka KR): 

Mipai 

Soivn (JP) 


243 i\alapipii:j' Khiihlal Malito (Con 

214 Pupil North. Smt. Siuiama CImli- 

dhurv (Con.) 

245. P’lpn South: Ocvcndia Jha (PSP 
24 a. Pm Ufa: Kamaldco Naiain Sinli i 
(Con.) 

247 Rutnuiui S. ijoo Pias.ul Sinha 
{(7’i>n.) 

2 h8 Raplio/iui Ihnibansli Naram 

Sinha (Cop.) 

2.49 Pui:h’UHithpm : Ramdco .Smlia 
(PSP) 

250. Rojau/i . R.imswaroon Piasad 

\adav (Con.) 

25 1 . Ruii,u ih • S!i> amsLindi'ai Prasa«.< 

( lanta) 

252. RiiimihiR)' iClvlco Prasad {(on.) 

253- Rajunihal: Ihiulodanand Jha 

(C on.) 

' 254. Ranu:arh {Suuthal Parycu^m Disit.) 

(AM. Siikliii Mm mil (Con.) 
j 255 Runiitwii: Tara Prasad BaKshi 

! (Janta) 

I 256, Ruuigaih {Hazai dutudi Distt.) (AM: 
I Ramcshvvar Manjhi (JP) 

I 257. Rawparh {Shahahad Distt ): Dasa- 
1 rath T I war I (PSP) 

I 258. Rauchi: Jaganath Maiilo (JP) . 

! 250 . Ranchi (AM: Ramralan Ram 

! (Con.) 

] 260. Ranchi Sadov: Chintaniani Sa ran 

I Nath Sahdeo (JP) 

261 Rani^anj: Ram Naiavan Manda’ 
I (Con.) 'V 

I 262 Raxaul: Radha Pandm lCon) 
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Foscui: M ihiihii Raiu (^I'on.) i ?W. 

264. Rinhsaiilf m ' Trihcni Singh 2‘>l. 

(Con.) 

265. Rupauli. Hrai Hiliari Singfi {C"on ) 


<S6. Sah(u : M i e ( > I h i ja n R a i ( Con ) 

267. Safhirsa: Snit. Visli\vcsh\sai i nc\ i 
(Con.) 

26)^. Sak*‘a\ lsapik!c(> Narain Sinlia 
(Con.) 

269. Sak]a{R]: Ram Ciulain C'haiidhiv 

((on.) 

270. Saftui'^upin' Iasi' Sahdcn Ma.hto 

(C,on ) 

271. Sintiasuput hos/. .Itidunandtin 

Sah'iy iC^>n ' 

272. ScifUHsh' .fhaman Rrasad (Coa.; 
272. Saraih: Kaa; Deo Pias.id S!n;'li 

(PS!M 

2‘'4. Sasatun:' Fhpir (iiluO'i Singh (PSPi 
275. Sasaram (R): P anadhar Din.uII. 
(PSP) 

‘‘76. Scraikt'lw Avia\a P:al -n Sineh 
Deo (Ind.^ 

277. Ska^^pia Ra nananJ 'Kwa.iy 
(PSP) 

2*78. Slufyliiiir Moh minn J ii»'oii.ai 
(( (in.) 

'79, Shi If- hp'ini S. i kn''h-K '>.nlKi 

(Con.) 

'''0. Slu'ik/ij'un a ' R) oral. l,ce! • IK'M 
'C tin.) 

..'d. .^iiaha<: iianaiKiiid n '''Hi di 

*!'i ; > 

'^2. Shi'o uu I/O R.an St\arn.’»p Ram 
<!n i.) 

Shi\tit Ji'Hi 'll) Siipa. Mninui 

Dpi 

’'•1, ShiLat put Saavneahwai lMa<"2. 
Vcrnia (I^aP) 

255. SUL- Rhola NaMi Bha“, 9 ) 

256. Sikiir. Pa'/'an Rahman (Lon.) 
2X7. Simdrpa • R) Marshal Kiilln ( IP) 
'8X, S nphUv. Biai Moiian lhasavl Singh 

(Con ) 

'X9. Sm^lnii { R) Kn Shsanii kum.a. 
(Con I 


Sisui {!<). kiipii Oraon (.IP) 
Siuiniarhi !\ouli: Kuldip Naia^an 
Yadav (Con.) 

292. Sitwnwhi Samir. Ramsovvak .Saran 
<PSJ>i 

29.2. Snvcui: Siindan Dc\ i (Con.) 

294 Siihauminj Smi, Saraswati Dev i 
(C'on.) 

295. Siipaul' Lahian Chinidlny (Ccui.) 

296. Sni.sam/: MaheNwaia Prasao 

Naiain Smha (Con.) 

2‘)7 S/trapm! h: kai\anand .Sliaima 
(C'Pl) 

29S. Stniharsa {Suhm sa DlsI! i Cpcnd’c 
N ipim Mngii (C7ni.) 

29n. Sanhatstf ill), lageshuai lialia 
(C\»n ) 

300. Sonharsa [ Miciaffarpur Di'sff ) . 

Ramnandan Rai (Con.) 

.301. So/wpiir: Ram Idnod Singh (Ind.) 
302. Uijpw: kaipnn Ihalviir(PSP) 
.303. l\n)uir { R)'. Dhan Singh Munda (.IP) 
309. loraptit ICo.nki Nath Rai (C’on.) 
30^. ':\phui Rviinchai lira Smha (liuL; 
306. ft'Liiir. Sul' hdeo Veiina (Con.) 
MM. I'ckan lAO’ lOimcshwai M.injh: 
(Con ) 

30)1. lapduinchi Suit. Manuraiiia Smha 
((-‘on.) 

30" Taprhanchi {R) ICiin Lvd (’hamar 
(C on.) 

■^lO. li/ipuiR)' lihiMs MimJa(IP) 

311 hihmmpm, 3oeednvai Jha (Con.) 

312. 1) iht'nipi/.'u (R): 'fu’anohun Ram 

(C'on ) 

313. JunJi, Ramch, indra 16a'. id Sharma 

(Con ) 

2'19. \l (u sarivuui'. Deonandan PiasaU 
(CPh 

315. W iv saimiunyR) C3iCi u Ram (( 'on ) 
316 H (irisnapm Imsi . Suiukn* Singh. 
(Con.) 

3I7. licannatpii lit’si: Sim PiUr 

Sukumaii (C3»n.) 

3IS. /uacLr /avvar llussaru (C'on ) 

3 19. \ofnai({n u': S'nit idisee \ngiei 


BIHAM IKiISLAIlM COl'NtH 
Cluwmwi'. Ihaira.i Kiishna l)epnt\ (haanuai . \aeanl 


1. Smt. Ahhiiama IX’\ j legislative 

Assernbl) 

2. Smt. Ahmad! Salta i 

3. Baicndra Naiain Yadav ,, , 

4. Banar Hembrom* .. 

5. Basanta Cliandra Ciho>!i ,, | 

6. Bhap-,\at Pi .'^ad 

7. Budhan Rai \'crm:i ,, i 

X. Chandeshvv.n Narain 

Prasad Siniia ., | 

S). Cauri ShankiU Da lima ’• j 

10. Cianganand Singh/ 

11. Ciirna Nandan Singl/ ! 

12. Vacant j 

13 Jafar Imam J 

14. JituTa) „ : 

15. JcK.1 L.akra ., i 

16. Kar/ia l^rasad Smh.i 


17 kfisima ^'loh,m P> n\ 1 eL’islaiivc 

Smgh ^ssernhlv 

18 Kiisheshvvai Sini.a 

19 Mukte.shwai Smha 

20 Nurullah 

21 Pashiipati Singlr 

22 Radha (jovmd Prasad' 

23 Raghiibans [hasad SingiP 

24 Smt, Ram P\ari Dc\r 

25 Raniraj Jaiwaia*^ 

26 Ram Shankar Smha 

27 Syed I'a7lm Rahman 

28 Sail Muhammad O/av 
Miincmi 

29 Shn Krishn<i Smgh 

30 Shyama Prasad Smha 

31 Sita Ram .lagatra/nka 
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32. Sila Ram Yad.tv* Legislative 

Assembly 

33. Yogcnclra Shukla* „ 

34. Baburam Membra, 

L^. Abdur Raiaq Ansari Local 
Authorities 

36. Bhola Mandal*' 

37. Bidyakar Kavi* „ 

35. Bir Narain Chand " „ 

3^^. Braj Behan Prasad „ 

40. Braiendia Bahadur Sinhu „ 

41. Brai Mohan Agrawala* „ 

42. Devakinandan Prasad „ 

43. Deva Saran Sinha „ 

44. Mari Knshan Lai* „ 

45. Mali Shankar Prasad* 

46. Jageshvvar Mandal „ 

47. .lamuna Prasad Singh ,, 

48. Janaki Nandan Singh „ 

40. Kalyan l.al 

50. Kapildco Narayan Singh 

51. Smt. Kishori Devi „ 

52. Lakshmi KantJha* „ 

53. Mahadeonand Giri 

54 Mathura Prasad Singh „ 

55. Mayanand Thakur 

56. Smt. Parvali Devi 

57. Oudratalluh „ 

58. Kadha Krishna Prasad Singh* „ 

50. Raghunandan Singh " „ 

Ch.'udhary 

60. Ram Bilas Sharma* „ 

61. Fiam I akhan Pandc „ 

62. Ram Prakash I al 

63. Rillal Ih'asad Venna „ 

Li2 meinheis vJjosc iiiimes arc mark 


64. Saniar Mohan Pathak* Local 
Authorities 

65. Samu Charan Tubid „ 

66. Syed Na/ir Haidar 

67. Subodh Kumar Sen ,, 

68. Vishnu Shankar* 

69. Ami Kumar Sen Ciraduates 

70. Harendra Prasad Jha* „ 

71. Krishna Bahadur* 

72. Lokesh Nath Jha 

73. Ranendra Nath Roy 

74. Uavaneshwar Mishra „ 

75. Sawaiia Bihari Lai Verina „ 

76. Singheshvvari Prasad* „ 

77. Binda Charan Verma Teachers 

78. Bindyeshvvar Mishra 

79. tioloke Behari Choudhary „ 

80. .lagdish Sharma* 

81. Kaiiash Sinha „ 

82. Mahendra Prasad* „ 

83. Sasanka Shekhar Ghosli 

84. 'Tapaswi Nath .lha 

85. Smt. Anis Imam Nominated 

86. Brajnandan Prasad” „ 

87. Itrajraj Krishna „ 

88. B. R. Mishra 

89. 1 atch Naram Smgli* 

90. Harendra Bahadur Chandra* ,, 

91. .lagannath Prasad Mishra 

92. Jaideva Prasad „ 

93. Mohan Lai Mahato „ 

94. Rameshvvar Prasad .singli* „ 

95. Smt. Savitri Devi 

96. 'Pndib Nath Banarjee 

ed with an asterisk. (*) retnc 


1960. 


on Mav 6, 
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BUDGET OF TJrtE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 


(On Revenue Account) 


(in lakhs o f rupees) 



Budget 

I Revised 

1 Budget 


Estimates 

i Estimates 

■ Estimates 


1959-60 

i 1959-60 

1960-61 

REVENUL: RIX I IPTS 


’ 


Union Uxcisc Duties 

5,44-83 

5,63-24 

5,62-59 

Taxes on Income oihci tli;m C'orpora- 


1 


tion Tax .... 

7,90-66 

8,40-83 

8,48-68 

estate Diiiv 

30-00 

30-00 

30-00 

Taxe.s on R.nluav lares 

l.02-2(> 

1,22-73 

MK-88 

Land Revenue {net) 

11,95-78 

i 11,57-2^ 

11,83-27 

State 1 \cise 

4,84-45 

S.Ol -86 

4,91 -89 

Stamps 

2,32-50 

2,27-09 

2,36-52 

Forest 

L17-50 

L55-3{. 

1,65-75 

Rc<usl» ai')!! 

69-36 

67 • 52 

67-17 

1 axes on \ ei>k les 

7- 00 

7-75 

8 -DO 

Sales 'lav . 

6,95-34 

7,62-06 

6,78-62 

Other Tase ' ui'! P/uiic^ 

1,13 60 

1,25 

i,.n -71 

Imitation, N.<\ ju*. ua>n, i mixinknicnt and ; 




Dr.una'j!,e \\\>i ks (net) . i 

2,06 05 

1,06-55 

L4I -57 

Debt SciviL-''. 

72 • 67 

93 06 

82-02 

Civil Adnuni^i Miion 

12.57-07 

13,64-64 

17,^9 -56 

Civil Work', and Miseelianioiis Public 




Improveriieiils (nct't . i 

63 • U) 

51 -42 

92 - 76 

Miscellaneous (net ) . • 

3,90 5"^ 

1,00-32 

4.t2-32 

C'oninhuliops aiKl Mr ^x'ilancxHis Adjust- ' 




merits beh\een C'enbal and State 




G ove I’ll men ts 

5,94-63 

5.97-82 

6,18 38 

Cornmuniiy I")). vclopment Pioiects, NFS • 




and Focal Development Works, etc. ■ 

2,17-69 

2,83-37 

7,8.8-25 

Lxtraoi dinars . . . ' 

1 -43 

6-26 

6 -.30 

GRAND TOTAl RFVL.NUr RFCLIPTS ! 

71,86-67 

71,74-79 

79,35-24 

RE\ KNUi: EXPENDITURE | 

t 

• 


Direct Demands on the Revenue . . ' 

' 6,09-95 

6,22-31 

' 6,08-61 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 




tion, Fmhankinent and Drainage | 


1 


Works 

1,71-40 

1,18-49 

I 78-15 

Debt Services (net) 

6,22*80 

i 8,20-86 

4,64*17 

General Administration . 

4,71-27 

! 4,98*80 1 

I 5,27*55 

.Administration of Justice 

1,07-77 

1,08*09 

1 ,07 92 

Jails . . . . . . j 

1,04-77 

LI5-84 

1,11-48 

Police . . , 

4,65*39 

. 5,06-81 ' 

5.2.3 -89 

Scientific Departments . . . . . i 

1*85 

1 1-92 , 

9*57 

Education . . , . . | 

11,51-16 

11,55-58 i 

13,20-49 

Medical . . [ 

2,94-15 

2,90-79 j 

3,45-21 

Public Health . . j 

2,99-04 

3,08-88 ! 

3,37-15 

Agriculture .. . . j 

3,41 -80 

3,60-13 ! 

3,87*23 

Veterinary . . . . . . 

1,1576 

, 1,25-33 

1,21 -54 

Co-operation . . . . . . | 

3,26*16 

3,15-39 : 

3,74*50 

Industries and Supplie.s . . i 

2,07*72 

! 2,03-73 ; 

2.43*86 

Miscellaneous Department.s . . j 

46*15 

64-57 

66-36 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public ! 


! 


Improvements . . . . | 

3,24*83 

i 2,93-24 ; 

3,41 -30 

Electricity Schemes . . . . . . 1 

5*68 

! (- ) -06 

•28 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . ; 

4,02-02 

4,08-88 j 

3,95-42 

Extraordinary, including Community 




• Projects, NES and Local Develop- i 




ment Works . , . , . . 

5,63*80 ; 

6,58-38 1 

7,05-49 

GRAND TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON | 




REVENUE ACCOUNT . . j 

66,33-47 

69,77-96 ' 

1 _ , 1 

70,70-17 

SURPLUS DEFICIT (-) ON j 




revenue: ACCOUNl .. .. 1 

(+)5.33-20 

(4)1^6-83 1 

(-f)8,65-07 
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BOMBAY' 


Area : I, >>0,038 sq. miles 

Population : 4,82.65,221 Capital : Bombay 

Principal languages : Maratlii 

and Gujarati 


(jovernor : Sri Piakasa 

COUNCIL OF MINlSTbRS 

Ministers 

Portfolios 

Y. B. Chav. in . , 

. Chiel Minister, Political, Services .md Home. 

Jivraj Mehta . . 

Pina nee. 

R. IJ. Parikh . . 

. Revenue. 

Shantilal Shah 

1 abour and Law. 

M. S. K.innainwar 

Public Health. 

Vasantrao P. Naik 

Agriculture. 

Uatubhai Adani 

Prohibition, Panch.iyals and Cd)tta^e h' hl'ytnes 

Hhagvvantrao Gadhc 

1 orcsts. 

M. C\ Shah 

Local Self-Cioveniment exciiithng P.inchav.itr>. 

S. K. Wankhede 

Planning, DeveU>pinent, riectneitv r«d In 

dustnes. 

D. S. Ocsai 

Public Works. 

ILK. Oesai 

bdneation. 

S. G. Ka/i 

Civil Supplies, Housing, Printing Presses and 

Fisheries. 

T. S. Bhardc . . 

. . Co-operation. 

N. K. rirpiidc 

Social Welfare and Rchabilitatu'ni. 

Deptft} ' Min •stet s 

Bhaskar Rambhai Patel 

. . Prohibition. 

P. B. 1 hacker 

Roads, Buddings and Ports. 

Shankarrao Chauhan 

Revenue. 

Smt. Nirmala Raje Bhosalo 

. . Educiilion. 

l^cvisingh Chauhan 

Agriculture. 

.lasvvantlal Shah 

- . Co-operation. 

Shamrao Patil . . 

.. Sarvodaya, Forest, Labour Societies a^ui Khai 
Land Development. 

G. D. Patil 

Planning and Development. 

Chliotubhai Patel 

. Transport and Jails. 

N. N. Kailas . . 

Public Health. 

M. D. Choudhari 

Irrigation. 

Bahadurbhai K. Patel 

. . Social Welfare. 

Parliamentary Secretary 

Uomi J. H. I’alcyarkhan 

Attached to the Chief Minister. 


'The Bombay Reorganisalion Bill, J^K)0, introduced in ihc I .ok Sahha on 
March 28, 1960. provides lor the biturcation of the State into tlV: States of 
Maliarashtra and Gujarat. For broad details i>i the Bill see Appendices. 
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ChieJ Secrerary 
N. T. Mone 


BOMBAY HIGH COURT 
Chief Justice .. .. .. H. K. Chainani 

Puisne Judges . . J. R. Mudholkar, S. I . Dcsai, Y. S. Tanibc, B. N, 

Gokhale, S. P. Kotval, K. G. Datar, K. T. Desai, 
J. M. Shclat, N. A. Mody, N. M. Miabhoy, 
G. B. Baclkas, V. M. Tarkundc, D. V. Patel, 
V. S. Dcsai, K. K. Dcsai, V. A. Naik, V. B 
Raju, S. G. Palwardban, S. M. Shah. 
Advocaie-demnai .. .. H. M. Sccrvai 


PUBLIC SLRVICl. COMMISSION 

Chairmim .. .. B. D. Deshmiikh (Offg.) 

Member i N. L. Ahmad, P. S. Lawalo, S. N. Mane. 


Spi Ltkd . 


BOMBAY LLGISl AT IVH ASSLMBIY “ 

L Silam Deputy Speiikc, . Dindayal Ciupla 


1 . Jannnyatray CJ Lilabshankcr 

Vaidya ) 

2. Aefudpur: Madhavrao Bhagwant- 

rao Pali! (Con.) 

3. Ahmedpin . Vacant Rao Gang.uani 

F\i\var (Cofi.) ' 

4. Ahmcdhpiii {R): T ulsiitim Dadiiaili 

Kamhle (Con ) 

5. Ahnuulahad: Hhavanishankar 

BiJpU)i Mehta (C'on.) 

6. Ahniednav.at ^’oitli: Prabhakar 

Kondaji Bliapkar (Ind.) ; 

7. Ahmeduagar South: Trimbak Shiv- ; 

ram Bharcle (Con.) | 

8. Akiilkot: Chhaniising Kalyansing * 

C handclc (C on ) 

9. Akola' MaJhusiidan Atmararn I 

Van ale (Con ) j 

10. Akot: Ni\a/i Mahanunad Subhan j 

Saqni (Con.) 

11. Alihag: Dallatiay Narayan Paid 

(PWP) . . ! 

12. Amuhier: MKidhav Gotu Patil (Con.) 1 

13. AmaJneriR): Jalamkhan Sandebaj- j 

khan T'adavi (Con.) ^ ; 

14. Ambad: Nana Jedhe (Con.) | 

15. Anibegaou: Babnrao Krishnaji j 

Ciholap (Con.) 

16. Amgaon: Smt. ^ Sushilabai 

Keshavrao Ingle (Con.) 

17. Amravati: Ku. Malitibai Waman- 

rao Joshi (Ind.) 

18. Amreli: Jivaraj Narayan Mehta 

(Con.) 

P). Amwd North: M. S. Patel (Con.) 

20. Anand South: Smt. Kamalben 

Maganbhai Patel (Con.) 

21. Anjar: Pjcmji Bhawanji Thacker 
• (Con.) 

22. Ankleshwar: Harisinh Bhagubawa 

Mahida (Con.) 

23. Annori: Vacant 


24. Afvr Bapurao Maiolrao Desh- 

miikh (Con.) 

25. Ashti Vi'^hwanalh Dagduji 

(Cop.) 

26. Aswci: Devi.ingh Venkatsingh 

Chaiihan ((’on.) 

27 Aiuangabad: Mil Mahniood Ali 
(Con.) 

28. Badneui: Puishotlarn Ka.shirao 
Deshnuikli (C\>n.) 

20. Daghin: Narayan Man''saram 
Sonawane (Ind.) 

30. Balapur- Ghiyasuddin Kazi 

Syetl Nasiriiddin ((\>n.) 

31. Bandra: Pui’^hottani Ganesh Khcr 

(C:on.) 

32. Bansdo (/?): Bahadurbhai Kutha- 

blvai Patel (Con.) 

33. Baranmti: Nanasaheb Babun 

Jagiap (PWP) 

34. Baraniati [R): Sambhaji Bandoba 

Londhc (SCF) 

35. Bardolr Kalyanjibhai Vithaibhai 

Meht.j (Cv)n.) 

36. Buna: Jayanlkumar Kashiram 

Pandya (MG.IP) 

37. Baroda City East: N. J>. Chokshi 

(Con.) 

38. Baroda C^itv ^Vest: Bhailalbhai 

Ciatbaddas Contractor (Con.) 

39. Barsi: Sluvaji Parasharam Arya 

(Con.) 

40. Basseiu: Sadanand Gopal Wartv 

(PSP) 

41. Basmath. Rangaro Parasaramji 

Deshmukh (Con.) 

42. Bavad: Laluslng Ki.shorsing 

Rahcw.jr (MGJP) 

43. Bhadr avail: Narain Harbaji 

Mathankar (Con.) 

44. Bhandara: Dada Dujiba Dhote 

(Con.) 


♦Recogrised State Parties : Peasants’ and Workers’ Parly (PWP), AlTindia 
ISchcduled Ca'|.es Federation (SCF and Malui Gujarat Janata Parishad (MGJP). 
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45. Bhandara (/?): Sitaiam Jairam 

Bhamborc (Con.) 

46. Bhanvad: Harilal Ramji Nakum 

(Con.) 

47. Bhavnagar: Vrijlal Gokaklas Vora 

(Con.) 

48. Bhiloda: H. M. Gandhi (Con.) 

49. Bhiloda {R)\ K. R. Parmar (Con.) 

50. Bhir\ Srnl. Shantabai Kotecha 

(Con.) 

51. Bhiwatuh: Bhalchandra Shivarain 

Patil (PWP) 

52. Bliiwandi (R): Ycshwant Gunaji 

Ambekar (PWP) 

53. Bhokardhan: Bhagwantrao Gadhc 

(C.'on.) 

54. Bhor: Jay sing Parasharam Mali 

(Ind.) 

55. Bhudagad: Kaka Gopala Desai ! 

(CPi) 

56. Bliuj: Kundanial .l.ishwantlal 

niiolakia (C\>n.) | 

57. Bhusaval'. Daitatray Sfnu Bhirud 

(Con.) 

58. Biloli: Jayawantrao More (Con) 

59. Biloli (A*); La.xman Jakoji Oatmc 

(Con.) 

60. Borix/i: Isliwarlal Pranjivandiis 

Parckh (Con.) 

61. Borsad North: Shivabhai Ashablvai 

Patel (Con.) 

62. Borsad South: Madhavsinh I’ulsinh 

Solanki (Con.) 

63. Botad: Chhaganbliai Laljibhai 

Gopani (Con.) 

64. Brah/napuri: Miiiliarirao Krishna- 

rav> NagriK'ti (Con.) 

65. Brah/napuri (R): Govind Bijaji 

Mcsrain (C'on.) 

66. Broach: Bhupendrabhai Bapalal 

Modi (MG.1V) 

67. Biddana: Snit. Indirabai Ramrao 

Kotanikar (Ccm.) 

68 Bulsar: CiOf>‘dji Dahyabhai Desai 
(C’on ) 

69. Bulsar (R) : Naranbhai Madhav- 

bhai Rathod (Con.) 

70. Byculla: Bapiiiao Dhondiba 

Jagtap (CIP) 

71. Bvcutla (R)' Paljibhai Hamabhai 

Borieha (SCF) 

72. C'amhav: Hussein Yawar Najme 

Sani (Con.) 

73. Chalisgao/i: Rajaram Bhila 

Son a wane tPSP) 

74. Chanasina: Rliodabhai Shivabhai 

Patel (MGJP) 

75. Chanda: LaMuanrao Krishnaji 

Wasekar (Con.) 

76. Clmmigad: Narsing Bhujang 

Patil Hnd.) 

77. Cha/ulur: Pundalik Balkrishna 

Chore (Con.) 

78 Chc/uhur: Indravadanrai Man- 

mohanrai Oza (Con.) 

79. Chhota Udepur: Bhagwanbhai 

Ranchhod Patel (Con.) 

80. Chhota Udepur (R): Bhaijibhai Gar- 

bad Tadavi (Con.) 

v81. Chikhli {Biddami): Namdeo Punjaji 
Pawar (Con.) 


82. Chikhli {Surat) {R) : Sml. Shantaben 
* Kalidas Patel (Con.) 

83. Chiplun: Shankar Ganu 

Tambitkar (CPI) 

84. Chiplun {R): Gangaram Bhikaji 

Kambalc (SCF) 

85. Chorusi: Smt. Kikibcn Bhatl 

(Con.) 

86. ( olaha: Kalarani Shankar Dharia 

(Con.) 

87. Dahhoi : Amhalal Chliolalal Shah 

(Con.) 

88. Dadar: Trimbakrao Ramchandra 

Naravanc (Con.) 

89. Dahanu : Shamrao Ramchandra 

Paid (Con.) 

90. Dahanu { R) : Shantu Devu 

i hakaria (Con.) 

91 Dangs: Naranbhai Lashabhai 

Patel (Ind.) 

92. Dapoli: Ihirsliottarn Vasudev 

Mandlik (PSP) 

93. Dariapur Kazipuf : Mohanlal 

PopaMal Vyas (Con.) 

94. Darwha: Dcorao Slnoram Patil 

(Ind ) 

95. Darvopnr: Nar<\>an Utlamrao 

De-hnuikh (Con.) 

96. Davvapuf {R): Kisanrao Na- 

rayan Rhandare (Con.) 

97. Dask/'oi: Chnotala Narandas 

Patel (MGJP) 

98. Deesa: Pupatlal Muishankcr 

Joshi (C’on.) 

99. Deesa {R): Cianianbhai Nanji 

Parmar (Con.) 

100. Dchgani: Chaturbhai Mangalbhai 

Amin (MGJP) 

101. Dcogad: Jagannath Ramkrishna 

Tawadc (PWP) 

102. Dhandhuka: Dwarkadas Amritlal 

Patel (MGJP) 

103. Dhara/npur: Rama Bulu Jadav 

(PSP) 

104. Dharnmhad: Sliankarrao Bhaorao 

Chaldean (C'on.) 

105. Dhohi Talao: Railasnarayan 

Shivanarayan Narola (Con.) 

106. Dholka: Mancklal Chunilal Shah 

(Con.) 

107. Dhoraji: Bhagwanji Bhanji 

Patel (Con.) 

108. Dhrangudhra: Bhiipatbhai Vrijlal 

De^ai (Con.) 

109. Dhulia North: Chudaman Ananda 

Raundale (Con.) 

110. Dhulia South: Ramdas Bhagwan 

Chaiidhari (CPI) 

111. Digms: Madhorao Baburao 

Mahindre (Con.) 

112. Dindori: F'akirrao Sakharam 

Daokhar (CPI) 

113. Dindori {R): Ramda.s Pandu BaguJ 

(CPI) 

114. Dohad: Jaysing Mansing S.olanki 

(Con.) 

115. Dongri: Abdul Radar Mohiuddin 

Hafizka (Con.) 

116. Dwarka: Bhudarji Dosabhai 

Meshwania (Con > 

117. Ellis Bridge : Ga npi- ram Gokaldas 

Patel (MGJP) 
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118. Erandol: Sitaiaiii llirachand 

Biila (Con.) t 

119. Gadhinglaj: Dnyanuao Sant a ram 

Narvckar (PWPj 

120. Ganf^akhed: Sakharam Ciopalaiao 

Nakliatc (Con.) 

121. Ganf*nk hcd {R)\ N amtloo Dcvji 

Pagare (Con.) 

122. Gungapur: Smt. Karuna Chundia- 

gnpla Choudliary (CPI) 

123. Grorui. IJmbaji Muklaji 

I*ansambal (Con.) 

124. Gigauni: Praliiad Kcsha\ Aire 

(ind.) 

125. Godhra: Pralapsing Mousing 

(C'on.) 

126. Goniattpii* : Shampiasad RiipNhan- 

kci Vasavda (Con.) 

127. Gomatipni (/?): Jesingji CiONind- 

bli.n r\um.ir (Con.) 

128. Gondui: Manoharbii.ii Babaibliai 

Pa lei (C’on ) 

129. Gi^rcgaoii. Purania! niiainubhau 

KahangJale (I*SP) 

130. Guhugm : Dattalrav Ycsiiwant 

Vilankar (JS) 

131. Hitdguon. Sml. Anian.ibai 

Jaovantiao (C’on ) 

132. flalol: Vijavsinhii Uhaiasisinlip 

CliaiilKin (C‘on ) ! 

133. JJafvdd: Iranibaklal Mol^.nlal , 

l)av(. (C'on ) I 

134. Iljtkanwiglv Santas am Sakhaiain ; 

Piitil (Ind ) i 

135. Ilatkananrlc (R): IXulasah.cb 

Maihairao Sinike (SC’1'1 

136. Havdr ICaan D.isliataih I npe 

(PSP) 

137. iiavdi iR): Piirusliollain M iitand- 

lao Cdiosvie (Ind ) j 

138. liiuganghat . Kcshacntio Motn.ini 

Zade (Con ) 

139. Hifigolr. Habinao Kondji Paul ; 

(CVon ) I 

140. Hingoh i R) . Surajmal Narayn I 

Cdioadbaj) (Con.) | 

141. Idcn \ Vadal.d Picinehaiu! NKliUi ' 

(C on ) 

142. hkn do ( io\ mi !l’>haj Man sSaai 

Bhainblan (C’on.) 

143. Igatpuii: Puiijaji La,\inan i 

Govardhane (C"Pi) | 

144. Indaput \ Shankain»o B.ijiiao Paid j 

(C:on ) ; 

145. Jalamh: Vilhal Sadaslnv Umaikai i 

(Con.) 

146. Julgaon. Sadashis N.iiavin 

Bhalerao (C4>l) 

147. Ja/ntr llustomji Bt./onji Jalna- 

wala (Con ) 

148. Jalna (R): Dhondiraj Ganpatrao 

(Con.) 

149. Jamalpw : Karim Rahmanjj 

Chhipa (Con.) 

150. ^Jcuvjodhpur: Nanji nevji Sinojia 

(Con.) 

151. Jamhusav: Chhotubiuii Makan- 

bhai Patel (C?on.) 

152. Jamnagar: Smt. Manjulaben 

Jayantdal Dave (Con.) 

153. Jamner Gajananrao Raghunathrao 

Gari;l (PSP) 


154. Jaoh: Krishnamo Haribhau 

I a fade (Ind.) 

155. Jasdan: Akbiiiali Aniiji Jasdanwala 

(Con.) 

156. Jath: Vijaysmharo Ramiao 

Dalle (Con ) 

157. Jawhar: 1. B. Mukane (Con.) 

158. Jet pur: Gajanan Bhavanishankar 

Joshi (CAm.) 

159. Jliugdia: Dalpatbhai Amarsinh 

Vasawa (Con.) 

160. Jhalod: Narsinhbhai Kanjibhai 

Hathda (Con.) 

161- Jinfitr: Wamanrao Anandrao 
Nayak (Con.) 

162. Jodia: Kantilal Piemchand Shah 

(Con.) 

163. Junagadh: Smi. Pushpaben .lanatdan 

Mehta (Con.) 

164. Junnar: Shivap Mahadii Kale 

(PSP) 

165. Kadi: C'hhotalai Maganlal Patel 

(MC’.JP) 

166 Kagal: Smt Vinialabai Vasant 
Bagal (Ind.) 

167. Kutj: Ramlingswann Mahaling- 
swann (Con ) 

1()8. Kaif I/O. Cio\nidrao Keroji 

Ciaikwad (C on ) 

169. Kan a: Rainanlal Nagiibhai Patel 
(MGJP) 

170 Kiiluni, Sint. I.uabai M.insnig 

(C’on.) 

171 Ka/an} (A'), Revappa Kiisima 

Mane (C’on.) 

172 Kahueshwar. Shesluao Kiishnaiao 

VVankhedc (C.'on.) 

173. KaloL Shankaip Mi‘LMn)i Thakai - 

da (MCCIP) 

174. Kalupu) , .).i^a^uI,‘! Giielabhai 

Dalai (MLkMO 

175. Kahan. Kiishnaia(> NvU iy.in 

Dhniiip (PWP) 

176. Kanircp Pa ibhubliai Dhanabhai 

Patel (C’on ) 

177. KankavJi: Bl.askas Balkrishna 

Savvant (PWP) 

178. Kankrcj: Shantilal Sariipchand 

.Shvih ((’on ) 

179 Kannad: Balunao .Manikrao P.atd 

(C.’on.) 

180 Kapadwanj. Naijnoas Vadikd 

Gandhi (MCiJP) 

181. Karad Norf/i . Yasl)vantrao BaKant- 

iMo Chavan (Con) 

182. Karad South. Yeshw.intrao Jijaba 

Moinle (Con.) 

183. Karjan : SnU. Mam ben Chandu- 

bhai Patel (C7on.) 

184. Kasha Pah: Vishnu Datlatra}' 

Chitale (CPI) 

185. Katol: Shankarrao Daulatrao 

Gedam (C'on.) 

186. Kclapitr: Trimbak Dattairaya 

De.shmukh (C’on.) 

187. Khadia: Brahmakuniar Ranchhod- 

lal Bhatt (MGJP) 

188. Khamgaon: Govinddas Ralanlal 

Bhatia (Con.) 

189. Khandhar: Kcshaviao Dhondge 

(PWP) 
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’J9(). Khatav: Kcshav Shankar Patil 
(PSP) 

191. Khed {Poona Df,): Taiachand 

Hirachand Wadgaonkar (PSP) 
i9.^. Khcd {Ratnci^in D{.)\ Jagannalh 
Shiv I am Patnc (SCP) 

19.^. Khcrahr Natwailai Maganlal 
Paid (MGJP) 

194. Kinwat: Uliam Baliram Rathod 

((on.) 

195. Kolhapto : Pandurang Bapurao 

Salokhc (PWP) 

196. Konpaon: Vishwasiao Viihalrao 

Mane (Con.) 

197. Kiimhhavwada: Bhanushankcr 

Manchharam Vagnik (Con.) 

198. Kiatdla: Amulakhrai Khushalcliand 

Khimani (Con.) 

199. Kunkavav: Dc\stbhai Nanjibhat 

Paid (Con ) 

200. Kunkavav (R): lapubhai Priigji 

Vaghela (Con.) 

201. Karla: Smt. Anjanabai Narhar 

Magar (Con.) 

202. Kutiyana: Mathiiradas Gordhandas 

Bhupta (Con.) 

203. Laaja: Shashishckar Kashinalh 

Athalc (Ind.) 

204. Lathi: Smt. Sumitraben Hari- 

prasad Bhatt (Con.) 

205. Latur: Keshavrao Sitaram Sona- 

wanc (Con.) 

206. Limkheda: Virsinghbhai Kanjibhaj 

Nisarta (Con.) 

207. Lunawada: Shivprasad Bapulal 

Bhatt (MGJP) 

208. Madha: Namdeo Mahadeo .(agtap 

(Con.) 

209. Madha {R): CJanpat Laxman 

Sonavane (Con.) 

210. Mahad: Digamfoar Vinayak 

Purohit (PSP) 

211. Mahahxmi : H om i J eh a ngir T ale- 

yarkhan (Con.) 

212. Mahim: l\ M. Pinto (PSP) 

213. Mahuva: Jaswantrai Naniibhai 

Mehta (PSP) 

214. Malegaon: Haroon Ahmed Ansari 

(PSP) 

215. Malta: Kanji Kachara Mhori 

(Con.) 

216. Malkapur: Bhiku Fakira Shelki 

(Con.) 

217. Matsiras: Shankarrao Narayan- 

rao Mobile (Con.) 

218. Malwan: Shridhar Balkrishna 

Manjrekar (JS) 

219. Mandvi (Greater Bombay Dt.): 

Salcbhai Abdul Kadar (Con.) 

220. Mandavi (Kutch Dt.): Jumakhlal 

Lakhmichand (Con.) 

221. Mangaon: Surendranath Govind 

Tipnis (PSP) 

222. Mangaon (R): Tanaji Ganpat 

Gaikwad (Ind.) 

223. Mangrol (Sorath Dt,): Ramji 

Parbat Vikani (Con.) 

224. Mangrol (R): Haribhai Rana« 

bhai Bhaskar (Con.) 

225. Mangrol (Surat Dt.): Hitendra 

Kanaiyalal Desai (Con.) 

226. Mangrulpir: S. G. Misal-(Con,) 


227. Manjlegaon: Safdar Ali Sujatali 

^Con.) 

228. Matar: Madhavlal Bhailal Shah 

(Con.) 

229. Maiunga: Matlhavrao Ganpatrao 

Mane (PSP) 

230. Matunga (R): Jagannath Ganpal- 

rao Bhalankar (SCF) 

231. Maval: Ramchandra Ka*shinath 

Mhalgi (JS) 

232. Mazgaon: Vacant 

233. Wehkar: Shankarrao Vithalrao 

Deshmiikh (Con.) 

234. Sfehkar (/?): Tulsirain Rodu 

Kakkal (SCb) 

235. Mehsano: Popatlal Gulabdas 

Patd (MGJP) 

236. "^fclghat: Smt. Kokilabai Jagan- 

nath Gawandc (Con.» 

237. Mtraj: Gundii Davhrath Patil 

(Con.) 

238. ^^orsi: Smi. Mirab<ii Anandrao 

Solao (Con.) 

239. Morvi: GokaUlas Dosabhai Par- 

mar (Con.) 

240. Mitrbad: Shantaram Balkrishna 

Thakarc (PWP) 

241. i\ftntajapur: Smt. Kusum 

Wamanrao Korpe (Con.) 

242. Murtajapur (R): Dagadu Zangoji 

Palaspagar (C'on.) 

243. Kadiad North: Ude^inh Virsinh 

Vadodia (Con.) 

244. Nadiad South: Mahendrabhai 

Gopaldas Dcsai (MGJP) 

245. Nagpada: Vishvanath Rajarina 

Tulla (Con ) 

246. Nagpur: Aidhcndu Bhushan 

Hemendrakumar Bardhan 

(CPJ) 

247. Nagpur (R): J^iinjabrao Flukam 

Shambharkar (SCF) 

248. Nagpur /: Madangopal Jodhraj 

Agrawal (Con.) 

i 249. Nagpur II: l^indayal Nandram 

! Gupta (Con.) 

! 250. Nanded: Viihalrao Devidasrao 

Oeshpandc (CPI) 

251. Natidgaon: Bhausaheb Sakliaram 

Hiray (Con.) 

252. Nandod (R) : Dalpat Buebar 

Bhil (Con.) 

253. Nasik: Vithalrao Ganpatrao 

Hande (PWP) 

254. Nasik (R): S. L. Kamble (SCF) 

255. Nasvadi (R): Gordhan Chippa 

Bhil (Con.) 

256. Navsari: Lalloobhai Makanji 

Patel (Con.) 

257. Navsari (R): Bhanabhai Dahyabhai 

Rathod (Con.) 

258. Nawapur (R): Abhramji Dongar- 

sing Chaudhari (Con.) 

259. Nilanga: Shripatrao Gyanurao 

(PWP) 

260. Niphad: Deoram Sayaji Wagh 

(CPI) 

261. North Sholapur: Smt. Nirmala 

Raje Vijaysinh Bhosale (Con.) 

262. Omerga: VishwambhJjprao Namdeo 

Haralkar (Con.) 
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263. Osmanahad: IJdhavrao Sahcbiao 

Patil (PWP) ' 

264. Pacliora: Onkar Narayan Wagh 

(PSP) 

265. Padra: .laswantlal Sobhag^achand 

Shah (Con.) 

266. Paithan: Vcnkatrao Jadhav 

(Con.) 

267. Palanpiir: Galbabhai Nanjibhai 

Patel (Con.) 

268. Palanpin (R): Dimgarbhai Bhag- 

wanbliai f\irmar (Con.) 

26‘). Palghar : Navnitrai Bhogilal 
Shah (PSP) 

270. Palitaira: Smt. Kastwrben Jorsingh 

Indranr (Con.) 

271. Pandhwpur: N.P. Patwardhan 

(Ind.) 

272. Panhala: Babajirao Balasahcb 

Desid (Con.) 

273. Paiivel: Dinkar Balu Patil 

(PWP) 

274. Pcivbhani: Annaii Ramchandia 

Ciavane(PWP) 

275. Panii: Ullam Hirji Patel (PSP) 

276. Pared'. Vyankatesh Appa Shenov 

(PSP) 

277. Parle-AmUwrr. Shantilal IJaiijivan 

Shah (C"'on.) 

278. Parner: Bhaskar I'ukaram AiiU 

(CPI) 

27^>. Parola : Snnivas C'luinilal Mat wadi 
(JS) 

280. Partin '. Bhagwanrao Daulatrao 

Boradc (Con.) 

281. Patau: Chimanial Wadilal Shah 

(Ind.) 

282. Patan {R): l.axnianbhai Shamji- 

bhai Bhankhana (MG.IP) 

283. PataniSatara Di.): Daulatrao Shri- 

patrao Desai (Con.) 

284. Pathardi: Naravan Cianpat Avhad 

(CPJ) 

285. Petr, Vasanlrao Rajaram Raul 

(PWP) 

286. Pen {R): Covind Sonu Kalkaii 

(PWP) 

287. Periad: Manila! Prabhulal Parikh 

(Con.) 

288. Phaltan (/?): Sadashivrao Maruti- 

rao Bandisode (SCF) 

280. Phaltan: Haribhau Vithalrao 

Nimbalkar (CPI) 

290. Poona Canft.: Vithal N. Shivarkar 

(Con.) 

291. Porbandar: Maldevji Mandalikji 

Odedra (Con.) 

292. Prantij: Smt. Ranjanbcn Madhu- 

kumar Vora (Con.) 

293. Purandhan Raghunathrao Anand- 

rao Pawar (PWP) 

294. Pusad: Vasantrao Phulsing Naik 

(Con.) 

295. Pusad (/?): Daulat Laxnian 
• Khadse (Con.) 

296. Radhanagari: Dnyandeo Santaram 

Khandekar (PWP) 

297. Radhanpur: Maneklal Nathalal 

Vakbaria (Con.) 

298. Rahun: Laxmanrao Madhavrao 

Pat|l (Con.) 


299. Rafopin : Prabhat Mahadev 

Kulkarni (PSP) 

300. Rajkot: Jayasukhlal Karshanji 

Shah (Con.) 

301. Rajnla: Sumgbhai Kalubhai Vani 

(C'on.) 

302. Rajura: Ramchandra Ganapati 

Dhotc (( on.) 

303. Ramtek: Narendra Mahipati 

Tidkc (Con.) 

304. Ratnagiri: Atmaiani Vasudev 

Modak (PSP) 

305. Raver: Madhukar Dhanaji 

Choudhan (Con.) 

306. Raver (/?): Keshavrao Raghav 

Wankhede (Con.) 

307. Renapiir: Gangadharappa C 

Chaudhary (Con.) 

308. Roha: Pandurang Ramji Sanap 

(PWP) 

309. Sakoii : Adkii Sonu Paul/agde 

(Con.) 

310. .Suko/i (R): Nasikrao Khanladu 

Tirpudc (Con.) 

311. Sakn: Shankarrao Chinduji 

Bed sc (Ind.) 

312. Sakri {R): Rama .firya Padvi 

(Ind.) 

313. Sanaml: Vardhmanbhai Lalbhai 

Mehta (MGJP) 

314. Sang/neshwai : Arjun Bapuji 

Vicharc (Ind.) 

315. Sangamner: Datta Appaji Desh- 

mukh (Ind.) 

316. Sangantner (R): Narayan Ramji 

Naval i (PSP) 

317. Sangfi: Vasantrao Banduji Patil 

(Con.) 

318. Sangola: Keshavrao Shripatrac^ 

Raul (Con.) 

319. Sangola (RV. Maruti Mahadeo 

Kambalc (Con.) 

320. Santrampnr: Smt. Hiraben 

Lalchandbhai Ninama (Con.) 

321. SaoU: Marolrao Sambashio 

Kannamwar (Con.) 

322. Saoncr: Mohammad Abdula- 

khan Paihan (Con.) 

323. Satara: Vithal Nanasaheb Patil 

(Ind.) 

324. Savli: Jiisbhai Hathibhai Amin 

(Con.) ■ 

325. Savli (A*): Ramchandra Chitta- 

bhai Solanki (Con.) 

326. Sawanuvadi: Smt. Parvati Devi 

Khem Sawant Bhonsle (Ind.) 

327. Sewree: S.G. Patkar (CPI) 

328. Shahada: Vyankat Tanaji Dhobi 

(Con.) 

329. Shahada (A): Chandrasing Dhan- 

ka Bhandari (Con.) 

330. Shahuwadi: Tryambak Sitaram 

Karkhanis (PWP) 

331. Shehra: Dalabhai Raijibhai 

Parmar (Con.) 

332. Sheogaon: Eknath Laxman 

Bhagwat (CPI) 

333. Shirala: Yashwant Chandru 

Patil (PWP) 

334. Shirdi: Bhaskarrao Sadashiv 

Galandc (CPI) 
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3.C^. 

Shirdi iR): Arjun Ciiri Pawar 

(Ind.) 

366. 

336. 

Shirol: Satgonda Revagonda Patil j 
(PSP) ; 

367. 

337. 

Shivajinagar: Jayant Shirdhar 

Tilak (HM) j 

368. 

338. 

Sholapur Citv North: Kesha vial , 
Vecrchand Shah (Con.) ^ 

369. 

339. 

Sholapur City South: Rajaram ; 
Savalaram Dhavale (Con.) 1 

370. 

340. 

Shrigonda: Nawsherwan Navrozji j 

Sat ha (Ind.) j 

371. 

341. 

Shrigonda (R): Ramchandra Dev- | 
kaji Pawar (Ind.) i 

372. 

342. 

Shukrawarpeth: Sndhar Mahadeo 
Joshi (PSP) 

373. 

343. 

Sidhapur : Mafatlal Motilal Patel ^ 
(Con.) ! 

374. 

344. 

Sillod: Nagorao Vishwanalhrao : 

Pathak (Con.) 

375. 

345. 

Sindkheda: Shankar Ciorakh , 

Sonawanc (PSP) i 

376. 

34f). 

Sinnar: Shankar Kondaji Navalc 
(PSP) 

377. 

347. 

Sironcha: Narayansinh Sampatsinh i 
Weakey (PSP) 

378. 

348. 

Sironcha (R) : Vishweshatrao ! 

(Ind.) : 

379. 

349. 

Sirur: Shyamkant Damodai 

More (PSP) 

380. 

350. 

Soninath: llamir Sarman Solonki 
(C'on.) 

381. 

351. 

Songadh: Maviibhai Chiniabhai 

Chaudhari (Con.) 

382. 

352. 

South Sholapw : Shani irappa 

Basappa Basawanti (Con.) 

383. 

353. 

Surat C'lty East: Ishwarlal Ciulab- 
bhai Dcsai (C’on.) 

384. 

354. 

Surat City West: Mohd. Huscin 
Abdul Samad Ciolandaz (C’on.) 

' 385. 

1 

35.C 

Surendranagai . « Raslklal Umed- 
chand Pankh (Con.) 

386. 

356. 

Siu endranagar {R): l^cthabha i 

(ianeshhhai Parniar (Con.) 

■^87. 

3s/ 

J'aluia: Jo- mli Kasulbhai Indium 
(Cop ) 

388. 

>3.S. 

Taloiht C/ . < M'' M 1 ' Padvi 

(»Nr' 

38 ’ 1 . 

359. 

ias^iaun: Cjunpalj Dada Lavl 

(PWP) 

390 

360. 

Thana: Oaltatray Balkrishnu 

Tamlianc (PSP) 

391. 

361. 

Eharad: Dahytilal Manilal Mehta 
(Con.) 

1 392. 

362. 

Thami' Ki^horsinh Chhagusingh 
Gohil (MGJP) 

393. 

363. 

Thasta {R): Khushalbhai Morar- 

394. 


bhai Dave (Con.) 

! 3 ^) 5 . 

1 

364. 

Tirora: Shaligrani Ramratan 


Dixit (Cron.) 

396. 

365. 

Tuljapur: Sahebrao Dadarao 

! 


Hangargekar (Con.) i 

1 397. 


Tumsar: Atx) Malku Makadt 

«(Con.) 

Ulhasnagar: Ncvandram Vishindas 
Gurbani (Con.) 

Umrer: Sadashiv Rajaram Samarth 
(Con.) 

Umrer (/?): Anantram Dayal 

Choudhari (Con.) 

Una: Ratubhai Mulshankar Adani 
(Con.) 

Vagad: Sml. 1 rilochana Ushakanl 
Dholakia (Con.) 

Vagra: Mansinhji Bhasaheb 

Rana (Con.) 

Vaijapur: Machhendranath Ram- 

chandra Jadhav (Ind.) 

Vallahhipnr: Karsanbhai Jeram- 

bhat Bharodia (Con.) 

Vengurla : N a rayan M ahadco 

Chammankar (PSP) 

Vijapur North: Ciangaram Chuni- 
lal Kaval (MCiJP) 

Vijapur South: lk*chardas Hargo- 
vinddas Patel (MCiJP) 

Viratngam: Dilipsinhii Pralap- 

sinhji Desai (MCiJl*) 

Visvadar: Parmananddas Jivan- 

bhai Ka three ha (Con.) 

Vis/wgar: Rarnniklal Trikamlal 

Maniar (MCiJP) 

I ita: Bhagvvaniao Nanascheh 

More (F>WP) 

Vita(R): Piiaiirao 'l’a\apa Madhalc 
(SCD 

Wai: I>tulasiihch Khashei ao 

Jagtap i!nd.) 

H alkeshwar . S,tya)i Laxman 
Si la in (Speaker) 

Walva. Nagnath Ramchandra 

Navakvadi (Ind.) 

Want: Shiidhairao Nathobaii 

Jawaile (Con.) 

Want (R): Katimanlrao Bluijang- 
rao (C’on.) 

Wunkanci : Smt Hiralaxmi 

Kediavlal Shclh (Con.) 

Wutdha: jMahadeo Tukaiani 

Thakrc {Con.) 

\\ urdhaiR)' Shankanao Vithalrao 
Sonawane (Con.) 

Wadiim: Jaisingrao Dinkarrao 

Rajurkar (C’on.) 

Washim {R): Rambhaii Chinkaji 
Salve (Con.) 

Word: Ramchanilra Dhondib.i 

Bhandare (SCP) 

Yawal: Smt. Kamabai Narayan 

Deshpande (C'on.) 

Ycola: Oagii Shankar Kanade 

(PSP) 

Yeotmal: Ramchandra Jagoba 

kadu (Con.) 

Nominated: Norman R. Ferguson 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Chairman: Bhogilal Dhirajlal Lala Deputy Speaker: Kw. Jethi T. Sipahimalani 


1. 

Smt. A.C. Shah 

Legislative 

54. 

Dcvji Rattansey 

Local 

2. 

A.C.P. Rcbcllo 

Assembly 

55. 

D.F. Shaw* 

Authorities 

3. 

A.N. Patil 

56. 

D.K. Mehta 


4. 

A.R. Bhat 


57. 

D.N. Trivedi* 


5. 

B.D. Suryavanshi 


58. 

G.B. Mehta 

»> 

6. 

Smt. B.M. Parekh 


59. 

G.D. Mali 


7. 

B.P. Badavc^ 


60. 

G.N. Koli 


8. 

B.R. Patel* 


61. 

G.R. Thete 


9. 

B.V. Shendc 


62. 

H.V. Kotccha 


10. 

C.C. Mehta 


63. 

LB. Deshmukh* 


IL 

CK. Shah* 


64. 

J.H. Giramc* 


12. 

C.N. Bhadlavala* 


65. 

J.H. .law’ade 


13. 

D. Amm 


66, 

K.R. Patil* 


14. 

Smt. D.P. Sanghavi* 


67. 

L.C. Diwanji 


15. 

G.ll.W. Momin 


68. 

L.D. Acharya 


16. 

G.M. Nalavade 


69. 

M.B. Ciaikwad 


17. 

H.B. Bhidc* 


70. 

M.B. Patel 


18. 

H.D. Awodc 


71. 

P.B. P.itwari* 


19. 

Smt. J.B. Shukla 


72. 

P.P. Naik 


20. 

J.N. Korpe* 


73. 

R.N. Balbudhc 


21. 

K.H. Thacker^ 


74. 

S.K. Galwankar 


22. 

K.M. Agaiwal 


75. 

S. K M. Mehta 

f * 

23. 

K.M. Veer* 


76. 

V.B. Deshmukh’* 


24. 

L.K. Manuir* 


77. 

V.R. Parashai* 

»» 

25. 

Smt. M.A. Nagori 


78. 

W.G. Yardi 


26. 

Smt. M.R. Sarnaik 


79. 

A.S. Sthalekar 

Graduates 

27. 

M.S. Alshi 


80. 

B.S. Vyas* 

i> 

28. 

Mohmed Taher Habib 


81. 

D.C. Shukla 

39 

29.* 

Nemicliand Kisandas 


82. 

D.D. Karve* 

99 

30! 

Panditrao 


83. 

M.B. Harris 

9i 

31, 

P.V, Gadgil* 

»> 

84. 

M.D. Patel 

99 

32. 

R.P. Samarth 


85. 

P.N. Rhode 

99 

33. 

R.S. Bhatt 

>» 

86. 

V.D. Sathaye* 

99 

34 

S.A. Pathan* 


87. 

V.M. Suhhedar 

»* 

35. 

S.L. Benadikar 


88. 

D.H. Sahasrabuddhc 

Teachers 

36. 

S.M. Dahanukar 

»» 

89. 

D.V. Deshgande 

»» 

37. 

S.M. Thoral 

»» 

90. 

L.N. Chhapekar 

99 

38. 

S.S. Agaiwal 


91. 

M.N. Kale 

99 

39. 

Tilawant All* 


92. 

M.V. Donde* 

99 

40. 

V.G. Phatak 

>> 

93. 

R.M. Dave 

99 

41. 

V.M. Madliavrao 


94. 

S.I.. Ogale 

99 


Katneshwarkar 


95. 

S.R Londhe* 

99 

42. 

V.S. Page* 

»» 

96. 

T.S. Thakorc* 

99 

Nominated 

43. 

Abdul Rahamankhan 

Local 

97. 

B.P. Rawat* 


Mohamed Yusuf khan 

Authorities 

98. 

D.S. Sodhi 

»> 

44. 

B.A. Oalal* 


99. 

G.D. Ambekar* 

99 

45. 

B.D. Lala 


100. 

H.D. Trivedi 

99 

46. 

B.D. Shukla 

»» 

101. 

Ku. J.T. Sipahimalani 

99 

47. 

B. Narsingrao 

»» 

102. 

K.A. Hamicd 

99 

48. 

C.C. Bhatt 

»» 

103. 

Leo Rodrigues 

99 

49. 

C.D. Barfivala* 

»» 

104. 

M.P. Desai* 

99 

50. 

C M. Patel 

«> 

105. 

P.S. Dhok 

99 

51. 

C.N. Bajpai 


106. 

Ratanlal Mohanlal* 

99 

52. 

C.P. Meta* 

>> 

107, 

Smt. S.J. Kulakrni 

*9 

53. 

D.B. Agarwal* 

»> 

108. 

Smt. S. Paranjape 

99 


*36 members whose names are marked with an asterisk (*) retire on Aptil 24,1960. 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMEIST OF BOMBAY* 
(On Revenue Account) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 



Union Excise Duties 

1,498-26 

15,14-18 

Taxes on Income other than corporation lax 

1,255-96 

13,36-08 

Estate duty 

41-34 

52-25 

Taxes on railway fares . . 

1,77-29 

2,06-10 

l.and revenue (net) 

1,289-86 

12,35-49 

State excise duties 

89-80 

80-54 

Stamps . 

5,68-41 

6,50-22 

Forest 

5,57-45 

6,74-02 

Registration . . . . 

53-49 

55-90 

Taxes on vehicles 

5,80-24 

6,75-25 

Sales Tax 

3,078-89 

36,50-00 

Other taxes and duties 

1.015-62 

10,93 22 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 

1,03-84 

1,05-55 

(net) 



Debt services 

6,41 -49 

6,99-09 

Civil administration 

16,22-35 

18,40-35 

Civil works and miscellaneous public improvements 

3,85-27 

3,98-33 

(net) 



Miscellaneous (net) 

.3,76-01 

3,76-48 

Contributions and miscellaneous adjustments between 

1,65-19 

90-24 

Central and State Governments. 



Community Development Projects, NES and Local 

1,69-20 

2,67-50 

development works. 



Extraordinary 

3-78 

5-23 

GRAND TOTAL- REVENUE RECEIPTS 

136,73-74 

150,06-02 

Ri:Vl^NUE EXPENDITURE 



Direct Demands on the Revenue 

15,68-55 

16,98-09 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment, 

3,64-68 

3,89-09 

and Drainage Works. 



Debt Services (net) 

11,32-63 

13,74-31 

General Administration 

9,03-63 

9,38-34 

Administration of Ju.sticc 

2,72-66 

2,84-27 

Jails 

1,19-22 

1,24-06 

Police 

13,28-50 

14,27-13 

Ports and Pilotage 

79-84 

92-71 

Dangs District 

76-91 

79-88 

Scicntitic Departments 

21-36 

17-37 

Education 

25,05-21 

26,57-86 

Medical 

8,39-09 

7,55-40 

Public Health 

3,25-64 

4,10-00 

Agriculture 

i 4,11-82 

3,67-75 

Animal Husbandry 

1,50-16 

1,45-13 

Co-operation . . . . 

1 2,26-42 

2,83-31 

Industries and Supplies 

2,42-87 

2,71-57 

Miscellaneous Departments 

5,91-31 

7,28-46 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improvements . . 

8,62-19 

7,73-35 

Electricity Schemes 

-72 

0-73 

Miscellaneous 

14,35-14 

15,92-05 

Extraordinary, including Community Projects, NES, 
and Local Development Works. 

3,13-43 

5,88-27 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON REVENUE 

137,71-98 

149,99-13 

ACCOUNT 



SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(~^) 98-24 

^ (+) 6-89 


♦Revised estimates for 1959-60 are not available* 
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JAIV^U AND KASHMIR 


Area: 86»024 sq. piiles Population: 44,10,000 Capital: Srinagar 

Principal languages: Kashmiri, Dogri, Urdu 


Sadar-i-Riyasat: Yuvraj Karan Singh 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 

Bakshi Gulain Mohammad 


S.L. Saraf 


D N. Mahajan 


Ci.M. Rajpon 
Chuni Lai Kotwal 


Sliams-ud-Din . . 


Ministers of State 
Harbans Singh Azad . . 

Ghulani Nabi Wani Sogami 

Abdul Gani Trali 

Kushak Bakula . . 

Amar Nath Sharma 
Bhagat Chhajuram 


Portfolios 

Prime Minister, General Administration, Services. 
Cabinet, Civil Secretariat, Finance, Budget. 
Planning, Statistics, Law and Order, Police, 
Militia, Civil Liaison, Information, Publicity. 
Stationery and Printing. 

Industrial Administration, Industries including Cot- 
tage Industries, Sericulture and Silk Weaving, 
Government Woollen Mills, Emporia and Central 
Market, Forest Industries including Joinery Mills, 
Drug Manufacture, Banking including Jammu 
and Kashmir Bank, Labour Administration and 
Liibour Organisation, Trade (^nnmissioncr, Delhi 
and Trade Agencies. 

Law and Judiciary, Franchise and Legislation, Lam' 
Revenue and Land Records, Relief, Rehabilitation 
and Evacuee Property, Jurisdictional Jagirs, Debt 
Conciliation Boards, Compassionate Fund Board, 
Charitable and Religious Institutions and Endow- 
ments. 

Health, Sanatoria, Jails, rourism and General 
Records. 

Roads and Buildings, Irrigation, Housing, Water 
Supply, Jammu and Kashmir Provinces and 
Power. 

Agriculture and Horticulture, Dehat Sudhar (C.P 
and N.E.S.), Animal Husbandry, Sheep and C-fittle 
breeding including Dairy I arms, (’o-operation 
and Rakhs and Farms. 

Rductition, Libraries, Research and Publicalioiw 
and N.C.C. 

Forests, Game Preservation, Fisheries and Recep- 
tion and Tawaza. 

Food, Supplies and Price Control, Centiai Purchases 
and Stores and Transport. 

Ladakh Affairs. 

Local Self-Government. 

Social Welfare. 


Chief Secretary 
Ghulam Ahmed 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR HIGH COURT 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 
Advocate-General 


Chairman . . 
Members . , • . . 


. . J.N. Wazir 
. . M. Fazl Ali, K.V.G. Nair 
, . Jaswant Singh 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
. . Yadunath Singh 

.. Ghulam Mohammad, Uday Chand, A.H. Durrani 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


• Speaker : Asadullah Mir Deputy Speaker ; Mohd. Ayub Khan 


1 . Akhnoor : Sahdev Singh (PP) 4. Anantnag : Shams-ud-Din (NC) 

2. Akhnoor-Chhamb (R) : Sat Dev (PP) 5. Arnas : Mohammad Ayub Khan (NCt 

3. Amirakadal : Sham Lai Saraf (NC) 6. Badgam : Syed Ali Shah (NQ 

♦National Conference (NC); Democratic National Conference (DNC) and Praja 
• Parishad (Pp. 
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7. Bandipora Gurez: KabirKhan(NO 

8. Barmulla: Harbans Singh Azad (NC) 

9. Basohli: Mahesh Chand (PP) 

10. Benia'. Abdul Qadoos Azad (NC) 

1 1 . Bhaderwah: Chuni Lai Kotwal (NC) 

J2. Bhalesa-Bimjwah: Abdul Gani 

Goni (NC) 

13. Billawar: R.C. Khajuria (NCD 

14. Bishna-Samba: Ram Piara Saraf 

(DNO 

15. Bishna- Samba (R) ; Nahcr Singh i 

(DNC) 1 

16. Charai-Sharif: Abdul Oayum (NC) ; 

1 7. Dachnpora’.GhuVdm Ahmed Mir(NC) i 

18. Darpal: Mohammad Iqbal (NC) ! 

19. Devsan Abdul Aziz (NC) | 

20. Doda: Ghulam Ahmed Dev (NC) i 

21. Dora: Mir Qasim (DNC) ! 

22. Darhgam: Ghulam Mohammad i 

Mil (DNC) i 

23. ■ Moliammad Sultan (NC) ; 

24. Ghulam Ahmed Soft (NC) 

25. liahakadal: D.P. Dhar (DNC) 

26. Hamal: Ghulam Rasool Kar(DNC) j 

27. Uandwanr. Ghulam QacUr Masala ! 

(NC) I 

28. llazrathal'. Mohammad Yehyah | 

Sidiqi (NC) 1 

29. Jammu City (A^orih): Prem Nath | 

Dogra (PP) I 

.30. Jammu City (South): Ram Chand j 
Mahajan (NO I 

Jammu 7)7j. 9//: Rajindcr Singh (PP) | 

32. Jammu Tehsil {R): Milkhi Ram ! 

(Harijan Mandal) | 

33. Jasmerfrarh : G.L. Dogra (DNC) | 

34. Kantian: Mian Nazam-ud-Din (NC) i 

35. Karf^il: Aga Syed Ibrahim Shah ' 

(NC) 

36. Karnah: Mohammad Yunis (NC) 

37. Kathua: Piar Singh (NC) j 

38. Khansahih: Abdul Rchman Mir ; 

Rahat (NC) | 

39. Khanyar: Abdul Rehman Butt (NC) I 


40. Kfiorepora: Noor Din Dar (NC) 

41. Kishtwar: Mir Badshah (DNC) 

42. Kothar: Manohar Kaul (NC) 

43. Kulgam'. Abdul Kabir (NC) 

44- Lander Tikri: Moti Ram Baigra 
(DNC) 

45. Loiab: Ghulam Nabi Wani (NC) 

46. Leh: Kushak Bakula (NC) 

47. Magam: Ghulam Mohaitimad 

Wani (NC) 

48. Mendhar: Pir Jamait Ali Shah (NC> 

49. Nandi: Ghulam Ahmed (NC) 

50. Nanaw: Ghulam Massan Khan(NC) 

51 . Nawshera: Krishen Dev Sethi (DNC) 

52. Nowbung: Syed Hussain (DNO 

53. J^amporc: Ghulam Jilani (NC) 

54. Rattan: Ghulam Mohammad 

Butt .lalib (NC) 

55- Poonch: Ghulam Ahmed (NC) 

56. Pulwama: Sona Ullah Sheikh (NC) 

57. Ramban: Asadullah Mir 

(Speaker) 

58. Rajmiri: Abdul Azi/ Shawl (NC) 

59. Rajpora: GImlam Mohammed 

Raipuri (N(^) 

60. Rarnhul: (Jhulam Mohammed 

Wani (N(') 

61. Ramnagar: Horn Ra] Jandial (NO 

62. Ria'u: Rcshi Kesh (NC) 

63. R.S. Pura: Kulbir Singh (NO 

64. RS.PuraiR): Chaijii Ram (NC) 

65. Safa Kadal: Bakshi Ghulam 

IVIohammad (NO 

66. Samba: Sagar Singh (NC) 

67. Saniwara: Abdul Khaliq Bhutt (NQ 

68. Abdul Majid Bandery(NC) 

69. Sopore: Abdul Gani Malik (NO 

70. Tangarnarg : M ohammad Akbar ( NC) 

71. Tankipora: Ghulam Mohammad 

Sadiq (DNC) 

72. Tral: Abdul Ghani Trali (NC) 

73. Udhampitr: Amar NathSharma(NC) 

74. Uri: Mohammad Afzal Khan (NC) 

75. Zadibal: Vacant 


.lAMMUAND KASHMIR 
Chairman: Shiv Narayan Fotedar 


1. Amar Chand Legislative 

Assembly 

2. Chela Singh ♦, 

3. Ganga Ram 

4. Gulain Hussain 

5. Gulam Mohi-ud-din 

Khan 

6. Gulam Mustafa Tak „ 

7. Habib Ullah 

8. Haji Safdar Ali 

9. Mansukh Rai „ 

10. Mohammad Anwar 

11. Mohammad Moqbool 

Mahjoo 

12. Mohan Singh 

13. Om Prakash Mehta 

14. Peer Ghayas-ud-Din 

1 5. Peer Ghulam Moham- „ 

mad Masudi 

16. Ram Krishan „ 

17. Rattan Singh 

18. Sanam Wangal „ 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Deputy Chairman: Ghayas-ud-I3in 


19. 

Sheikh Ghulam Rasul 

Legislative 

Assembly 

20. 

Shiv Narayan Fotedar 


21. 

Bcli Ram 


22. 

Ahsan Mir 

Local 

Authorities 

23. 

Buaditamal 


24. 

Dina Nath Mahajan 


25. 

Ghulam Mohammad 



Pampori 


26. 

Mukhtar Ahmed 


27. 

Shiv Singh 


28. 

Syed Nazir Hussain 



Samnani 


29. 

Dina Nath Kaul 

Teachers 

30. 

G.R. Azad 

»« 

31. 

G.R. Renzu 

Nominated 

32. 

Jatinder Dev 


33. 

Madan Lai 

>> 

34. 

Mir Alam 


35. 

Mohammad Shall 


36. 

R.N. Chopra 
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BUOfa i ()1 niK GOVJCRNMKNTOF.IAMiMl' ANI> KASHMIR 
(On Revenue Account) 

(in lnkl\s of r.ipocs) 


1 

Buduet 

Rcviscil ; 

Budget 

' 

Lstimatcs 

F>hmaie^ ; 

t siimates 


1959-60 

I9S9-60 . 

1 '160^61 

RKVENUi: RKC KIP IS 

i 

i 

i 

1 


Union Excise* OutK'' 

I, ox -4? ! 

1,21 '41 j 

1,23-35 

Taxes on Income oilier than ( orporaiion 


1 


Tax ... 

MS S4 1 

S3-61 1 

84-41 

Land Revenue (lie i) 

69-24 : 

71-52 1 

69-47 

Slide Excise Du! les 

20 *00 , 

20-00 

40- 00 

Slumps 

12-50 1 

i4-o; i 

15-00 

[ orest 

.L08-97 i 

2 07-40 1 

2.52 -3-'- 

Registration 

4-17 

5-52 

5-02 

^[axes on Vcliicles 

7 • 80 

9-80 ‘ 

10-30 

Sales Tax . ... 

10 '50 

14-25 . 

25- 00 

Other Taxes and l>iiiu s 

9-50 

2-75 ; 

5-00 

Irrigation, Navigaliun, I mhankmenl .ind 

16-51 

19 95 i 

17-69 

Drainau.<’ Work:, (lut) 




Debt Services 

; 1 ■ M) 

11 -05 ! 

10-17 

C ivil Adniinistrahon 

92 ‘.L2 

99 -.20 

1.58 27 

(dvil Works aiiv! Mr>i.el!an‘'ous Public 

(.3.2-68 

2,64-61 j 

2,63 66 

Improvements (nen 




iVliscdlaneoLis (nei) . 

.^4-98 

44-64 i 

1 47 37 

Cirants-in-aid from C entral Ciovernmcnt 

2 00 05 

2,00-15 , 

2 00-15 

Communitv LX VLlopment iTojeels, Nl S, 

“^1 54 1 

.TV 01 1 

41-74 

and Local Dcvrlopmenl W(»iks 


1 

1 


C*RAND lOlAL-l^' \ 1 NUl- R| C' IP IS . 

i: 6S-39 

: \ 

16,69 ns 

Ki: VKNt'E LXPl M>ri 1 KL 


• 1 


I’)ircct Demands on the Kc\enue 

1.25-98 

11 

1 1.28 26 

Revenue Account of Imgalion, Naviga- . 

46-59 

52-71 

. 47-89 

lion, Irmbanis'tii III and Drainage I 




Works 




Debt Services (neO . . . ; 

80-00 

79 S’? 

! 79-48 

Cicneral AdminisiralKin 

56-65 

^5 96 

' 58 - ^ 1 

Administr.dion ol lust ice 

11-73 

11-78 

15 1? 

.lads 

6-51 

6-41 

6-28 

Police 

77-15 

71-37 

81 -22 

Scientific Depart menls 

-93 


-26 

Education 

1,75-01 

77-46 

1,94-63 

Medical 

72-28 

67 96 

85-12 

Public Health. . . 

9-61 

8-95 

26-54 

Agriculture . ! 

23-18 

25 -34 

i 40-86 

Animal Husbandly . | 

21-71 

19-07 

1 23-54 

Co-operation 

14-65 

1351 

I 13-62 

Industries 

8-69 

i 7-82 

1 23-65 

Miscellaneous Departments .. ■ 

24-79 

1 25-25 

42-53 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public | 

73-88 

2,42-24 

2,17-92 

Improvemonts. 




MiscelEtncous 

1,51-93 

1,84-78 

1,99-35 

Extraordinary, including Community 

88-97 

; 87*61 

98-49 

Projects, NES. and Local Development 


1 


Works. 


1 

i 


•GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 

10,80-24 

1 12,65-n 

13,83-40 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 


1 


SURPLUS (-4 ) DEFICIT (— ) ON 


'l( ! ) 1,68-88 

;(+) 2,86-55 

revenue ACCOUNT 

|(-f)2,19-15 

i 

1 
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KERAI.A 


4rea: 15,003 sq. miles PopiilatUm'. 1,35,49,118 Capital: Trivandrum 

Principal Language: Malaynlam 


Governor': B. Ramaknshna Rao 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Mini St as 

Pattom A, rhanu Pillai 


K.Sankar 
P.T. Chacki) 

R. A. Hamodaia Mon<vi 
P.P. Ummer Kn\ a 
R.T. Achullutn 
l:.P. PoliIdsc 
V.K. Vclappan 

!). Oamodaiaii PoUi 
R. Chandrast khara.ri 
k Riiniiamhu 


Pori Joints 

Chief Minister, General Adniinislration, Planning, 
Community Development, Municipalities and 
Panchavats. 

Finance, Social Welfare and Co-operation, 

Home, Police and Jails. 

Industries, Commerce, Infoimation and Piiblicit}’, 
Education and Sports, 

Transport and Labour. 

Food and AgricuUuie. 

Public Health, r'lectriciiv . ne\as\\oms and Charitable 
Institutions. 

Public Works and 'louriMn. 

L.iw, Re\eniic, Justice, Excise and Piohibition. 
llar.'ian Uplift and Registration. 

Chief Secret (o y 
A. G. Mcnon 


KERALA HIGH COIJKI 
i hief Justice .. M.A. Ansaii, 

Puisne JfiJgt’s . .. MS. Meni>n, F.K. Joseph, P.T. Raman Nayai, 

C.A. Vaidialingam, S. Velu Pillai, Smt. Anna 
Chandy, P. Govind.i Menon, T.C Raghavan. 
\(/]'<>C(irc~Gena ol . ., K.V. Sur>anarayana lyei 

1>UBIJC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Choirman .. .. .. V.K. Velayudhan 

Mcnihers . . .. N.P. Verghese, P. E. Hliaskara Panickci, ('.(). d 

Kunhi Pakki, M.A. Kesavan 


KERALA LI GTSLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker: K. M. Secthi Sahib Depu 


1. Alathur: R. Krishnan (CPI) 

2. AUeppev: Smt. Nafccsalh Beebi 

(Con.') 

3. Alwaye: 1 O. Bavva (Con.) 

4. Anadathoile: B.V. Secthi Thangal 

(ML) 

5. Aramnithi: K. Ciopinathan Pillai 

(Con.) 

6. Arianad: Aniony Do Cruz (PSP) 

7. Aroor: P.S. Karthikcyan (Con.) 

8. Attingal: N. Kiinjuraman (Con ) 

9. Badagant: M. Krishnan (PSP) 

10. BaJnsserx: M. Narayana Kuiiip 

(PSP) ‘ 

11. Cannanore /: R. Sankar (Con.) 

12. Canmnore //: P. Madhavan (Con.) 

13. Chadaraniunga/ani: V. Bhargavan 

(CPI) 

14. Chalakudv: C.G. Janardanun 

(PSP) 

1 5 . Chalak udy {R)\ K . K . Bakik rishnan 

(Con.) 

16. Changamcherry: N. Bhaskuran 

Nair (Con.) 

* Recognised Slate Parly : Indian Union 


y Speaker: Smt. Nafeesath Bcebi 


17. Chengannur: Smt. K.R. Saraswathi 

Amma (Con.) 

18. Chevavur: P.C. Raghavan Nair 

(CPI) 

19. Chittur: P. Balaehandra Menon 

(CPI) 

20. Chittur (R): K.V. Narayanan 

Thandan (CPI) 

21. Crangamne: P.K. Abdul KJiader 

(Con.) 

22. Devicoiani: M. Siindaram (CPI) 

23. Devicolant (R): T. Murugesan (C?Dn.) 

24. ElapuUi: A.K. Raman Kutty 

(CPI) 

25. Eravipuram: P. Rivindran (CPI) 

26. Ernakulam: A. L. Jacob (Con.) 

27. Ettiimanoor: George Joseph 

Podipara (Con.) 

28. Guruvayur: K.G. Karunakara 

Menon (Con.) 

29. Haripad: N.S, Krishna Pillai 

(Con.) 

30. Hosdrug: K. Chandrasekharan 

(PSP) 

Muslim League (ML) 
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31. Irikkur: T.C. Narayanan Nambiar ' 

(CPI) , j 

32. Irinjalkuda: C. Achutha Menon 

(CPI) 

33. Kaduthuruty: M.C. Abraham (Con.) 

34. Kallooppara: M.M. Mathai (Con.) 

35. Kanaycmnor: T.K. Ramakrishnan 

(CPI) 

36. Kanjirapa/ly: K.T. Thomas 

(Con.) 

37. Karikodc: Sml. Kusumam Joseph 

(Con.) 

38. Karunaga pally: Baby John (Ind.) 
3*). KartlUgapally: R. Siigathan (CPI) 

40. Kasaragodc: M.K. Nambiar (Con.) 

41. Kuyamktdani: Smt. K.O. Aiysha 

Bai (CPI) 

42. Koduvally: M. Gopalankutty 

Nair (Con.) 

43. Kondettv: M.P. Ahmed Kurikkal 

(ML) 

44. Kothakidaugara: M.A. Antony I 

(Con.) j 

45. Kottarakara: D. Damodaran Potti 

(PSP) i 

46. Kottayam: M.P. Govindan Nair J 

(Con.) I 

47. Kozhikode J: Smt. O.T. Sarada | 

Krishnan (Con.) 

48. Kozhikode II: P. Kumaran (Con.) I 

49. Krishmpnram: P.K. Kunju (PSP) 1 

50. Kimnamkitlam: P.R. Krishnan 

(Con.) 

5 ! . Kimnamangnlam : Smt. Leela 

Damodara Menon (Con.) 

52. Kunnathur: G. Chandrasekhara 

Pillai (Con.) 

5^. Kunnathur (/?): P. C. Adichan 
(Ind.) 

54. K.M. Seethi Sahib 
(Speaker) 

55. Kuthuparamba: P. Kurup (PSP) 

56. Kuzhalmannatn: K.V. John (Ind.) 

57. Madai: P. Gopalan (Con.) 

58. Malappuram: K. Hassan Gani 

(ML) 

59. ManaJur: Kuroor Neelakantan 

Namboodiripad (Con.) 

60. Manjeri : P.P, Ummer Koya (Con.) 

61. Manjeri {R): M. Chatayan (ML) 

62. Manjeshwar: M. MahabaJa Bhan- 

dari (Ind.) 

63. Mankada: P. A. Abdul Majid 

(ML) 

64. Mannarghat: Kongassery Krishnan 

(CPI) 

65. Mararikulam: S. Kumaran (CPI) 

66. Mattancherry: K.K. Viswanathan 

(Con.) 

67. Mattanur: N.E. Balram (CPI) 

68. Mavelikkara: N. Gopala Kurup 

(CPI) 

69. Mavelikkara (R): P. K. Kunjachan 

(CPI) 

70. Meenachil: P.T, Chacko (Con.) 

71. Muvattupuzha: K.M. George (Con.) 

72. Nadapurani: H.H. Shammad (ML) 

73. Nardckal: K.C. Abraham (Con.) 

74. Nattika: K.T. Achuthan (Con.) 

, 75. Nedur^ngad: N.N. Pand^thil 

(CPi) 

76. Nentom: P. Wiswambharan (PSP) 
M145DPI>L17 


77. 


78. 


79. 

80. 
81. 


82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 


87. 


88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

no. 

111 . 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 
122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 
127. 


Neyyattinkara: P. Narayanan 
Thampi (PSP) 

Niles war: C. KunliikrLshnan Nair 
(Con.) 

Niles war (R); O. ICoran (PSP) 
Ollur: P.R. Francis (Con.) 
Ottapalam: P. V. Kunhunni Nair 
(CPI) 

Palghat: R. Raghava Menon (Con.) 
Palluruthy: Alexander Parambithara 
(Con.) 

Parassala: Kunjukrishnan Nadar 

(Ind.) 

Parli: A.R. Menon (Ind.) 

Parur: K.A. Damodara Menon 

(Con.) 

Pathanamthitta : Ha rishchandra n 

Nair (SSP) 

Pathanapuraw: R. Balakrishna 

Pillai (Con.) 

Pattambi: E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
(CPI) 

Peramhra: P.K. Narayanan 

Nambiar (PSP) 

Perintalamatma: E.P. Gopalan (CPI) 
Perumhavoor: K.M. Chacko (0>fi.) 
Ponnani: P.V.C. Thangal (ML) 

Ponnani (R) : K. Kunhambu (Con.) 
Poonjar: T.A. Thomman (Con.) 
PuthupalJy: P.C. Cherian (Con.) 

Puliyannoor: Joseph ChazhiJkatt 

(PSP) 

Punalur: K. Krishna Pillai (C3P1) 
Qiiilandy: P. M. Kunhiraanan 

Nambiar (PSP) 

Quilon: A. A. Rahim ((;^on.) 
Ramamangalam: L.P. Poulose 

(Con.) 

Ranni: Vyala Idiciila (Con.) 
Sherthalai: Smt. K.R. Gowii (CFI) 
Tanur: C> H. Mohammed Koya 

(ML) 

Tellicherry: P. Kunhiraman (Con.) 
Thakazhi: Thomas .Tohn ((2oo.) 

Tirur: K. Mohideen Kutty (ML) 
Tirurangadi: Avukkadcr Kutty Naha 
(ML) 

Thiruvalla: P. Chacko (Con.) 

Thodupuzha: C.A. Mathew (Con.) 
Thrikkadavoor: C.M. Stephen (Con.) 
Thrikkadavoor (R): T. Kiishnan 
(Con.) 

Trichur: T. A. Dharmaraja Iyer 
(Con.) 

Trivandrum /: E.P. Eapen (PSP) 
Trivandrum 11: Pattom A. Thanu 
Pillai (PSP) 

Ulloor: Alikunju Shastri (PSP) 

Vadakkekara: K.R. Vijayan (CPI) 
Vaikom: P.S. Srinivasan (OPI) 

Varkala: P.M. Shamsuddin (Con.) 
Varkala (R): K. Balakrishnan (C3PI) 
Vazhoor: V.K. Velappan (Con.) 

Vilappih P. G. Sreedhar (PSP) 

Wadakkancherry: K, Balakrishna 
Menon (PSP) 

Wadakkancherry (R) : K . Kochukut- 
tan (Con.) 

Wynad: P. C. Balakrishnan Nam* 
biar (Con.) 

Wynad (R): V. Mathura (Con.) 
Nominated: C,F. Pcricra 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
(On Revenue Account) 

’ (in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

1 

Rcvjsed 1 
Estimates 
1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Union Excise Duties 

2,41 -42 

2,50-84 

2,49-50 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

4,48-85 

4,49-72 

3,54-50 

Tax 



Estate Duty 

7-44 

10-63 

11-73 

Taxes on Railway fares 

19-71 

23-66 

22-92 

Land Revenue 

1,67-46 

1,41 -63 

1,52-13 

State Excise Duties 

2,16-87 

2,32-69 

2,57-44 

Stamps 

1,27-86 

1,24-00 

1,34-00 

Forest 

3,23-00 

3,25-07 

3,45-28 

Registration 

33-57 

34-42 

34-48 

Taxes on Vehicles 

1,74-88 

1,90-50 

1,99-00 

Sales Tax 

6,00-00 

7,00-00 

8,00-00 

Other Taxes and Duties 

18-61 

18-09 

19*68 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

9-04 

3-08 

4-03 

Drainage Works (net) 




Debt Services 

1,25-43 

1,25-54 

1,28-13 

Civil Administration. . 

6,97-38 

7,19-88 

7,92-62 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

1,22-18 

1,02-45 

1,39*41 

Improvements (net) 



Miscellaneous (net) 

2,27-74 

1,92-96 

2,40-44 

Contribution and Miscellaneous adjust- 

1,75-35 

1,99-74 

3,01-99 

ments between Central and State 
Governments 




Community Development Projects, NES, 

59-18 

57-09 

1,06-87 

and Local Development Works 




Extraordinary 

50-80 

50-68 

0-68 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

38,46-77 

39,52-67 

42,94-82 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue 

2,99-51 

2.95-71 

3,08-97 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 

75-72 

98-41 

1,16-32 

tion, Embankment and Drainage Works. 




Debt Services (net) 

1,57-66 

2,19-92 

1,92-76 

General Administration 

1,48*40 

1,64-08 

1,56-14 

Administration of Justice 

87-86 

84-43 

89-19 

Jails 

31-77 

36-17 

34-01 

Police 

2,03-43 

2,24-54 

2,23-60 

Ports and Pilotage 

— 

— 

5-85 

Scientific Departments 

4*88 

4-86 

4-65 

Education 

13,01-66 

13,66-61 

14,73-30 

Medical 

2,98-64 

2,66-57 

3,11-92 

Public Health 

1,58-27 

1,56-14 

1,83-31 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

1,61-28 

1,48-81 

1,82-87 

Animal Husbandry 

26-75 

27-04 

31-71 

Co-operation 

25-36 

28*12 

26-22 

Industries and Supplies 

75-24 

64-84 

80-02 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1,70 *59 

1,86-49 

2,74-33 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

3,03-03 

2,92-77 

3,36-19 

Improvements 


2,90 -'87 


Miscellaneous 

2,76-00 

3,20-05 

Extraordinary including Community Pro- 

1,18-49 

99-16 

1.42-72 

jects, NES and Local Development 




Works. 




GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 

39,24 .54 

40,55 .54 

44.94 .13 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 

SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON RE- 

(_) 77.77 

(-~)l,02*8r 

(— ) 1,99-30 

VENUE ACCOUNT 
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Ma6hYA PRADESH 


Area: 1, 71, 210 sq. miles Popufotion: 2,60,71,637 Bhopal 

Principal language: Hindi 


Ministers 
K.N. Katju 


B.A. Mandloi 


Shambhunath Shukla 
S.D. Sharma 
Mishrilal Gangvval 

Shankarlai Tiwari 

V.V. Dravicl . . 

Nareshchandra Singh 
CJanc.sh Ram Ananl 

Sint. Padmavali Devi . . 
A.Q* Siddiqiii .. 

Deputy Minis tcts 
Narsinghrao Dixit 
Kesholai Gomashta . , 
.lagmohan Das . . 

Mathura Prasad Dube 

Shivbhanu Solanki 

Sajjan Singh Vishnar 

Dashrath Jain . . 

Shyam Sunder Narain 
Mushran 


Governor: H.V. Pataskar 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Portfolios 

.. Chief Minister, General Administration, Home,. 
Publicity, Planning and Development, Agri- 
culture, Co-ordination and Anti-Corruption. 

Revenue, Survey and Settlement, Land Records, 
Land Reforms, Local Self-Government (Urban) 
and C.'ommerce and Industry. 

. . Forests and Natural Resources. 

. , Education, Law and Tourism. 

Finance, Separate Revenue, Economics and Statis- 
tics and Registration. 

Public Works. Irrigation (excluding Chambal Pro- 
ject) and Electricity. 

. . Labour, Rehabilitation, Housing and Chambal 
Project. 

Tribal Welfare. 

. . Social Welfare, Co-operation and Local Self-Govern- 
ment (Rural). 

. . Public Health. 

. . Jails, Food and Civil Supplies. 


Home 

Commerce and Industry. 

Revenue, Survey and Settlement, Land Records, 
Land Reforms and Local Self-Government. 
Finance, Separate Revenue, tconcmics and Slatistcs, 
Registration and Public Health. 

Tribal Welfare, Labour, Rehabilitation and Social 
Welfare. 

Forests, Natural Resources, Jails, Food and Civil 
Supplies. 

Public Works and Electricit>. 

Agriculture and Co-operation. 


Chief Secretary 
H.S. Kamath 


MADHYA PRADESH HIGH COURT 


duet Justice • P.V. Dixit 

Puisne Judges T.P. Naik, Abdul Hakim Khan, V.R. Ncwaskar, 

T.C. Shrivastava, P.K. Tare, H.R. Krishnan, 
K.L. Pandey, S.P. Shrivastava, S.B. Sen, P. Sharma, 
N.M. Golvalkar 

Advocate-General M. Adhikari 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman H.C. Seth 

i) 

Members . . J.S. Dave, Lai Pradyuman Singh. 
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MADHYA PRADESH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker: K.L, Dube Deputy Speaker : A.S. Patwardhan 


1. Agar: Madan Lai Bhandari (JS) 

2. AUrajpur (R): Chatrasingh Dariyab 

Singh (Con.) 

3. Alot: Devi Singh (Con.) 

4. Alot {R): Main Ram (Con.) 

5. Akaltara: Bhuwan Bhaskar Singh 

(Con.) 

6. Amarpatan: Ramhit (JS) 

7. Ambah: Ram Niwas (Con.) 

8. Ambikapur: Brijbhusan Prasad 

Sinha (Con.) 

9. Ambikapur (R): Prit Ram Kurre 

(Con.) 

10. Arang: Lakhanlal Gupta (Con.) 

11. Arang {R): Jagmohandas Guru 

Gosai (Con.) 

1 2. Ashoknagar : Ramdayal Singh (Con.) 

13. Ashoknagar (R): Dulichand 

Sumerchand Ahirwar (Con.) 

14. Ater: Hargyan Singh Bauhare 

(PSP) 

15. Badnagar: Kanhya Lai Bhura- 

bhai Mehta (Con.) 

16. Badnawar: Manohar Singh Mehta 

(Con.) 

17. Baihar: Murlidhar Bhatailal 

Asanti (Con.) 

18. Baihar (R): Harsingh Bakhatsingh 

Uike (Con.) 

19. Balaghat: Nandkishorc Jaisraj 

Sharma (Con.) 

20. Balod: Kcsholal Gomaslha (Con.) 

21. Baloda-Bazar: Brijlal Verma 

(PSP) 

22. Bo/cK/fl-Bnrnr (R);, Bahadur (Con.) 

23. Banda: Krishnanand Ramcharan 

(Con.) 

24. Bandhwagarh: Chhotclal Patel 

(Con.) 

25. Barghat: Ravindranath Bhargava 

(Con.) 

26. Bargi: Chandrika Prasad Tripathi 

(C^n.) 

27. Badwah: Virendrasingh Motisingh 

Mandioi (Con.) 

28. Badwani (R) : Gulal (JS) 

29. Basna: Virendra Bahadur Singh 

(Ind.) 

30. Bemetara: Laxman Prasad Vaidya 

(Con.) 

31. Bemetara (JR): Shivlal Kurre (Con.) 

32. Beoharh Ram Kishore Shukla 

(Ind.) 

33. Beohari(R): Smt. Jhalkan Kumari 

(Con.) 

34. Bairasia: Bhagwan Singh (Con.) 

35. Bairasia (R): Harikrishna Singh 

(Con.) 

36. Bettd: Deepchand Lakshmichand 

Gothi (Con.) 

37. Betid (R): Mohakamsingh Sab- 

Singh Uike (Con.) 

38. Bhainsdebi (R): Somdatta Deo 

Dhurve (Con.) 

39. Bkatapara: Chakrapani Shukla 

(Con.) 

^Recognised State Party: Akhil Bharat 


40. Bhatgaon: Jitendra Vijay Bahadur 

Singh (Ind.) 

41. Bhatgaon (R): Moolchand Jangdc 

(Con.) 

42. Bhilai: Udairam (Con.) 

43. Bhilai (JR): Gopal Singh (Con.) 

44. Bhind: Narsinghrao Dixit (Con.) 

45. Bhoma: Manohar Rao Jatar 

(Con.) 

46. Bhoma (R): Dipsingh (Con.) 

47. Bhopal: Shakir Ali Khan (CPI) 

48. Biaora: Laxman Singh Yadav 

(Ind.) 

49. Bicchia (R): Barcdi (Con.) 

50. Bijai-Raghogarh : Kunjilal Swarna- 

kar (Con.) 

51. Bijai-Raghogarh (R): Smt. Chan- 

dabai (Con.) 

52. Biiawar: Smt. Gayatri Pumar (Con.) 

53. Bijawar (R).- Hansraj (Con.) 

54. Bijapur {R) : R.K. Pamhhoi (Con.) 

55. Bilaspur: Shivdularc (Con.) 

56. Bindranawagarh : Shyamcharan 

Shukla (Con.) 

57. Bindranawagarh (R): Sml. 

Shyamakumari Devi (Con.) 

58. Biremiranagar: Smt. Padmavali 

Devi (Con.) 

59. Budhni: Sml. Surajkala Sahay 

(Con.) 

60. Burhanpiir: Abdul Qadar Siddiqui 

(Con.) 

61. Champa: Ramkrishna Rathore 

(Con.) 

62. Chachaura: Sagarsingh Sisodia 

(Con.) 

63. Chandrapur: Smt. Jyotsna Devi 

(Con.) 

64. Chandrapur{R): Vedram (Con.) 

65. Chhatarpur: Dasralh Jain (Con.) 

66. Chhatarpur{R): Govind Das (Con.) 

67. Chhindwara: Smt. Vidyawati 

Mehta (Con.) 

68. Chhindwara (JR): Nokhelal Deharia 

(Con.) 

69. Chitrakote(R): Sukhadu (Con.) 

70. Chitrakoot: Kaushalendra Pratap 

Singh (Ind.) 

71. Chowki (R): Smt. Kanak Kumari 

Devi (Con.) 

72. Damoh: Harishchandra Marothi 

(Con.) 

73. Dantewara (R): Shiv Ram Ncgi 

(Con.) 

74. Datia: Shyam Sunderdas (Con.) 

75. Deori: Balaprasad Mishra (Con.) 

76. Deosar: Bhailal (Ind.) 

77. Deosar (R): Jagdeo Singh (PSP) 

78. Depalpur: Nandlal Joshi (Con.) 

79. Depalpur (R); Sajjan Singh Vlkh- 

nar (Con.) 

80. Dewas: Anant Sadhashiv Paiwar- 

dhan (Con.) 

81. Dewas (R): Bapulal Kishan Mai- 

viya ((5on.) ^ 

82. Dhamda: Ganeshram (On.) 

Hindu Mabasabha (HM) 
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83. Dhamtari: Purshottamdas Patel 

(Con.) 

84. Dhamtari {R): Jhitakuram (Con.) 

85. Dhar: Vasant Sadashiv Pradhan 

(HM) 

86. Dharamjaigarh: Chandrachud 

Prasad Singh Deo (Con.) 

87. Dhararnjaigai h (R): Ummed Singh 

(Con.) 

88. Dharsiwan: Khubchand Baghel 

(PSP) 

89. Dindori: Dwarika Prasad Bilthare 

(Con.) 

90. Dindori (/?): Akali Basori Bhoi 

(Con.) 

91. Dondi Lohara (R) : Smt. Jhamati 

Kunwar Devi (Con.) 

92. Dongargaon: Dhannalal Jain 

(Con.) 

93. Dongargarh: Vijaylal (Con.) 

94. Dongargarh (/?): Bhootnath 

(Con.) 

95. Durg: Vishwanath Yadavrao 

Tamaskar (PSP) 

96. Gadarwara: Kishorilal Paliwal 

(Con.) 

97. Gadarwara (/?): Narmada Prasad 

(Con.) 

98. Garoih: Vimal Kumar Chaura- 

diya (JS) 

99. Garoih (R): Smt. Saraswati Devi 

Sharda (Con.) 

100. Gharghoda: Gauri Shankar Shas- 

tri (Con.) 

101. Gharghoda (/?): Lalit Kumar 

Singh (Con.) 

102. Gird'. Murlicihar Vishwanath 

Ghulc (Con.) 

103. Gohad: Smt. Sushi la Devi 

Bhadauria (Con.) 

104. Gategaon: Shyam Sunder Narain 

Mushran (Con.) 

105. Gaurela: Mathura Prasad Dube 

(Con.) 

106. Gitna'. Daulat Ram (Con.) 

107. Gurh: Shivnath Prasad (JS) 

108. Gwalior : Ramchandra Anant 

Sarvatc (CPI) 

109. Harda: Laxmanrao Bhikajee Naik 

(Con.) 

1 10. Harda {R): Smt. Gulabbai Agni- 

bhoj (Con.) 

111. Harsud'. Kalusingh Shersingh 

(Con.) 

112. Harsud {K) : Ram Singh Galiba 

(Con.) 

113. Hatta: Gaya Prasad Pandey 

(Con.) 

114. Hatta {R): Kadorelal Chaudhary 

(Con.) 

115. Hoshangabad: Nanhelal Bhurelal 

(Coi*) 

1 1 6. Indore : Vyankatesh Vishnu Dravid 

(Con.) 

117. Indore City Central: Babulal 
• Patondi (Con.) 

118. Indore City East: Homi Framroj 

Daji (Ind.) 

119. Indore City West: Mishrilal Gang* 

wa^ (Con.) 

120. Itar^i : Hari Prasad Chaturvedi 

(Con.) 


121. Jabalpur /: Kunjilal Dube 

(Speaker) 

122. Jabalpur //: Jagdish Narayan 

Awasthi (Con.) 

123. Jabalpur III: Jagmohan Das 

(Con.) 

124. Jagdalpur: Videshdatta Vishesh- 

waridatta Mishra (0>n.) 

125. Jagdalpur {R): Derha Prasad 

(Con. .) 

126. Janjgir: Lakheshwarlal Paliwal 

(Con.) 

127. Jaora: Kailash Nath Katju 

(Con.) 

128. Jashpur : Vijaibhushan Singh Deo 

(Con.) 

129. Jashpur {R) : Johan (Con.) 

130. Jatara: Kamta Prasad (Con.) 

131. Jawad: Virendra Kumar Sakhle- 

cha (JS) 

132. Jhabua (R): Sursingh Mansingh 

(Con.) 

133. Jobat (R): Smt. Gangabai (Con.) 

134. Jaura: Chhotdal Kashi Prasad 

(Ind.) 

135. Ranker : Smt. Pratibha Devi 

(Con.) 

136. Ranker (/?): Visram (Con.) 

137. Rannod: Smt. Manjulabai Wagle 

(Con.) 

138. Rarera: Gautam Sharma (CJon.) 

139. Ratangi: Ramniklal Amritlal Tri- 

vedi (Con.) 

140. Ratghora: Banwarilal (Con). 

141. Ratghora (R): Rudrasharan Pra- 

tap Singh (Con.) 

142. Rawardha: Vishwaraj Singh 

(Ind.) 

143. Reskal (R): Saradu (Con.) 

144. Rahehrod: Virendra Singh (HM> 

145. Rhairagarf^: Rituparan ICishordas 

(Con.) 

146. Rhairalanjee: Shankarlal Tiwari 

(Con.) 

147. Khandwa: Bhagwantrao Mandtoi 

(Con.) 

148. Khandwa (/?): Deokaran Bal* 

chand Patel (Con.) 

149. Khargone: Ramakaiit Vishwanath 

Khode (Con). 

1 50. Khargone ( R) : Swamisi ngh Mandloi 

(Con.) 

151. Khilchipur: Prabhudayal Chaube 

(Con.) 

152. Khurai: Rtshabh Kumar (Con.) 

153. Khurai {R): Bhadai Halkc Chau* 

dhari ((2on.) 

154. Kirnapur: Tejlal HanchandraTcn- 

bharc (Con.) 

155. Kirnapur (R): Moiiram Udgoo 

(Con.; 

156. Kaularas: Vaidehicharan Parashar 

(Con.) 

157. Konta (R): Soyam Jogaya 

(Con.) 

158. Kota: Kashiram Tewari (Con.) 

159. Kota {K): Smt. Suraj Kunwar 

Devi (Con.) 

160. Kotma: Smt. Hariraj Kunwar 

(Con.) 

161. Kotma (R): Vacant 
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162. Kukshi {R): Ratu Singh Ram 

Singh (Con.) 

163. Kurwai: Takhtmal Jain (Con.) 

164. Kurud: Bhopalrao Bisuji (Con.) 

165. Lahar : Smt. Premkuniari Raje 

(Con.) 

166. Lahar (R): Gokul Prasad Katrau- 

lia (Con.) 

167. Lakhamlon (R): Vasantrao Dike 

(Con.) 

168. Lashkar: Ram Niwas Bangad 

(Con.) 

169. Laundi: Smt. Vidyawati Chalur- 

vedi (Con.) 

170. Lormi: Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya 

(Ind.) 

171. Mahasanuwd: Nainchand (Con.) 

172. Mahasamund (R); Bajirao Miri 

(Con.) 

173. Maheswar: Ballabhadas Mahajan 

(Con.) 

174. Maheshwar {R): Sitaram Sadho 

(Con.) 

175. M a hid pur : Rameshwar Dayal 

Mahadev Totala (Con.) 

176. Mahidpur (R): Durgadas Surya- 

vanshi (Con.) 

177. Maihar: Gopal Sharan Singh 

(Con.) 

178. Majhauli: Arjun Singh (Ind.) 

179. Manam: Sundcrlal Patwa (JS) 

180. Mamiwar East {R): Ranjit Singh 

(HM) 

181. Mamwar IVest (R): Shivbhanu 

Solanki (Con.) 

182. Mamila\ Sml. Narayani Devi 

(Con.) 

183. Mattdsaur: Shyam Sunder Patidar 

(Con.) 

184. Manendragarh'^ Vacant 

185. Manendragarh {R): Vacant 

186. Mangawan: Rukamini Raman 

Pratap Singh (Ind.) 

187. Masod: Marotrao Lahaniiji Desh- 

mukha (PSP) 

188. Masturi: Bashir Ahmad Kureshi 

(Con.) 

189. Masturi (R): Ganesh RamAnant 

(Con.) 

190. Mauganj: Achutanand Mishra(Ind.) 

191. Mauganj (R): Sahdeo (Con.) 

192. Mehedwan^R): Ramaisingh (Con.) 

193. Mehgaon: Yugul Kishore (PSP) 

194. Mhow : Rustomji Kawasji Jal 

(Con.) 

195. Morar: Smt. Chandrakala Sahai 

(Con.) 

196. Morena: Yashwant Singh Kush- 

wah (Con.) 

197. Morena (R): Smt. Chamelibai 

Sagar (Con.) 

198. Multai: Anandrao Sonaji Lok- 

handc (PSP) 

199. Mungavali: Khalaksingh Nand- 

vanshi (HM) 

200. Mungeli: Ambika Sao Keshar- 

wani (Ind). 

201. Mungeli (R)t Ramlal Ghasia Sat- 

nami find.) 


202. Murwara: Ramdas Agarwal (Ind.) 

203. Narainpur (R): Mahipal Singh 
►Toor Singh (Ind.) 

204. Narsimhapur: Smt. Sarla Devi 

Pathak (Con.) 

205. Narsinghgarh: Radhavallabh Vija« 

yavargiya (Con.) 

206. Narsinghgarh (R); Bhanwarlal 

Jiwan (Con.) 

207. Nawagarh: Visahoo Das (Con.) 

208. Nimuch: Sitaram Surajmal Jaju 

(Con.) 

209. Niwari: Lakshmi Narain Naik 

(PSP) 

210. Niwari (R): Nalhiiram Ahirwar 

(Con.) 

211. Niwas (R) : Sahjoo (Con.) 

212. Nohata: Kunj Bihari Lai Gum 

(Con.) 

213. Pagara (R): Udavabhanu Shah 

(Con.) 

214. Pal: Kapildeo Narayan Singh 

(Con.) 

215. Pal (R): Bhandari Ram (Con.) 

216. Panagar: Parmanand Mohanlal 

Patel (Con.) 

217. Panna: Davendra Vijay Singh 

(Ind.) 

218. Parasia: Kashi Prasad Varma 

(Con.) 

219. Parasia (R): Phiilbhanu Shah 

(Con.) 

220. Patan: Nek Narayan Singh 

(Con.) 

221. Patan (R): Sml. Deva Devi 

(Con.) 

222. Pawai: Narendra Singh (Con.) 

223. Pawai (R): Ramdas Chaudhari 

(Con.) 

224. Pichhore Gird: Brindra Sah»iy 

(Con.) 

225. Pichhore Gird (R); Raja Ram 

Singh (Con.) 

226. Pichhore {Shiv puri) : Laxmi Narayan 

Gupta (HM) 

227. Pushparajgarh (R): Lalan Singh 

(Con.) 

228. Raigarh: Ramkumar Agarwal 

(PSP) 

229. Raipur: Sharda Charan Tewari 

(Con.) 

230. Rajgarh: Ram Charan Dube 

(Ind.) 

231. Rajanandgaon: J.P.L. Francis 

(PSP) 

232. Rajapur (R): Mangilal Tejsingh 

(Con.) 

233. Rampur Baghelan: Lai Govi nd 

Narayan Singh (Con.) 

234. Ratlam: Smt. Suman Jain (Con.) 

235. Rehali: Mani Bhai Jaber Bhai 

Patel (Con.) ^ 

236. Rewa: Jagdish Chandra Joshi 

(Ind.) 

237. Sabalgarh: Bal Mukand Mudgal 

(Con.) 

238. Sabalgarh (R): Baboolal Maurya 

(Con.) 

239. Sugar : Mohammed Shafi Moham- 

mad Subrati (Cofi.) 

240. Sakfi: Liladhnr Singh (PSP) 
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241. Sanchi: K human Singh (Con.) 

242. Sanchi (R): Daulat Singh (Con.) 

243. Samipali : Jaideo Gadadhar Satpathi 

(am.) 

244. Sarangarh: Narcshchandra Singh 

(Con.) 

245. Sarangarh {R)\ Ku. Nanhudai 

(Con.) 

246. Sardarpur: Shankar Lai Garg 

(Con.) 

247. Satna: Shivanand (Con.) 

248. Satna (R): Vishwcshwar Prasad 

(Con.) 

249. Sausar: Raichand Bhai Sliah 

(Con.) 

250. Sausai {R)\ Ranchusingh Iwanati 

(Con.) 

251. Sehorc: Diwanchand Mahajan (JS) 

252. Sehore {R): Umrao Singh (Con.) 

253. Sendhawa (R): Barkoo Chauhan 

(Con.) 

254. Seondha: Kanita Prasad Saxscna 

(Con.) 

255. Seoni: Dadu Mahcndranath Singh 

(Con.) 

256. Shahpur: Kesha vrao Yashwanlrao 

Deshmiikh (PSP) 

257. Shajapur: Pralap Bhai (Con.) 

258. Shajapur {R): Kishanlal Malviya 

(JS) 

259. Sheopin : Fiaghunalh Singh (HM) 

260. Shivpuri: Malojirao Narsinghrao 

Shilolc (Ind.) 

261. Shivpuri (R): I ularam Sagar 

(Con.) 

262. Shujalpur: Vishnu Chaian Joshi 

(Con.) 

263. Sidhi: Chandra Pratap Tewari 

(PSP) 

264. Sihora: Kashi Prasad Pande 

(Con.) 


265. Sihora (R): Harbhagat Singh 

(Con.) 

266. Singraidi: Shyam Kartik (Ind.) 

267. Sirmour: Smt. Champa Devi 

(Con.) 

268. SironJ: Madan Lai Agarwal 

(HM) 

269. Sitamau: Bhanwarlal Rajmal 

Nahta (Con.) 

270. Sitapur (R): Haribhajan Singh 

(Con.) 

271. Sohagpur: Shambhu Nath Shukla 

(Con.) 

272. Sohagpur: Narayansingh Dangal- 

smgh Jaiwar (Con.) 

273. Sohagpur (R) : Smt. Ralan Kumari 

(Con.) 

274. Sonkatcha : Bhagirath Singh (JS> 

275. Surajpur: Dhirendra NathSharma 

(Con.) 

276. Surajpur (R): Mahadeo Singh 

(Con.) 

277. Surkhi: B. B. Rai (Con.) 

278. Susner: Maribhau Joshi (JS) 

279. Tanakhar (R): Smt. Yagyaseni 

Kumari Devi (Con.) 

280. Teonthar: Banspati Singh (Con.) 

281. Thandla (R): Nathu Lai (Ind.) 

282. Tikamgarh: Ram Krishna Mishra 

(Con.) 

283. Udaipura: Shankar Dayal Sharma 

(Con.) 

284. Ujjain North: Smt. Rajdan Kun- 

war Kishori (Con.) 

285. Ujjain South: Viswanath Ayachit 

(Con.) 

286. Vidisha: Ajai Singh (Con.) 

287. Vidisha (R): Hiralal Pippal (Con.) 

288. Waraseoni: JThansingh Visen (Con.) 

289. Nominated: P. Bernard. 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF JVIADHYA PRADESH 
(On Revenue Account) 

(in lakhs of rupees) 


Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 


Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 


Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 


lEVENVE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax 

Estate Duty 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

Land Revenue (net) 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties | 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net). 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central and State 
Governments 

Community Projects NES, and Local 
Development Works 
Extraordinary 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 


5,36- 19 
5,31*91 

12*75 

90*50 

10,10*47 

3,85*68 

1,33*83 

7,46*64 

24*00 

1,15*00 

4,64*90 

85*10 

65*00 

1,47*83 

5,01*62 

34*55 

1,60*84 

4,28*63 


2,11*71 

2,50*00 


5,33*75 

5,58*07 

13*59 

1,08*61 

9,98*20 

3,98*81 

1,40*39 

8,00*00 

24*70 

1,36*15 

4,89*00 

1,20*40 

55*15 

2,06*67 

5,54*55 

70*10 

1,11*08 

5,14*88 


2,03*32 

2,07*99 


59,37*15 62,45*41 


4,65*06 

3,51*19 

13*59 
1,05*20 
9,93*50 
4,03 *09 , 
1,46*59 
8,48*77 
25*10 
1,70*16 
5,16*00 
1,57*00 
64*74 

1,94*40 

6,81*54 

75*50 

1,07*58 

7,99*27 


2,24*22 

1,24*99 

64,67*49 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation 

Industries and Supplies 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community 
Projects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 

GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 


SURPLUS (4*) DEFICIT (—) ON RE- i 
VENUE ACCOUNT I 


6,53*98 

74*98 

3,41*76 

3,56*82 

92*95 

40*14 

5,53*91 

6*64 

11,62*64 

2,55*23 

1,82*52 

2,38*35 

1,09*43 

58*70 

1,30*01 

2,51*49 

4,36*43 

4,96*26 

4,02*05 


6,46*61 

77*28 

4,39*32 

3,56*46 

96*13 

49*74 

5,93*09 

6*36 

11,65*36 

2,64*75 

1,91*41 

2,38*08 

97*96 

53*49 

1,20*08 

2,84*60 

4,19*65» 

4,87*88 

4,08*20 


7,14*78 

78*56 

4,67*10 

3,71*13 

1,00*56 

48*12 

6,17*29 

6*07 

13,09*78 

2,93*40 

2,15*12 

2,49*42 

1,13*74 

67*80 

1,42*77 

3,14*16 

4,50*77 

5,14*77 

4,55*10 


58,44-29 59,96-45 65,30-44 

P 


(-1-) 92 -86 (+) 2,48-96 
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MADRAS 


.^rea: 50,132 sq. miles Population: 2,99,74,936 Capital: Madras 

iPrincipal language: rami I 


Governor: llislinuram Medhi 


Ministers 

K. Kama raj Nadar 

M. Bhaktavalsalam 

C. Siibranianiam 
M,A. Manickavelu 
R. Venkataraman 

P. Kakkan 

V. Ramaiah . . 

Smt. Lourdtimmal Simon 


COUNCIL OF MINISTHRS 
Portfolios 

. . Chief Minister, Planning and Community De- 
velopment. 

. . Home including Courts and Prisons, Prohibition, 
Food and Agriculture. 

. . Finance, Education, Inft^rmalion and Law. 

. . Revenue and Public Health. 

. . Industries, Labour, Co-operation, Commercial Taxes, 
Housing and Nationalised Transport. 

. . Public Works excluding Electricity and Harijan 
Welfare. 

. . Electricity, Transport, and Registration. 

. . Local Administration and Fisheries. 


Chief Secretary 
T.N.S. Raghavan 

MADRAS HIGH COURT 


•Chief Justice P.V. Rajamannar 

Puisne Judges P. Rajagopalan, N. Soraasundaram, P.V.B. Ayyar, 

P.N. Ramaswami, S.R. Ayyar, S.Ci. Pillai, M. 
Ananthanarayanan, G.R. Jagadisan, K. Vecra- 
swami, V.S. Nadar. 

Advocate-General V.K. Tbiruvenkatachari 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman V.R. Mudaliar 

Members V.R. Nagarajan, A.M. Alla Pichai. 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker: U. Krishna Rao Deputy Speaker: B. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu 

1, Adirampatnam: A.R. Marimuthu 


(PSP) 

2. Aduthurai:T.lC Ramamirta 

Thondaman (Con.) 

3. Alangudi: V. Arunachala Thevar 

(Con.) 

4. Alangudi (P): V. Chinniah (Con.) 

5. Alangularn: S, Pandiaraj (Con.) 

6. Ambasamudram: Gomathisankara 

Deekshitar (Con.) 

7. Ambur: Krishnamoorthy (Con.) 

8. Ambur (R): S.R. Munusami 

(Ind.) 

9. Andanallur: G. Annamalai 

Mutlturaja (Con.) 

10. Arantangi: S. Ramasami Thevar 

(INDC) 

11. Arvavakwrichi: S. Sadasivam 

(Con.) 

12. Areot: S. Khadir Sheriff (Con.) 

13. Ariyalur: S. Ramalinga Padayachi 

(Con.) 


14. Arkonam: Sadayappa Mudaliar 

(Con.) 

15. Arni: B. Doraisami Rcddiar 

(INDC) 

16. Aruppukkottai: S. Sundara 

Bharati (INDC) 

17. Attur: M. P. Subramaniam 

(DMK) 

18. Attur (R): T. Irusappan (DMK) 

19. Authoor : A. Arumugasamy 

(Con.) 

20. Avanashi: K. Marappa Goundar 

(Con.) 

21. Basin Bridge: Ku. Ananda- 

nayaki (Con.) 

22. Bhavani: G.G. Gummurthi (Con.) 

23. Bhavani (R): P.G. Manickam 

(Con.) 

24. Bhuvanagiri: Samikannu Pada- 

yachi (Con.) 

25. Bodinayakkanoor: A.S. Subbaraj 

(Con.) 


•Recognised State Parties: Indian National Democratic Congress (INDC) and Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhakam (DMK) 
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26 . 

27. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
38 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
46 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


ChcNgani: T. Karia Cjoundar(Con.) 
Chentihnalai : K . R . N al Iasi va m 

(Ind.) 

C 'heyyur: P. Ramachandran (Con.) 
ChuUnuharani'. G. Vagbccsam 
Pillai (Con.) 

Chidaniharam (R): P. Arasan 
(Con.) 

Chinglcput: Muthuswami Nayagar 
(Con.) 

Chinglcput {H): P. Appavu(Con.) 

( oinibatorc J: Smt, Savitri Shan- 
niugham (Con.) 

Coiuibaiorc II: Palaniswami 
(Con.) 

Coimbatore If (R): Mauidaclia- 
lam (CPI) 

Colachel: SnU. Lourdammal 
Simon (Con.) 

Coonoor: J. Mat ha Gowder 
(Con.) 

Cmidalore: Srccnivasa Padayachi 
(Con.) I 

Oharapuram: A. Senapidhi | 

Goundar (Con.) [ 

nfuomapuri: M. Kandasami : 

Kandar (Con.) 

Dincitgul: M.J. Jamal Moidccn , 
(Con.) ' 

Egnwrc: K. Anba/.hagan (DMK) i 
Erode: V.S. Manickasundaram ; 

(Con.) j 

OamUirvakoltai: Krishnasanu j 


Gopalar (Con.) 

Cingee: M. Jangal Reddiar 
(INDC) 

Ciopichciiipaiuyatu: P.Ci. Karu- 
thimman (Con.) 

Ciidiyattam: V.K. Kiithandara* 
man (CPI) 

Gudiyattam {R): T. Manavalan 
(Con.) 

Gummudipundi: Snil. Kanialambu- 
jammal (C2on.) 

Harbour: U. Krishna Rao (Speaker) 

Harur: P.M. Munisamy Goundar 


(Con.) 
Harur 
(Con.) 
Hosur : 


Mariappan 


Hosur: K. Appavoo Pillai (INDC) 
Javaukomlan: K.R, Viswanathan 
(Con.) 

Kadambur: K. Ramasubbii (Con.) 
Kadambur (R): S. Sangli (Con.) 


Kadayart: D.S. Authimoolam 
(Ind.) 

Kallakurichi: C. Nalarajan 
(DMK) 

Kallakurichi (R): M. Anandan 
(DMK) 

Kancheepuram: C.N. Annadurai 
(DMK) 

Kaugayam: K.G. Palanisamy 
Cioundar( Con.) 

Kan vak umari : T.S. Ramasami 
Pillai (Ind.) 

Karaikudi: M.A. Muthiah Chet- 
tiar (Con.) 

Karur: T.M. Nallaswamy (Con.) 

Killivoor: A. Nesamony (Con.) 

Kodaikattal: M. Alagirisamy 
(Con.) 


67. Koilpalayam: C. Subranianiam 

(Con.) 

68. Koilpatti: V. Subbiah (INDC> 

69. Krishnagiri: Nagaraja Monigar 

(Con.) 

70. Kulitahii: M. Karunanitbi (DMK) 

71. Kumbakonam: T. Sampaih (Con.y 

72. Lalgudi: S. Lazar (Con.) 

73. Madurai Central: V. Sankaran 

(Con.) 

74. Madurai East: Smt. P.K.R. 

Lakshmikanlam (Con.) 

75. Madurantakam: O. Vcnkatasiibba 

Rcddi (Con.) 

76. Madurantakam (/?): P.S. Fllap- 

pan (INDC) 

77. Maihtmadurai: R. Chidambara 

Bharatbi (Con.) 

78. Manapparari: Chinnaya Kavundar 

(Con ) 

79. Mannargudi: T.S. Swaniinatha 

Odayar (Con.) 

80. Mayuram: G. Narayanasami 

Naidii (Con.) 

81. Mayuram (/?): P. .layaraj (Con.) 

82. Mefur- M. Periakaruppan Amba- 

1am ((\>n.) 

83. Melur (R): P. Kakkan (Con.) 

84. Mettupalavam: Sml. D. Raghu- 

pathi Devi (Con.) 

85. Meitur: Artbanareeswara Goun- 

dar (Con.) 

86. Mudukulathur: T.L. Sasivarna 

Thevar (INDC) 

87. Mudukulathur (/?): A. Perumal 

(JNDC) 

88. Musiri: V.A. Mutbiab (Con.) 

89. Musiri (/?): T.V. Sannasi (Con.) 

90. MyJaporc: C.R. Ramasamy 

(Con.) 

91. Nagapaitinam: N.S. Ramlingana 

(Con.) 

92. Nagercoil: Chidambaranatha 

Nadar (Con.) 

93. Nalhir: P. Vedamanickam (Ind.)' 

94. Namakkai: P. Kolanda Goundar 

(Con.) 

95. Namakkai (/?): M.P. Periasami 

(Con.) 

96. Nambiyur: K.L. Raniaswamy 

(Con.) 

97. Nangimeri: M.G. Sankar (Con.) 

98. Nannilam: M.D. Thiagaraja Pillai 

(Con.) 

99. Nannilam (R): M.C. Muthuku- 

maraswamy (Con.) 

100. Nellikuppam: S. Ramaswamy 

Padayachi (Con.) 

101. Nellikuppam (R): S. Thangavelu^ 

(Con.) 

102. Nilakkottai: W.P.AvR. Chandra- 

sekharan (Con.) 

103. Nilakkottai (R): Smt. A.S. Ponna- 

mal (Con.) 

104. Ootacamund: B.K. Linga Gowder 

(Con.) ' 

105. Ottanchatram: Karuthappa 

Gounder (Con.) 

106. Padmanahhapuram: ** Thompson 

Tharmaraj Daniel (Con.) 

107. Palani: Lakshmipathira^ (Con,)* 
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108. Palladam: P.S. Chinna Durai 

(PSP) 

109. Pa^apatti'. Karunagirj Muthiah 

110. Papanasam: Venkatachala Nattar 

(Con.) 

111. Papanasam (/?): R. Subramaniani 

(Con.) 

112. Paramakudi: K. Ramachandran 

(Ind.) 

113. Paitukkottai: R. Srinivasa Ayyar 

(Con.) 

114. Pennagaram: Smt. Hemalatha 

Dcvi (Con.) 

115. Perambalur : R. ICrishnasamy 

Rcddiar (Con.) 

116. Perambalur (R): K. Periannan 

(Con.) 

117. Perambur: S. Pakkirisami Pillai 

(ind.) 

118. Perambur (R): Smt. Sathiavani- 

mulhu (DMK) 

119. Perunduria: N.K. Palanisami 

(CPI) 

120. Pollachi: N. Mahalingam (Con.) 

121. Pollachi (R): K. Ponnian (Con.) 

122. Polar: S.M. Annanialai (DMK) 

123. Pontieri: Govindasvvami Naidu 

(DMK) 

124. Ponneri (R)‘. T.P. Hlumalai 

(Con.) 

125. Radhapuram: A.V. Thomas 

(Con.) 

126. Ramanathapiiram: R. Shanniuga 

Rajeswara Sethupati (Ind.) 

127. Ranipet: A.E. Chandrasekhara 

Nayagar (Con.) 

128. Rasipuram: A. Raja Goundar 

(Con.) 

129. Saidapet: Duraiswami Reddiar 

(Con.) 

130. Salem /: A. Mariappan (Con.) 

131. Salem Jl: A. Rathnavel Goundcr 

(Con.) 

132. Sankarankoil: A.R. Subbiah Mu- 

daliar (Con.) 

133. Sankarankoil {R): P. Urkavalan 

(Con.) 

134. Sankari: K.S. Subramania 

Goundar (Con.) 

135. Sathiamangalam: K. Gopala 

Koundar (INDC) 

136. Sattankulam: S.B. Adityan (Ind.) 

137. Sattur: K. Kamaraj Nadar 

(Con.) 

138. Sendamangalam: T. Sivagnanam 

Pillai (Con.) 

139. Sholinghur : B. Bhaktavatsalu 

Naidu (Con.) 

140. Sirkali: C. Muihiah Pillai (Con.) 

141. Sirkali (R): K.B.S. Mani (Con.) 

142. Sivag(^ga\ D. Subramania Raj- 

kumar (INDC) 

143. Sivakasi: S. Ramasami Naidu 

(Con.) 

144. Sriperumbiiditr: M. Bhaktavatsa- 

1am (Con.) 

145. Srirartgam: K, Vasudevan (Con.) 

146. Srivikuntam: A.P.C. Veerabahu 

(Con.) 

147. SrivJlUputtur: R. Knshnasami 

Naidu (Con.) 


148. SriviUiputtur (/?): A. Chinnasami 

(Con.) 

149. Sulur: Smt. K.O. Kulanthai 

Ammal (Con.) 

150. Tanjore: A.Y.S. Paiisutha Nadar 

(Con.) 

151. Taramangalam: N.S. Sundara- 

rajan (Con.) 

152. Tenkasi: K. Sattanatha Karayalar 

(Ind.) 

153. Them: N.R. Thiagarajan ((2on.) 

154. Them (R): N.M. Vclappan (Con.) 

155. Thiagarayanagar : K. Vinayakam 

(Con.) 

156. Thirmnangalam: A.V.P. Periavala 

Guruva Reddi (INDC) 

157. Thirniayam: V. Ramaiah (Con.) 

158. Thirupparankundram: S. Chinna- 

karuppa Thevar (Con.) 

159. Thiruthuvaipimdi: A. Veda rat nam 

Pillai (Con.) 

160. Thiruthuvaipimdi (R): V. Vedayyan 

(Con.) 

161. Thousand Lights: A.V.P. Asai- 

thambi (DMK) 

162. Thurinjapuram: M.A. Manicka- 

velu (Con.) 

163. Tindivanam: P. Vccrappa Kounder 

(INDC) 

164. Tindivanam (/?): M. Jagannathan 

(INDC) 

165. Tiruchendur: M.S. Sclvarajan 

(Con ) 

166. Tiruchengode: T.M. Kaliannan 

(Con.) 

167. Tiruchengode (/?): R. Kandasami 

(Con.) 

168. Tiruchirapalli /: H.P. Malhuram 

(Ind.) 

169. Tiruchirapalli IT, M. Kalya na- 

sundaram (CPI) 

170. Tirukoilur^ S.A.M. Annamalai 

Odayar(DMK) 

171. Tirukodur (R): P. Kuppusami 

(Con.) 

172. Tirukoshtiyur: N.V. Chbokalin- 

gam (Con.) 

173. Tirunelveli: Smt. Rajathi Kunjitha- 

patham (Con.) 

174. Tirunelveli (R): M.K. Somasun- 

daram (Con.) 

175. Tiruppatur: R.C. Samanna 

Goundar (Con.)l 

176. Tiruppur: K.N. Palanisami 

Goundar (Con.) 

177. Tiruvadanai: S. Ramakrishna 

Thevar (Con.) 

178. Tiruvallur: Ekambara Mudali 

(Con.) 

179. Tiruvallur (R): V.S. Arunachalam 

(Con.) 

180. Tiruvannanialai: P.U. Shanmugam 

(DMK) 

181. Tiruvannanialai (R): P.S. Santhanam 

(DMK) 

182. Tiruvayar: R. Swaminatha Mer- 

kondar (Con.) 

183. T Paliir: T. K. Subbiah (Con.) 

184. Triplicane: K.S.G. Haja Shareef 

(Con.) 

185. Tuticorin: Sunder Singh (Con.) 
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186. Vihmalpet: S.T. Subbayya 

Goundar (Ind.) 

187. UddanapaUl: M. Muni Reddi 

(INDC) 

188. Uliindurpet: Kandasami Padaya- 

chi (Con.) 

189. Usilampatti: P.K. MookiahThevar 

(INDC) j 

190. Uthamapalayam : K. Pandiaraj(Con,) 

191. Uttiramerur: V. K. Ramaswamy 

Mudaliar (INDC) | 

192. Vadamcklurai: T. Thiruvenkada- 

samy Naicker (INDC) 

193. Valavanur: A. Govindasamy 

Nayagar(DMK) i 

194. Vaniyamhadi: A. A. Rashecd (Con.) i 

195. Vedasandur: Smt. T.S. Soundaram j 

Ramachandran (Con.) ' 


196. Veerapandy: M.R. Kandasamy 

Mudaliar ( Con.) 

197. Viliore: M.P. Sarathi (DMK) 

198. Vilavankode: M. William (Con.) 

199. Villupuram: V.P. Sarangapani 

(Con.) 

200. Vriddhachalam: M. Sclvaraj 

(DMK) 

201. Wandiwash: M. Ramachandra 

Reddy (Con.) 

202. Wandiwash (R): D. Dasarathan. 

(Con.) 

203. Washermanpet: M. Mayandi 

Nadar (Con.) 

204. Yercaud: S. Lakshmana Gounder 

(Con.) 

205. Yercaud (R): Kulandaisanii Goun- 

der (Con.) 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Chairman : P.V. Chcrian 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


Abdul Hamid Khan Legislative 

N, Annamalai Pillai* Assembly 
A.J. Arunachalani 
T.S. Arunachalam’” 

V.S. Balasiindaram 

M. Ethirajalu 
A.G. Nayagar 
L.S. Karayalar 
T.G. Krishnamoorthy* 

P.S. Krishnaswamy 

Ayyangar* 

A. Krishnaswamy Vandayar 
Mohamed Raza Khan 
T. Mulhukannappan 

B. K. Nallaswamy 

N. Sarkarai Manradiar 
P.T. Rajan * 

K.V. Ramaswamy* 

V.V. Ramaswami* 

A. Subramanyam* 

V.M. Surendram 
R. Venkataraman 


S. T. Adityan 
A. Chidambara Mudaliar 
K.M. Dcsikar. 

T. Y. Devaraja Mudaliar* 

T. Durairaj* 

T. Joghee Gowder 
S.V. Kalyanaraman* 

K.T. Kosalram 
P. Madurai Pillai 
A.K. Masilamani Chettiar* 
V.K. Palaniswamy Gounder 
E. Janakirama Mudaliar* 


Deputy Chairman : V.K. Palaniswami Gounder 

34. S.R.P. Ponnuswamy Chettiar Local' 

Authorities 

35. T. Purushotam* „ 

36. T.S. Sankaranarayana Pillai „ 

37. M. Seshachariar „ 

38. S.P. Sivasubramanya Nadar „ 

39. A. Somasundara Reddiar „ 

40. M. Subramania Karayalar* „ 

41. M.V. Sudarsanam Naidu „ 

42. P.B.K. Thiagaraja Reddiar 

43. K. Balasubramanya Ayyar Graduates^ 

44. P.V. Chcrian „ 

45. S.K. Sambandam* „ 

46. A. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar 

47. T.V. Sivanandam „ 

48. A. Sreenivasan* 

49. A. Chidambaranathan 

50. G.R. Damodaran „ 

51. S. Natarajan „ 

52. G. Krishnamoorthy* „ 

53. K.M. Ramasamy Gounder „ 

54. T.P. Srinivasa varadan* „ 

55. Smt. Mary C. Clubwala 

Jadhav* Nominated 

56. Smt. Jothi Vencatachellum „ 

57. Vacant „ 

58. Smt. S. Manjubhashini* „ 

59. V. Ramalingam Pillai „ 

60. O.P. Ramaswami Reddiar „ 

61. Smt. Saraswathy „ 

Pandurangam 

62. Smt. K.B. Sundarambal ,, 

63. M. Patanjali Sastri „ 


Local 
Authorities 


Teachers 


♦20 members whose names are marked with an asterisk (*) retire on April 20, 1960. 

Cr 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

{in lakhs of rupees) 

Budget Revised Budget 

Estimates Estimates Estimates 

1959-60 1959-60 1960-61 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax 

Taxes on Agricultural Income 

Estate Duty , . . . 

Taxes on Railway Fares 
Eand Revenue (net) . . 

Slate Excise Duties . . 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration . . 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services . . 

Civil Administration 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements (net). 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust 
inents between Central and State Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary including Community Pro- 
jects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 


5,81 00 
6,25 00 

1,47 00 
28*41 
70*00 
5,03*38 
25*70 
3,60*45 
1,00*09 
76*95 
4,78*02 
15,26*56 
1,86*95 
1,31*02 

5,65*09 

13,33*39 

98*88 

2,65*60 
5*31 I 


1,99*57 


6,00*00 

6,50*00 

1,47*00 

24*00 

80*00 

4,55*35 

23*39 

4,02*63 

1,34*29 

87*03 

5,19*01 

15,42*60 

2,07*17 

1,42*50 

6,01*62 

13,90*84 

1,05*86 

3,82*97 

32*48 


3,00*97 


6 , 10*0 

4,37*00 

1,50*00 

24*00 

82*00 

4,61*35 

23*39 

4,27*63 

1,35*84 

87*03 

5,30*02 

15,85*51 

2,12*60 

1,48*12 

6,87*42 

14,45*36 

1,19*69 

4,03*45 

2,74*88 


2,41*94 


GRAND TOTAL -REVENUE RECEIPTS 73,08*37 •78,29 *71 80,87*23 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 5,51 *54 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 2,96 * 7 1 

Embankment and Drainage Works 

Debt Services (net) 6,32*98 

'General Administration 5,03*94 

Administration of Justice 1 ,28 * 1 8 

Jails 95*50 

Police 5,29*15 

Scientific Departments 2*87 

Education 13,28*95 

Medical 4,40*66 

Public Health 1,23*92 

Agriculture 2,92*25 

Animal Husbandry 93*74 

Co-operation 1,86*49 

Industries and Supplies 4,17*20 

Miscellaneotis Departments .. .. 3,32*31 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 5,57*11 

Improvements 

M iscellaneous 4,06 • 45 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 2,49*16 

jects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 


ORAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 

REVENUJi ACCOUNT 71,69*11 


SURPLUS (4*) DEFICIT (—) ON REVENUE (4-)l, 39*26 
ACCOUNT 


5,91*29 

3,09*63 

6,18*67 

5,26*12 

1,36*16 

1,09*56 

5,40*92 

3*66 

14,78*12 

4,59*37 

2,39*99 

3,04*82 

95*70 

1,88*15 

4,08*88 

3,57*95 

6,28*14 

4,62*24 

3,12*47 


5,74*45 

3,24*29 

7,89*82 

5,34*25 

1,36*44 

1,09*41 

5,50*00 

2*92 

15,50*12 

4,80*27 

2.07*36 

3,12*33 

1,11*03 

1,87*93 

4,88*88 

3,99*55 

6,19*79 

4,09*44 

3,32*60 


77,71*84 81,20*88 


(-E)57*87 (-)33-65 
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MYSORi: 


74,122 sq. miles 

Population: 1,94,01,193 Capital: Bangalore. 

Ptiitcipul lanf^uaf^c: Kannatla 

Cl over not : 

His Highness Jaya Chamaraja Waiiiyar 

COUNCIL or MINISTl RS 

Minisfc! \ 

Portfolios 

B.IX Jatii 

.. Cdiiel Minister. Planning and Development, Home, 
Commerce and Indiisliies ewhidmg C(41agc 

and Rural Industries. 

Katlidal Mnnjappa 

Revenue, Land 1 enure and Records and Stamps 
and Registration 

T. Siihr,)mjn>a 

Law, laibour. Local Sell-Ciovetnmenl including 

Village Panehavals, Housing and Rural Water 
SuppK . 

T. Miiri.ippa 

Finance 

]\ M. (Miannahasappa 

Public Works and ! lectrieit\ 

K.f. Pali! 

foc>d. Forests and Transpc>rt. 

M Matiyappa 

. Co-operation, Marketing, Waiehousing aix! Cottage 
and Rural Industries 

K.K.HcgJc .. 

Medical and Public Health. 

Anna R.io (ianamiiklii 

F ducat ion. 

N. Rachiali 

Agriculluic, Social Welfaic, 1 \cise and Piolnbition, 
and Amelioration ol Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 

1 ribcs and Backward Classes 

Deputy Muiistciw 

Smt Grace Tiickci 

Lducation. 

M.C. Linga Reddy 

Planning and De\elopment. 

M.N. Naghnoor 

Public Works and Lleciricity. 

Sn)t, LcelavflH V. Magadi 

Rural Industries. 

J.H. ShamsLiddin 

Finance 

R. Ilasavalingappa 

Home 

Chief Sect etui v 

N.S. Hirannayya 

M^'SORL HIGH COURl 

Chief Justice 

.. S.R. Das Gupta 

Puisne Judges 

, . N, Srinivasa Rao, H. Hom.be Gowtla, 

A. R. Somanatha Iyer, M. Sadasiva\>*i, 

K..S. Hegdc, A Narayana Pai, 

Ahmed Ali Khan, 

Mir Iqbal Hussain. 

B. M. Kalgcite. 

Advocate-General . . 

. . Cj.R. Ethirajulu Naidu. 

PUBLIC 

SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chairman . . 

. . K.N. Padmanabhaiah 

Members 

.. Pampan Gowda, M.K. Appajappa 
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MYSORE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker: S.R. Kanlhi Deputy Speaker: L.H. Thimnia Bovi 


L Afzalpur: Anna Rao Gananiukhi 
(Con.) 

2. Aland: Chandrasekhar S. Palel 

(Con.) 

3. Aland (R): Ramachandra Vccrap- 

pa (Con.) 

4. Anekal: J.C. Ramaswami Reddy 

(Con.) 

5. Ankola: R.Cj. Kamat (Con.) 

6. Arkal^ud: Piittegowda (Ind.) 

7. Ariskere: A.R. Kansiddappa 

(Con.) 

8. Atfiani: J.B. Pawar (Ind.) 

9. Badaml: V.H. Patil ((I'on.) 

10. Bagalkat: B.T. Mumal (Con.) 
Jl. Bagewadi: Smt. Sushilabai Hira- 
chand Shah (Ccm.) 

12. Baindur: Y. Manjaya Shetty : 

(Con.) I 

13. Bangalore I\orth: K.V. Byregow^ i 

da (Con.) i 

14. Bangalore Noilli (R): Y. Rama- j 

krishna (C'on ) i 

15. Bangalofc South : A.V. Narasini- \ 

hareddy (Con.) j 

16. BangaUne South (/?): B. Basava- j 

lingappa (Con.) | 

17. Bauitatapef: f. Na^a^ana Ciowda 

(PSP) 

18. Basavunavgulr. I .S. Venkaji Rao | 

(Con.) j 

19. Belgauw /: V.S. Patil (PWP) 

20. Belgauw //* N. O. Samaji (PWP) 

21. Balgau/n City . B.R. Sunlhankar i 

(Ind.) I 

22. Bellary: M. CJangappa (Ind.) | 

23. Beltir: B.N. Borannagowda i 

(Con.) ! 


24. 

Belur (R): II.K. 

Siddiah (Con.) 

25. 

Bclthangad: : D. 

Ratnavaram 


Hcgade (Con.) 


26. 

Bhadra\athi: D.T. 

Scctarama Rao 


(Con.) 


27. 

Bhalki: Balwant 

Rao (Ind.) 

28. 

Bhalki (R): B. 

Sham Sunder 


(SCF) 


29. 

Bidai : Maqsood 

Ali Khan 


(Con.) ' 

30. Bijapur: B.K. Nagur (Ind.) ! 

31. Bilgi: R.M. Desai (Con.) ! 

32. Blligere: G.M. ("hinnaswaniy i 

(Ind.) j 

33. Brahmavar: B. Jagajjeevandas i 

Shetty (Con.) j 

34. Broadway: Mahmood Shariff i 

(Con.)' I 

35. Challakerc: A. Bhcemappa Naik | 

(Con.«^ 

36. Challakerc (R): T. Hanuniaiah 

(Con.) 

37. Chamarajanagar: U.M. Madappa 
• (PSP) 

38. Chamarajanagar (R): B. Rachiah 

(Con.) 

39. Chamarajapet: Smt. Lakshmi- : 

de\ i Rammanna (Con.) | 


40. Chandrasekharapura: N. Hucha- 

masthy Gowda (Con.) 

41. Chhannapatna: B.K. Putlaraniiya 

(PSP) 

42. Chennagiri: Kundar Rudrappa 

(Con.) 

43. Chickballapiu : S. Mum Raju 

(Con.) 

44. Chickballapur (R): A. Mtiniyappa 

(Con.) 

45. Chikmagalur: .A.M. Basa\c 

Gowda (PSP) 

46. Chikmagalur {R): I..H. Thimina 

Bovi (Con.) 

47. ChicknaikanabalU: C.K. Rajaiah- 

setty (PSP) 

48. Chickpet: G.E. Hoover (Ind.) 

49. Chikodi: S.O Kothavale (Con.) 

50. Chineholi: Vccrendra Paid (Con ) 

51. Chintanumi: Vacant 

52. Chitaldrug: G. Sivappa (Con.) 
53- Chitaldrug iR): Ci. Duggappa 

(Con.) 

54. Chitapur: Smt. Vijaya Raghaven- 

dcr Rao (Con.) 

55. Coomlapoor: V. Srinivas Shelly 

(PSP) 

56. Cuhbonpet: V.P. ncenadayalii 

Naidu (Con.) 

57. Darangcre: KA . Jambanna (PSP) 

58. Deodiirg: B. Sivanna Warad 

(Con.) 

59. Phaiwar: M.B. Inamati (Con.) 

60. Dodballapur: 'P. Siddahngaiya 

(Con.) 

61. Gadag: K.P. Gadag (Con.) 

62. Gamhisi: Jimt. Dyavamma (Con ) 

63. Gandhinagar: Smt. Nagaralh- 

namma (Con.) 

64. Gangavati: B.V, Desai (C'oii ) 

65. Gauribidanur: K.H. Venkata Reddy 

(PSP) 

66. Gokak /: N.A. Karljngannavar 

(Con.) 

67. Gokak II: A.R. Panchagavi 

(Con.) 

68. Guhbi: C..T. Muckkanappa (ind.) 

69. Gidbarga: Mohaincd Ah (Con.) 

70. Gulcdgitd: M.R. Pattanashelti 

(Con.) 

71. Gimdliipet: Smt. K.S. Nagaralh- 

namma (Ind.) 

72. Uadagalli: M.M. Pateel (Con.) 

73. Hangal: B.R. Paid (Ind) 

74. Ifarapanahalli: M.M .1. Sadyt>- 

jathappaiah (Ind.) 

75. Ilarapanahalli (R): M. Danappa 

(PSP) 

76. Harihar: M. Ramappa (PSP) 

77. Hosakotc: S.R. Ramiah (Con.) 

78. Hosakotc (R): Smt. Rukmaniam- 

ma (Con.) 

79. Hassan: K.T. Dasappa (Ind.) 

80. Haveri: Smt. Shiddavva Madar 

(Con.) 


♦Recognised State Parties: Peasants’ and Workers’ Party (PWP), All India Scheduled 
Castes Federation (SCF). 
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81. Hehbur: K.L. Narasimhiah (Con.) 

82. Holenatasipar: Y, Veerappa (PSP) 

83. Hottawar: J.H. Shamsuddin 

(Con.) 

84. Honnali: H.S. Rudrappa (Con.) 

85. Honnali (R): A.S. Dudhya Naik 

(Con.) 

86. Hosadurga: B.S. Shankarappa 

(PSP) 

87. Hospet: R. Nagan Gowda (Con.) 

88. Hirckerur: G.B. Shankar Rao 

(Con.) 

89. Hiriyur: K. Kencheppa (PSP) 

90. Hubli: M.R. Patil (Con.) 

91. Hubli Citv: F.H. Mohsin (Con.) , 

92. Hukeri: M.P. Patil (Con.) 

93. Hukeri (R): Smt. Champabai 

Bhogalc Piraji (Con.) 

94. Hulsur: Madhav Rao (PSP) 

95. Humnabacl: M.S. Kamtikar 

(Con.) 

96. Hiingimd: S.R. Kanthi (Speaker) 

97. Hunsur: D. Devaraj Urs (Con.) 

98. Hunsur (R): N. Rachiah (Con.) 

99. Indi: M,K. Surpur (Con.) 

100. Indi (R): .I.L. Kabadi (Con.) 

101. Jamkhandi: B.D. Jatti (Con.) 

102. Jewargi: S. Sharangowda (Ind.) 

103. Kadur: D.H. Rudrappa (Con.) 

104. Kalghatgi: B.A. Desai (Ind.) 

105. Kalgi: S.R. Patil (Con.) 

106. Kalyanr. Smt. Annapurna Bai 

Ragaie (Con.) 

107. Kanakapitra: M. Linge Gowda 

(PSP) 

108. Kaup: F.X. Denis Pinto (Con.) 

109. Karkal: K. K. Hegde (Con.) 

110. Karkal (R): Manjappa Ullal 

(Con.) 

111. Karwar: S.D. ,Gaonkar (Con.) 

112. Khanopur: L.H. Birje (Ind.) 

113. Kolar: D- Abdul Rasheed (Con.) 

114. Kolar Gold Fields: M.C. 

Narasimhan (Ind.) 

115. Kolar Gold Fields (R): C.M. 

Arumugham (Ind.) 

116. KoUegal: T.P, Boriah (Con.) 

117. KoUegal (R): Smt. Kempamma 

(Con.) 

118. Koppal: M.S. Patil (Con.) 

119. Krishnarajanagar : H . M. Channa- 

basappa (Con.) 

120. Krlshnarajpct: M.K. Bomme 

Gowda (Con.) 

121. Kumta: Smt. V.V. Mirjankar 

(Con.) 

122. Kundgol: T.K. Kambli (Con.) 

123. Kunigal: T.N. Mudalagirigowda 

(Con.) 

124. Kurtigodu: Smt. Allum Suman* 

galamma ( Con.) 

125. Kushtagi: E. Pundlikappa (Con.) 

126. Lingsugur: Basangowda (Con.) 

127. Maddur: H.K. Veeranna Gowdh 

(Con.) 

128. Madlwgiri: Mali Mariappa 

(Con.) 

129. Madhugiri (R): R. Channi- 

garamiah (Con.) 

130. Magadii T.D. Maranna (Con.) 

131. Malavaliii H.V. Vccre Gowda 

(Con.) 


132. Malavalli (R): M. Mallikarjuna* 

s^amy (Con.) 

133. Malleswaram: T. Parthasarathy 

(Ind.) 

134. Malar: H.C. Linga Reddy (Con.) 

135. Mandya: G.S. Bommegowda 

(Ind.) 

136. Mangalore 1: B. Vaikunta Baliga 

(Con.) 

137. Mangalore //: Gajanan Pandit 

(Con.) 

138. Manvi: Smt. Basavarajeswari 

(Con.) 

139. Mercara: K. Mallappa (Con.) 

140. Molakabmrn: S. Nijalingappa 

(Con.) 

141. Muddehilial: P.G. Sidhanti (Con.) 

142. Mudhol: H.B. Shah (Con.) 

143. Mulbagal: B.L. Narayanaswamy 

(Ind.) 

144. Mulbagal (R):J. Narayanappa 

(Con.) 

145. Mundargi: C.S. Ilulkoli (Con.) 

146. Mysore: K. Puttaswamy (Con.) 

147. Mysore City: K.S. Suryanarayana 

Rao (Con.) 

148. Mysore City North: A. Mohamcd 

Sait (Ind.) 

149. Nagamangala: T. Mariappa 

(Con.) 

150. Nanjangud: J.B. Mallaradhyci 

(PSP) 

151. Nargud: A.S. Patil (Con.) 

152. Navalgund: R.M. Patil (Con.) 

153. Nelamangala: Alur Hanuman’ 

thappa (Con.) 

154. Nelamangala (R): M. Hanu- 

manthaiah (Con.) 

155. Nipani: B.D. Naik (Ind.) 

156. Pandavapura: B. Chamaih (PSP)' 

157. Paliyam: G. Venkataigowda 

(Ind.) 

158. Panemangalore: K. NagappaAlva 

(Con.) 

159. Parasgad: S.B. Padaki (Ind.) 

160. Periyapatna: K.M. Devayya 

(Con.) 

161. Puttur: K. Venkataramana 

Gowda (Con.) 

162. Puttur (R): S. Subbaya Naik 

(Con.) 

163. Ramanagaram: K. Hanuman- 

thaiya (Con.) 

164. Ramdurg: M.S. Pattan (Ind.) 

165. Ratbag: V.L. Patil (Ind.) 

166. Raibag (R): S.P. Talwalkar 

(SCF) 

167. Raichiir: Syed Easa (Con.) 

168. Raichur (R): G. Bhimanna (Con.)- 

169. Ranibennur: K.F. Patil (Con.> 

170. Ranibennur (R): S.mt. Sambrani 

Yallawwa (Con.) 

171. Row: A.J. Doddameti (Con.) 

172. Sadalga: B.G. Khot (Ind.) 

173. Sagar: D. Mookappa (Con.)* 

174. Sampagaon /: H.V. Koujalgi 

(Con.) 

175. Sampagaon II: M.N. Naghnoor 

(Con.) , 

176. Sandur: M.Y. Ghorpade (Con.) 

177. Serum: Mallappa Lingappa 

(Con.) 
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178. Serum (/?): J.P. Sarwesh (SCF) 

179. Sfmhpur: Y. Virupafeshappa 

(Con.) 

180. Shiggaon: R.C. Patil (Con.) 

181. Shimoga: Smt. Rathnamma Mad- 

hav Rao (Con.) 

182. Sfnrahatti: Smt. Lcelavati Venka- 

tesh Magadi (Con.) 

183. Shorapur : V. Kumar Naik (Con.) 

184. Sidlaghatta: J. Venkatappa 

(Ind.) 

185. Sindgi: S. Y. Patil (Con.) 

186. Siudhanur: B. Basawant Rao 

(Con.) 

187. Sira: T. Farcgowda (Con.) 

188. Sira (/?): P. Anjanappa (Con.) 

189. Siruguppa: B.E. Ramaiah (Con.) 

190. Sirsi: R.K. Hcgde (Con.) 

191. Sravaitabelagola: N.G. Nara- 

simhegowda (PSP) 

192. Sringcn: K. Manjappa (Con.) 

193. Srirangapatna : A.G. Chunche 

GoNvda (PSP) 


194. Surathkal: K. Doomappa (Con.)> 

195. Talikot: K.A. Patil (PSP) 

196. Tarikere: T.R. Paramcshwaraiah 

(Con.) 

197. ThirthahaUi: A.R. Badri Narayan - 

(Con.) 

198. Tiptur: K.P. Rcvanasiddappa 

(PSP) 

199. Tikota: C.J. Ambli (Con.) 

200. T. Narasipiir: M. Rajasckhara 

Murthy (Con.) 

201. Timikiir: G.N. Pultanna (PSP) 

202. Ttiruvekere: T. Siibramanya 

1 (Con.) 

203. L/ciipi: U.S. Nayak (PSP) 

I 204. Uhoor : Sjnt. Grace Tucker (Con.) 
j 205. Virajpet: K.P. Karumbayya (PSP) 
j 206. Virupakshipitr: S. Kariappa 
; (Con.) 

: 207. Yadgir: B Nadagowda (Ind.) 

! 208. Yelburga: Veerabhadra Sirur 
I (Ind.) 

i 209. Nominated: F.W. Corbett 


MYSORE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Chairman: V. Venkatappa 

1. H.C. Boriah Legislative 

Assembly 

2. B. Chikkannaswamy 

3. B. Hutchc Gowda* 

4. M.P. Eswarappa „ 

5. K. Kanthappa Shetty ,, 

6. H. Basappa 

7. Manik Rao* 

8. G.K. Mogali 

9. 1'immappa Manyappa Hegde* „ 

10. Mukunda Mylarappa „ 

1 1 . K.M. Nanjundappa „ 

12. S. Narasapaya* „ 

13. S.S. Narayana Moorthy „ 

14. Narayanappa Konda „ 

15. Raghavendra Char 

16. S.C. Sooryanarayana Chetty „ 

17. P. Thirumalc Gowda* 

18. V.S. Timmarcddy 

19. Smt. S. Veeramma „ 

20. M. Vclluri* 

21. V. Venkatappa* „ 

22. C.H. Venkalaramanappa Local 

Authorities 

23. M.T. Srikantiah „ 

24. T.N. Kempahonniah 

25. R. Subbanna 

26. Jf. Deviah* „ 

27. S.H. Thammiah „ 

28. T. Venkatarmanaiah* „ 

29. y. Dharmappa* „ 

30. K.T. Shamaiah Gowda „ 

31. K.V. ^arasappa „ 

32. K. Rangappa „ 


Deputy Chairman: Keshav Rao Nilturkar 


33. K. Sanjeeva Reddy* Local 

Authorities 

34. S.C. Edkc 

35. H.F. Kattimani* „ 

36. D.C. Shaha 

37. G.B. Paul* 

38. P.M. Nadu Gowda* n 

39. L.H. Hire Goudar ,, 

40. Ayyangoda Lingan Gowda „ 

41. K. Channabasavana Gouda ,, 

42. V.S. Chatnalli 

43. G.V. Anjannappa Graduates 

44. M.L. Srtjpkantiah „ 

45. A.N. Rama Rao* „ 

46. Smt. M.R. Lakshamma ,, 

47. Balakrishna Gangadharrao 

Deshpandc 

48. V.C. Pavatc* 

49. M.P.L. Sastry Teachers 

50. M.G. Mahadevaswamy* 

51. S. Mukunda Rao ,, 

52. B.V. Banuniaiah „ 

53 Basawantappa Balappa 

Mamadapur 

54. Keshav Rao Nitturkar* „ 

55. N.A. Aicngar* Nominated 

56. Tejosingh Rathod 

57. S. Champa ,> 

58. Rumale Chennabasaviah* „ 

59. L. Ramiah „ 

60. Gorur Ramaswamy Iyengar ,, 

61. Syed Ghouse Mohiyuddin* „ 

62. K. Balakrishna Rao „ 

63. S C. Nandimath „ 


*J1 members whose names are shown with an asterisk (*) retire on May 13, I960. 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE 
(On Revenue Accoi^t) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Estimates 

Estimates 

Intimates 


1959-60 

1959-60 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Union Excise Duties. . 

3,50-15 

3,64-36 

3,61 -89 

Tax on other than Corporation Tax 

5,05-58 

5,29-97 

3,33-20 

Estate Duty . . 

14-04 

12-66 

13-25 

Taxes on Railway Faros 

48-46 

58-16 

56*34 

Land Revenue (net) . . 

4,45-00 

4,3.T23 

4,66-10 

State Excise Duties . . 

2,92-67 

3,02-77 

3,01-16 

Stamps . . . . 

1,60-35 

1,88-35 

2,04-50 

Forest 

5,04-50 

5,70 -00 

6,04-13 

Registration . . 

27-52 

31 -53 

31 -68 

Taxes on Vehicles 

2,32-45 

3,09-00 

3,10-00 

Sales Tax 

6,85-00 

8,10 -87 

8,12-30 

Other Taxes and Duties 

1,44-77 

1,88-00 

1,98-00 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

40-63 

39-24 

38-48 

Drainage Works (net) 


i 


Debt Services 

2,43-83 

2,99-46 

2,80-34 

Civil Administration 

24,07-56 

23,55-15 , 

26,04-70 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

1,27-25 

1,24-50 

1,78-50 

Improvemt^nts (net) 


1 


Miscellaneous (net) . , 

2,15-25 

2,03-75 

2.34-98 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 

6,10-45 

6,10-16 

6,10-47 

ments between Central and State Ciovern- 




ments 




Community Development Projects, NFS, 

1,11-93 

1,22-08 

1,84-42 

Local Development Works 




GRAND TOTAL -REVENUE RECEIPTS 

71,67*39 

75,53-24 

80,24-44 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

5,31-19 

5,92-83 

8,47-31 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 

2,00-33 

3,07-32 

’ 3,15-33 

Embankment and Drainage Works 



1 

Debt Services (net) 

3,76-35 

3,22-57 

4,18-54 

General Administration 

2,59-00 

2,66-70 

2,80-65 

Administration of Justice . , 

87-78 

84-17 

86-32 

Jails 

34-80 

33-56 

42*03 

Police 

3,22-56 

3,50*70 

3,35*78 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

8-00 

7*83 

9-09 

Scientific Departments 

7-98 

8*46 

8-79 

Education 

11,32-43 

10,99*58 

13,21-27 

Medical 

2,92-53 

2,78-96 

3,10-57 

Public Health 

2,13-87 

1,90-71 

2,32-67 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

3,69-42 

3,57*29 

3,61-64 

Animal Husbandry 

1,03-40 

86-60 

1,02-11 

Co-operation 

73-51 

72-02 

92-49 

Industries and Supplies 

17,90-41 

17,02-86 

17,58-68 

Miscellaneous Departments 

63*21 

57-06 

70*49 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

5,78*53 

5,81-50 

5,95*00 

Improvements 


c 


Miscellaneous 

4,74-66 

4,37*50 

4,20*65 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 

1,99-03 

2.20-22 

3,07*20 

jects, NES, and Local Development 




Works 



4 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 

71,18*99 

70,58*44 

79,16*61 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 




SURPLUS (-f ) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUI 

i (+)48-40 

(+)4,94*80 

t 

(+)l,07-83 

ACCOUNT 

1 
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ORISSA 


Area: 60,162 sq. miles Population: 1,46,45,946 Capital: Bhubaneswar 

Prineipal lant^tapc: Oriya 


Governoi : Y.N. Suklhankar 
COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

A / inhiers Portfolio s 

Harckru''bna Mahtab /. Chief Minister, Political, Services. Home, Ltluca- 

lion. Planning and C'o-tn'dinalion. 

Rajcndra Narayan Singh Deo Finance, Industries, Mining and Cieology, Planning^ 

(excluding matters relating to Rourkela Steef 
Plant) and Law. 

Radhanath Rath . . . . Development. 

Satyapriya Mt'hanty . . . . Revenue, Excise and Administration of new (''apitaL 

Sailendrr Narayan Rhanj Deo Works. 

Nilamani Routry .. .. Supply and Commerce. 

U'd.'p P, t ip Sekhar Deo Administrative Tribunal, Vigilance, River Valley 

Development and matters relating to Rourkela 
Steel Plant. 

n inJaban Naik .. Transpor t and Woiks (Roads and Buildings). 

Ram Parsad Misra .. tlealth. Relief and Rehabilitation. 

Laxmi Pras.rtl Misia .. .. Community Development, N.E.S. & Cjiam Pan- 

chayals. 

Rajballabh Misia .. .. Tribal and Rural Wcllare and l.abour. 

Chief Secietarv 
V. Ramanathan 

ORISSA HICiH COURT 

Chief Justk'c . . . . . . R.E.. Narasimham 

Pui\ne Judges S.P. Mahapatia, G.C. Das, S.B. Barman, 

,LK. Misra. 

Advocatc-Geneial . .. D. Mohanty. 

PUBLIC' SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chairman . . . . . . G.B. Mishra 

Memher.s .. .. .. .. M.L. Pandit, B.C. Pattanaik. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker: NiJakantha Das 


Deputy Speaker: Jadumani Mangaraj 


1. Anandpur: Upendranath ,Tcna 

(GP) 

2. Anandpur (R): Makar Sethi (Con.) 

3. Angttl: Kumud Chandra Singh 

(Ind.) 

4. Angul (/?); Narendrakumar Nayak 

(CPI) 

5. Aska: Hariharo Dass (CPI) 

6. Athgarh: Radhanath Rath (Con.) 

7. Athnallik: Khetramohan Panigrahy 

(GP) • 

8. Aid: Sailendra Narayan Bhanj 

Deo (Con.) 

9. Bahalda (R): Sundar Mohun 

Hemrom (Ind.) 

10. Baisinga: Prasanna Kumar Dash 

(PSP) 

11. Baisinga (R): Panchanan Das 

(Cotx) 

12. Baiasore: Rabindramohan Das 

(PSP) 


13. Balikuda: Baikunthanath Mohanty 

(PSP) 

1 4 . Ba/liguda {R): Lokanath Pat ra 

(GP) 

15. Bangiriposi (R): Radha Mohan 

Naik (GP) 

16. Banki: Jogesh Chandra Rout 

(Con.) 

17. Baramba: Smt. Kanakalata Debt 

(GP) 

18. Barchana: Jadumoni Mangaraj 

(Con.) 

19. Bargarh: Nikunjabihari Singh 

(GP) 

20. Bargarh (R): Bahadur Mahanand 

(GP) 

21. Baripada: Harihar Mohanty (PSP) 

22. Baripada (R): Saraai Majhi (Ind.) 

23. Basta: Akshaya Narayan Praharaj 

(Con.) 


*Reco^nised State Party: All India Ganatantra Parishad (GP) 
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24. Berhampur: Lingaraj Panigrahi 

(Con.) 

25. Berhampur {R): Dandapani Das 

(Con.) 

26. Begimia : Satyananda Champatiray 

(Con.) 

27. Bhadrak: Nityananda Mohapatra 

(Ind.) 

28. Bhanjanagar: Govind Pradhan 

(CPI) 

29. Bhanjanagar (R): Suma Naik (CPI) 

30. Bhatli: Natabar Banchhor (CPI) 

31. Bhawani Patna: Karunakar Bhoi 

(GP) 

32. Bhawani Patna (R): Chandra 

Sckhar Pradhan (GP) 

33. Bhograi: Durgasankar Das (Con.) 

34. Bhubaneswar: Satyapriya Mohanty 

(Con.) 

35. Binjharpur: Bankabehari Das 

(PSP) 

36. Bisra (R): Nirmal Munda (Ind.) 

37. Bo/angir: Nanda Kishore Misra 

(GP) 

38. Bolangir (7?): Ramesh Chandra 

Bhoi (OP) 

39. Bonai (R) : Arjun Naik (GP) 

40. Brahmagiri: Padma Charan 

Samantsinhar (Con.) 

41. Champua: Rajaballav Misra (GP) 

42. Champua (/?).* Gurbcharan Naik 

(GP) 

43. Chandbali: Nilamani Rout ray (Con.) 

44. Chandbali {R): Nandakishore Jena 

(Con.) 

45. Chatrapur: Yatiraj Praharaj (Ind.) 

46. Cuttack City: Birien Mitra (Con.) 

47. Cuttack Sadar : Kajakrushna Bose 

(Con.) 

48. Cuttack Sadar (R): Punananda 

Samal (Con.) 

49. Daspalla: Puma Deo Bhanj 

(Con.) 

50. Daspalla (/?).* ^ Sridhar Naik (GP) 

51. Deogarh: Smt. Jyotimanjari Debi 

(GP) 

52. Deogarh (R): Jayadev Thakur 

(GP) 

53. Dhamnagar: Muralidhar Jena 

(Con.) 

54. Dharamsala: Madan Mohan Pat- 

naik (Ck)n,) 

55. Dharamsala {R): Mayadhar Sinha 

(Con.) 

56. Dharamgarh: Birakeshari Deo (GP) 

57. Dharamgarh (R): Janardhan Majhi 

(GP) 

58. Dhenkanal: Sankar Pratap Singh> 

Deo (GP) 

59. Dhenkanal (iO-* Kalia Dehuri 

(GP) 

'60. Digapahandi: Smt. Anangaman- 
jan Devi (Con.) 

•'61. Digapahandi {R): Mohan Naik 
(Con.) 

•62. Dura: Pakanati Vexikata Jag- 
ganatha Rao (Con.) 

• 63. Ersama: Lokanath Choudhury 
, (CPI) 

«64. G. Udaigiri (R): Sarangadhar 
Pradhan (GP) 

"65. Gunupur: Norasimho Patro (Con.) 


66. Gunupur (R): Sanyasi Charan 

Pidikaka (Con.) 

67. Hinjili: Brundaban Nayak (0>n.) 

68. Jagatsinghpur: Birakishore Das 

(Con.) 

69. Jagatsinghpur {R): Kanduricharan 

Malik (PSP) 

70. Jajpur: Gadadhar Dutta (Con.) 

71. Jajpur (R): Santanu Kumar Das 

(Con.) 

72. Jaleswar: Prasanna Kumar Pal 

(PSP) 

73. Jarsugiida: Bijayakumar Pani 

(Con.) 

74. Jarsuguda (R): Manohar Naik 

(GP) 

75. Jashipur {R)‘ Mochiram Tiria 

(GP) 

76. Jeypur: Harihar Misra (GP) 

77. Jeypur (/?).* Laichan Naik (GP) 

78. Kakatpur: Mohan Das (CPJ) 

79. Kakatpur (R): Bharat Das (CPI) 

80. Karanjia: Nalini Chandra Bhanja 

Deo (GP) 

81. Kasipur: Krishorchandra Deo 

(GP) 

82. Kasipur (R): Manik Rai Naik 

(GP) 

83. Kararbaga: Purusottam Panda (GP) 

84. Kendrapara: Dinabandhu Salni 

(Con.) 

85. Kendrapara (R); Prahalad Malik 

(Con.) 

86. Keonjhar: Janardan Bhanj Deo 

(GP) 

87. Keonjhar (/?); Krushnachandra 

Mahapatra (Ind.) 

88. Khalikotc: Narayan Sahu (Ind.) 

89. Khandpara: Harihar Singh 

Maradaraj Bhramarabar Rov 
(Con.) 

90. Khurda: Prananath Patnaik(CPl) 

91. K. Nagar: Smt. Ratnaprava Devi 

(GP) 

92. Kodala East: Rama (2handra 

Maradaraj Deo (Con.) 

93. Kodala West: Harihar Das (Jnd.) 

94. Koraput {R): Lachuman Pujari 

(GP) 

95. Loisingha: Ram Prasad Misra 

(GP) 

96. Malkangiri (R) : Madkami Guru 

(GP) i 

97. Nawapara: Anup Singh Deo (lod.) 

98. Nawapara (R) : Ghasiram Majhi 

(Ind.) 

99. Nayagarh : Krushnachandra Singh 

Manadhata (Ind.) 

100. Nilgiri : Nilambar Das (Cion.) 

101. Nowrangpur : Jagannath Tripathy 

(Con.) 

102 Nowrangpur (R) : Harijan Miru 
(Con.) 

103. Omarkotc : Abdur Rahlman (GP) 

104. Padampur : Lai Mitroday ^gh 

Bariha (GP) 

105. Padampur (R): Bir Bikramaditya 

Singh Bariha (C>on.) 

106. Padwa: Laxmana o6udo (IQP) 

107. Pal-Lahara: Mrutyunjoy Pal fiSP) 

108. Parlakemedi: Nalla Kurmuaa&ulu 

(Ind.) 
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109. Patnagarh: Ainthu Sahoo (CiP) 

110. Patnagarh {R): Asharani Bhoi 

(GP) 

111. Patkura: Loknath Mishra (Con.) 

112. Phulbani: Himanshu Shekhar Padhi 

(GP) 

113. Phulbani (R): Anirudha Dipa(GP) 

114. Pipili: Ram Chandra Patnaik 

(Ind.) 

115. Pipili {R): Gopinath Bhoi (Con.) 

116. Pottangi(R): Mallu SanUi (Con.) 

117. Puri: Harihar Bahinjpati (PSP) 

118. Rairangpur (R): Hardev Triya 

(Ind.) 

119. Rajgangpur: (R): Shanti Prakas 

Oram (Ind.) 

120. Rajnagar: Anantacharan Tripathy 

(Ind.) 

121. Ranpur: Smt. Basantmanjari Devi 

(Con.) 

1 22. Rayaghada {R): Kamayya Mandangi 

(Con.) 

123. R, Udaigiri (R): Ram Bhuya 

(Con.) 


124. Salepur: Pradiptakishorc Das 

(PSP) 

125. Salepur (R): Baidhar Bahera (PSP> 

126. Sambalpur : Lakshmiprasad Misra 

(GP) 

127. Sambalpur (R): Bhikhari Ghasi 

(GP) 

1 28. Satyabadi: Nilakantha Das (Speaker) 

129. Sonepur: Anantaram Nanaa (GP) 

130. Sonepur (R): Daulata Ganda (GP) 

131. Soro: Harekrushna Mahtab (Con.) 

132. Soro (R): Chaitanya Sethi (Con.) 

133. Sundergarh: Udit Pratap Shekar 

Dco(GP) 

1 34. Sundergarh (R) : Gangadhar Pradhan 

(GP) 

135. Suruda: Bijayananda Patnaik (Con.) 

136. Talcher: Pabitramohan Pradhan 

(Con.) 

137. Tirtole: Nishamani Khuntia (PSP> 

138. Tilogarh: Rajendra Narayan Singh 

Deo (GP) 

139. Tilagarh (R): Achyutanand Maha- 

nand (GP) 

140„ Udala ( R): Manniohan T udu (Con.> 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA 


(On Revenue Account) 

(in lakhs of rupees) 


\ 

1 

! 

Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS | 




Union Excise Duties ! 

2,54-95 

2,59-35 

2,62-47 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation ' 
Tax 1 

2,97-11 

2,98-82 

1,96-88 

Estiite Duty . . . . . . . . . . ! 

6-88 

7-25 

7-25 

Taxes on Railway Parcs j 

19-38 

23*26 

22-53 

Land Revenue (net) ' 

3,24-58 

2,78-58 

2,93-41 

State Excise Duties . . . . . . . . > 

99-57 

1,06-03 

1,07-47 

Stamps 

57-02 

58-41 

58-41 

Forest 

2,73-67 

2,85-92 

2,55-52 

Registration 

16-40 

16-90 

17-50 

Taxes on Vehicles . . , . . . . . j 

70-82 

76*66 

78-46 

Sales Tax 

2,15-51 

2,15-54 

2,57-29 

Other Taxes and Duties 

34-91 

19-69 

76-21 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

7-25 

(~-)2-70 

17-43 

Drainage Works (net) 




Debt Services 

44-84 

73-88 

66-73 

Civil Administration 

5,36-42 

4,13-16 

6,06-54 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

43-71 

45-00 

70-43 

1 mprovements ( net) 




Multi-purpose River Schemes 



1,73-52 

Electricity Schemes 

53-60 

54-80 

76-49 

Miscellaneous (net) 

1,41-04 

1,48-49 

1,53-92 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 

3,79-29 

4,62-33 

6,16-28 

ments between Central and State Govern- 
ments 

Community Development Projects, NES, 

1,41-74 

1,51-33 

1,74-42 

Local Development Works 



Extraordinary 

46-06 

10-56 

78-13 

GRAND TOTAL- REVENUE RECEIPTS 

30,64-69 

30,03-26 

1 36,67-29 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 



1 

Direct Demands on The Revenue . . 

2,58-57 

2,55-16 

2,98-57 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, i 
Embankment and Drainage Works 

46-34 

45-92 

62*17 

1 

1 

Debt Services (net) . . . . . . 

2,08-52 

1,94-96 

2,95-88 

General Administration . . . . . . 

2,46-28 

2,60-44 

2,60-73, 

Administration of Justice 

30-72 

30-66 

31-44 

Jails 

30-90 

31-71 

30-79 

Police 

1,80-80 

1,79-87 

i 2,14-10 

Ports and Pilotage 

•14 

•10 

2-07 

Scientific Departments . . . . . . 

86-29 

22-82 

88-37 

Education 

3,98-86 

4,12-51 

4,77-07 

Medical 

1,20-11 

1,26-72 

, 1,70-10 

Public Health 

82-83 

81-56 

' 88-63 

Agriculture 

1,23-21 

1,21*06 

i 1,15-31 

Animal Husbandry . ^ 

62*60 

58*64 

67-52 

Co-operation 

51-83 

50*02 

i 62-22 

Industries and Supplies 

72*78 

71*27 

78*09 

Miscellaneous Departments 

2,26*85 

2,27*03 

’ 2,67*70 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

3,09*10 

3,24*58 

j 8,13-54 

Improvements 


2,20 

Miscellaneous 

2,19*02 

i 2,24-29 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 
jects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 

3,02-64 

2,87*25 

' 3,69-00 

i 

1 

GRAND TOTAU-EXPENDITURE ON 

30,58-39 

30,02*22 

40,17*59 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 




SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON REVENUE 

(-t-)6-30 

(+)l-04» 

j (-)3.50-30 

ACCOUNT 
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PUNJAB 


Area: 47,084 sq. miles Population: 1,61,34,890 Capital: Chandigarh 

Principal lanffuagc^: Punjabi and Hindi 

Governor: N.V. Gadgil 

COUNCIL OF MINISTHRS 

Ministers 

Portfolios 

Pratap Singh Kairon . . 

.. Chief Minister, General Administration including 
Publicity, Elections, Law and Order, Anti-Corrup- 
tion, Integration, Social Welfare, Scheduled 

Castes and Tribal Areas, Medical and Health. 

Gopichand Bhargava . . 

Finance, Planning and Statistics. 

Mohan Lai 

. . Industries, Civil Supplies, Local bodies (excluding 
Panchayats), Jails, Justice and I.egislative De- 
partment. 

Kartar Singh 

. , Revenue, Relief and Rehabilitation. 

Gian Singh Rarcwala . . 

. . Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries 

and Forests. 

A mar Nath Vidyalankar 

. . Labour, Education, Printing and Stationery and 
Languages. 

Gurbanta Singh 

Community Development, Panchayats and Co- 
operatives. 

Birendra Singh Rao . . 

.. Irrigation and Power, Consolidation, Transport 
and Sports. 

Surajmal 

. . Public Works, Capital Project, Public Health Engi- 
neering and Housing. 

Deputy Ministers 

Yashwant Rai . . 

, . Attached to the Chief Minister and tlie hnlustries 
Minister: Local Self-Government, Scheduled Castes 
and Backward Classes, Hanjan Welfare. 

Smt. Parkash Kaur 

.. Attached to the Chief Minister: HCidth, Medical 
and Social Welfare. 

Yashpal 

. . Attached to the Education and Labour Minister; 
Education, Printing and Stationery and Languages. 

Dalbir Singh 

. . Attached to the Irrigation and Power Minister: 
Community Projects and ^Irrigation and Power. 

Banarsi Das 

. . Attached to the Industries Minister: Jails, Food and 
Supplies. 

Pratap Singh 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister and Agriculture 
Minister: Development of Hilly Backward Areas 
and F'orests. 

Harbans Lai 

. . Attached to the Chief Minister and Agriculture 
Minister: Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Fisheries, Law and Order. 

Niranjan Singh Talib , . 

.. Attached to Public Works Minister: Public Works,. 
Capital Project, Public Health I ngineering and 
Housing. 

Chief Parliamentary Secretary 

Hans Raj Sharma 

. . Publicity. 

Chief Secretary 

E.N. Mangat Rai 

PUNJAB HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice 

. . G.D. Khosla 

Puisne Judges * .. 

. . D. Falshaw, S.S Daulat, B. Narain, G.L. Chopra,^ 
Mchar Singh, Tek Cliand, K.L. Gosain, S.B. 
Capoor, R.P. Khosla, A.N. Grover, I.D. Dua, 
Harbans Singh, D.K. Mahajan, Jagjit Singh 
Bedi, Shamsher Bahadur, P.C. Pandit. 

Advocate-General . . 

. . S.N. Sikri 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chairman .. 

. . Vacant 

Members 

.. Hardwari Lai, Achhra Singh, P.S. Jain, Abdul 
Majid Khan. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


\Speaker: Gurdial Singh Dhillon 

1. Abohar: Sahi Ram (JS) 

2. Ajnala: Achhar Singh Chhina(CPI) 

3. Amb : Smt. Krishna (Con.) 

4. Ambala Cantonment: Dev Raj 

Anand (Con.) 

5. Ambala City: Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

(Con.) 

■ Amritsar City Civil Lines: Sarup 
Singh (Con.) 

7. Amritsar City East : Baldcv Parkash 

(JS) 

8. Amritsar Sadar : Waryam Singh 

(Con.) 

9. Amritsar Sadar (/?); Charan Singh 

(Con.) 

10. Amritsar City West: Balramdas 

Tandan (JS) 

11. Anandpur: Balu Ram (Con.) 

12. Bahadurgarh: Sri Chand (Con.) 

13. MarnaJa: Kartar Singh Diwana 

(Con.) 

14. Batala: Gorakh Nath (Con.) 

15. Beos: Sohan Singh Jalalusman 

(Con.) 

16. Bhagapurana: Giirmit Singh (Con.) 

17. Bhagapurana: {R): Sohan Singh 

(Con.) 

IS. Bhaiinda: Harbans Lai (Con.) 

19. Bhiwani: Ram Kanwar (Con.) 

20. Butana: Chambal Singh (Con.) 

21. Chandigarh: Niranjan Singh Talib 

(Con.) 

22. Dadri : Altar Singh (JS) 

23. Dadri (R): Sis Ram (JS) 

24. Dasuya: Kartar Singh (Con.) 

25. Dera Baba Nangk: Waryam Singh 

(Con.) 

26. Dera Gopipur: Mehar Singh (Con.) 

27. Dharamsala: Hari Ram (Con.) 
2S. Dhariwal: Harbans Singh (Con.) 

29. Dhuri: Jasdev Singh (Con.) 

30. Dhuri (R): Jangir Singh (CPI) 

31. Faridkot: Vacant 

32. Fatehabad: Mani Ram Godara 

(Con.) 

33. Fatehgarh: Jogindcr Singh (Con.) 

34. Fazilka: Radha Krishan (Con.) 

35. Ferozepur: Kundan Lai Bhandari 

(Con.) 

36. Ferozepur Jhirka: Mohammed Yasin 

Khan (Con.) 

37. Ganaur: Lehri Singh (Con.) 
3S. Garhshankar: Bhag Singh Canadian 

39. Garhslankar (R): Dasondha Singh 

(Con.) 

40. Charaunda: Multan Singh (Con.) 

41. Gohana: Bharat Singh (Ind.) 

42. Gohana (R): Chajju Ram (Ind.) 

4S. Gwrdaspwr: Prabodh Oiander (Con.) 

44. Gurdaspur (R): Sunder Singh 

(Con.) 

45. Gurgaon ; Gajraj Singh (Con.) 

46. Guru Har Sahai: Bhaktawar Singh 

(Con.) 


Deputy Speaker: Sarup Singh 


47. Hamirpur: Smt. Sarla Devi (Con.) 

48. Hamirpur (R); Rup Singh (Ind.) 

49. Hansi: Saroop Singh (Con.) 

50. Hansi (R): Dalbir Singh (Con.) 

51. Hasanpur: Sumer Singh (CJcn.) 

52. Hissar City: Balwant Rai Taya I 

(Con.) 

53. Hissar Sadar: Smt. Sneh Lata 

(Con.) 

54. Hoshiarpur: Balbir Singh Ond.) 

55. Hoshiarpur (R).- Karam Ohand 

(SCF) 

56. Jagadhri: AniarNath Vidyalatikar 

(Con.) 

57. Jagadhri (R).* Ram Prakash (Con.) 

58. Jagraon: Smt. Har Parkash Kaur 

(Con.) 

59. Jaitu: Smt. Jagdish Kaur (Tnd.) 

60. Jatusana: Abhai Singh (Con.) 

61. Jhajjar: Slier Singh (Con.) 

62. Jhajjar {R): Phul Singh (CPI) 

63. Jind: Inder Singh (SCjF> 

64. Jind (R): Bhalla Ram (SCF) 

65. Jullundur City North-East: Lai 

Chand Sabharwal (JS) 

66. Jullundur City South-West: Jagat 

Narain (Ind.) 

67. Kaithal: Vacant 

68. Kalanaur: Nanhu Ram (Con.) 

69. Kangra: Aniar Nath (Con.) 

70. Kapurthala: Harnam Singh (Cion.) 

71. Karnal: Ram Piara (Con.) 

72. Kartarpur: Karam Singh (Con.) 

73. Kartarpur (R); Gurbanta Singh 

(Con.) 

74. Khalra: Gurwaryam Singh (Ind.) 

75. Kulu: Raghbir Singh (Con.) 

76. Kulu (R); Jit Ram (Con.) 

77. Ludhiana City: Lajpat Rai (SS) 

78. Ludhiana North: Har Bhagwan 

Maudgil (Con.) 

79. Ludhiana South: Ram Dayal Singh ' 

(Con.) 

80. Majitha: Smt. Parkasti Kaur 

(Con.) 

81. Malerkotla: Chanda Singli (Con.) 

82. Malout: Prakash Singh (Con.) 

83. Malout (R): Teja Stngli (Con.) 

84. Mansa: Harcharan Sin^ (Con.) 

85. Mansa (R).* Kirpal Singli (Cob.) 

86. Moga: Jagraj Singh (<2on.) 

87. Mohindergarh: Nihal Singh (Con.) 

88. Mukerian: Ralla Ram (Con.) 

89. Mukerian (R): Guran Das (Con.) 

90. Muktsar: Harcharan Singh (Con.) 

91. Nabha: Balwant Singh (Con.) 

92. Nakodar: Umrao ^Singh (Com,) 

93. Nakodar (R); Sant Ram ^ 00 .) 

94. Naraingarh: Sadhu Ram (Con.) 

95. Naraingarh: (R); Roshan lil 

(Con.) ^ 

96. Narnaul: Devki Nandan (JS) 

97. Nawanshahr: Harguranand Singh 

(Con.) 

98. Nawanshahr (R); Jagak Ram (Con.) 


♦RBOOgnised State Party: AlLlndia Scheduled Castes Federation (SCF). 
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99. Nuh: Abdul Ghani (Con.) 

100. Niurmahal: Barbara Singh (Con.) 

101. Nurpur : Ram Chandra (Con.) 

102. Pakka Kalan:: Inder Singh Lehri 

(Con.) 

103. Pakka Kalan {R): Dhanna Singh 

Gulshan (Con.) 

104. Palampur: Pratap Singh (Con.) 

105. Palwal: Gurudult (Con.) 

106. Palwal (R): Bhule Ram (Con.) 

107. Panipat: Parma Nand (Con.) 

108. Pataudi: Mohan Lai (Con.) 

109. Pathankoi: Bhagirath Lai (Con.) 

110. Patiala: Bhalindra Singh (Ind.) 

111. Patti: Narain Singh Shahbazpuri 

(Con.) 

112. Pehwa: Jagdish Chandra (Con.) 

113. Phagwara: Hans Raj Sharma(Con.) 

114. Phillaar: Udham Singh (Con.) 

115. Phul: Ram Nath Seth (Con.) 

116. Pundii: Bhag Singh (SCF) 

117. Rai: Hukam Singh (CPI) 

118. Raikot: Pal Singh Romi (Con.) 

119. Raikot (R); Bhag Singh (Con.) 

120. Rajaund: Baru Ram (SCF) 

121. Rajpura: Prem Singh (Con.) 

122. Rewari: Smt. Sumitra Devi (Con.) 

123. Rohtak: Mangal Sen (JS) 

124. Rupar: Sadhu Singh (Ind.) i 

125. Rupa (R): Pratap Singh (Con.) : 

126. Safidon: Sri Krishna (Con.) | 

127. Samana: Bhupender Singh Mann 

(Con.) I 

128. Samana (R): Harchand Singh (Con.) 1 


129. Sambhalka: Dharam Singh Rathi 

(Ind.) 

130. Sampla: Suraj Bhan (Ind.) 

131. Samrala: Ajmer Singh (Con.) 

132. Samrala {R): Jagir Singh (Con.) 

133. Sangruv: Rajindcr Singh (Con.) 

1 34. Sarhali: Pratap Singh Kairon (Con.) 

135. Sadhaura: Dev Dalt Puri (Con.) 

136. Simla: Muni Lai (PSP) 

137. Sirhind: C/ian Sjngli Rarcwala 

(Con.) 

138. Sirhind (/?).* Mihan Singh Gill 

(Con.) 

139. Sirsa: Devi Lai (Con.) 

140. Sirsa (R): Kesra Ram (Con.) 

141. Sonepat: Sri Ram Sharma (Ind.) 
142 Sri Gohindpnr: Gurbachan Singh 

Bajvva (Con.) 

143. Sidtanpur : Alma Singh (Con.) 

144. Sunam: Mahesh Inder Singh 

(Ind.) 

j 145. Sunam (R); Pritani Singh Sahoke 
j (Con.) 

I 146. Tarn Tar an: Gurdial Singh Dhillon 
j (Speaker) 

j 147. Tarn Taran (R) .* Niranjan Singh 
(Con.) 

148. Thanesar: Banarsi Dass (Con.) 

149. Thanesar (R): Ran Singh (Con.) 

150. Tohana: Surajmal (Con.) 

151. Tosham: Chandar Bhan (Ind.) 

152. Una: Ram Krishan (CPI) 

153. Zira: Gurdit Singh (Con.) 

154. Zira(R): Smt. Jaswant Kaur (Con.) 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Chairman: Kapoor Singh 


Deputy CJiairman : Chand Ram 


1. A.C. Bali* Legislative! 

Assemby 

2. Balwant Singh Ahluwalia „ 

3. Chand Ram „ 

4. Desh Raj „ 

5. Gopichand Bhargava 

6. Gurdit Singh 

7. Hukam Singh „ 

8. Hans Raj Kapoor* „ 

9. Harindcr Singh* „ 

10. Kapoor Singh 

11. Kartar Singh* 

12. Mohan Lai 

13. MilkhiRam* 

14. Prithvi Singh Azad „ 

15. Sahib Ram „ 

16. Sultan Singh „ 

17. Teja Singh Namdhari* 

1 8. Yashpal • ,» 

19. Birendra Singh* Local 

Authorities 

20. ^ Darbari Lai Gupta „ 

21. Daya Kishan* „ 

22. Gulab Singh 

23. Gurbaksh Singh 

24. Hari Singh* 

25. Kalyan Singh* „ 


26. 

Krishan Lai 

Local 

Authorities 

27. 

Kundan Lai Ahjua 


28. 

Prem Singh Lalpuri 


29. 

Premsukh Dass* 


30. 

Raghuvir Saran Sharma 


31. 

Ranjit Singh* 


32. 

Sagar Dina Nath 


33. 

Siri Chand Babu* 


34. 

Tck Chand 


35, 

Umrao Singh 


36. 

Smt. Ila Rani Ahooja 

Graduates 

37. 

Ram Chandra* 


38. 

Suraj Bhan 


39. 

Viren dra 


40. 

Chaman Lai 

Teachers 

41. 

Gurcharan Singh* 

• i 

42. 

Prem Chand Markanda 

43. 

Ude Singh 

>9 

44. 

Smt. Balwant Kaur* 

Nominated 

45. 

Smt. Gian Kaur 

tt 

46. 

Smt. Pritpal Kaur 

it 

47. 

Ram Dhan Sharma 

>> 

48. 

Suraj Ram 

if 

49. 

S.F. Deane 

»> 

50. 

Yashwant Rai* 

»» 

51. 

Ku. V. G. Bhan 



♦17 members whose names are marked with an asterisk (*) retired on April 26, I960, 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB 


(On Revenue Accotnt) 

(in lakhs of rupees) 



1 

1 Budget 
' Estimates 
j 1959-60 

1 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Union Excise Duties 

1 

! 3,69-52 

3,78-83 

3,78-70 

TaxCwS on Income other than Corporation 

f 3,33-35 

3,36-32 

2,20-73 

Tax 

Estate Duty 

1 8-51 

9-55 

9-55 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

88-31 

1,06-00 

1,02-67 

Land Revenue (net) 

; 4,48-36 

4,45-21 

5,09*50 

State Excise Duties . . 

5,18-26 

1 5,22-40 

5,46*90 

Stamps 

! 1,97-75 

! 2,06-63 

2,10*95 

Forest 

, 81-26 

1,00-47 

1,03-18 

Registration . . 

44-62 

46-85 

48-00 

Taxes on Vehicles 

' 73-01 

75-15 

79*80 

Sales Tax 

! 5,48-49 

6,16-90 

6,25*3) 

Other Taxes and Duties 

i 3,59-10 

3.67-55 

3,87*46 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

1 1,39-71 

2,09-93 

1.22-26 

Drainage Works (net) 

Debt Services 

1 

i 3,75-23 

j 

4,32-04 

4,74-26 

Civil Administration 

1 7,34-48 

7,51-83 

7,65-11 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

j 1,01-53 

1,00-02 

1,14-21 

Improvements (net) 

Multi-purpose River Schemes (Gross) 

i 

: 2,19-99 

2,53-74 

2,50-39 

Miscellaneous (net) 

3,39-19 

3,69-03 

4,60-40 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 

2,42-19 

2,60-14 

3,89-36 

ments between Central and State Govern- 


ments 

Community Development Projects, NES 

58-34 

98-16 

1,32-91 

and Local Development Works. 



Extraordinary 

6-47 

I-8I 

10-25 

GRAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

52,87-67 

56,88-56 

59,41-90 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

4,64-36 

4,32-55 

4,77-54 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 

1,51-26 

1,55-63 

2,11-00 

Embankment and Drainage Works 



Debt Services (net) 

4,48-77 

4,00-02 

3,51-17 • 

General Administration 

I 2,98-25 

2,89-78 

3,20-69 

Administration of Justice . . 

67-02 

67-97 

69*80 

Jails . . 

63-25 

59-90 

58*23 

Police 

4,63*69 

4,57-14 

4,94-13 

Scientific Departments 

4-55 

3-20 

3-85 

Education 

11,09-61 

10,63-26 

12,02*45 

Medical 

2,49*15 

2,34-08 

2,87*35 

Public Health . . 

1,29*25 

1,09*52 

1,81*84 

Agriculture 

1,58*61 

1,68-57 

1,90*09 

Animal Husbandry 

71*88 

57-11 

83*56 

Co-operation 

63*95 

63-02 

90-08 

Industries 

85*14 

71*46 

1,38*57 

Miscellaneous Departments 

40*81 

38*11 

44*33 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

6,86*34 

6,08*86 

5,98*40 

Improvements 

Miscellaneous . . 

5,77*82 

«. 

6,70-03 

7,30*24 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 

1,86*75 

1,66*29 

2,39*53 

jects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 




GRAND TOTAD-l^ENDITURE ON 

53,20*46 

51,16*50 

57,72*85 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 



SURPLUS (+) DEHOT (— ) ON 

(— )32-79 

(+)5.72-06 ' 

(■f)l, 69-05 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 
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RAJASTHAN 

Area: 1,32,150 sq. miles * Population: 1,59,70,774 Capital: Jaipur 

Principal languages: Rajasthani and Hindi 

Governor: Gurmukh Nihal Singh 
COGNCir. OF MINISTERS 

Ministers Portfolios 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia . . . . Chief Minister, General Administration, Political, 

Appointments, Planning and Development, Edu- 
cation and Mines and Mineral-based Industries. 

Haribhau Upadhyaya . . . , Finance, Community Development, Village Industries 

and Panchayats. 

Ram Kishore Vyas . . . . Home, Law and Transport. 

Damodar Lai Vyas . . . . Revenue, Devasthan Department, Relief and Re- 

habilitation and Famine Relief. 

Badri Prasad Gupta .. .. Medical and Public Health, Stationery and Printing, 

Legislative Assembly and Elections and Labour. 

Nathu Ram Mirdha , . . . Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operation and 

Food. 

Sampat Ram Municipalities and Forests. 

Bheckha Bhai Irrigation except Rajasthan and Bhakra Canal Pro- 

jects and Ayurved. 

Rikhab Chand Dhariwal .. Industries except mineral-based industries, Civil 

Supplies and Social Welfare. 

Harish Chandra . . . . Buildings, Roads and Power. 

Ramcjiandra Chaudhry . . Excise and Taxation and Bhakra and Rajasthan 

Canal Projects. 

Deputy Ministers 

Poonam Chand Vishnoi . . Education and Finance. 

Daulat Ram Agriculture and Irrigation. 

Barkatullah Planning (Co-ordination), Power State Enterprises 

and Technical Education. 

Chief Secretary 
B.L. Rawat 

RAJASTHAN HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice Sarjoo Prasad 

Puisne Judged J-S. Ranawat, D.S. Dave, I.N. Modi, D.M. Bhandari, 

J. Narayan, L.N. Changani and C.B. Bhargava 

AdvocatC'^General . . . . . . G.C. Kasliwal 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chairman * • • • • L.L. Joshi 

Members R-K. Tilak, S.L. Ahuja 
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RAJASTHAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Speaker : Ram Niwas Mirdha Deputy Speaker : Niranjannath Achafya 


1. Abu: Dalpat Singh (Ind.) 

2. Ahore: Madho Singh (Con.) 

3. Ajmer City East: Mahendra Singh 

Pawar (Ind.) 

4. Ajmer City West: Arjan Das (Ind.) 

5. Aklera: Sampatraj (Con.) 

6. Aklera (R); Bhairon Lai (Con.) 

7. Alwar : Chhotu Singh (Con.) 

8. Amber: Sahdeo (Con.) 

9. Amber (R): Hari Shanker Sidhant 

Shastri (Con.) 

10. Asind: Jai Singh Ranawat (Con.) 

11. Aspur: Bhogi Lai Pandya (Con.) 

12. Bagidora (R): Nathuram (Con.) 

13. Bairath: Mukti Lai Modi (Ind.) 

14. Bali: Moti (Ind.) 

15. Bali (R); Dewa (Con.) 

16. Balotra: Anope Singh (RRP) 

17. Balotra (R); Rawat (Con.) 

18. Bandikid: Bishambhar Nath Joshi 

(Con.) 

19. Banera: Taj Mai (Con.) 

20. Bansur: Badri Prasad Gupta 

(Con.) 

21. Banswara (R): Mogji (Ind.) 

22. Baran : Dalip Singh (Con.) 

23. Baran (R) ; Smt. Anandi Devi 

(Con.) 

24. Bari: Subedar Singh (Con.) 

25. Barmer : Tan Singh (RRP) 

26. Bayana: Sribhan Singh (Con.) 

27. Bayana (R); Gordhan Singh(Con.) 

28. Beawar: Brij Mohan Lai Sharma 

(Con.) 

29. Begun : Sugan Chand (Con.) 

30. Behror: Chander Singh (Ind.) 

31. Bharatpur: Moti Lai (Ind.) 

32. Bhilwara: Smt. Kamla Bai (Con.) 

33. Bhim: Fateh Singh (Ind.) 

34. Bikaner City: Murlidhar Vyas 

(PSP) 

35. Bilara: Bhairon Singh (Con.) 

36. Bundi: Sajjan Singh (Con.) 

37. Chhabra: Daya Krishna (IS) 

38. Chhabra (R); Dhanna Lai Harit 

(Con.) 

39. Chittorgarh: Lai Singh Saktawat 

(Con.) 

40. Chohtan: Vali Mohammed (Con.) 

41. Churu: Mohar Singh (Ind.) 

42. Churu (R); Rawata (Con.) 

43. Dag: Harishchandra (Con.) 

44. Dag (R); Ramchandra (Con.) 

45. Danta Ramgarh: Madan Singh 

(RRP) 

46. Dausa: Ram Dhan (Ind.) 

47. Dausa (R); Gajja (Ind.) 

48. Deedwana: Motilal Chaudhury 

(Con.) 

49. Deeg: Jugal Kishore Chaturvedi 

(Con.) 

50. Degana: Smt. Gauri Puniya 

(Con.) 

51. Dholpur: Bahadur Singh (Con.) 

52. Dudu: Narendra Singh (RRP) 

53. Dudu^R): Ladu Chamar (RRP) 

54. Dungargarh: Daulat Ram (Con.) 


55. Dungarpur(R): Balmukand (Ind.) 

56. Fatehpur: Abdul Ghafiar Khan 

(Con.) 

57. Gangapur: Ridhi Chand (Ind.) 

58. Gangapur (R); Prithvi Raj (Ind.) 

59. Ganganagar: Dev Nath (Con.) 

60. Ghatol: Harideo Joshi (Con.) 

61. Gogunda (R): Laxman (Con.) 

62. Guda Malandi: Ramdhan (Con.) 

63. Gudha: Shiv Nath Singh (Con.) 

64. Hanumangarh: Ram Chandra 

Chowdhary (Con.) 

65. Hawamahal: Ram kishore Vyas 

(Con.) 

66. Hindoli: Bhanwarlal (Con.) 

67. Hindoli (R): Modulal (Con.) 

68. Jaisalmer: Ilukam Singh (Ind.) 

69. Jalore: Narpat Singh (RRP) 

70. Jalore (R); Amrit Lai Yadava 

(Con.) 

71. Jamwa Ramgarh: Doongarsi Dass 

(Ind.) 

72. Jamwa Ramgarh {R): Ram Lai 

Bansiwal (Con.) 

73. Jayal : Manak Chand (Con.) 

74. Jhalrapatan: Jayendra Singh (Con.) 

75. Jhunjhunu: Narottam Lai Joshi 

(Con.) 

76. Jodhpur City I : Anand Singh 

(Con.) 

77. Jodhpur City II: Barkatullah Khan 

(Con.) 

78. Johri Bazar: Satish Chandra 

Agarawal (JS) 

79. Kama: Nathi Singh (Ind.) 

80. Kapasin: Bhawani Shanker (Con.) 

81. Kapasin (R).- Jai Chand (Con.) 

82. Karanpur: Smt. Satwant Kaur 

(Con.) 

83. Karauli: Brijendrapal (Ind.) 

84. Karauli: (R): Umed Lai (Con.) 

85. Kekri: Hari Bhau Upadhyaya 

(Con.) 

86. Kekri (R); Hazari (Con.) 

87. Kharchi: Veno (Ind.) 

§8. Kharchi (R); Manroop (Ind.) 

89. Khetri: Shis Ram Ola (Con.) 

90. Khetri (R): Mahadeo Prasad Nanka 

(Con.) 

91. Kishangarh: Purshottam Lai (Con.) 

92. Kishanpole: Smt. Chandra Kala 

(Con.) 

93. Kotah: Rameshwar Dayal ((3on.) 

94. Koiputli : Ram Karan Singh (JS) 

95. Kumbhalgarh: Shri Manohar (Con.) 

96. Kushalgarh (R).- Heera (Ind.) 

97. Lachmangarh (Alwar Dt.): Bhola 

Nath (Con.) 

98. Lachmangarh (AlVkar Dt.) (R): 

Gokul Chand (Con.) 

99. Lachmangarh (Sikar Dt.): Kishan 
Singh (Con.) 

100. Ladnu: Ram Niwas Mirdhi 

(Speaker) 

101. Lalsot: Prabhu Lai (Ind.) 

102. Lalsot (R); Nathu Lai (RJEIP) 

103. Luni: Poonam Chtnd (Coo.) 


^Recognised State Party; Akhil Bharatiya Ram Rajya Parishad (RRP). 
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104. Lunkaranmr: Bhimsen (Con.) 

105. Mahwa: Chuttan Lai (Cofi.) 

106. Mahwa {R): Gopi Sahai (Con.) 

107. Malpura: Damodarlal Vyas(Con.) 

108. Maftdal: Shivcharan Dass (RRP) 

109. Manual (/?); Kalu (JS) 

1 10. Mandalgarh: Ganapati Lai Verma 

(Con.) 

111. Afawi/aivii ; Lachhu Ram (CPI) 

112. Masuda : Narain Singh (Con.) 

113. Mavli : Janardhan Rai «ion.) 

114. Merta : Gopal Lai (Con.) 

115. Nagaur : Nathuram Mirdha (Con.) 

116. Nasirabad: Jwala Prasad (Con.) 

117. Nathdwara : Kishan Lai (Con.) 

118. Nawalgarh : Sri Ram (Ind.) 

119. Nawan : Kishanlal Shah (Con.) 

120. Nawan {R) ; Jcth Mai (Con.) 

121. Neem-Ka-Thana : Gyan Chand Modi 

(Con.) 

122. Neem-Ka-Thana (R): Narayan Lai 

(Con.) 

1 23. Nimbahera: Sri Niwas Sharda (Con.) 

124. Nohar : Ram Kishan Bhambhu 

(Ind.) 

125. Nohar {R) : Dharampal (Con.) 

126. Nokha : Vacant 

127. Nokha {R) : Roopa Ram (Ind.) 

128. Osian : Parsh Ram (Con.) 

129. Pali : Mool Chand (Con.) 

130. Phalasia (R): Vidyasagar (Con.) 

131. Phalodi : Kesari Singh (RRP) 

132. Phalodi m- Su raj Mai (RRP) 

133. Phulera : P.K. Choudhari (Con.) 

134. Pipalda : Rikhab Chand Dhariwal 

(Con.) 

135. Pipalda (R) : Ram Narayan (JS) 

136. Pi/ani : Smt. Sumitra (Con.) 

137. Pratapgarh: Amritlal Payaka (Con.) 

138. Pratapgarh {R) : Amra (Con.) 

139. Pushkar : Smt. Prabha (Con.) 

140. Rmpur : Shanker Lai (Con.) 


141 . Raisinghnagar : Chuni Lai (Con.) 

142. Rajgarh : Raghubir Singh (RRP) 

143. Rajgarh (R) : Hari Kishan (Con.) 

144. Rajakhera : Mahcndra Singh (Ind.) 

145. Rajsamand : Niranjannath 

Acharya (Con.) 

146. Ramgarh : Smt. Ganga Devi (Con.) 

147. Raniwara : Mangal Singh (RRP) 

148. Ratangarh : Kishna (Ind.) 

149. Sagwara (R) : Bhika Bhai (Con.) 

150. Salumber : Sohan Lai (Con.) 

151. Salumber (R) : Phoola (Con.) 

152. Sanchore : Lakshmi Chand (RRP) 

153. Sarada (R) : Devilal (Con.) 

154. Sardar-shahar : Chandan MalBaid 

(Con.) 

155. Sawai Madhopur \ Abid Ali (Con.) 

156. Sawai Madhopur (R) : Mangi Lai 

(Con.) 

157. Shahpura : Ram Prasad Ladha (Con.) 

158. Shahpura (R) : Kana (Con.) 

159. Sikar : Jagdish Prasad (JS) 

160. Singrawat : Ramdeo Singh (Con.) 
16). Sirohi : Mohabbatsingh (Con.) 

162. Sirohi (R) : Veerka (Ind.) 

163. Sojat : Teja Ram (Con.) 

164. Sri Madhopur : Bhairon Singh (JS) 

165. Sujangarh : Smt. Shanno Devi 

(Ind.) 

166. Suratgarh : Rajarani (Con.) 

1 67. Tijara : Ghasi Ram Yadav (Con.) 

168. Tijara (R) : Sampat Ram (Con.) 

169. Tank : Narain Singh (Con.) 

170. Tank (R) : Laloo Ram (Con.) 

171. Udaipur : Mohan Lai Sukhadia 

(C;k)n.) 

172. Uniara : Sardar Singh (RRP) 

173. Vallabhnagar : Gulabsingh (Con.) 

174. Vallabhnagar (R) : Hari Prasad 

(Con.) ^ 

175. Weir : Mansmgh (Ind.) 

176. Weir (R) : Tej Mai (Con.) 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT^ OF RAJASTHAN 
(On Revenue Account) 

(i// lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Union Excise Duties 

2,80 02 

2,89-73 

2,95-75 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 

3,30-00 

3,41-57 

3,49-80 

Tax 



Estate Duty 

1000 

9-85 

10-66 

Taxes on Railway fares 

73-73 

88-48 

88-71 

Land Revenue (net) 

7,05-50 

7,70 00 

8,05-00 

State Excise Duties . . 

3,38-00 

3,85-00 

3,92-00 

Stamps 

89-65 

93-00 

95-00 

Forest 

74-50 

75 00 

82-00 

Registration 

11-50 

12-00 

12-40 

Taxes on Veil ides 

90 00 

92-50 

1,00-00 

Sales Ttix 

3,25-00 

3,20-00 

3,40-00 

Other taxes and Duties 

' 48-70 

72-50 

90-00 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

70-98 

60-27 

70-26 

Drainage Works (net) 




Debt Services 

90-33 

94-70 

97-75 

Civil Administration 

6,47-68 

5,85-36 

7,16-88 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Tm- 

60-48 

59-83 

55-60 

provemenls (net) i 




Electricity Schemes 

— 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

1,59-11 

1,51-35 

2,07-90 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 

2,78-19 

3,27-08 

3,20-19 

ments between Central and State Govern- 
ments 



Community Development Projects, NES, 

1,01-71 

1,14-95 

1,03-05 

and Local Development Works 




Extraordinary 

1,42-00 

55*02 

2,82-01 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS. 

39,27-08 

39,98-19 

45,14-96 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


! 


Direct Demands on the Revenue . * 

3,37-80 

3,59-26 i 

3,64-90 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 

72-07 

76-16 1 

78-30 

Embankment and Drainage Works 




Debt Services (net) . . 

3,68-89 

3,38-93 

4,29-67 

General Administration 

2,29-34 

2,50-58 

2,61 -01 

Administration of Justice . . 

51-45 

52-46 

52-85 

Jails 

1 32-68 

32-46 

33-57 

Police 

4,30-68 

4,43-68 

4,35-00 

Scientific Departments 

24-22 

29-05 

24-89 

Education 

8,45-27 

8,52-48 

9,87-31 

Medical 

1 2,63-15 

2,63-61 

3,13-73 

Public Health 

1,54-18 

1,76-46 

1,91-57 

Agriculture 

1,13-21 

1,10-00 

1,46-34 

Animal Husbandry 

76-04 

80-36 

83-40 

Co-operation 

56-73 1 

51-25 

72-17 

Industries and Supplies 

62-16 

60-79 

66-53 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1,54-41 

2,11-39, 

2,26-42 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 

2,10-53 

2,17-00 

2,36-63 

provements 

3,12-56 


4.25-41 

Miscellaneous 

3,94-05 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 

1,18-85 

1,37-58 

1,59-12 

jects, NES, and Local Development 
j Works. 




GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON 

39,14-22 

41,37-55 

^ 45,89-22 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 



t 

SURPLUS {+) DEFICIT (— ) ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

(h)12-86 

{~«)1,39*36 

(— )74-26 

f 
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U TTaR PRADESH 


Area : 1,13,452 Sq. miles Po}>iiiation : 6,32,15,742 Capital : l.iicknow 

Principal language : Hindi. 


Ciovenwr : V.V. Giri 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Ministers 

Sampurnanand 

Ilukum Singh Visen 
Girdhari Lai 
Syed Ali Zaheer 
Kamalapati rnnathi 
Vichitra Narain Sharma. . 
Mohan I a] Gaiitam 

Ministers of State 

Sita Ram 

Jagmohan Singh Negi . . 
Lakshmi Raman Acharya 

Deputy M inis ters 

Sultan Alam Khan 
Baldeo Singh Ary a 
Ram Swaroop Yadav . . 
ILN. Bahuguna . 

Mahabir Singh . . 
Virendra Verma , . 

Jai Ram Verma . . 
Mahabir Prasad Shukla , . 
Din Da>al Shastry 
Kali Charan Agarwal . . 
Narendra Singh Bisht . . 

Parliamentary Score tar ie v 

Kripa Shankcr 
Raj Bchari Singh . . 

Istafa Hussian 

Dharam Singh 
Dharam Datt Vaid 
Mahmood Ali Khan 


Portfolios 

Chief Minister, General Administration, Planning, 
Industries and Labour. 

Revenue, Health, Relief and Rehabilitation and Justice. 
Public Works and Irrigation and Power. 

Finance and Forests. 

Home, Education, Harijan Welfare and Information. 
Local Self-Government. 

Co-operation and Agriculture. 


f'seise and T ransport, 

F'ooii and Civil Supplies. 

Social Security and Social Welfaic 


Planning. 

Health, Relief and Rehabilitation. 

Home. 

Labour, Heavy and Small-scale Industries. 
Public Works. 

(\>operation. 

Local Sell -Government. 

Revenue 

lidijcation. 

Agriculture. 

Parliamentary Affairs. 


Attached to the Chief Minister. 

Attached to the Chief Minister. 

Attached to the Minister for Home, Education, 
Harijan Welfare and Information. 

Attached to the Revenue Minister. 

Attached to the Transport Minister. 

Attached to the Finance Minister. 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges . . 


Advocate-General 

Chairman 

Members 


Chief Secretary 
Ciovind Narain 

ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT 
. . O.H. Mootham 

. . R. Dayal, M.C. Desai, 

V. Bhargava, R.N. Gurlu, N. Beg, B. Mukherji, 
B.R. James, A.N. Mulla, S.N. Sahui, V.D. Bhargava, 
B. Upadhya, V.G. Oak, A.P. Srivastava, J.K. 
Tandon, J. Sahai, B. Dayal, J.N. Takru, B.N. 
Nigam, S.S. Dhavan, S.K. Verma, W. Broome, 
D.S. Mathur, D.B. Uniyal, S.N. Owivedi, R.A. 
Misra. 

Kanhaiya Lai Misra 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
. . Radha Krishna 

, .. S.N.M. Tripathi, Girish Chandra, M.S. Bisht, M. H. 
Faruqi. 
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UTTAR PRADESH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker : A.G. Khcr 

1. Afza/garlt : Shiv Ram (JS) 

2. Aggota : Jagbir Singh (PSP) 

3. Agra City I : Adi Ram Singhal 

(Con.) 

4. Agra City //(/?) : Chhatrapati Am- 

besh (Con.) 

5. Agra City U ; Dcokinadan Vibhav 

(Con.) 

6. Ahraura : Raj Narain Singh (Con.) 

7. Akbarpur : Vacant 

8. Akbarpur : Devi Prasad Misra 

(SP) 

9. Akbarpur {R) : Smt. Ram Rati Devi 

(Con.) 

10. Allahabad City South ; Kalyan Chan- 

dra Mohiley (PSP) 

11. Allahabad City North : Kailash 

Narain Gupta (Con.) 

12. Aliganj : Bhup Kishore ((nd). 

13. Aligarh : Anant Ram Verma 

(Con.) 

14. Almora : Govind Singh (JS) 

15. Amethi : Rama Kant Singh (Con.) 

16. Amroha : Ram Kumar (Ind). 

17. Amsin : Madan Gopal Vaidya 

(Con.) 

18. Anupshahr: Din Dayalu Sharma(Con.) 

19. AmpshahriR) : Dharam Singh (Con.) 

20. Aonla : Nawal Kishore (Con.) 

21. Atheha : Smt. Amola Devi (Con.) 

22. Atrauli : Nek Ram Sharma (Con.) 

23. Atraulia : Padmakar (PSP) 

24. Auraiya : Bhajan Lai (SP) 

25. Auraiya{R)\ Shukh Lai (Con.) 

26. Azamgarh : Vishram Rai (PSP) 

27. Baberu : Ram Sanehi Bhartiya (Con.) 

28. Bachhrawati : Chandrika Prasad 

(Con.) 

29. Bachhrawan (R): Ramcshwar Prasad 

(Con.) 

30. Badrinath : Ghanshyam (Ind.) 

31. Bah : Mahcndra Ripudaman Singh 

(Ind.) 

32. Baghpat : Raghubir Singh (Con.) 

33. Bahraich South : Virendra Vikram 

Singh (Ind.) 

34. Bahraich North : Zargham Haider 

(PSP) I 

35. Baheri ; Ram Murti (Con.) ! 

36. Bahjoi : Budhi Singh (PSP) 

37. Ballia : Gauri Shankar (PSP) I 

38. Balrampur : Din Dayal Kanin (Con.) 

39. Balrampur {R) : Dashrath Prasad 

(JS) 

40. Barsati : Ramesh Chandra Sharma 

(Con.) 

41. Bareilly Cantonment : Mohammad 

Hussain (Con.) 

42. Bareilly City : Jagdish Saran Agarwal 

(Con.) 

43. Bara Banki (R) : Natha Ram Rawat 

(SP) 

44. Bara Banki : Bhagwati Prasad Varma 

(SP) 

45. Baraunsa : Abdul Sami (Con.) 

46. Baraut : Acharya Dipankar (Ind.) 

47. Basil : Udai Shankar (Co n.) 


deputy Speaker : R.N. Tripathi 

48. Bansi West ; Ram Lakhan Misra 

(Con.) 

49. Banda : Phalwan Singh (Con.) 

50. Banganga West : Prabhoo Dayal 

(Con.) 

51. Banganga East ; Mohd. Sulaiman 

Adami (Con.) 

52. Bansi East : Obaidur Rahman (Con.) 

53. Bansi East (R) : Sohan Lai Dhusiya 

(Con.) 

54. Bansgaon : Ganesh Prasad Pandey 

(Con.) 

55. Bansgaon (R) .• Smt. Jasoda Devi 

(Con.) 

56. Bansdih West : Shco Maagal Singh 

(Con.) 

57. Bansdih East : Ram Lachhan Tewari 

(Con.) 

58. Bhagwant Nagar : Bhagwati Singh 

(PSP) 

59. Bharthana (R) : Ghasi Ram Jatav 

(Con.) 

60. Bharthana : Meharban Singh (Con.) 

61. Bhavpur : Bhagwati Prasad Dubey 

(Con.) 

62. Bhawan : Ghayaur Ali Khan (PSP> 

63. Bhitauii : Vishal Singh (<2on.) 

64. Bhognipur : Ram Saroop Varma 

(SP) 

65. Bhogaon : Ganesh Chandra Kaclihi 

(Con.) 

66. Bhojpur : Awdhesh Chandra Singh 

(Con.) 

67. Bijnor : Smt. Chandrawali (Con.) 

68. Bikapur West {R): Narain Das (Con.) 

69. Bikapur West *. Brij Basi Lai (Con.) 

70. Bikapur East : Avadhesh Pratap 

Singh (Ind.) 

71. Bilgram : Chandra Has Misra (Con.) 

72. Binaikpur : Abdul Rauf Lari (Ind.) 

73. Biswan : Suresh Prakash Singh 

(Con.) 

74. Biswan (R) : Gancshi Lal (Con.) 

75. Bilari : Jagdish Narain (Con.) 

76. Bilari (R) : Mahi Lal (Con.) 

77. Bilhaur : Smt. Bry Rani Misra (Con.) 

78. Bilhaur (R) : Murli Dhar (Con.) 

79. Biduna : Gajendra Singh (PSP) 

80. Bisauli (R) : Kcshav Ram (Con.) 

81. Bisauli : Shiv Raj Singh Yadav (Con.) 

82. Bisalpur (R) : Behari Lal (PSP) 

83. Bisalpur : Munendra Pal Singh 

(PSP) 

84. Bhojipura : Baboo Ram (Con.) 

85. Budaun : Tika Ram (SP) 

86. Budhna ; Kamruddin (Con.) 

87. Bulandshahar : Raghii raj Singh (PSP) 

88. Chad (R) : Gokul Pmsad(Con.) 

89. Chail : Syed Muzaffar I lasan (Com.) 

90. Chandauli : Kamlapn t i Tripathi (Con.) 

91. Chandauli (R) : Ram Lakhan (Com.) 

92. Chandpur : Nardeo Singh Dotyamvi 

(Con.) 

93. Chorda : Hamid Ullah Khao (Com.) 

94. Chhata : Ramhet Singh (Con.) 

95. Chhibramau : Kotwat Sin^ Bhadau- 

r^a (PSP) 


^Recognised State Party : Socialist Party (SP). 
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96. Chilhipar i Smt. Kailashwati (Con.) 

97. Chunar ; Onkar Nath^(Con.) 

98. Dadri ; Smt, Satya Wati Devi Rawal 

(Con.) 

99. Dalmau : Shco Shankcr Singhdnd.) 

100. Danpur ; Mohan Singh Mehta 

(Con.) 

101. Dasna : Mahmood Ali Khan 

(Con.) 

102. DataganJ i Harish Chandra Singh 

(Con.) 

103. Debai : Himmat Singh (JS) 

104. Darapur : Shiva Ram Panday 

(Con.) 

105. Deoband : Yashpal Singh (Ind.) 

106. Deoband {R) : Hardeva (Con.) 

107. Dehra Dun : Brij Bhushan Saran 

(Con.) 

108. Deoprayag : Smt. Vinay Laxmi 

Suman (Con.) 

109. Deoria North : Mohammad Faruq 

(Con.) 

110. Deoria South: Deep Narain Mani 

Tripathi (Con.) 

111. Dhampur : Khub Singh (Con.) 

112. Dhampur (R) ; Girdhari Lai 

(Con.) 

113. Dhaurehra : Jagannath Prasad 

(PSP) 

114. DomariaganJ South : Baleshwari 

Prasad Singh (Ind.) 

115. DomariaganJ North : Smt. Rajcndra 

Kishori (Con.) 

116. Duaba : Ram Nath Pathak 

(Con.) 

117. Etah : Ganga Prasad Varma (Ind.) 

118. Etawah : Bhuvanesh Bhushan 

Sharma (JS) 

119. Etmadpur{R) : Ganga Dhar (Con.) 

120. Etmaapur ; Ram Singh Chauhan 

(Ind.) 

121. Faizabad : Madan Mohan Varma 


(/?): Mahadev Prasad 
Partab Bahadur Singh 


(Con.) 

Fakharpur 
(Con.) 

Fakharpur 
(Ind.) 

Faridpur : Nathu Singh (Con.) 

Faridpur (R) : Sunder Lai (Con.) 

Farrukhabad : Ram Krishan 
Saraswat (Con.) 

Fatehabad ; Lakshmi Narain 
Bansal (Con.) 

Fatehpur : Sheoraj Bali Singh 
(Con.) 

Fatehpur (R) : Smt, Sukhrani 
Devi (Con.) 

Fatehpur Sikri : Swami Visheswara- 
nand (Ind.) 

Firozabad : Jagannath Lahari (Ind;) 

•Ganga ^alan : Jagmohan Singh 
Negi (Con.) 

Gangiri ; Shri Niwas (Con.) 

Garolha : Lachman Rao Kadam 
(Con.) 

Garwara : 

(Con.) 

Ghatanwur 

Ghatanwur 
(Con.) 

Ghaziabad : 


122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. ' 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

1 


Hageshwar Prasad 
(JR) : Jwala Prasad 
t Bry Behari Mehrotra 
Teja Singh (Con.) 


139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 
161. 

162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 

182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 
187. 


Ghazipur : Pabbar Ram (CPI) 
Ghiror : Jaideo Singh (PSP) 
Ghosi : Jharkande Rai (CPI) 
Goverdhan : Acharya Jugal 
Kishore (Con.) 

Gonda North ; Ram Abhilakh 
Tiwari (Con.) 

Gonda South: Raghav Ram Panday 
(Ind.) 

Gonda South (R) : Ganga Prasqd 
(Con.) 

Gondwa : Rajendra Singh (JS) 
Gopaipur : Mukti Nath Rai (Con.) 
Gorakhpur : Istafa Hussain (Con.) 
Gunnaur : Jamuna Singh (PSP) 
Gyanpur ; Bechan Ram Gupta 
(Con.) 

Gyanpur (i?) : Vachan Ram (Con.) 
Haidergarh : Jang Bahadur 
Varma (SP) 

Haidergarh (R) : Bajrang Behari 
Lai Rawal (SP) 

Hamirpur : Surendra Dutt Bajpai 
(Con.) 

Hapur : Lutf Ali Khan (Con.) 
Ifapur (R) : Veer Sen (Con.) 
Hardoi (R) : Bulaqi Ram (Con.) 
Hardoi : Mahesh Singh (Con.) 
Hardwar : Shanti Prapanna 
Sharma (Con.) 

Harora : Jai Gopal (Con.) 
Harora (R): Smt. Shakunlala Devi 
(Con.) 

Harraiya West : Ran Bahadur 
(Ind.) 

Harraiya East : Sita Ram Shukla 
(Con.) 

Hasanganj (R) ; Bhikha Lai (CPI) 
HasanganJ : Sajiwan Lai (CPI) 
Hasanpur : Jagdish Prasad (Con.) 
liasanpur (K) ; Sukhan Lai (Con.) 
Hastinapur ; Bishambar Singh 
(Con.) 

Hata : Surya Bali Panday (Con.) 
Hathras : Nand Kumar Deo 
Vashishta (Con.) 

Hathras (R) : Hardayal Singh 
(Con.) 

Jglas : Lakhmi Singh (Ind.) 

Jkauna (JR) : Raj Kishore Rao 
(Con.) 

Jkauna : Sheo Saran Lai (Con.) 
Islamnagar : Kailash Kumar Singh 
(Con.) 

IssauH : Gaya Bux (JS) 

Jalalabad : Hardayal Singh (SP) 
Jalaun : Govind Narain Tiwari 
(PSP) 

Jalesar (JR) : Chiranji Lai Jatav 
(Con.) 

Jalesar : Raghuvir Singh (PSP) 
Jamaur : Dev Narain Bhartiya 
(SP) 

Jansath : Ahmad Baksh (Con.) 
Jansath (R) : Ram Da^s (Con.) 
Jasrana : Ram Swamp Yadav (Con.) 
Jaswant Nagar : Abhe Ram Yadav 
(SP) 

Jaunpur : Yadvendra Dutt Dubey 
(JS) 

Jhansi : Atmaran) Govind Khcr 
(Speaker) 
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188. Jwalapur : Said Ahmad Ansari (Con.) 

189. Kadipur : Kashi Prasad Pandey 

(Con.) 

190. Kadipur(R) : Shankar Lai (Con.) 

191. Kaimganj : Sultan Alam Khan (Coh.) 

192. KaisarganJ : Hukum Singh Visen 

(Con.) 

193. Kafpi (R) : Gharib Das (PSP) 

194. Kafpi : Vircndra Shah (Tnd.) 

195. Konch : Chittar Singh (Con.) 

196. KannauJ (R) : Dwarika Prasad 

Dohre (CPI) 

197. Kamauj : Hori Lai Yadav (PSP) 

198* Kanpur City I : Uma Shankar Shukla 

(Cqn.) 

199. Kanpur City II : Brahma Datt Dixit 

(Con.) 

200. Kanpur City III : S.A. Hasan (Con.) 

201. Kanpur City IV ;* S.G. Datta (Con.) 

202. • Liwaharlal Rohatgi 

203. Kanpur Rural : Moti Lai Awasthi 

(SP) 

204. Kanth : Jitcndra Pratap Singh (Con.) 

205. Kantit : Aziz Imam (Con.) 

206. KafUit {R) : Rarn Krishna Jaiswar 

(Con.) 

207. Karanda : Bisvvanalh Singh Gautam 

(Con.) 

208. Kiirchana : Ku. Kamal Kumari 

Goindi (Con,) 

209. Karhal : Nathu Singh (PSP) 

210. Kariwl (R) : Ram Dm (PSP) 

211. Karwi : Jagpal Singh (Con.) 

212. Knrwi (R) : Smt. Sia Dulari (Con.) 

213. Kashipur : Laksliman Datt Bhalt 

(Con.) 

214. Kasganj : Kali Charan Agrawal 

(Con.) 

215. Kinwar Rafa : Raj Bchari Singh 

(Con.) 

216. Kuswar Sarkari i Raj Narain Singh 

•(SP) 

217. Katehar : Lok Nath Singh (Con.) 

218. Kedanjath : Narcndra Singh Bhan- 

.dari (Con.) 

219. Kerakat {R) : Ram Samjhawan (Con.) 

220. Kerakat : Lai Bahadur Singh (Con.) 

221. Katana : Charan Singh (Con.) 

222. Kewai : Mahabir Prasad Shukla 

(Con.) 

223. Khaga : Vasudco Dixit (Con.) 

224. Khairabad : Tanibeshwar Prasad 

(JS) 

225. Khairagarh : Sri Krishna Dutt 

P^liwal (Ind.) . 

226. Kafrana : Virendra Verma (Cent.) 

227. Khalihhad (R) ; Smt. Genda DeVi 
' (Con.) 

228. KhaJilabad : Raja Ram Sharma 

(Con.) 

229. Khajuha : Shabbir Hasan (Con.) 

230. Khera Bajehfa ; Room Singh (SP) 

231. Kheri : Sheo Prasad Nagar (PSP) 

232. Khurja (R) : Bhiin Sen (Con.) 

23.3. Khurja : Chattaf' SinS (SP) 

234. Kishinpur (R) : Jageshwar (<2on,) 

235. Kisnanpur : Raghunath Sahai Yadav 

(Con.) 

236. Kiihore (R) ; Had Singh (Con.) 

237^ Kithan i Spat. Shraddha Devi Shastri 

^ (Cop.) 


238. KoH (R) : Ram Prasad Deshmukh 

(Con.) 

239. Koii : Mohanlal Gaulam (Con.) 

240. Kolaslah : Udal (CPI) 

241. Konhaur : Rukuntiddin Khan 

(Con.) 

242. Kopachit : Mandhata Singh (Con.) 

243. KopaganJ : M.A. Latif Nomani 

(Cob.) 

244. Kimda (R) : Gaya Prasad (SP) 

245. Kunda : Nand Ram (SP) 

246. Laharpur : Pratap Bhan Prakash 

Singh (Ind.) 

247. Lalitpur : Ram Nath Khera (Ind.) 

248. Lalitpur (R) : Gajju Ram (Con.) 

249. Laiganj : Tej Bahadur (CPI) 

250. Laiganj (R) : Dhani Ram (Con.) 

251. Lamhhiia : Smt. Prabhavati Devi 

(Con.) 

252. La/uhdowne : Ram Prasad Nauliyal 

(Con.) 

253. Lucknow Cantonment (R) : Basant 

Lai (Con.) ^ 

254. Lucknow Cantonment : Shyam Mano- 

har Misra (Con.) 

255. Lucknow City Central : Mahavir Pra- 

sad Srivastava (Con.) 

256. Lucknow City East : Triloki Sihgh 

(PSP) 

257. Lucknow City West : Syed Ali Zahecr 

(Con.) 

258. MachhilLshahr : Rauf Jafri (Con.) 

259. Magahar : Keshbhan Rai (Con.) 

260. Mahadeva : Baldco Singh (Ind.) 

261. Mahaich : Kanita Prasad Vidyarthi 

(Con.) 

262. Mahoha : Brij Gopal Saxena (Con.) 

263. Mahoha (R): Mohan Lai (Con.) 

264. Muharajgani : Amur Nath Misra 

(Ind.) 

265. Mahatai^onj (R) : Diiryodhaii 

(Ind.) 

266. Mahttl (R) : Murli Dhar (Con.) 

267. Mahitl : Ranivachan Yadav (Con.) 

268. Mahuli : Dhanushdhari Pandey 

(Con.) 

269. Mainpuri : Malikhan Singh (JS) 

270. Maiihahad : Ram Pal Trivedi 

(Con.) 

271 . Maniram : Keshava Pandey (Con.) 

272. Mdnjhanpur (R) : Jawahar Lai 

(Con.) 

273. Manfhanpur : Hemvali Nandan 

• B.ihuguna (Con.) 

274. Mankapur : Raghvendra Pratap 

Singh (Ind.) 

275. Mat : Lakshmi Raman Acharya 

(Con.) 

276. Mat (R) : Shyam Lai (Con.) 

277. Mathura : Sd Nath (Con.) 

278. Mariahu : Smt. Tara Devi (Con.) 

279. Matt : Sudama Prasad Goswamf 

(Con.) 

280. Matt (R) : Smt. Beni Bai (Con?) 

281. Maudaha : Smt. Rajendra Kuman 

(PSP) 

282. Meerut Cantonment : Smt. Prakash- 

vati Sood (Cop.) 

283. Meerut City ; Kailash Prakash 

(Con.) < 

284. Meja (R) : Jokhai (Con,) 
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285. Meja ' : Mangla Prashad (Con.) 

286. Mirzapur : Amresh Chandra 

Pandey (Con.) • 

287. Misrikh : Avdhesh Kumar Sinha 

(SP) . ^ 

288. Misrikh {R) : Moolchand (SP) 

289. Maciinagar : Vichitru Narain 

Sharma (Con.) 

290. Moghalsarai : Shyam Lai Yadav 

(Con.) 

291. Mohammadabad (R) ; Raghubir 

(CPI) 

292. Mohammadabad : Bijai Shanker 

Singh ^ (Con.) 

293. Mohammadabad Gohna : Chandrajit 

Yadav (CPI) 

294. Mohammadabad Gohna {R) : Sri 

Nath (Con.) 

295. Mohmadi : Jagdish Narain Datta 

Singh (JS) 

296. Mohmadi (R) : Mana Lai (JS) 

297. MohanlalganJ (R) : Khayali Ram 

(PSP), 

298. Mohanlalganj : Ram Saran Yadav 

(PSP) 

299. Moradahad City: Halimuddin (Ind.) 

300. Moradahad Rural : Khamani Singh 

(Ind.) 

301. Mussoorie : Gu lab /Singh (Con.) 

302. Mitzaffarabad : Mahmud Ali Khan 

(Con.) 

303. Muzaff'arnagar : Dwarka Prasad 

(Con.) 

304. Musafirkhana : Giir Prasad Singh 

, (Con.) 

305. Musafirkkana (R): Ram Bali (PSP) 

306. Nagar : Kripa Shankar (Con.) 

307. Nagar (R) : Ram Ud (Con.) 

308. Nagina : Govind Sahni (Con.) 

309. Nainital : Narayan Datt Tewari 

(PSP) 

310. Najibabad : Atiqul Ral\m;\n (Con.) 

311. Nakur : Data Ram (Con.) 

312. Manpara : Budhi Lai (Con.) 

313. Naugarh : Mathura Prasad Pandey 

(Con.), 

314. Naraini : Gopi Krishna Azad 

(Con.) 

315. Natthupur ; Ram Sunder Pandey 

(PSP) 

316. Nawabganj : Sheoraj Bahadur (PSP) 

317. Nidhpur : Shamsul Islam (Con.) 

318. Nigkasan: Surat Bahadur Sludi (PSf) 

319. Nizamabad : Chandra Bali Brahm-' 

Chari (Con.) 

320. Padrauna North : Chandrade (Con.) 

321. Padrauna East : Gcnda Singh (PSP) 

322. Padrauna South : Ramayan Kai(PSP) 

323. Padrauna West : Brij Narain (PSP) 

324. Paharapur : Lachhmi Nilrain (Ind.) 

325. Pali : Ijari Har Baksh Singh (Con.) 

326. Pratapganj (R) ; Babu Lai Kusumesh 

(Con.) 

327. Pratabganj : Smt, Vindumati Das 
• (Con.) 

328. Patti (R) : Ram Kinkar (Con.) 

329. Patti : Harkesh Bahadur (Con.) 

330. Pauri : Chandar Singh (Con.) 

33 L Pharenda West : Gauri Ram Gupta 
(C^n.) 

332 , Pharenda East : Dwarika Prasad 
Pandey (Con.) 


333. Phulpur (R) : Sukhi Ram Bhartiya 

(Con.) 

334. Phulpur : Shiv Murti (Con.) 

335. Powayan {R) : Kamlesh Chandra 

(Ind.) 

336. Powayan : Surendra Singh (Ind.) 

337. Pilihhit : Niianjan Singh (Con.) 

338. Piparaich : Achliaibcr .Singh (Con.) 

339. Piparaich (R) : Ram Surat Prasad 

(Con.) 

» 340. Pithoragarh (R) : Khushi Ram (Con.) 
>341. Pithoragath : Narcmlra Singh Bisht 
(Con.) 

342. Pratapgifrh North : Ramadhar Te- 

wari (Con.) 

343. Piutapgarh South : Bhngwati Prasad 

Shukla (('on.) 

344. Purwa : Parmeshwardin Verma 

(Con.) 

345. Rae Bareli North : Yamuna Prasad 

Shukla (.IS) 

346. Rampur : A^lam Khan (Ind.J 

347. Ranikhct South : Laxman Singh 

(Con ) ' 

348. Ranikhct North : 1-lari Dalt KanJpal 

(Con.) 

.149. Rath : Dot^gir Singh (Con.) 

350. Ran : Ram Lakhan Singh K’on.) 

351. Rami : Ganga Prasad Singh (Con.) 
3.52. Rasra {R) : Ram Rattan (Con.)^ 

353. Rawain : Ram Chandar (Con.) 

354. Rohvrtsganj : Anand Brahma Shah 

(Ind.) 

355. Robertsijani (R) : Shoobh Nath (JS) 

356. Rokha : W«\si Naqvi (Con.) 

357. Roorkee : Din Dayal Shastii (Con.) 

358. Rudauli : Makut Behari Lai Agarwal 

(JS) 

359. Sadahad : Tika Ram (Ind.) 

360. SaduUiihnagar: Raghuram Tej Baha- 

dur Singii (Ind.) 

361. Safipur (R) : Mulia Prasad (CPI) 

362. Safipur : Sheo Gopal Tcwaii (Ind) 
•363. Sagri : Indu Bhtishan Gupta (Ind.) 

364. Saharaupur : Mansurul Nabi (Con.) 

365. Sahaswan : Ulfat Singh (Ind.) 

366. Sahawar : Tirmal Singh (Con.) 

367. Saidpur : Atma Ram Pandey (C’on.) 

368. Salempur Wef,t : Ugrasen (SP) 

369. Salempur South : Sheo Bachan Fiao 

(Con.) 

370. Salempur East : Ayodhya Prasad 

Aryu (Con.) 

371. Salon : Smt. Sunita Chauhan (Con.) 

372. Sahn (/?) : Ram Prasad (Con.) ‘ 

373. Sambhul : Mabmood Hussaiii^Khan 

(ind.) 

374. Sandila : Mohan Lai Verma (PSP) 

375. Sandila (R) : Shambhoo Dayal (PSP) 

376. Sardhana : Fateh Singh Rana (Con.) 

377. Sardhana (R) : Ramji Lid Sahayak 

(Con.) 

378. Sareeni : Guplar Singh (Con.) 

379. Sarju : Smt. Saraswati Devi Shukla 

(Con) 

380. ShadiadSd Jamuna Singh (PSP) 

381. Shadiabad {R) : Dev Ram (Con.) 

382. Shahahad(R) : Kanhaiya Lai Balmiki 

(Con.) 

383. Shahabad : Smt. Vidya .Vati Bajpai 

fCon ) ' 
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384. Shahabad {R) : Baldeo Singh Arya 

(Con.) 

385. Shahabad : Kalyan Rai (Con.) 

'386. ShahganJ : Shripal Singh (Ind.) 

387. ShahganJ (R) : Mata Prasad (Con.) 

388. ShaMahanpur : Darshan Singh 

(Ind.) 

389. Shamsabad ; Rajcndra Singh Yadav 

(PSP) 

390. Sktopur ; L 4 I Bahadur Singh (Con.) 

391. Shikarpur (R) : Badam Singh (Con.) 

392. Shikdrpur : Rajendra Datt (Con.) 

393. Shikohabad : Layaqat Singh (Ind.) 

394. Siana ; Irtaza Hussain (Con.) 

395. Sidottdi : Tarachand Maheshwari 

(Con.) 

396. Sidauli (r) : Baiju Ram (Con.) 

397. Sidhuwa Jobna : Raj Deo (Con.) 

398. Sidhuwa Jobna (R) : Sheo Prasad 

(Con.) 

399. Sikandra Rao : Malklian Singh 

(Con.) 

400. Sikandrabad : Ram Chandra (Con.) 

401. Sikandarpur : Jagan Nath Chaudhary 

(Con.) 

402. SiJhat : Ramji Sahai (Con.) 

403. Silhat (R) : Sita Ram (Con.) 

404. Sirauli : Dharam Datt Vaidya 

(Con.) 

405. Siahpura : Chhotey Lai Paliwal 

(Con.) < 

406. Sitapur : Harish Chandra Asthana 

(Con.) 


407. Srinagar (R) ; Chhedi Lai (PSP) 

408. Srinagar : Bansi Dhar Shukla (PSP 

409. Saraon West'": Parmanand Sinha 

(Con.) 

410. Saraon East : Sangram Singh (Con.) 

411. Saur Tanda : Mahmmod Ah Khan 

(Con.) 

412. Sultanpur : Kucr Krishna Varma 

(Coo.) 

413. Surhurpur : Ram Narain Tripathi 

(Ind.) 

414. Tappal : Devdatta Singh (Con.) 

415. Tanakpur : Pratap Singh (PSP) 

416. Tanda : Jai Ram Varma (Con.) 

417. Tanda (R) : Sukhram Das (Con.) 

418. Tarabganj : Sitla Prasad (Con.) 

419. Tehri : Surat Chand (Con.) 

420. Thakurdwara : Kishan Singh (Con.) 
,421. Tilhar ; Balak Ram (SP) 

422. Tilpur : Madan Pandcy (Ind.) 

423. Tulshipur : Dharampal Singh (Ind.) 

424. UJhani : Sri Krishan Goyal (Con.) 

425. Unnao : Khazan Singh (PSP) 

426. Usehat : Mobarak Ali Khan (Ind.) 

427. Utraula : Ali Jarrar Jaffry (Con.) 

428. Varanasi City South: Sampurnanand 

(Con.) 

429. Varanasi City 'North : Mohammad 

Abdussamad (Con.) 

430. Za mania : Bashist Narain Sharma 

(Con.) 

431. Nominated : A. C. Grice 


UTTAR PRADESH LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Chairman : R.V. Dhulekar 


1. AgaZaidi*^ 

2. A. R. Shasti 

3. B. P. Kackcr* 

4. B. R. Vaish 

5. K. G. Narain 

6. K. Singh* 

7. K. N. Khetan* 

8* K. C. Joshi 

9, L. P. Sonakar* 

10. K, M. Singh* 

IL P. C. Azad 

12. P. C Vidyalankar 

13. R, N. Pandc* 

14. R. N. Singh 
J5. U. S. Singh 

16. L Sambhali 

17. A. KV Basu* 

18. Smt S. D. Agarwal 
Smt. Shanti Devi 

30. Nigamuddin 
2L PriAvi Nath 
22. ^t. Shyam 

24. hahid 

25. A«S.Shah 

26. A. Fatidi* 

27. Mahat^ Sin^ Bharti 


Legislative 

Assembly 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42 . 

43; 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


Deputy Chairman : Nizarquddin 

Jagdish Prasad Dwivedi Legislative 

Assembly 

D. N. Verma ^ „ 

Shankar Rao „ 

R. R. Shastri* ,, 

Ram Kumar 'Shastri „ 

R. D. Pandey* 

Smt. V. V. Rathor* 

Smt, Shakuntala Srivastava „ 

Shaiiq Ahmad Khan „ 

Shiv f^arain „ 

Smt. Sivarajwati Nehru* „ 

Har Govlnd Singh 
Shugan Chand* 


Saktu Mai 
Pitamber Das 
Telu Ram < 

Madan Mohan Lai 
Msdimood ^slam Khan 
Abdur Rauf Khan* 
Onkar Singh* 

Keshgv Datt* 

Pyare Lai* 

Indra Sjngh Nayal 
Ram Ohmam 
Babu Abdul Majid . 
Ram Lakhan 
Nfiwab Singh Yadav 


Local 

Authorities 


*36 memibers whose names are marked ^ith an asterisk (*) retire on May 5, 1960. 
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55. Prem Chandra Sharma* 

56. B, L. Verman* 

57. Abdul Shakoor Najmi* 

58. Jagdish Chandra Verma* 

59. Smt. Kudsia Begam 

60. Rananjaya Singh 

61. Tcj Narain Trivedi 

62. Ram Nath 

63. JamUur Rahman Kidwai* 

64. Lai Surcsh Singh* 

65. Ram Kishore Rastogi* 

66. Banshi Dhar Shukla* 

67. Shiv Nath Katju 

68. Raghunath Vinayak 

Dhulekar 

69. Nawal Kishore 

70. Chiranji Lai Paliwal 

71. Banwari Lai ' 

72. Laloo Ram Dwivedi 

73. Jagannath Acharya 

74. Girdhari Lai 

75. Jaganath Singh 

76. Jai Bahadur Singh 

77. Ram Surat Singh 

78. Madho Prasad Tripathi 


Local 

Authorities 


*> 


79. Ishwari Prasad Graduates 


80. Virendra Swamp 


81. Joti Prasad Upadhyay* Graduate 

82. Shiva Nath Singh* »» 

83. Devendra Swamp „ 

84. Shiva Prasad Sinha* »» 

85. Pushkar Nath Bhatt „ 

86. Nirmal Chandra Chaturvcdi* „ 

87. Kripa Shankar Hajela „ 

88. Piare Lai Srivastava Teachers 

89. Kanhaiya Lai Gupta „ 

90. Laxmi Narayan Dixit „ 

91. Madan Mohan Lai 

92. S. K. L. Srivastava* 

93. H. N. Singh* 

94. S. B. Viragi 

95. Rameshwar Singh 

96. Harikrishna Awasthi „ 

97. Smt. Mahadevi Verma* Nominated 

98. B. B. Bhatia „ 

99. Uma Nath BaU* 

100. J. C. Dikshit* 

101. Smt. Tara Agarwal „ 

,102. Syed Mohammad Nascer* „ 

103. Maharaj Kumar Vijay of 

Vizianagaram „ 

104. M. J. Mukherjca „ 

1Q5. Krishna Deva Prasad Gaur „ . 

106. HayatuUi^ Ansari „ 

107. Balwant Singh - 

108. C. M. Sukhia 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF UTTAR PRADESH 
(On Revenue Account) • 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959.(50 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

. Budget 
Estimates 
1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Unbn EKcise Duties 

12,14*04 

12,45-01 

12,40-70 

Taxes on income other than Corporation 

13,66*22 

13,7T*67 

9,27-56 

Tax 




Estate Duty 

36*62 

37*55 

37-55 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

2,04-30 

2,45*19 

2,37-50 

Land Revenue (net) 

21,17*03 

20,14-05 

21,27-99 

State Excise Duties 

5,41*73 

5,46-49 

5.66-09 

Stamps 

3, 55-00 

3.85-00 

3,80-00* 

Forest 

5,21-21 

5,52-56 

5,62-21 

Registration . . 

65-39 

78-85 

83-99 

Taxes on Vehicles 

2,06-00 

2,37-00 

2,59-53' 

Sales Tax 

6,65-00 

'8,28-00 

7,68-60 

Other Taxes and Duties 

8,07*53 

7.42-87 

8,05-69 

Irrigation, Navigation, JEmbankment and 

2,74-73 

97-29 

1,97-55 

Drainage Works (net) 




Debt Services 

3.33 >80 

3,82-69 

4,42-84 

Civil Administration. . 

18,99-48 

19,24-84 

22,51 -93 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

2,03-32 

1,95-4,9 

2.19-76 

Improvements (net) 




Miscellaneous (net) 

3,01-35 

4,07-27 

9,63*73 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 

•23 



— . 

meats between Central and State 




Governments 




Community Development Projects, NES, 

3,18-56 

3,79-60 

4,39*28 

and Local Development Works 




Extraordinary ‘ 

5,29-23 

5,59-23 

5.77*19 

GRAND TOTAL -REVENUE RECEIPTS 

e 

119,60*77 

122,33*63 

130,89-68 

% 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


■ 


Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

12,36-76 

12,03-57 

12,41-85 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 

5,45*16 

5,64-82 

5,95-47 

tion, Embankment, and Drainage Works 



' 

Debt Servic45s (net) 

13,29*93 

12,79-73 

. 15,36-19 

General Administration ' 

7,27*26 

7,33-48 

. 7,29-52 

Administration of Justice 

1,81-50 

1,84-71 

1,82-56 

Jails^ 

1,47-44 

1,55-04 

1,56-81 

Police 

9,41-90 

9,63-98 

9,86-01 

Scientific Departments 

13-78 

13-64 

14-61 

Education . . ‘ 

16,23-82 

16,32-12 

17,27-28 

Medical . . , 

4,37 ‘28 

4,19-52 

4,65*36 

Public Health 

2.33-30 

2,35-51 

2,26-41 

Agriculture and Rural Dev<;|lopment 

3,58-68 

3,78-02 

4.09-88 

Animal Husbandry 

1,87*37 

1,78-33 

1.95-85 

Co-operation 

1,54-38 

1.52-39 

2,04-46 

Industries 

5,36-01 

5,82 

5.82-47 

Miscellaneous Departments. . .. 

7.05-05 

7, 54 -19 

9,44-01 

Ovil Works and Miscellaneous Public- 

5,40*97 

5,4601 

5,80-23 

. Improvements 




. Electricity Schemes 

1,01-75 

1,05-10 

1.35-25 

Miscellaneous 

12.60-18 

13.36-89 

12,99 40. 

Extraordinary, including Community Pro- 

8,84-82 

9,10-21 

11,09-61 

jects^ NES, and Local Development 

- 



ORANO TOTAL-l^XPENDITURE ON 

121,47-, 34 

122.50-57 

1333-23 

REVENUE ACCX>UNT 

*' 1 


• * , 

surplus'" (+) deficit (— ) ON 

(— )i86-57 


{-■)2,33*55 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 





J . 


T 
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WEST BENGAL 


Area : 33,928 sq. miles Population: 2,63,02,386^ * Capital: Calcutta 

Principal language : Bengali 

p 

Governor : Ku. Padmaja Nafdu 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Ministers 

Portfolios 

B.C. Roy . . 

. . Chief Minister, Home (excluding Police and Civil 
Defence), Finance, Development, Cottage and Small- 
Scale Industries and Co-operation. 

P.C. Sen . . 

. , Food, Relief, Supplies and Refugee Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

A.K. Mukheiji 

, . Irrigation and Waterways. 

K.N. Das Gupta . . 

. . Works, Buildings and Housing. 

B.Mazumdar 

. . Commerce and rndustries and Tribal Welfare. 

H.C. Naskar 

. . Forests and Fisheries. 

R. Ahmed . . 

. . Animal Husbandry, Veterinary Services and Commu- 
nity Development. 

K. Mookerjec 

. . Home (Police and Civil Defence). 

I.D. Jalan 

. . Iwocal Self-Government, P«mchavats and Law. 

S.P. Barman 

. . Excise. 

Abdus Sattar 

. . Labour. 

H.N. Chaudhuri . . 

. . Education. 

B.C. Sinha 

. . Land and Land Revenue. 

T.K. Ghosh 

. . Agriculture and Food Production. 

Ministers of State 


A.B. Roy 

. . Health. 

Smt. P. fvtukerjee , . 

. . Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation and Home (Jails). 

Deputy Ministers 

S. Bandyopadhyay 

. . Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Forests. 

S.C. Ray Singha . . 

. . fransport. 

S.K.A. Mccrza 

. . Commerce and Industry. 

S.M. Misra 

. . Education, Local Self-Govern8ient and Panchayats. 

C. Roy .. 

. . Co-operation, Cottage and Small-scale Industries. 

Mohd. Zia-ul Hague 

. . Health. 

R. Pramanik 

. . Relief and Supplies. , 

Smt. M. Banerjee . . 

. , Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation. 

C.C. Mahanty 

. . Food. 

J. Kolay .. 

. . Publicity and Public Relations. 

N. Gurung 

. . LtJbour, 

T. Wangdi 

. . Tribal Welfare, 

A.S. Naskar 

Home (Police). 

A. Ghosh .. 

.. Food, Relief aifi Supplies. 

Parliarhentary Secretaries 

. 

K.K.H«anbram 

.. Development and Labour 

S.N. Singha Deo 

. . Health. 

N. Majhi . . . . 

. . Forests and Fisheries. 

A. Chowdhury . . 

.. Development. 

S. Mia 

. . Relief. 

' 

Chief Secretary 


S.N. Ray 


CALCUTTA HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice 

.. S.C Lahiri 

Puisne Judges 

.. P.B. Mukherjee, J.P. Mitter, B.K. Guh^, H.K. 
'' Bose, R.S. Bachawat, D.N. Sinha, P.N. Mookerjee, 

S.lC. Sen, R. Mukeijee, D. Mookerji, O.K. Mitter, 
P.C. Mullick, N.K. Sen, S.K. Datta, U.C Law, 
B.K. Bhattacharya, B.N. Banerjee, A.N. Roy, 
S.P. Mitra,S.K. Niyogi, D.N. Da5<iiiiirtaj ,K.C. 
Sen and P. Chatterjee. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Chairman B. Das Gupta 

Members ; B. K. Sinba, S. N. Das Gupta, 


WEST BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 


Speaker, Bankim Chandra Kar 

1. Alipore: Som Nath Lahiri (CPI) 

2. Alipur Duars: Piyush Kanti 

Mukhcrjce (Con,) 

3. AmtaEast: Gabinda Charan Maji 

(PSP) 

4. Amta [Vest: Arabinda Roy (Con.) 

5. Arambagh: Radhakrishan Pal 

(Con.) 

6. Arsa; Sagar Chandra Mahato 

(Ind.) : 

7. Asansol Shib Das Ghatak (Con.) 

8. Ausgram: Kanailal Das (Con.) 

9. ^aduria: Md. Ziaul Haque (Con.) 

10. Bagnan: Ranjit Kumar Ghosh 

Chowdury (Con.) 

11. Balarampur: Bhim Chandra 

Mahato (Ind.) 

12. Ballygunge: Jnanendra Mazumdar 

(CPI) 

13. Balurghat: Dhirendra Nath 

Banerjee (Ind.) 

14. Balurghat (ft): Hakai Mardi 

(Con.) 

15. Bally: Monilal Basu (Con.) 

16. Balagarh: Bijoy Krisna Modak 

(CPI) 

17. Bankura: Anath Bandhu Roy 
I (Con.) 

18. Bankura (R): Sishuram Mondal 
- (Con.) 

19. Bar'a Bazar: Tsw-fir Das Jalan 

(Con.) 

20. Baruipur: Khagendra Kumar 

Roy Choudhury (CPI) 

21. Baruipur {R)\ Gangadhar Naskar 

(CPI) 

22. Baranagar: Jyoti Basu (CPI) 

23. Barasat: Chitto ^asu (Ind.) 

24. Basirhat: Profullanath Banerjee 

(Con.) 

25. Behalai Rabindra Nath Mu* 

khopadhyaya (CPI) . 

26. Beliaghata (R): Rama ShanTkcr 

Prasad (CPI) 

27. Beliaghata: Jagat Bose (CPI) 

28. Belgachia: Ganesh Ghosh ((3P0 
29* Beldanga: Parimal Gosh (Con.) 
30* Berhanwore: Bejoy Kumar Ghosh 

(Con.) 

31. Bhatatpur: Goalbadan Trivedi 

(Com) 

32. Bhagabangola: Hafijur Rahman 

Kaai (Con.) 

33. ^tb^eswar: Bomkes Majumdar 

(Con.) 

34. Bhagiibasmr: Basanta Kumar 

P%a 1¥«P) 

35*. Bmgitbtmpia' (R): Bhikari Mandal 

(Com) 


Deputy Speaker Ashutosh Mallick 

36. Bhatar : Smt. Abhalata 'Kundu 
(Con.) “ 

♦ 37. Bhatpara: Sitaram Gupta (CPI) 

38. Bhangar: Hem Chandra Naskar 

(Con.) 

39. Bhowanipur: Siddhartha Shankar 

Roy (Ind.) 

40. Bijpur: Niranjan Sen Gupta 

(CPI) 

41. Binpur: Sudhir Kumar Pandey 

(CPI) 

42. Binpur (R): Jamadar Hasda (CPI) 

43. Bishnupur: Provash Chandra Roy 

(CPI) 

44. Bishnupur (R) : Rabindra Nath Roy 

(CPI) 

45. Bolpur: Amarendra Nath Sarkar 

(Con.) 

46. Bongaon: Ajit Kumar Ganguli 

(CPI) 

47. Bongaon (R): \Manindra Bhusan 

Biswas (Con.) 

48. Bow Bazar: Bidhan Chandra Roy 

(Con.) 

49. Budge Budge: Bankim Mukherjee 

(CPI) 

50. Burdwan: Benoy Krishna Chow- 

dhury (CPI) 

51. Burtola North: Sudhir Chandra 

Roy Choudhury (PSP) 

52. Burtola South: Amarendra Nath 

Basu (Ind.) 

53. Canning: Vacant 

54. Canning (R): Khagendra Nath 

Naskar (Con.) 

55. Chandernagore: Hirendra Kumar 

Qhattopadhyaya (Ind.) 

56. Chakdah: Suresh Chandra Ba- 

netjee (PSP) 

57. Chhatna: Ram Lochau Mukherjee 

(Con.) 

58. Chhatna (R); Kamalakanta Hem- 

bram (Con.) 

59. Chinsurah: Bhupati Mazumdar 

(Con,) 

60. Chopra: Mohammad Afaque 

Chowdury (Con.) 

61. Chowringhee: Byoy Singh Nahar 

(Con.) 

62* Cental North: Natendra Nath Das 
(PSP) 

63. Contai South: Ras Beharl Pal 

(Cow.) 

64. Cooch Behar: Maziruddin Ahmed 

(Con.) » 

65. Cooch Behar (R): Satish Chandra 

Roy 'Singha (Con*) 

66. Cossipore: Deben Sen (PSP) 

67. Dantan: . Cham Ch|indi:a 


^ 

^aeeoipiiaKd State Party: AU»lfidia Fotwanl Bloc (Marxist) (F8M) 
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Darjeeling: Deo Prakash Rai 
(Ind.) . 

69. Daspur: Bhaniranjan Panja 

(Con.) 

70. Debra: Mohini Mohan Pati 

(Con.) 

71. Peganga: Rafiddin Ahmed 

(Con.) 

" 72. Deganga (R): Atul Krishna Roy 
(Con.) 

73. Dhaniakhali (R): Radha Nath 

Das (Con.) 

74. Dhaniakhali: D.N. Mukherjce 

(Con.) 

75. Dinhata: Bhawani Prasanna 

Talukdar (Con.) 

76. Dinhata (R): Umesh Chandra. 

Mandal (Con.) 

77. Diamond Harbour :Kamdimi Haider 

(PSP) 

78. Domjur: Tarapada Dc (CPI) 

79. Dum Dum: Pabitra Mohan Roy 

(PSP) 

80. Egra: Bhutan Chandra Kar 

Mahapatra (PSP) 

81. Ekbalpur: Narcndra Nath Sen 

(Con.) 

82. Englishhazar: Santi Gopal Sen 

(Con.) 

83. Entally: Abu Asad Md. Obaidul 

Ghani (CPI) 

84. Falakata: Jagadananda Roy 

(PSP) 

85. Faltai Khagendra Nath Das 

(Con.) 

86. Farakha: Mohammad Giasuddin 

(Con.) 

87. Fort: Smt. Maitreyce Bose (Con.) 

88. Galsi (R): Pramatha Nath Dhibar 

(FBM) 

89. Galsi: Phakir Chandra Ray (Ind.) 

90. Gangarampur: Satindra Nath 

Basu (Con.) 

91. Gangarampur (R): Lakshan Chandra 

Hasda (Con.) 

9?. Garden Reach: Shaikh Abdulla 
Farooqui (CPI) 

93. Garhbeta: Saroj Roy (CPI) 

94. Garhbeta (R); Smt. Tusar Tudu 

(Con.) 

95. Ghatal (R): Harendra Nath Dolui 

(Con.) 

96. Ghatal: Lakshman Chandra Sarkar 

(Con.) 

97. Golapokher: Mazaffar Hussain 

(Con.) 

98. Gopiballavpur: Surendra Nath 

Mahata (Con.) 

99. Go^allavpur iR): Jagatpati Hansda 

1,00. Habra: • Tarun Kanti Ghosh 
(Con.) 

101. Harischandrapur: Razi Elias (Ind.) 

102. Hariharpara: HazI A. Hameed 

• (Con.) 

103. Harihghata (R)i Pramatha Ranjan 

Thakur (Con.) . 

104. Harif^hata: SStoarajit BandyOpa'* 

dhyay (Con.) . 

.105, Haroa; Jdhanglr Kabir (Con.) 
106. Haimbad: Hemanta ^ Kumar 
Ghosal (CPI) 


107. Hasnabad(R): Rajkrishna Monda 

(Con.) 

108. Hirapur: Taher Hossain (Ind.) 

109. Howrah North: Samar Mukhopa- 

dhyay (CPI) 

110. Howrah West: Bankhn Chandra 

Kar (Con.) 

111. Howrah East: Beni Chandra 

Dutta (Con.) 

112. Howrah South: Kanailal Bhatta* 

charjee (Ind.) 

113. Itahar: Basanta Lai Chatterjee 

(CPI) 

114. Jagatballavpur: Brindabon Behari 

Basu (Ind.) ' 

115. Jalangi: Golam Soleman (Con.) 

116. Jalpaiguri: Khagendra Nath Das 

Gupta (Con.) 

117. Jalpaiguri (R): Sarojendra Deb 

Raikut (Con.) 

118. Jamuria: Amarendra Mondal 

(PSP) 

119. Jamuria (R): Baidyanath Mondal 

(Con.) 

120. Jangipur: Shyampada Bhattacharjee 

(Con.) 

121. Jangipur (R>; Kuber Chand 

Haidar (Con.) 

122. Jangipara: Kanai Lall Dey (Con.) 

123. Jangipara (R): Biswanath Saha 

(Con.) 

124. Jorabagan: Nepal Ray (Con.) 

125. Jhalda: Debcndra Nath Mahato 

((ion.) 

126. Jhargram: Mahendra Mahata 

(Con.) 

127. Jorebungalow: Bhadra Bahadur 

Hamal (CPI) 

128. Jorasanko: Anandilall Poddar 

(Con.) • 

129. Jovanagar: Subodh Banerjee 

(Ind.) 

130. Joyanagar (R); Renupada Haider 

(Ind.) 

131. Kakdwip: Smt. Maya Banerjee 

(Con.) 

132. Kalighat: Smt. Manikuntala Sen 

(CPI) 

133. Kalna: Haro Krishna Konar (CPI) 

134. Kalna (R): Jamadar Majhi (CPD 

135. Kalimpongi Narbahadur Gurung 

(IncT) 

136. Kalchini (R): Devendra Nath 

Brahmamandal <C)on.) 

137. Kalchini: Smt. Anima Hoar (Con.) 

138. Kaliachakx Mihibur Rahman 

Choudhury (Con.) 

139. Kandi(R): Sudhir Mandal (Con.) 

140. Kmdi: Bimal Ch. Sinha (Con.) 

141 . Karimpur ; Booylal Chattopadhaya 

(Con.) ' 

142. KararuUghi: Phanis Chandra Sinha 
' (Con.) 

143. Kashipur: Ledu Mi^hi (Ind.) 

144. Kashipur (R): Budhan . Majhi 

(Con.) 

145. Katm: Tarapada Chaudhury 

(<2on.) 

146. Kharba: Golam Yazdanl>(Ind.) 

147. KJumkul (R); Panahanan Dlgpat 

(Con.) 
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148. Khanakul: Prafulla Chandra 

Sen (Con.) 

149. Kharagpur: Karayan Chobcy 

(CPi) 

150. Khargapur Local: Mrityunjoy Jana 

(Con.) 

151. Kharagpur Local (R): Krishan 

Prasad Mandal (Con.) 

152. Khardah: Satkari Mitra (PSP) 

153. Kotugram: Abdus Sattar (Con.) 

154. Kotugram {R): Sankar Das (Con.) 

155. Kotulpar: Jagannath Kolay 

(Con.) 

156. Krishnagar: Jagannath Majum- 

dar (Con.) 

157. Kulti: Banarshi Prosad Jha (PSP) 1 

158. Kulpl\ Hansadhwaj Dhara (Con.) 

159. Lahpur: Radhanath Chattoraj 

(CPI) 

160. Lalgola: Kazem Ali Mccrza 

(Con.) 

161. Magrahat (R): Ardhcndu Shekhar 

Naskar (Con.) 

162. Magrahat: Abul Hashcm (Con.) 

163. Mahestola: Sudhir Chandra 

"Bhandari (CPI) 

164. Mahishadal: Praffula Chandra 

Ghosh (PSP) 

165. Mahishadal (R): Mahatab Chand 

Das (Con.) 

166. Maimguri (/?): Jaiqeswar Ray 

(Con.) 

167. Malda: Nikunja Bchari Gupta 

(Con.) 

168. Malda (R): Matla Murmu (Con.) 

169. Mai (R): Budhu Bhagat (Con.) 

170. Mai: Mangru Bhagat (CPI) 

171. Monteswar: Bhakta Chandra 

Roy (Ind.) 

172. Manicktola: Ranondra Nath Sen 

(CPI) 

173. Manhazar (R): Chaitan Majhi 

(Ind.) 

174. Manhazar: Satya Kinkiir Mahato 

(Ind.) 

175. ' Maihurapiir (R) : Brindaban Gayan 

(Con.) 

176. Mathurapur: Bhushan Chandra 

Das (Con.) . 

177. Mathabhanga (R): Sarada Prasad 

Pramanik (Con.) 

178. Mayna: Ananga Mohan Das 

, (Con.) 

179. Mekliganj: Satyendra Prasanna 

Chattyopadhya (Con.) 

180. Midnapur: Smt. Anjali Khan 

(Con.) 

181. Muchipara: Jatindra Chandra 

Chakrovorty (Ind,) 

182. Murshldabad: Durgapada Sinha 

' (Con.) 

183. Nabadwip: Niranjan Modak 

(Con.) 

184. Naiiwti: Gopal Basu (CPI) 

185. Nakashipara: S.M, Fazlur Rah- 

man (Con,) 

186. Nakashipara (R): Mahanand^ Hai- 

dar (Con,) 

187. Naitmtii Mohammad Yakub 

Hbissain (Con.) ^ 

188. Nalfmtl (R); ,SUir Kumar Saha 

(Con,) 


189. Nandigram South: Bhupal Chan- 

dra' Panda (CPI) 

190. Nandigram North: Subodh Chan- 

dra Maiti (Con.) 

191. Naoda: Mohammed Israil (Con.) 

192. Naopara: Panchanan Bhatta- 

charjee (PSP) 

193. Ondal (R): Dhawajadhari Mondal 

(Con.) 

194. Ondal: Ananda Gopal 

Mukhopadhyaya (Con.) 

195. Onda: Gokul Behari Das (Con.) 

196. Onda (R): Ashutosh Mallick 

(Con.) 

197. Pamkura East: Rajani Kanta 

Pramanik (Con.) 

198. Panskura West: Syamdas 

Bhuttacharyya (Con.) 

199. Patrasaver (R); Gurupada Khan 

(Con.) 

200. Patrasayer: Bhabataran Chakra- 

varty (Con.) 

201. Pataihpove: Sisir Kumar Das 

(PSP) 

202. Purhasthali: Bimlananda Tarkati- 

rtha (Con.) 

203. Purulia: Smt. sLabanya Prova 

Ghosh (Ind.) 

204. Purulia (R): Nakul Chandra 

Sahis (Ind.) 

205. Raghunathpur (R): Nepal Bouri 

(Con.) 

206. Raghunathpur: Shankar Narayan 

Singha Deo (Con.) 

207. Rainagar: Khagendra Nath 

Bandypoadhyay (Con.) 

208. Rajnagar (R): Nishapati Majhi 

(Con.) 

209. Raiganj: Badiriiddin Ahmed 

(Con.) 

210. Raiganj (R): Syama Piasad 

Barman (Con.) 

211. Raipur: Smt. Sudharani Dutta 

(Con.) 

212. Raipur (R): Jadu Nath Murmu 

(Con.) 

213. Raina: Dasarathi Tah (PSP) 

214. Raina (R): Gobardhan^ Pakray 

(PSP) 

215. Rampurhat (R): Gobardhan Das 

(CPI) 

216. Rampurhat: Durgapada Das 

(Ind.) 

217. Ramnagar: Trailokyanath Pro- 

dhan (Con,) 

218. Raninagar: Badrudduja Syed 

(Ind.) 

219. Ranaghat: Binoy Kumar Chat- 

terjee (Con.) 

220. Rashbehari Avenue: Sunil Das 

(PSP) . ^ 

221. Ratua: Sourindra Mohan Misra 

(Con.) 

222. Ratua (R): Dhaneswar Saha 

(Con.) ‘ 

223. Sabong: Gopal Chandra Das 

Adhikari (Con.) 

224. Sankraili Shyama Prasanna 

Bhattarcharjec (CPI) ^ 

225. Sankraii^I^: Apurba LalMajum- 

226. Smipur^ Faridas Day (Con,) 
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227. Sondesh-Khali (R ) : Haraa Chandra 

Mondal (Ind.) 

228. Serampore: Panchugopal Bhaduri 

(CPI) 

229. Siliguri (i?): T. Wangdi (Con.) 

230. Siliguri: Satyendra Narayan 

Mazumdar (CPI) 

231. Singur: Provakar Pal (Con.) 

232. Shampukur: Hemanta Kumar 

Bose (FBM) 

233. Shyampur: Sasabindu Bera (FBM)* 

234. Sujapur: Monoranjan Misra (Ind.) 

235. Sitkeas Street: Suhrid Mallik 

Chowdhury (Ind.) 

236. Suri: Mihirlal Chatterji (PSP) 

237. Suri (/?): Tuku Hansda (CPI) 

238. Siiti: Lutfal Hoque (Con.) 

239. Swarupangar: Muhammad Ishaque 

(Con.) 

240. Toltala: Dhircndra Nath Dhar 

(CPI) 

241. Tatnluk: Ajoy Kumar Mukharji 

(Con.) 


242. Tarakeswar: Parabati Chandra 

Hazra (Con.) 

243. Tehatta: Sankardas Banerji (Con.) 

244. Titagarh: Krishna Kumar Shukla 

(Con.) 

245. Tolly gunge: Haridas Mitra (PSP) 

246. Tufanganj: Jatindra Nath Sinha 

Sarkar (Con.) 

247. . Uluberia: Abani Kumar Basu (Con.) 

248. Uluberia (R): Byoy Bhushan Man- 

dal (FBM) 

249. Uttar para: Monoranjan Hazra 

(CPI) 

250. Vidvasagar: Narayan Chandra Ray 

{C?D 

251. Vishnupur: Smt. Purabi Mukcrjee 

(Con.) 

252. Vishnupur (R): Kiran Chandra 

Digar (Con.) 

253. Nominated: R.E. Platel 

254. ~ Nominated: C. Noronha 

255. Nominated: C.L. Blanche 

256. Nominated: Smt. O. Pemantle 


WEST BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Chairman: Suniti Kumar Chatterji Deputy Chairman: Pratap Chandra Guha Roy 


Abdul Halim Legislative 39. 

Assembly 40. 
Smt. Abha Chatterjee^ „ 

Anand Prasad Choudhuri „ 41. 

Ashutosh Ghosh „ 42. 

Aurobindo Bose „ 43. 

Biswanath Mukerjee , „ AA. 

Hari Kumar Chakravorty „ 45. 

Jimut Bahan Sen ,, 46. 

Kamada Kinkar Mukherjee „ 47. 

Kamala Charan Mukherjee „ 48. 

K.P. Ghattopadhyay* „ 49. 

Krishna Kumar Chatterjee „ 50. 

Lakshman Prodhan* 

Manoranjan Gupta „ 51. 

Mirza Abdul Rashid* „ . 52. 

Mohammad Sayeed „ *53. 

Mohitosh Rai Choudhuri* „ 54. 

Monindra Mohan Chakrabarty „ 55. 

Naren 'Das* ' ,, 56. 

Pratap Chandra Guha „ 57. 

Raghunandan Biswas* „ 58, 

Rai Harendra Nath 59. 

Chaudhuri 

Ram Kumar Bhuwalka* „ 60. 

Ram Lagan Singh* „ 61. 

Satish Chandra Pakrashi „ 62. 

Sttchangshu Kanto Acharya „ 63. 

Syed'Nausher AU „ 64. 

Basanta Kumar Das Local 

* . Authorities 65. 

Rimal Behari I.all Singha »» 66. 

Bircndra Nath Chowdhury „ 67. 

i>evaprasad Chatterjee „ 68. 

Dhirendra Nath Moitra „ 69. 

Oajendra Nath Hazra 70. 

Harendra Nath Mazumdar „ , 71. 

Janaki BaUabha 72. 

Bhattachaijee * „ 73. 

Jogindralal Saha ,, 74. 

Kalicharan Ghosc „ „ 75. 

Kalipada Mukherjee* „ 


members whose names arc marked with an 


Kanailal Goswami, Local 

Nagendra Kumar Authorities 
Bhaltacharyya „ 

Nrisingha Prosad Sarkar „ 

Pashupati Jha* „ 

Pashupati Nath Maliah* „ 

Pranabeswar Sarkar* 

Rabindralal Sinha* „ 

R.S. Prasad „ 

Sachindra ^Nath Misra 
Sarat Chandra Sawoo* v „ 
Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal* „ 

Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik* „ 

Sudhindra Nath Mukerjee 
Surendra Kumar Roy 
Syed Shahedullah „ 

Upendra Bandopadhyay* „ 

Smt. Anila Devi* Teachers 
Bijoy Bihari Basu „ 

Manoranjan Sen Gupta 
Sachindranalh Banerjee „ 

Santosh « 

Bhattacharyya 

Satyapriya Roy* „ 

Charu Chandra Sanyal Graduates 
Chittaranjan Roy* „ 

Gopal Chandra Haider „ 

Nirmal Chandra 
« Bhattacharyya* „ 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji „ 

Tripurari Chakravorti „ 

Badri Prasad Poddar Nominated, 
Gurugobinda Basu m 

Smt. Labatayaprova Dutt 
Musharraf Hossain „ 

Pannalal Saraogi* m 

Sambhu Nath Banerjee ,, 

Smt. Santt Das »» 

Shaikh Mohammad Jan* «, 

Tarasankar Banejijee* 


asterisk (^) retire on June 4, I960. 


Graduates 


Nominated, 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
(On Revenue Account) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised ' 
Estimates 
1959-60 

Budget . 
Estimates 
1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




UDion Excise Duties 

5,89-08 

6,00*11 

6,02-52 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax 

Estate Duty 

8,61-05 

8,68-13 

5,92-64 

33-41 

49-20 

49-20 

Taxes on Railway Fares 

68-72 

82-47 

79-88 

Land Revenue (net) 

6,67-02 

5,04-26 

5,80-03 

State Excise Duties 

5,36-25 

5,38-33 

5.37-15 

Stamps 

3,13-68 

3,02-74 

3,01*72 

Forest 

1,40*61 

1,44*12 

1,44*08 

Registration 

59-54 

63*55 

63-55 

Taxes on Vehicles 

1,63-60 

1,64-20 

1,73-20 

Sales Tax 

13,70 02 

16,82-61 

17,12*61 

Other Taxes and Duties . . . . 

7,77-15 

8,84-40 

8^81-80 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and 

31-43 

10-04 

81-85 

Drainage Works (net) 




Debt Services 

59-81 

1,12-49 

83-06 

Civil Administration 

, 10,19*66 

X 11,13-65 

12.50-46' 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

1,51-28 

87-17 

i;48*44 

Improvements (net) 

Miscellaneous (net) 

4,49-49 

11,98-52 

4,58-50 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 

5,21-76 

5,95-68 

9,00-37 

Adjustments between Central and State 

Governments 

Community Development Projcc,ts, NES, 

86-16 

1,42-05 

1,71-14 

and Local Development Works 


Extraordinary 

4*77 

.5*89 

4-80 

GRAND TOTAL— Rl^yENUE RECEIPTS 

79,04-49 

91,49-61 

88,17-00 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


• 


Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

6,96-90 

6.88-52 

6,81-64 

Revenue Account of Irrigation^ Naviga- 

1,74-75 

1,63*79 

2,08-04 

gation, Embankment and Drainage 

Works 




Debt Services (net) 

5,61 -09 

5,72-08 

7,16-69 

General Administration 

3,34-68 

3,46-85 

3,50-98 

Administration of Justice 

1,20-69 

1,21*66 

1,21-20 

Jails 

1,03-02 

1,09-56 

- 1,04-08 

Police 

7,93*72 

8,03*60 

8,09-87 

Ports and Pilotage 

11*07 

12*43 

11-83 

Scientific Departments 

•74 

*74 

•75 

Education 

13,47-95 

14,35*50 

13,75-69 

Medical 

5,84-54 

5,98-38 

6,60-62 

Public Health.; 

2,67-46 ! 

2,74*04 

3,76-12 

Agriculture and Fisherks «. 

5*00*76 

5,15*50 

4,96-75 

, Animal Husbandry . . 

46-50 

41*35 

1,47*38 

Co-operation . • 

1,39-27 

2,58*82 

1.33-79 

65*58 

Industries .. 

2,69-77 

2,84*23 

Miscellanfous Departments 

1,84*41 

2,23*56 

2,24*97 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

5,54-18 i 

5,20-71 

5,86*04 

Impi^vexnents 

Miscellaneous .. .. ' 

11,06*94 ] 

13,22-34 

11,23*86 

Extraordinary, including Community 
FrojectSi N^» and Lo^ Development 
Works 

4,79-61 

5,00-48 

5,7tf-58 

GRAND TOTAL-JEKPENDITURE ON 

82,67-10 

86,54-65 

► 89,22*90 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 


SURPLUS (+) DEFICIT (— ) ON 

(-.)3.62-61 

(+)4>l-9« 

(— )I,05*90 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 1 
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DCLHl 


Area: 573 sq. miles 'Population: 17,44,072 

Principal languages : Hindi, Urdu and Paiuabi Capital: Delhi 


Chief. Commissioner: Bhagwan Sahay 

BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF DELHI 
(On Revenue Account) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 

Land Revenue 

State Excise Duties 

Stamps . , , . 

Forest 

Registration 

Taxes on Vehicles 

Sales Tax 

Other Taxes and Duties 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

6-29 

M3-88 

78-21 

•04 

8-70 

34-98 

3,29-35 

1,65-98 

1,05-08 

48-45 

2-61 

6-64 

1.55-20 

86-62 

-05 

8-96 

36-98 

3,59-35 

1,92-68 

1,09:42 

66-47 

42-06 

6-94 

1,52-00 

88-90 

0-05 

9-48 

39-48 

3,79-35 

1,90-95 

1.40-38 

73-35 

1*74 

GRAND TOTAl^REVENUE RECEIPTS 

9,23-57 


10,82-82 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . , 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage Works 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails 

Police 

Education 

Medical . . . . ' 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 

Co-operation ' .. 

Industries and Supplies 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary, including Community 
Projects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 

2,35-73 

4-00 

37-62 

15-67 

7-89 

1,85-69 

2,43-24 

65-58 

22-78 

14-11 

3- 15 

4- 97 
6-32 
9-93 

2,26-50 

6-96 

2,64-57 

4- 16 

37-35 

17-58 

8-65 

2,01-62 

2,43-22 

63-00 

8-49 

17-15 

2*74 

5- 82 
5-82 

11-56 

1,90-63 

5-57 

2,57-57 

3-57 

38-54 

18-44 

9-16 

2,14-35 

2,76-15 

80-28 

7-74 

17-48 

3-41 

7*57 

7-29 

13-06 

2,95-35 

6-50 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE 

ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

10,90-14 

10,87-93 

12,56-46 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 

Area: 10,880 sq. miles ^ Population: 11,0*9,466 Capital: Simla 

Principal languages: Hindi and Pahari 


Lt. Governor: Bajrang Bahadur Singh 
HIMACHAL PRADESH TERRITORIAL COUNCIL* 

Chairman: Katam Singh 

1. Bhattiyat: Bhagat Ram (Ind.) 24. Mandi Sadar (/?): Oopi Ram 

2. BUaspur: Sant Ram Sant (Ind.) (Con.) 

3. Bharmaitr: Gurditta Mai (Ind.) 25. Nahan: Hitendra Singh (Con.) 

4. Cteto/: Karam Singh (Chairman) 26. Pachhad: Jeet Singh (Con.) 

'5. Chachiot (B): Piru Rarn (Con.) 27. Pachhad {R): Manga (Con.) 

6. Chamba: Chaltar Singh (Con.) 28. Pangi: Gurcharan Singh Ghuman 

7. Chamba (R): Vidyadhar (Con.) (Con.) 

8. Chauntra: Ram Nath (Con.) 29. Paonta: Vacant 

9. Chini: Gyan Singh (Con.) 30. Rajgarh: Nchar Singh (Con.) 

10. Chopal: Bhagmal (Ind.) 31. Rampur: Jai Bihari Lai (Ind.) 

11. Churah: Chuni Lai (Ind.) 32. Rampur (R): Nalu Ram (SCF) 

12. Churah (R): Chatroo Ram (Ind.) 33. Rainka: Guman Singh (Con.y 

13. Dharampur: Sant Ram (Con.) 34. Rainka (R): Pratap Sijngh (Con.) 

14. Gehrwin: Har Govipd Singh (Ind.) 35. Rohm: Bhagat Chanel (Ind.) 

15. Gehrwin {R): Santoo (Ind.) 36. Sarkhaghat: Om Chand (Ind.) 

16. Ghumarwin: Narottam Diitt(Ind.) 37. Solan: Nagin Chandra Pal (PSP) 

17. Ghumarwin (R): Sardaroo (Ind.) 38. Solan (^R): Keshav Ram (Con.) 

18. Jogindernagar: Fateh Singh (Ind.) 39. Sundernagar: Tikka Lalit Sen 

19. Karsog: Paras Ram (Ind.) (Con.) 

20. Kasumpti: Sadh Ram (Con.) 40. Sundernagar (R): Nakbinhoo 

21. KasumptiiR): Purart Chand (SCF) (Con.) 

22. Kotkhai: Ram' Lai (Con.) 41. Simi: Rajendra Singh (Con.) 

23. Mandi Sadar: Krishna Nand 42. Nominated: Smt. Salyavvati Dang 

Swami (Con.) ' 43. Nominated: Sant Ram Kanga 

♦Recognised Party: All-India Scheduled Castes Federation (SCF) 
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BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 

(On Revenue Account) 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


t 

Budget 

Estimates 

J 959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Land Revenue (net) 

18*90 

19*11 

19*68 

State Excise Duties 

10*52 

18-10 

15*16 

Stamps . . 

4*89 

■ 5*51 

5*30 

Forest 

1,39*26 

1,71*98 

1,77*18 

Registration 

•32 

•34 

•34 

Taxes on Vehicles 

1*80 

1*84 

1*85 

Sales Tax 

1*46 

*91 

•91 

Other Taxes and Duties 

5*72 

5*78 

5*70 

Debt Services 

*48 

•50 

*53 

Civil Administration 

I 36*58 

12*83 

14*54 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 

2*36 

4*66 

4*69 

provements (net) 




Eicctricity Schcipes 

4*75 

5*40 

6*18 

Miscellaneous (net) 

61*92 

81*32 

81*26 

Community Development Projects, NES, 
and Local Development Works 

•31 

•57 

•57 

<3 RAND TOTAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS 

2,89*27 

3,28*85 

3,33*89 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

85*89 

1,10*89 

1,19*03 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, 

5*76 

5*76 

9*00 

Embankment and Drainage Works 




General Administration 

35*67 

36*71 

38*74 

Administration of Justice , 

5-85 

5*95 

6*08 

Jails 

2*52 

2*43 

2*32 

Police 

39*73 

45*74 

57*65 

Scientific Departments 

*06 

*07 

•09 

Education 

39*81 

• 39*24 

28*58 

Medical 

7*77 

7*71 

9*67 

Public Health., .. " 

14*09 

15*66 

16*72 

Agriculture . . . . 

41*58 

31*55 

36*77 

Animal Husbandry 

8*63 

8*08 

7*93 

Co-operation 

9*03 

8*82 

11*49 

Industries and Supplies ' 

39*73 

19*45 

23*01 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . . 

4*87 

3*76 

5*13 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public 

66*94 

68*14 

81*32 

Improvements 




Miscellaneous . . . . » . . 

1,29*96 

1,30*74 

1,81*48 

Extraordinary, including Community 

47*19 

44*38 

61*60 

Projects, NES, and Local Development 
Works 




GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 

5,85-08 

5,85-08 

6,96*61 
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MANIPUR 


• - ■ ■ 

Area: 8,628 sq. miles Population: 5,77,635 Capital: Imphal 


Chief Commissioner: J*M. Raina 
MANIPlfR TERRITORUL COUNCIL 
Chairman: Sibo Larho 


1. Aimol: Athuibo (Ind.) 

2. Bishenpur^Moirang: Hemam Nila- 

mani Singh (Con*) 

3. Charangpat^Khomjam: Sorokhai- 

bam Chourajit Singh (Con.) 

4. Churachandpur: Paolcn (Ind.) 

5. Hiyanglam Soognu: Elangbam 

Nodi Singh (Con.) 

6. Irinbung-Yairipak^Top Chingtha: 

Mabammad Amjad Ali (Con.) 

7. Jiri: Sinam Bijoy Singh (Con.) 

8. Kakching-Wangjing: Khundong> 

bam Itocha Singh (CPI) 

9. Keisamthong: Laisram Kulachanda 

Singh (Ind.) 

10. Khurai: Kongrailatpam Borthakur 

Sharma (Ind.) 

11. KumbiThanga: Maircnbam Keireng 

Singh (Con.) 

12. Lamlai-Keirao: Tongbram Kundo 

Singh (CPI) 

13. Lilong^, Ahmuddin (Con.) 

14. Mao East: Nagono Thoiso (Ind.) 

15. Mao West: Sibo Larho (Chairman) 

16. Nambol Kienou: Yumanm Yaima 

Singh (Con.) 


17. Phaisat: Rishang Keishing (Ind.) 

18. Sogolband: Nongthombam Ibom* 

cha Singh (Ind.) 

19. Sagolmang: Athokpam Thabir 

Smgh (CPI) 

20. Salam-Khumbong Konthaujam: 

Khoisnam Hcitombi Sin^h (CPI) 

21. Sekmai-Lamsang: Khwairakpam 

Chaoba Singh (Con.) 

22. Singjamei: Thokchom Chandra 

Sekhar Singh (Ind.) 

23. Tamenglong: ICabipu Kabui (Ind.) 

24. Tengnoupal: Paokhohang(lnd.) 

25. Thanlon: Yungkhom (Ind.) 

26. ThoubaUChandra-Khong: Waikhom 

Nimaichand Singh (Ind.) 

27. Ukhrul: Nagalangzar (Con.) 

28. Vripok-Lalambung: Hidangmayum 

Dwijamani Sharma (Con.) 

29. Wangkhoi Kongba: Thokchom 

Angon Singh (Con.) 

30. Wangoi^Mayang Jmphal: Nin* 

gthonjam Tomchou Singh 
(Ind.) 

31. Nominated: Smt. Angnal Akim 

32. Nominated: Smt. Mukhara Devi 
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budget OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF MANIPUR 


(On * Revenue Account) 


(/n lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Land Revenue (net) 

14-50 

14-50 

14-50 

State Excise Duties 

•15 

•07 

•07 

Stamps 

1-50 

1-70 

1-80 

Forest 

3-85 

4-25 

4-25 

Registration 

-25 

•30 

•30 

Taxes on Vehicles 

3-60 

3-50 

3-50 

Sales Tax 



3-75 

3-75 

Other Taxes and Duties 

3-00 

2-07 

2-10 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drain- 

-15 

•15 

•15 

age Works (net) 




Civil Administration 

2-18 

3*08 

3-03 

Civil Works and Miscellaneout Public Improve- 

•80 

-80 

•80 

ments (net) 




Electricity Schemes 

1-11 

(-)2-58 

(-)2-18 

Miscellaneous 


4-85 

5-50 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS . . 

29-58 

36-44 

37-57 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


✓ 


Direct Demands on the Revenue 

11-47 

12-45 

15-17 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, t^avigation, Em- 

3-25 

1-63 

1-63 

bankment and Drainage Works 




General Administration 

11-40 

13-29 

13*93 

Administration of Justice 

1-67 

1-77 

1-91 

Jails 

1-23 

1-51 

1-53 

Police 

54.74 

59-04 

65.81 

Education . . . ^ 

31-37 

31-51 

17-12 

Medical 

12-26 

8-87 

6-32 

Public Health 

10-90 

6-75 

13-55 

Agriculture 

4-10 

4-23 

6-26 

Animal Husbandry 

i-9r 

2.09 

/ 2-80 

Co-operation 

2-20 

2.05 

2-67 

Industries /and Supplies 

4-14 

5-14 

7-54 

Miscellaneous Departments 

•84 

•49 

-60 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improve- 

18-25 

18-45 

22-77 

ments 

Miscellaneous 

53-97 

53-29 

1.20-05 

Extraordinary including Community Projects, 

10-19 

10-19 

29-14 

NES, and Local Development Works 




. GRAND TOTAL-EXPENDITURE ON RE- 

2,33-89 

2,32-75 

3,28-80 

VENUE ACCOUNT 
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TRIPURA 


Area: 4,036 sq. miles 


Population: 6,39,029 Capital: Agartala 


Chief Commissioner: N,M. PatnaUc 

TRIPURA TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
Chairman: Sachindra Lai Singh 


1. Agartala Sadar-I: Sachindra Lai 

Singh (Chairman) 

2. Agartala Sadar^U: Saiiatan Sarkar 

(Con.) 

3. Agartala Sadar-lU: Sudan Chah- 

dra Deb Barma (CPI) 

4. Agartala Town-I: Krishnadas 

Bhattacharjee (Con.) 

5. Agartala Town-Il: Tarit Mohan 

Das Gupta (Con.) 

6. Belonia: Upendra Kumar Roy 

(Con.) 

7. Birganj: Mahendra Deb Barma 

(CPI) 

8. Bishalgarh: Sirajul Haque Chou- 

dhury (Ind.) 

9. Chari lam: Aghorc Deb Barma 

(CPI) s 

10. Dharmanagar North: Karunamoy 

Nath Choudhury (Con.) 

11. Dharmanagar South: Pulin Bihari 

Roy (Con.) 

12. Dumbarnogar: Padma Kumar 

Rangkhal (Ind.) 

13. Fatikroy: Gokul Chand Sinha 

(CPI) 

14. Kailasahar: Manindra Lai Bhow- 

mick (Con.) 

15. Kalvanpur: Rabindra Chand 

Deb Barma (CPI) 

16. Kamalpur: Sunil Chandra Dutta 

(Con.) 


17. Kanchanpur: Raj Prasad Chou- 

dhury (Con.) 

18. Khowtii: Nripendra Kumar 

Charkraborty (CPI) 

19. Kulaihour: Dharma Roy Deb 

Barma (CPI) 

20. Kurti: Mahammed Abul Wazid 

(Con.) 

21. Mohanpur: Promode Ranjan Das 

Gupta (CPI) 

22. Mahuripur: Hlura Aung Mag 

(CPI) 

23. Old Agartala: Hemanta Deb 

(CPI) 

24. Radhakishorepur: Kumud Ban- 

dhu Bhaltacharya (Con.) 

25. Sabroom: Kalipada Banerjee 

(Con.) 

26. Salgarh: Hrshad Ali Choudhury 
, (Con.) 

27. Sonamura North: Atikul Islam 

(CPI) 

28. Sonamura South: Monchar Ali 

(Con.) 

29. Takarjala: Bir Chandra Deb 

Barma (GS) 

30. Telia/pura: Ram CharaO' Deb 

Barma (CPI) 

31. Nominated: Smt. Basana Chakara- 

borty 

32. Nominated: Ghanashyam Dewan 
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BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF TRIPURA 


(On Revenue Account) 

(in lakhs of rupees) 

I > ' 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Land Revenue (net) 

12*00 

13*50 

13-50 

State Excise Duties 

1*50 

1*68 

1*65 

Stamps 

4 00 

4-20 

4-20 

Forest 

7*05 

8*25 

8*25 

Registration . . . j 

2*00 

2*10 

2*10 

Taxes on Vehicles 

3*60 

1-20 

1*20 

Other Taxes and Duties . . - 

1*50 

1*76 

1*90 

Civil Administration 

2-86 

4H2 

5*10 

Civil Works 

•80 

2*00 < 

2*00 

Electricity Schemes 

(-)-80 

(-)*90 

(-)! -77 

Miscellaneous (net) 

1*00 

1*45 

1*45 

GRAND TOTAL -REVENUE RECEIPTS .. 

35*51 

39*36 

39*58 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

38*43 

36*29 

48*72 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Em- 

2*00 

2*25 

2*25 

bankment and Drainage Works 




General Administration 

16*28 

17*09 

17*68 

Administration of Justice 

2*57 

2*59 

2*62 

Jails 

2*72 

2*82 

2*87 

Police 

53*68 

56*62 

53*70 

Education 

49*56 

39*97 

45*51 

Medical 

7*07 

8*67 

8*20 

Public Health 

11*95 

4*81 

3*97 

Agriculture 

15*68 

12*94 

20*21 . 

Animal Husbandry . , . * * 

2*13 

— 

— 

Co-operation 

1*17 

1*68 

3*95 

Industries and Supplies . . . . ' . . . . 

10*81 

11*83 

15*21 

Miscellaneous Departments 

5*33 

6*15 

6*76 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 

4 6tr 

5*20 

6*72 

provements 




Miscellaneous 

1,38*48 

1,42*18 ‘ 

1,73*52 

Extraordinary, including Community Projects, 

10*61 

17*49 

15*63 

NES, and Local Development Works 




GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON RE- 

3,73*12 

3,68-58 

4,27*52 

VENUE ACCOUNT 
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ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


Area: 3,215 sq. miles Population: 33,97Jl 


Cc^ital: Port Bldit 


Chief Commissioner: M.V. Rajwade 

BUDGET OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


(On Revenue Account) 

{in lakhs of riq>ees) 




Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budget 
Estimates 
. 1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 





Land Revenue (net) 


2*78 

2-65 

2-85 

State Excise Duties 


•05 

•05 

— 

Stamps 


•24 

-38 

•38 

Forest 


1,09-14 

1,09-61 

1,1619 

Registration 


•01 

•01 

•02 

Taxes on Vehicles 


•12 

•12 

•12 

Other Taxes and Duties 


•20 

•25 

•20 

Debt Services 


•06 

•11 

•12 

Civil Administration 


33-58 

33-12 

33-71 

Miscellaneous (net) 


4-43 

5-04 

5-00 

GRAND TOTAL— REVENUE RECEIPTS . . . 

1,50-61 

1,51-34 

1,58-59 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 


1,53-52 

1,26 06 

1,31*59 

General Administration 


11-44 

9-53 

10-03 

Administration of Justice 


— 


•11 

Jails 


•52 

•53 

•59 

Police 


17-11 

17-46 

21-24 

Ports and Pilotage 


62-65 

61-08 

58-24 

Education 


9-23 

8-32 

9*81 

Medical 


9-26 

8-59 

9-60 

Public Health . , . 


2-67 

2-74 

3-18 

Agriculture 


8-91 

7-53 

9-60 

Animal Husbandry 


3-22 

2-17 

3*44 

Co-operation 


•72 

•10 

•85 

Industries and Supplies 


2-25 

2-08 

2-63 

Miscellaneous Departments 


17-10 

18-98 

22-37 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improve- 

— 

1-00 

•30 

ments 





Miscellaneous 


9-32 

9-17 

8-63 

Extraordinary, including Community Projects, NES 

* 3-47 

3-47 

4-59 

and Local Development Works 





GRAND TOTAl^EXPENDITURE ON RE- 1 

3.11-39 

2,78 -sf 

2,96.80 

'VENUE ACCOUNT 
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LACCADIVE, MSiniCOY AND AMINDIVI ISLANDS 


Area: 11 sq. miles Population: 21,035 Headquarters: Kozhikode 


Administrator: C.K. Balakrisbna Nair 
NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY 


Area: 32,969 sq. miles 


Headquarters: Shillong 


The North-East Frontier Agency is administered by the Governor of Assam, acting 
as the agent of the President. The Governor is assisted by an Adviser in Shillong and the 
ultimate responsibility for the area vests in the Government of India. The Agency consists 
of the following five administrative divisions, each under a Political OfiScer: Kameng 
Frontier Division previously known as Se La Sub-Agency (headquarters: Bomdilla): 
Subansiri Frontier Division (Ziro); Siang Frontier Division, previously known as Abo 
Hills District (Along); Lohit Frontier Division (Tezu); and Tirap Frontier Division 
previously knwon as Tirap Frontier Tract (Marghcrita). 


NAGA HILLS— TUENSANG AREA 


Area: 6,236 sq. miles 


Headquarters: Kohima 


The Naga HiUs-Tuensang Area was constituted as a Centrally Administered Area 
under the Ministry of External Affairs, with effect from December 1957. It has a popula- 
tion of about 3,69,000 people of Naga groups, living in 718 villages. It has been divided 
into three districts with headquarters at Kohima, Mokokchung and Tuensang and covers 
the former Naga Hills District of Assam and the Tuensang Frontier Division formerly 
under the N.E.F. Agency. The new area is administered by the President through the 
Governor of Assam acting as his Agent, whUc the Commissioner is the immediate ad- 
ministrative head of the area. 


PONDICHERRY 


Area: 186 sq. miles Population: 3,17,163 Capital: Pondicherry 

Principal languages: French and Tamil 


Following an agreement with the Government of France, the Government of India 
took over on November 1, 1954, the administration of the territories formerly known as 
tho “French Establishments in India*’. The territories comprise Pondicherry and Karaikal 
on the Coromandal Coast; Yanamon the Andhra Coast: and Mahe on the Coastof 
Kerala. A Treaty ceding these territories to India was signed at New Delhi on May 28, 
1956, between the representatives of the Governments of India and Frahoe. This Treaty 
is yet to be ratified formally by the French Parliament. Meanwhile, the administration 
of the State is being carried on by the Government of India through a Chief Commi- 
ssioner. 
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BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PONDICHERRY 


(On i^evenue Account) 


(/« lakhs of rupees) 



Budget 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Revised 

Estimates 

1959-60 

Budgets 

Estimates 

1960-61 

REVENUE RECEIPTS 




Taxes on Income 

7-20 

7-80 

7-80 

Land Revenue (net) . . . . 

4-70 

4-70 

4-70 

State Excise ' 

33 02 

35-05 

35-04 

Stamps 

1-25 

1-40 

1 -40 ' 

Registration . . 

5-20 

5-00 

5-00 

Other Taxes 

12-43 

13-01 

13-01 

Miscellaneous Departments 

3-00 

3-25 

3-25 

Customs and Central Excise 

59*38 

49-40 

52-70 

Civil Works 

2-50 

2-50 

2*50 

Electricity Schemes . . 

21-60 

22-17 

29-50 

Miscellaneous (net) 

9-72 

7-00 

7-77 

GRAND TOTAL-^REVENUK RECEIPTS . . 

1,60-00 

1,51-28 

162-67 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 




Customs and Central Excise 

3-18 

3-87 

3-76 

Revenue Departments , . 

8-37 

8-39 

8-58 

Interest on Debt and other Obligations . . , 

'0-01 

f 0-01 

0-01 

Generaf Administration 

11-07 

12-86 

12-80 

Pay and Accounts Office . . 

2*25 

2-31 

2-57 

Administration oi Justice .. 

4-24 

4-25 1 

4*31 

Jails 

1-28 

1-36 ‘ 

1-39 

Police 

1^-73 

16-36 

16-83 

Ports 

•36 

•37 

-38 

Education 

19-30 

19-85 

20-68 

Medical and Public Health 

46-95 

• 39-61 

67-60 

Agriculture and fisheries 

1-48 

1-43 

1-63 

Co-operation 

1-67 

1-68 

1-88 

Industries and Supplies 

2-52 

1-87 

2-65 

Miscellaneous Departments 

2-43 

2-73 

3-67 

’•Civil Works , . 

18*50 

18-50 

20-05 

Electricity 

34-58 

35-46 

41-83 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

20-37 

22-88 

- 22-78 

Miscellaneous .. .. ' 

4-56 

4-90 

7-99 

Community Projects and NES 

8-81 

7-09 

9-29 

Development Schemes 

52-80 

56-89 

79-64 

Construction of a new Pier 

13-73 

10-27 

11-76 

Implementation of Pay Commission Report 

— 

— 

1*01 

GRAND TOTAL— EXPENDITURE ON RE- 

2,75-19 

2,72-94 

3,43*09 

VENUE, ACCOUNT 
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CHAPTER XXX 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

The activities of the Government of India in the international sphere 
have been guided since Independence by the ideals of conduct embodied, 
in one of the directive principles of the Constitution. This directive re- 
quires the State to endeavour to promote international law and treaty 
obligations and to encourage settlement of international disputes by arbi- 
tration. 

UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION 

A founder-member of the United Nations Organisation, India is a 
firm adherent of the principles enshrined in the UN Charter. Her asso- 
ciation with the United Nations has been marked by a number of signi- 
ficant events, the most notable being the spontaneous tribute paid in 1948 
by the world organisation to Mahatma Gandhi and through him to the 
great traditions of the country which gave birth to him. Among others 
worth recalling have been India’s membership of the Security Council for 
a two-year term during 1950-52; India’s plan for the solution of problem 
concerning the prisoners of war and the cease-fire in Korea: her Chairman- 
ship of the Neutral Nations’ Repatriation Commission for Korea in 
1953-54; the election of Vijayalakshmi Pandit as the President of the eighth 
session of the UN General Assembly in 1953; India’s Chairmanship of 
the UN-sponsored International Conference on Atoms for Peace in 
Geneva in 1955; and her contribution towards stabilisation of the situation 
in Lebanon in 1958. 

The Indian delegation to the fourteenth session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1959 was composed as follows: 

Representatives . . . . V.K. Krishna Mcnon (Leader), 

R. Venkataraman, G.S. Pathak, 

C.S. Jha, Mohan Sinha Mehta. 

Alternate Representatives . . Harishwar Dayal, M. Gopala Menon, 

M. Govinda Reddy, Jaganatha Rao, 

B.N. Adarkar. 

Advisers J.N. Sahni, M.A. Vellodi, A.K. Mitra, 

M. Rasgotra, R.C. Arora. 

Secretary-General . . . . T.J. Natarajan. 

POLITICAL 

A brief review of the part played by India in the deliberations of the 
UN and its specialised agencies during 1959 is given in the following pages, 

Algeria 

India co-sponsored the proposal for the inclusion of the question of 
Algeria in the General Assembly’s agenda and a 22-Asian and African 
Stat 5 s’ resolution in the First Committee recognising the right of the Alge- 
raip people to self-determination. 

Disarmament 

An Indian resolution, jointly sponsored with 23 other members, appealing 
to the States concerned in the Geneva discussions to continue their present 
voluntary suspension of tests and to other States to desist from such tests 
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was adopted by the Assembly. Another resolution moved by India and 
others calling for the establishment of a 24-membcr committee for peaceful 
uses of outer space was also adopted. 

People of Indian Origin in South Africa 

On a proposal by India and Pakistan, the General Assembly appealed 
to the South African Government to begin negotiations with India and 
Pakistan to settle their dispute. 

The question of race conflict in South Africa, resulting from the policies 
of apartheid of the South African Government, was discussed by the As- 
sembly at the request of India and 12 other couniries. 

Trust and Non-Self Governing Territories 

A visiting mission was sent to the territory of Western Samoa, under 
the Chairmanship of Arthur S. Lall of India, to examine the extent 
to which the objectives of trusteeship had been attained by the territory under 
New Zealand administration and to'suggest further steps necessary for their 
attainment. The mission, in its report, endorsed a provisional time-table 
proposed by the Administering Authority which would lead to the emergence 
of Western Samoa as an independent State at the end of 1961. India was 
again rc-electcd to the Trusteeship Council for a period of three years. 

Atomic Energy Agency 

At the third general conference held in Vienna in September-October 
1959, India was elected as one of the vice-presidents of the conference. 
An Indian delegate was also elected as chairman of the sub-committee on 
members’ contributions. India is a member of fhe new Board of Gover- 
nors and also the advisory committee on the peacelul uses of atomic energy. 

Election to UN Bodies 

India was elected to a special committee of tlie General Assembly 
to determine which countries arc obliged to report to the' United Nations 
on conditions in their dependent territories. A. Krishnaswami, Member 
of the Lok Sabha, was elected vice-chairman of the new session of the UN 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination. Id. Gen. P.S. Gyani, 
of the Indian Army, was nominated by the General Assembly to be com- 
mander of the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East. 

International Law Commission 

The eleventh session of the Commission was held in Geneva in April- 
June 1959, Radha Binode Pal of India attended the session, ft discussed, 
inter alia^ the following subjects: consular intercourse and immunities, 
law of treaties, state responsibility. General Assembly's resolution on control 
and limitation of documentaries. 

The third session of the Asian African Legal Consultative Committee, 
which met in January 1960 in Colombo, considered the desirability of 
widening its sphere of activities to include legal aspects of certain economic 
matters with a view to promoting greater economic co-operation within 
the region. India’s delegation was led % M.C. Setalvad. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

India is represented on the following functional commissions of the 
UN Economic and Social Council: Commission on International Comm'b- 
dity Trade; Commission on Human Rights; Conunission on Narcotic 
Drugs and Statistical Commission. The Sub-Conamission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities adopted, in January 1960, 
the report on discrimination in the matter of religious rights and practi- 
ces, prepared by the special rapporteur, A. Krishnaswamy of India. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 

India participated in the intra-regional trade promotion talks arranged 
by the ECAFE in Bangkok in January 1959, the second session of the 
ECAFE Committee on Trade held in Bangkok at the same time, the ele- 
venth session of the ECAFE Committee oh Industry and Natural Resources 
also held in Bangkok in February 1959, and the fifteenth session of ECAFE 
held at Broadbeach, Australia, in March 1959. A one-week conference 
of the Working Party on Earthmoving Operations convened by ECAFE 
was held in New Delhi in September 1959. Twenty countries from Asia 
and the Far East patticipated in a regional conference on Organisation 
and Administration of Social Services held in New Delhi in November 
1959. A seminar on Management of Public Industrial Enterprises in, the 
ECAFE region was held in New Delhi in December 1959. Tlie leader of 
the Indian delegation was elected chairpian of the third session of the 
ECAF^E Committee on Trade held in Bangkok in January 1960. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

The FAO Regional Seminar on Food Technology for Asia and the 
Far East met in Mysore in August 1959. The Governor of Mysore presided 
over the seminar. 

At the tenth session of the FAO conference, which met in Rome in 
November 1959, India’s pominee B.R. Sen was re-elected for a further 
period of four years as its Director-General. India’s delegation to the 
session was led by the Union Minister for Food and Agriculture,, where he 
proposed the formation of a World Food Bank to overcome the problem 
of food surpluses in one country and starvation in another. 

An international meeting on Dairy Problems in Asia and the Far East 
and the third meeting of the Plant Protection Committee for South East 
Asia, and Pacific region were held in New Delhi in December 1959. The 
third session of the Teak Sub-Commission of the Asia-Pacific Forestry 
Conference of FAO was also held in New Delhi in February 1960. 

International Labour Organisation {ILO) 

India has so far ratified 25 ILO Convciltions. Apart from formal 
ratifications, the provisions of a large number of other Conventions have 
also been, applied in law and practice. The Conventions ratified so far 
relate to such subjects as regulation of hours of work and weekly rest in 
industry, prohibition of night work for women and young persons, abolition 
of forced labour and of underground work for women, regulation of mi- 
nimum age for employment in industry and as trimmers and stokers on 
ships, payment of workmen’s compensation, regulation of minimum wages, 
equal pay for equal work, protection against accidents in docks, proper 
marking of weight on packages transported by sea, medical examination 
of young persons employed on ships, labour inspection and inspection of 
emigrants, protection of tribal populations, maintenance of a national 
employment service, etc. 

Besides attending the meeting of the Governing Body and the forty- 
third session of the International Labour Conference held in June 1959 
at Geneva, Indian representatives participated in several ILO Committee 
meetings viz. technical meeting on problems of productivity improvement 
in certain countries held in Bangalore; seventh session of the coal mines 
comiftittee held at Geneva; sixth session of the building, civil engineering, 
and public works also held at Geneva; tripartite sub-committee of the 
joint maritime commission on seafarers’ welfare held at Naples; and the 
fifth session of the advisory committee on salaried employees and profes- 
sional workers held at Cologne during 1959. 

« Seven experts in the fields of industrial relations, productivity, em- 
ployment information and occupational analysis, vocational training for 
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the blind, etc., who had come to India during 1958 under the ILO Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, continued here for some time during 
1959 also. In addition, two experts in the fields of apprenticeship and 
workers’ education arrived during 1959. India sent 48 trainees to 
different countries for training in trade unionism, labour administration, 
social security, workers’ education, safety in mines and niines inspection. 
Training facilities for four fellowship holders under Expanded Programme 
from Ceylon and Japan were provided in the fields of study of provident 
fund scheme in India, textile finishing, and employment policy, 

United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organisation (tJNESCO) 

A founder-member of UNESCO, India has a permanent National 
Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO. 

UNESCO has agreed to provide technical assistance for the establish- 
ment and development of the Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay. 
A seminar on Implementation of UNESCO Major Projects was held in 
Bombay in March 1959. A seminar on Regional Workshop on Book 
Distribution, Promotion and Market Research was held in Madras in 
December 1959 to discuss book distribution problems. A refresher course 
for sociologists from the South Asian countries, sponsored by UNESCO, 
was conducted at the Agra University in December 1959. 

India attended the regional meeting of the Asian member-states of 
UNESCO on Primary and Compulsory Education held in Karachi in 
December 1959. India also participated in a conference convened by 
UNESCO on the Development of Information Media in South-East Asia 
which was held in Bangkok in January 1960. One of the Indian delegates 
was elected as one of the vice-chairmen of the conference. 

Agreements on operational plans were signed in New Delhi on January 
j5, 1960, for the establishment of the central mechanical engineering re- 
search institute at Durgapur and two power engineering research organisa- 
tions through UNESCO. 

World Health Organisation (WHO) 

During 1959; several Indian public health workers were appointed 
as members of WHO expert advisory panels on environmental sanitation, 
health statistics, tuberculosis, milk hygiene, leprosy, medical care, local 
health service, etc. The Director-General of Health Services represented 
India at the twenty-third session of the WHO Executive Board held in Ge- 
neva in January-Fcbruary 1959, and. also led the Indian delegation to the 
twelfth session of the Regional Committee for the South-East Asia region 
held in Kandy, Ceylon, in September 1959. The Union Health Minister 
was the leader of the Indian delegation to the twelfth session of the 
World Health Assembly held in Geneva in May 1959. Apart from these, 
Indian representatives attended the following WHO meetings : (i) TB expert 
committee held at Geneva in Septembcr-October 1959, (i7) Study group on 
BCG vaccine production held in Manila in November 1959, {Hi) Scientific 
group on malaria research held in Geneva in November 1959, (iv) Scientific 
group on research in non-opthalmological aspects on chorcereiasis and 
filariasis held at Geneva in November 1952, M Expert committee 
on insecticides held at Geneva in September 1959. 

During 1959, WHO provided a sum of | 881,983 for the implementation 
of programmes in India under its regular and technical assistance ftinds. 
A sum of I 323,740 was also sanctioned for the implementation of the 
malaria eradication programme in India during 1959. The Government 
of India’s contribution to WHO during 1959 amounted to 1 407,920, 

United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 

Indian representatives attended the meetings of the Executive Board 
held in Geneva in March 1959 arid in New York in September 195?. 
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During 1959, UNICEF allocated $ 5,105,700 to India. Total assistance 
from UNICEF amounts to $ 27,808,057. The assistance provided is 
in the form of equipment and supplies for the following: child nutrition 
project, Orissa; milk conservation programmes, Bombay, Bangalore, Ahme- 
dabad and Rajkot; pre-school and school feeing programme; nutrition 
education and related activities, Andhra Pradesh; DDT Plant, Delhi; 
tuberculosis control programme, BCG vaccination programme, and the 
national programme for the development of health services in relation to 
community development. 

India contributed Rs. 23,00,000 to UNICEF in 1959, besides a grant 
of Rs. 5,00,000 for the maintenance of the UNICEF local ofiSce. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

India participated in the fourteenth session of GATT during May 1959 
at Geneva and in the fifteenth session during October-November 1959, at 
Tokyo. India was also pteprescnted at the meeting of Ministers of Trade 
of member-states held at Tokyo. The Indian delegations to these con- 
ferences played an important role in the discussions relating to various 
problems concerning the formation of the European Common ^ Market 
and Free Trade Association, proposals for strengthening the GATT ma- 
chinery and consultations on import restrictions maintained by the different 
countries on balance of payments and other grounds. India was a member 
of most of the Committees of GATT which held meetings during the inter- 
sessional period. 

United Nations Technical Assistance Prograinnie 

Up to December 1959, the programme provided India with 415 spe- 
cialised experts and awarded fellowships and scholarships to 799 Indian 
nationals for study abroad. India contributed Rs. 25 lakhs to the UN 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and Rs. 7-07 lakhs 
towards the living expenses of experts. At present, more than 588 Indian 
experts are working in 23 different countries. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 

India is a founder-member of the Bank and holds the fifth largest 
share In its capital. Loans granted by the Bank* up to December 
31, 1959, amounted to Rs. 186 crores for the public sector and Rs. 96 crores 
for the private sector, totalling Rs. 282 crores. Of this amount, Rs. 20 
crores were utilised before the First Plan, and Rs. 14 crores during the 
Rrst Plan period; of the balance of Rs. 248 crores, a sum of Rs. 180 crores 
was drawn up to December 31, 1959. The schemes for which the Bank has 
advanced loans include: (/) purchase of locomotives and other equipment 
for Indian railways, (») purchase of agricultural machinery required for the 
reclamation of weed-infested and jungle lands', (jii) irrigation and power 
projects of Damodar Valley Corporation, (jv) purchase of aircraft by Air 
India International Corporation, (v) development of the ports of Calcutta 
and Madras, (vi) hydro-electric project at Koyna in Bombay State; (vfi) 
expansion programmes of Tata Iron & Steel Company and Indian Iron 
and Steel Company, (v/i'O installation of thermal power stations at Trombay 
near Bombay, and (ix) assistance to the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India to enable it to advance loans to private com- 
panies. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the Bank 
was held in Washington in September-October 1959. The Union Finance 
^nister led the Indian delegation. . 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

India is a. founder-member of IMF. From the inception of the Fund ' 
up to December 31, 1959, India purchased *3(X) million from the Fund, 
out of which IKX) million was repurchased by April 30, 1959. 
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The Indian delegation to the fourteenth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Fund held in Washington was led by the Union Finance 
Minister. A Mission from the Fund came to India in December 1959, to 
hold annual consultations with the Government of India on exchange 
restrictions, as provided under the Articles of Agreement of the Fund. 
Jnlernational Finance Corpordtion (IFC) 

The International Finance Corporation has agreed to invest $0.85 
million in Kirloskar Oil Engines Limited, Poona. 

UN Special Fund 

The Fund which started functioning from January 1, 1959, will provide 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated technical, economic 
and social development of the less developed countries. India’s contri- 
bution to the Fund, which amounted to $ 30 million in 1959, was $ 500,000 
(Rs. 23,80,952 in non-convertiblc rupees). 

India received, assistance in equipment and expert services worth 
S 3,872,800 duri‘ng-1959 as follows: Centrah Training Institute for Instruc- 
tors, Calcutta, $860,000; Power Engineering Research Institutes, Bhopal 
and Bangalore, $ 1,953,800; Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, 
Durgapur, $707,600; and Regional Labour Institutes, Kanpur, Calcutta 
and Madras, $351,400. 

Other UN Specialiscil Agencies 

Among other specialised agencies of the* UN with which India is actively 
associated arc the International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO); 
the International Tele-Communication Union (ITU); the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU); and the World Meteorological Organisation (WMO). During 
.1959, India was clcctqd to the executive body of ICAO for a three- 
year term. India’s delegation to the plenipotentiary conference of ITU, 
which opened in Geneva on- October 14, 1959, wa^ led by the Secretary to 
the Union Communications Ministry. 

OTHER INTERNATIONAI. ORGANISATIONS 

Coinmomvealih 

India’s delegjjtion to the Commonwealth Educationa Conference 
held in London in July 1959, was led by A.L. Mudaliar. The Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers met in London in September 1959, and discussed 
the balance of payments situation of the sterling area; European, Common- 
wealth and world trade trends; the flow of capital investment to stimulate 
the economies and international loan prospects. The Union Minister for 
Finance led India’s delegation to the Conference. The Ministers and 
their delegations met as the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council, 
after the Conference. 

Colombo Plan 

During 1958-59, India extended technical and economic assistance 
to Nepal, amounting to Rs. 92.60 lakhs. The expenditure during 1959-60, 
is anticipated to be of the order of Rs. 1.33 crores. India has 
agreed to assist the Goyernment of Nepal in the establishment and running 
of a maternity home and child welfare centre, and in the implementation 
of the village dex^elopment programme, intensive valley development pro- 
jects and local development works. Improvements to four air strips in 
Nepal are in progress with the assistance of the Government of India. 

Since the start of the Cplombo Plan, India has provided training faci- 
lities under the technical co-operation scheme to 1,407 persons in various 
subjects. Of these, 294 trainees were provided training facilities during 
1959. These trainees came from Australia 2, Burma 42, Ceylon 137, 
Indonesia 44, Japan 43, Laos H, Malaya 27, Nepal 906, New Zealand 2, 
North Borneo 4, Pakistan 39, Philippines 76, Sarawak 1, {Singapore 10, 
Thailand 47, and Viet Nam 16. Of these, 152 candidates received training 
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at the International Statistical Education Centre at Calcutta, Services 
of experts w^erc provided in .the^elds of potato growing, tractor engineering, 
limber research, small savings, sugar technology, use and maintenance 
of HT 2 aircraft, taxation reform and ayurvedic research. 

India received the services of 196 foreign experts and training faci- 
lities for 1,703 Indians in the Colombo Plan countries in the fields of medi- 
cal and health education, food and agriculture, industries and trade, power 
and fuel engineering, transport and communications, statistics, banking, 
printing etc. 

The total contribution to India under the economic development 
prograrhme amounted to £10.6 million (Rs. 11,3 crores) from Australia, 
S175.9 million (Rs. 83.77 crores) from Canada, and i^2.4 million (Rs. 3.22 
crores) from New Zealand. India was represented by the Minister of State 
for Revenue and Civil Expenditure at the eleventh session of the Consultative 
Committee of the Colombo Plan held at Jogjakarta, Indonesia, in 
November 1959. 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 

The Association's Conference was held in Canberra in November 
1959, under the Chairmanship of Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha. I1ic Conference discussed economic co-operation among 
the Commonwealth countries, problems of the under-developed countries 
of the Commonwealth, technical and educational co-operation, foreign 
affairs and defence. 

Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference 

The Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference assembled in New 
Delhi in January I960, to discuss problems connected With the technical and 
non-lechnical aspects of broadcasting. India was represented by a three- 
member delegation at the Conference. 

International Conference of the New Education Fellowship 

The tenth International Conference was held in New Delhi in Decem- 
ber 1 959, attended by 600 persons including eminent educationists from 
India and abroad. The Fellowship, founded in l^2l, has branches 
in 40 countries. The Conference discussed the Gandhian contribution 
to education, philosophy and practice of teaching, the plac'c of sciences in 
modern education and the contribution of arts in modern education. 
International Engineering Conference 

The first Asian regional conference of the International Society of 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering was held in February 19^60. 
Organised by the Indian National Society, the conference adopted seven 
resolutions aimed at extending facilities for study of soil sciences and the 
dependent techniques of foundation engineering in Asian countries. 

International Railway Congress 

^Thc sixth, enlarged meeting of the Permanent Commission of the 
International Railway Congress Association was held in New Delhi in 
December 1959. The meeting discussed problems relating to the design 
of multi-current rolling stock. 

Indian Railways have been members of the Injternational Railway 
Congress Association since 1887, two years after the Association was founded. 
India has also been a member of the Association’s Permanent Commission 
continuously since 1925. 

International Conference on Planned Parenthood 

The sixth International Conference on Planned Parenthood met 
in New Delhi in February 1959. The Conference, presided over by the 
leader of the'^Indian delegation, discussed various subjects, including popu- 
lation in an atomic age, culturul patterns and motivations, education for 
family, life the implementation of family planning programmes. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1959 


JANUARY 

1 The All-India Writers’ Conference is inaugurated in Bhubaneswar. 

2 The Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Indian National Steamship 
Owners’ Association commence in Bombay. 

— Thakurdas Malhotra, Member of the Lok Sabha, passes away at 
Kathua near Jammu. 

3 The Prime Ministers of India and Ghana issue a press communique 
in New Delhi. 

— The All-India Obstetric and Gynaecological Congress is inaugurated 
in Hyderabad. 

4 West Indies defeat India in the third cricket test match at Calcutta. 

5 The Second International Congress of Jurists mcels in New Delhi. 

— Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore, passes away in Bangalore. 

— Somnath Dave, Member of the Rajya Sabha, passes away in Ahmeda- 
bad. 

— The National Committee on Women’s Education submits its report 
to the Union Government. 

— The National Board for Audio-Visual Education meets in New Delhi. 

6 An agreement providing for a 40 million dollar credit to help carry out 
India’s Second Plan is signed in Bonn. 

7 The Indian Roads Congress meets in Hydeiabad. 

8 The 64th session of the Indian National Congress begins in Abhyaiv 
karnagar. 

— The six-member olficial US Trade Mission, which studied India’s 
plans for small and medium-scale industries, ^submits its report 
to the Union Government. 

— Rajab AH Khan, eminent musician, passes away. 

10 The Diamond Jubilee celebrations of the HalTkinc Institute commence 
in Bombay. 

— The trade agreement between India and Indonesia is extended. 

11 The Indian National Congress adopts the resolution on agrarian 
organisational pattern. 

— Vivian Bose, former Judge of the Supreme Court of India, is elected 
President of the International Commission of Jurists. 

— K. S. Narayana Iyengar, noted south Indian musician, passes away 
in Bangalore. 

12 The East German Premier, Otto Grolewohl, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

— The All-India Tribal Welfare Conference meets at Bordi, Bombay. 

13 Marshal Tito, President of Yugoslavia, arrives in Madras. 

— India and the United Arab Republic exchange instruments of 
ratification of the cultural agreement between the two countries. 

14 A trade agreement is concluded between India and Mongolia. 

15 The Prime Minister of India and President of Yugoslavia rc-aflBrm 
*their stand on a non-alignment policy. 

— India and Pakistan exchange certain territories according to the 
new demarcation of boundary between West Bengal and East Pakistan 
on the basis of the Bagge Award. 

— The Central Advisory Board of Education meets in Madras. 

• — The Central Council of Health meets in New Delhi. 

17 The Indian Pharmaceutical Congress meets in Lucknow. 
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18 Sahitya Akadcmi's annual awards for outstanding books for 1958 

arc announced. * 

19 'Ihe Piimc Minister accepts the resignation of his Special Assistant, 
M. O. Malliai. 

21 fhc 46ih session of the Indian Science Congress commences in 
New Dellii. 

— Ihe Vaigai Res?r\’oir Project is inaugurated near Madurai, Madras 
State. 

— 'Pile Duke of Fdinburgli arrives in New Delhi. 

— J. C. Gtiosh, Member of the Planning Commission, passes away in 
Calcutta. 

23 V. N. Chandavarkar, well-known educationist and industrialist, 
piiss(ts away in Bombay. 

— The Government of India accord recognition to the new Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 

24 The annual meeting of the Association of Scientific Workers of 
India begins in New Delhi. 

— Dissident Congress M.L.As. quit the Congress Party in the Andhra 
Pradesh LcgisKtUve Assembly and decide to form a new political 
parly. 

— d he lirst blast furnace of the Rourkela plant is commissioned. 

26 The West Indies win the fourth cricket lest match against India 
at Madras. 

27 The foimdai i(m-s(onc of the first College of Engineering and Techno- 
logy in New Delhi is laid. 

28 The annual mecling of the Indian .Society of Agricultural Statistics 
begins in Gwalior. 

29 The Committee apiiointcd by the Kerala Government to scrutinise 
text-books publislied by the Government in 1958-59 submits its 
report. 

— 1 he annual confeicncc of the All-India Women’s Central Food 
Council meetj at Calcutta. 

30 The annual general meeting of the Institution of Engineers begins 
in Madras. 


FEBRUARY 

1 The first of three batteries of 65 coke ovens each, attached to the 
Bhilai Steel Plant, goes into operation. 

— Henry S.L. Polak, life-long friend of Mahatma Gandhi, passes 
away in England. 

2 The Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Indian Institute of Science 
commence in Bangalore. 

— Smt. Indira Gandhi is elected President of the Indian National 
Congress. 

3 The first of three blast furnaces of the Rourkela Steel Plant 
is inaugurated. 

— The British Secretary of State for Commonweal^ Relations, 
the Earl of Home, arrives in New Delhi. 

4 The first blast furnace of the Bhilai Steel Plant is inaugurated. 

— The Sports Committee appointed by the Government of India 
submits its report. 

5 The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar Mohammed Daud, 

arrives in New Delhi. ^ 

— Justice Naqi Imam of the Patna High Court passes away in 
Calcutta. 

6 State Ministers of Agriculture meet in a conference in New Delhi) 
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6 The All-India Conference of Road Transport Operators is inaugurat- 
ed in Bangalore. 

— The annual session of the National Academy of Sciences of India 
opens in Agra. 

8 The annual session of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
begins in Dibrugarli. 

— Lain Kala Akadcmi awards for the National exhibition ot Art 
arc announced. 

9 The Bihar budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

— The Neyyar Irrigation Project in Kerala is inaugurated. 

10 Martin Luther King, the IIS negro leader, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

11 The National Exhibition of Art is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

— The West Bengal budget for 1959*60 is prescfitcd to the Slate 
Legislature. 

— The fifth cricket test match betw'ccn India and West Indies ends 
in a draw in New Delhi. 

12 The24lii National Alhletics Championship of India is inaugurated 
in T'ri\aiulrum. 

— The Naiional Buliiling Council meets in New Delhi. 

13 The Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Medical Council of India 
commence in New Delhi. 

— J'hc Uttar Pradesh budget for 1959-60 Is presented to the State 
I.egislature. 

— Master Tara Singh is re-clccied President rd' the Shu omani Akali 
Dal. 

14 The sixth International Conference on Planned Parenthood is 
inaugurated in New Delhi. 

16 The annual general meeting of the Indian Merchants Cliamber 
commences in Bombay. 

— The University Grants Commission’s report f«r 1957-58 is released. 

18 The Railway budget for 1959-60 is presented to the I.ok Sabha. 

— Chang llan-fu, Vice-Forcign Minister of the People’s Republic 
of China, arrives in New Delhi. 

19 The Bombay budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

20 The Andhra Pradesh budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State 
Legislature. 

— The annual session of the Hindu Mahasabha commences in 
Varanasi. 

21 The Indian Council for Cultural Relations meets in New Delhi. 

— The Press Club of India is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

22 The Prime Minister delivers the first of Azad Memorial Lectures 
in New Delhi. 

24 The Orissa budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

— A Soviet goodwill delegation arrives in New Delhi. 

25 The Law Commission’s report on the reform of judicial administra- 
tion is presented to Parliament. 

— The Kashmir budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

26 The Madhya Pradesh budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State 
Legislature. 

27 ‘Do Ankhen Bara Haath’ wins the best foreign film award of the 
Hollywood Foreign Press Association. 

— The AlUndia Sarvodaya Samaj Conference holds its annual 
session at Ajmer. 
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S The Union budget for 1959-60 is presented to the Lok Sabha. 
— The Punjab budget for 1959 -60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 


MARCH 

1 The Import Advisory Council meets in New Delhi. 

2 The Mayor of West Berlin, Willy Brandt, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

— The Prime Minister of Bhutan, Jigmi Dorji, arrives in New Delhi. 

— The Madras budget for 1959-60 is presented to the Stale Legis- 
lature. 

— The Export Promotion Advisory Council meets in New Delhi. 

— The Rajasthan budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

— The All-India Council of Sports is reconstituted. 

3 The Mysore budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

5 The Sangeet Natak Akademi awards for the year 1958-59 are 
announced. 

— B.S. Murthy, Parliamentary Secretary to tlip Minister for Community 
Development and Co-operation, is appointed Deputy Minister. 

— P.C. Bhanj Deo, Member of the Rajya Sabha, passes away in 
New Delhi. 

6 Sham Dhar Misra, Member of the Lok Sabha, is appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister for Community Development 
and Co-operation. 

— The Kerala budget for the year 1959-60 is presented to the State 
Legislature. 

— V.B. Rajii, Minister for Planning and Information, resigns from the 
Andhra Pradesh Cabinet. 

7 The annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

— The annual convention of the National Federation of Indian 
Railwaymen commences in Patna. 

— A trade agreement between India and Czechoslovakia is concluded. * 

8 The All-India Convention of the Bharat Sevak Samaj meets ^n 
Bhilwara, Rajasthan. 

10 The report of the Rice Deal Enquiry Commission is placed on the 
table of the Kerala Legislative Assembly. 

— M.R. Jayakar, Liberal leader and former Vice-Chancellor of Poona 
University, passes away in Bombay. 

— The Assam budget for 1959-60 is presented to the State Legis- 
lature. 

1 1 The All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation commences its annual 
deliberations in Bombay. 

— Bengal wins the Santosh Football Trophy. 

— Bombay wins the Ranji Cricket Trophy. 

12 An agreement between Madras and Kerala on the utilisation of 
benefits of the Parambikulam Project is reached. 

13 Kashinath Rao Yaidya, former Speaker of the Hyderabad IState 
Legislative Assembly, passes away in Hyderabad. 

14 The coke oven plant at Durgapur is inaugurated. 

— A conference of Chairmen of Public Accounts Committees is 
inaugurated in New Delhi. 

15 The President leaves Calcutta on an official visit to the Indo-China 

States. 
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16 The Asian Malaria Conference begins in New Delhi. 

17 A Study Team leaves New Delhi to study the working of the steel 
industry in China and Japan. 

18 The UN Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjoeld, arrives in 
New Delhi. 

— The Southern Regional Committee of the All-India Council for 
Technical Education meets in Madras. 

19 A 28-mcmber Trade Mission from Sweden arrives in Bombay. 

— National film awards for 1958 are announced. 

21 The Railways win the National Hockey Championship. 

22 The U. K. Minister of Supply, Aubrey Jones, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

23 The Prime Minister makes a statement on the Tibetan situation 
in the Lok Sabha. 

26 The KaJinga prize is awarded to Prof. Karl Von Frisch. 

— The All-India Law Conference is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

28 Kala Venkata Rao, Revenue Minister of Andhra Pradesh, passes 

away in Hyderabad. 

— A non-official resolution recommending the formation of service 
co-operatives as a first step towards the introduction of co-operative 
farming is adopted by the Lok Sabha. 

— The All-India Council of Sports meets in New Delhi. 

30 The General Council of the Indian Standards Institution meets in 
New Delhi. 


APRIL 

1 The All-India Council for Secondary Education is reconstituted. 

2 A scheme of State trading in foodgrains on a ‘no profit no loss’ 
basis is announced in the Lok Sabha. 

— Charan Singh, Minister for Revenue, Power and Irrigation, Uitar 
Pradesh, resigns from the State Cabinet. 

— P. T. Borale is elected Mayor of Bombay. 

3 The Prime Minister makes a statement in the Lok Sabha regarding 
Dalai Lama’s entry into Indian territory on March 31, and seeking 
political asylum. 

— The National Development Council meets in New Delhi. 

— I'he new 2 kw. shortwave transmitter at Ranchi is inaugurated. 

4 'Lhe All-India Printers’ Conference meets in Varanasi. 

6 Temporary agreement between India and Pakistan on the supply 
of canal waters is announced in the Lok Sabha. 

— The International Dolls Exhibition begins in Madras. 

7 Ferhat Abbas, leader of the nationalist movement in Algeria, arrives 
in Bombay. 

— The Centenary celebrations of the Madras Forest Administration 
commence. 

8 The Central Public Health Research Engineering Institute is opened 
in Nagpur. 

— Bejoy Kumar Bannerji is elected Mayor of the Calcutta Municipa 
Corporation. 

9 Smt. Aruna Asaf Ali is re-elected Mayor of the Delhi Municipa 
Corporation. 

— U Nu, former Burmese Prime Minister, arrives in New Delhi. 

10 The National Shipping Board is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

— An Indian Air Force Canberra is shot down in Pakistan while on a 
routine flight. 

11 The first annual meeting of the National Productivity Council is 
inaugurated in New Delhi. 
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11 The fourth Akashvani Sahitya Samaroh begins in New Delhi. 

12 The Company Law Advisory Commission is reconstituted. 

— The Prime Minister and Master Tara Singh, Akali leader, arrive at 
an agreement on the management of Gurdwaras. 

13 The All-India Council for Technical Education meets in New Delhi. 

15 Mangaldas Pakvasa is sworn in as acting Governor of Mysore. 

— The Gandhi Memorial Museum organised by the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi is inaugurated in Madura. 

16 The first of four open hearth furnaces at the Rourkela steel plant is 
lighted. 

— The Indian Cricket team leaves Bombay for England. 

17 The representatives of the Governments of India and Pakistan sign 
an agreement on the utilisation of the Indus waters. 

19 A Board for the promotion of small inventions is set up. 

20 The annual general meeting of the Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh is 
held in New Delhi. 

— Usha Nath Sen, former Managing Editor of the Associated Press of 
India, passes away in New Delhi. 

21 Dinkerrao N. Desai, a former Minister of the Bombay Government, 
passes away in Bombay. 

22 A statement is made in the Lok Sabha regarding Government’s 
policy on violation of air space by Pakistani aircraft. 

— The report of the Committee of Parliament on Ollicial Language is 
presented to the Lok Sabha. 

24 The Prime Minister meets the Dalai Lama in Miissoorie. 

25 The All-India Basic Education Conference is inaugurated in Rajpura, 
Punjab. 

26 The Indian Institute of Astronomical and Sanskrit Research is inau- 
gurated in New Delhi. 

27 The Prime Minister makes a statement in the Lok Sabha regarding 
India’s stand on Tibet. 

— Delegates from South-East Asian countries attend a conference on 
agricultural mafketing in New Delhi. 

28 A high level committee of experts and economists to advise on the 
formulation of a national transport policy is appointed. 

— A. P. Arasu is elected Mayor of the Madras Municipal Corporation. 

30 The foundation-stone of the Kosi Barrage is laid at Bhimnagar. 

— Israel’s Minister for Development, M. Bentov, arrives in New 
Delhi, 

MAY 

1 The rail-rwm-road bridge over the river Ganga is inaugurated at 
Hathidah near Mokamah. 

— H. C. Dasappa is appointed Chairman of the Estimates Committee 
of the Lok Sabha. 

2 The Birla Industrial and Technological Museum opens at Calcutta. 

— The National Convention of the Bharat Krishak Samaj meets in 

Mysore. < 

3 An all-party seminar on co-operative farming begins in New Delhi. 

4 India’s rejection of the joint defence proposal of Pakistan’s President 

is announced by the Prime Minister in Rajya Sabha. « 

6 The discovery of a new coal seam in Madhya Pradesh is announced 
in the Lok Sabha. 

7 P. Subbarayan is appointed Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of Parliament. 

8 The Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities is pre- 
sented to Parliament. 
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9 Bhaurao Paigonda Pali), well-known educationist and social worker 
of Maharashtra, pa^^es away in Poona. 

10 llic All-India Literary Seminar and Cultural Festival is inaugurated 
at Madras. 

11 The All-India Small-Scale Industries Board meets in Hyderabad. 

12 Eugene Black, President of the World Bank, arrives in New Delhi. 

13 The Centra] Executive Committee of the Communist Party of India 
issues a statement on Tibet. 

14 An Indian economic mission arrives in Moscow. 

— India and Rumania sign a long-term trade agreement. 

15 The members of the Orissa Cabinet tender their resignations. 

— The All-India Republican Party conference meets in Aurangabad. 

18 Government of India announce their decision to set up a Sanskrit 
Advisory Board. 

19 The Indian National Steamship Owners’ Association meets in 
Bombay. 

— A trade agreement is signed in Sofia between Bulgaria and India. 

20 'I he merger of tlie Democratic Party and the Socialist Unity Faction 
in Andhra Pradesh into a new political parly named Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party is announced in Hyderabad. 

21 A Basic Education Literature Committee is set up. 

22 A Congress-Ganatantra Parishad Coalition Ministry for Orissa 
headed by Harckrushna Mahtab, is sworn in at Cuttack. 

24 The All-India Textile Conference meets in Bangalore. 

29 An agreement on c<vopcration between the Soviet Union and India 
is reached on the building of state eslablisliments I'or the manufacture 
of medicine, medicinal preparations and surgical instruments in 
India. 

-- Government of India accept the recommendations of the Wage 
Committee for Working Journalists. 

30 The AlCC Planning Committee’s Seminar begins in Ootacamund. 

— The All-India Tibet Convention meets in Calcutta. 


1 Smi. Aruna Asaf Ali, Mayor of Delhi Municipal Corporation 
tenders her resignation from the office. 

3 The Indian Ambassador to the Hague, John. A. Thivy, passes away. 

4 The decision to form the Swatantra Party is announced in Madras. 

6 Maharaj Singh, former Governor of Bombay, passes away in 
Lucknow. 

8 England defeat India in the first cricket test match at Nottingham. 

9 Pakistan Government accept the World Bank’s proposals for 
the settlement of the canal waters dispute. 

— The Tourist Development Council meets in Mount Abu. 

10 The Kerala Legislative Assembly passes the Kerala Agrarian Relations 
Bill. 

1 1 Thii Prime Minister arrives in Kathmandu on a visit to Nepal. 

12 The President leaves New Delhi on a visit to Ceylon. 

13 Direct action by opposition parties in Kerala is launched. 

14 The Prime Ministers of India and Nepal issue a joint communique at 
Kathmandu, 

16 A special conference of the All-India Sanskrit Sammelan meets in 
Hardwar, 

— India and Hungary sign a new trade agreement in Budapest. 

17 P. V. G. Raju is elcct^ Chairman of the newly formed Socialist 
Democratic Party in Andhra Pradesh. 
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18 The US Development Loan Fund announces a 20 million dollar 
loan to India. 

19 The All-India Mayors’ Conference opens* in Ootacamund. 

20 The All-India Handloom Board meets in Bombay. 

— R. Krishnan wins the men’s singles title in the London Lawn Tennis 
Championship Tournament. 

— England win the second cricket test match against India at Lords. 

21 The truck manufacturing project in .labalpur is inaugurated. 

22 Kasturi Srinivasan, editor of the Hindu, passes away in Madras. 

— The upward revision of the pay scales of the Andhra Slate non- 
gazetted employees of all categories and grades is announced. 

— The Indian Language Newspapers’ Association holds its annual 
meeting in Bombay. 

23 Government of India approve a scheme for the setting up of a wrist- 
watch factory in India with French collaboration. 

— An ofiTicial delegation leaves for Berlin to participate in the ninth 
International Film Festival. 

24 Trilok Chand is elected Mayor of the Delhi Municipal Corporation, 

25 The National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board 
meets in New Delhi. 

29 A conference of State Rehabilitation Ministers opens in Srinagar. 

JULY 

1 Arthur Trevor Harris, former Chief Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court, passes away in Calcutta. 

3 The Australian Prime Minister, Robert Menzies, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

4 England win the third cricket test match against India at Leeds. 

— The Vice-President leaves New Delhi on a tour of the Philippines 
and U.S.A. 

7 A cultural agreement between Czechoslovakia and India is signed 
in New Delhi. 

— ‘Radha Krishna V an Indian documentary, is awarded ‘silver bear’ 
in the annual International Film Festival held in Berlin. 

8 An agreement with Hawker Siddeley Aviation Ltd., for the 
manufacture of AVRO-748 in India is signed in New Delhi. 

9 A Soviet delegation arrives in New Delhi to finalise the agreement 
with the Government of India for setting up the second Oil Refinery 
in the public sector at Barauni in Bihar. 

10 Memorandum of charges against the Kcreila Government is presented 
to the President of India by the President of the Kerala Pradesh 
Congress Committee. 

— The report of the Team for Study of Social Welfare and Welfare of 
Backward Classes is released in New Delhi. 

1 1 R. Krishnan beats the Wimbledon champion, Alex Olmedo, in the 
men’s singles semi-finals of the Swedish Hardcourt Lawn Tennis 
Championship Tournament at Boastad. 

12 The Finance Minister of Nigeria, F. S. Okotie Eboh, arrives in 

New Delhi. , 

13 The National Council of the Communist Party of India begins its 
three-day session in Trivandrum. 

14 Eight more Ministers are sworn in as members of the Congress^ 
Ganatantra Parishad Coalition Cabinet in Orissa. 

— Yashpal and Niranjan Singh Talib are sworn in as Deputy Ministers 
in Punjab. 

15 The advancing of a loan of 10 million dollars by the World Bank 
to the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
Ltd., is announced. 
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16 A bilateral air transport agreement between the Government of 
India and the Government of Italy is signed at Rome. 

— A Central Sanskrit Board is set up. 

20 The report of the Inland Water Transport Committee is released. 

— The second meeting of the Export Promotion Committee for Films 
begins in New Delhi. 

21 The annual meeting of the All-India Organisation of Industrial 
Employers is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

22 A high-powered committee, with K. C. Neogy as Chairman, is set 
up to go into the question of rail-road co-ordination and trans- 
port development. 

— The Indo-Pakistan trade review conference begins in New Delhi. 

23 The annual conference on Community Development begins in 
Mysore. 

25 P. C. Bose, Member of the Lok Sabha, passes away in Jharia. 

27 The session of the Indian Labour Conference begins in Bombay, 

28 England win the fourth cricket test match against India at Old 
Trafford. 

— Kerala Government issue a detailed reply to the charges made 
by the President of the Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee in his 
memorandum to the President of India. 

— A two-day conference of State Ministers of Co-operation begins in 
Mysore. 

29 The West Bengal State Council of the Communist Party of India 
submits a memorandum to the President of India against the 
Government of West Bengal. 

— The International Scouts Conference in inaugurated in New Delhi. 

31 The Indian Institute of Technology at Guindy, Madras, is inaugu- 
rated, 

— The President takes over the administration of Kerala. 

— The Finance Minister of Pakistan, M. Shoaib, arrives in New Delhi. 


AUGUST 

1 The regional seminar on food technology for Asia and Far East is 
inaugurated in Mysore. 

— The AU-lndia Council of Sports meets in New Delhi. 

2 The two-day convention of the Swatantra Party concludes in Bombay 
after adopting a 21-point statement of principles. 

3 The progress of the negotiations with the World Bank and Pakistan 
for a settlement of the canal waters question is stated in the Lok 
Sabha. 

4 A four-man committee under the Chairmanship of Sri Prakasa is 
appointed to make a detailed study of the question of religious and 
moral instruction in educational institutions. 

5 The Indian delegation to the International Film Festival to be 
held at Moscow leaves New Delhi. 

6 Tht^ Prime Minister makes a statement on Tibet in the Lok Sabha. 

7 The Uttar Pradesh Vidhan Sabha rejects the joint opposition no- 
confidence motion against the Congress Ministry. 

— A school for training in archaeology is opened in New Delhi. 

— India lodges her protest with the UN Security Council over the 
construction of the Mangla Dam in the Pakistan-occupied territory 
of Kashmir. 

8 The National Shipping Board meets in New Delhi. 

— The recommendations of the Hotel Standards and Rate Structure 
Committee are accepted by the Government. 
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9 The Slate^ I'ducation Ministers’ Conference resolves to provide 
universal, free and compulsory education for all children in the age 
group 6 to 1 1 by the end of (965-66. 

11 Geneial elections to the Pondicherry Representative Assembly 
commence. 

— A new trade agreement is concluded in New Delhi between India 
and Afghanistan. 

13 Ciobindrarn .T, Watumull, an Indian philanthropist settled in the 
U.S.A., passes away in Honolulu. 

14 Certificates of honour to four eminent scholars in Sanskrit and one 
in Persian are awarded. 

— Radha F^in<Hle Pal and P. V. Kane are appointed National Profes- 
sois of .lurisprudcnce and Indology respect ively. 

17 The Congress Par(\ wins an absolute majority in the Pondiclun\ 
Representat i ve Assemblv. 

20 The l.ok Sablia approx es the Picsulent's proclamation taking over 
the administration of Kerala. 

— The annual geneial meeting iT li»L Indian Tnsiitntc of Bankers begins 
in Bombay. 

— The Advertising Council (T India is fmaned in Bombay. 

21 4 he hoist chambei o< the right dixeision tunnel at the Bliakia Dam 
damaged. 

— A conl'erence of Soviet and Indian oil experts to assess the 
acliicvemcnts of the Oil and Natural Cas Commission opens in 
Dehra Dun. 

22 Saiyid P'azl Ali. Governor of Assam, passes away in Shillong. 

23 The lesignation of A. P. Jain, Union Minister for Fa>od and Agri- 
culture, is accepted. 

— Puran Chandra Mitra, Member of the Rajya Sabha, passes away ir. 
New^ Delhi. 

24 S. K. Patil, Union Minister for Transport and Communications, 
takes over the Union Ministry of Food and Agriculliirc. 

— Fngland win the fifth cricket test matcTi against India at the Oval. 

— The report i>f the Pay Commission is signed and submitted to the 
Government of India. 

25 The Rajya Sabha endorses the President's proclamation taking over 
the administration of Kerala. 

27 T he second Defence Production Conference is inaugurated in 
New Delhi. 

2S The Prime Minister reports to thcLok Sabha on violation of Indian 
territory in NFT^A and Ladakh by Chinese forces. 

— The F^rime Minister in a statement to the Lok Sabha reiterates that 
the Government of India is responsible for the protection of the 
bordeis of Bhutan and Sikkim. 

29 T he inlcrnationai Conference of Philosophers meets in Mysore. 

— The Indian Society of International Law meets in New Delhi. 

30 The Dalai Lama announces in Delhi his decision to take the Tibetan 

issue to tile United Nations. « 

31 C. F). Deshmukh receives the Kamon Magsaysay Award for outsland* 
ing Government services in Asia. 

SEPTFiMBER 

1 The Prime Minister of India and President Ayub Khan of l^akistar: 

issue a joint statement in New FTelhi. * 

2 P. Subbarayan is sworn in as Union Minister for Transport and 
Communications. 
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2 The Prime Minister makes a statement in the Lok Sabha on the 
resignation, subsequently wiilulravvn, of Cjcneral I'himayya, Army 
ChitT of Stair. 

3 1'he first group of Parliamentarians from West Germany arrives in 
New IX'llii. 

— The Land and Air Warfare School is inaugurated in Secundera- 
bad. 

5 I'he National Development Council meets in New Delhi. 

6 A seven-member liacn tiade t^lelegation arrives in Bombay, 

— The reconsiilii! ion <d'tiie Central Social Welfare Board is announced. 

7 The Prime Vlinister (d' Bhutan, Jignn^Doiji, ani\es in New Delhi. 

— A while paper dealing with exchange of notes with Cliina on the 
bord.er issue from 19:4 to 1959, is piesented in the Loh Sabha. 

8 Khamplnin Panva. Loieign Minister ol* Laos, arrives in New Delhi. 

— The All-India Conns-il of Speuts meets in New Delhi. 

9 d'he Chinese Piviviier, Cliou-l n-Lan lenlies to the letter written 
by thii Prime Minister of Lidia on Sim>-tndian border disputes. 

— - A six-merni’rc!' Governnieni Council is elected at a meeting of the 

nuemiH*rs of the PonJicluU'ry State Representative Assembiy. 

4) Governmeni v>t India semi a note to llie Cfiinesc Government 
staline tha.l india s:aiKis fiindv by the McMahon Line as repie- 

sentim' tlte bountiaiy tietween Lidni and the d ihet regK>n oi' Ciiina 

from the liastcrn border e»f Blnitan up to Burnia. 

— ^'^mjagii^ dsedenbal, Prjiue Minister of Mongolia, anives In 
New Delhi. 

— 1 he Lidivin de!'*gation to the f hiitcci Nation^ headed by V. K. 
fC'ishna M'.mon lea\es N'w: 1 iclhi for New York. 

— i hi* Umoi. Limmee Ministci, KLuarji Desai. leaves New Delhi for a 
six-week lour abroad. 

!i 'I lu' t.ona:iuii(m vd a Po: is and lelcr.raphs Boaui ;s announced. 

12 Tile impoii Ad\isoiv Ci'^nueil meets m New t)eli'n. 

— 'The la^k Sabha appiovcs the noliey of (joves ament of Indui witli 

regard to the frontier pioblc»n between Indur and China. 

13 I'ho r>n(>r! Piomotion Advisory Council meets in New Dsihi. 

id The Prime Minister arri\es in Kabul on a four-day visit. 

15 1 he President inaugurates tlie experimental IcIeMsion seivice of 

Ait India Rtdio in New Deilii. 

17 TIic Prime Minislers of India and Afghanistan issue a joint statement 
in Kabul. 

— Agreement is reached in London between the representati'/es of 
India and Pakistan on major issues of canal waters di\ision. 

IS T!ie Prime Minister arrives in deheian for a four-da\ ofiicial visit. 

— Heavy loss of life and extensi\c damage to property occurs in Surat 
as a result of IL^ods in tlie riwr 'lapti. 

19 dhe Indian delegation to the thiid session of the General Confe- 
rence of the Inlernalional Atomic Lnergy Agency Commission 
leaves Bombay. 

21 The Childreirs International Art Exliibition opens in New Delhi. 

— 1 heVoal C.’ouncil of India meets in New^ Delhi. 

22 A joint Indo-lraman statement is issued in Telicran on the con- 
chisicin of discussions between the Piime Ministers of India and 
Iran. 

23 Portugal begins pleading her case for right of passage to Dadra, 
Daman and Nagar Mavcli before the International Court of Justice 
at. the Hague. 

25 ll is announced that the Government of Orissa will take over control 
of the Rs. 70 crore Hirakud Project from the Government of India 
in April I960. 
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26 The AIMirJia Congress Committee begins its session in Chandigarh, 

27 A Burmese 1'rade Delegation arrives in New Delhi. 

— An Indian Trade Delegation leaves New Delhi lor Italy, Switzerland, 
France and West Germany. 

— 1’he National Council for \V^)meirs IZducalion is set up. 

2<S An agreement for the establishment of an oil refinery at Barauni 
in Bihar between the Governments of India and the So\iet Union is 
signed in New Delhi. 

29 fhe Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society meets in New Delhi. 

30 Kuman Arati Saha swims the English Channel. 

OCTOBER 

1 Bhuvaneshwar Prasad Sinha takes the oath of office as Chiei 
.lustice of India. 

— 1'he Jammu and Kashmir Legislative Assembly adopts the ohi- 
cial Bill amending the State Constitution to extend jurisdiction of 
the Union Election Commission to Jammu and Kashmir and 
bring the High Court of Jammu and Kashmir on a par with other 
High Courts in India. 

2 A conference of the Goan Political Convention is inaugurated 
in Bombay. 

— fhe scheme for democratic decentralisation is inaugurated in 
Rajasthan. 

— The All-India Oriental Conference begins in Bhubaneswar. 

3 The Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Janmabhoomi group of news- 
papers commence in Bombay. 

4 1'he Prime Minister's reply to the Chinese Prime Minister's letter 
of September 8, explaining India’s stand on the Sino-lndian border 
question, is released. 

5 fhe All-India Small -Scale Industries Board meets in Puri. 

— A Polish TradtJ Delegation arrives in New Delhi. 

— A.N. Khosla, a nominated Member of the Rajya Sabha, resigns 
his seat. 

6 India and Italy sign a new commercial agreement in Rome. 

8 General Ne Win, Prime Minister of Burma, arrives in New Delhi. 

9 India begins her reply in the International Court at the Hague 
to the Portuguese arguments claiming the right of passage through 
Indian territory to the former Portuguese possessions of Nagar 
Havel i and Dadra. 

— The Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council 
of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet, M.A. Mukhtidinov, arrives 
in New Delhi. 

11 A scheme for democratic decentralisation is launched in Andhra 
Pradesh, 

13 The Osmania University team wins the Ashutosh Mukherjee 
Shield for the Inter-University Football Championship rn Srinagar. 

14 India beat the Netherlands by three goals to nil in the International 
Hockey Festival at Munich. 

— S.M. Srinagesh is sworn in as Governor of Assam in Shillong. ' 

15 Talks on the Indo-Pakistan eastern border question begin in New 
Delhi. 

— Financial talks between officials of India and Pakistan begin 
in Karachi. 

— The Central School of Archaeology is inaugurated in New Delhi. 
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16 The Oil and Natural Gas Commission becomes a statutory or- 
ganisation. 

— 4'lie National Council* for Women's Education is inaugurated 
in New Delhi. 

17 A Central Council of Ayurvedic Research is set up. 

— hour members of the Indian Air Force nioimtaineering expedi- 
tion to the Gangotri region reach the summit of the 23,42() feet 
high Chowkhamba Peak. 

18 The report of the Nathdwara lemple Inquiry Commission is 
released in .laipur. 

19 Mendi Ben Barka, former President of the N<itional Consulta- 
tive Assembly of Morocco, arrixes in New Delhi. 

20 An agreement is signed in New Delhi between the United Nations 
Special Fumd and the Government of India on UN aid to India. 

21 The Chinese forces enter I'astern Ladakh, kill nine Indian patrol 
policemen and captuie ten. 

22 Hie Northern Zonal C'ouncil meets in New Delhi. 

— - The Central Council of l.ocal Self-Government meets in Hxdera- 

bad. 

23 A commumciue on tiie agreement betvxeen India and Pakistan on 
theeaslein bolder is issued. 

24 The LC'AFL Study Week on TralTic Engineering and Highway 
Safety begins m Bombay. 

— 1 he sixth Radio Saiiiiect Sammelan is inaugurated in New 
Delhi. 

— • The first All-India Congress of Zoology meets in Jabalpui. 

25 The Mayors of .several US cities arrive in New Delhi. 

26 India and other Colombo Plan members begin a conference in 
Jogjakarta. 

27 An agreement is signed in Madras between the Ncyveli Lignite 
Corporation and representatives of Italian and German firms for 
the starting of a Rs, 25 crore fertilizer plant at Ncyveli. 

— A 16-p()int draft constitution is adopted for a separate Naga 
State at a session of the Naga People’s Convention. 

— The annual conference of the State Governors meets in New 
Delhi. 

29 An official Cultural Folk Dance and Music delegation from the 
German Democratic Republic arrives in Calcutta. 

NOVEMBER 

1 Bengal wins the National Soccer Championship at Nowgong. 

2 John Malhai, a former Union Finance Minister, passes axvay in 
Bombay. 

— J.M. Nichols Roy, a former Minister of Assam, passes away in 
Shillong. 

— ‘Apur Sansar’ wins the Sutherland award Oi the British Film 
Institute. 

4 Urmila Mehta, a former President of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, passes away in New Delhi. 

5 The National Conference of the Praja Socialist Party celebrates 
in B. )mbay the Silver Jubilee of the Socialist Movement in India. 

— The Prime Minister of Cambodia, Norodom Sihanouk, arrives in 
Calcutta. 
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8 Tlic Prime Minister receives a new note by the Chinese Premier 
on Die creation of dcmiliiarizcd zone on the Sino-lndian border. 

— 1 he Medical Council of India nieefs in New Delhi. 

9 Ashoka Mehta is elected Chairman of the Praja Socialist Party. 

— The fourist l^cvelopment Council meets in Trivandrum. 

10 The National Council of the Communist Party of India begins its 
session in Mceiut. 

Service Co-operatives in UP are inaugurated. 

12 Keshavrao M. Jedhe, Member of the Lok Sabha, passes away in 
Poona. 

— 4 he annual conference of the All-India Panchayat Parishad begins 
in Ujjam. 

13 I he USA signs a 238 million dollar commodities agreement with 
India. 

— Osmania University wins the Inter-Universily Volleyball Champion- 
ship at Nagpur. 

14 len members of the Indian police parly, who had been taken 
]nisoner by the (^iiincsc in Pastern l.adakli on October 21, aie 
handed over to an Indian border police drlachnient near Hot 
Springs. 

— 1he Communist Party of India passes a resv>lution at Meeiiit 
siipigorting the G oernment of India’s stand on tne McMaiion 
lane. 

A news and fcaUn’cs ser'a-v. call«xl the 'Indian Nev/s and feature 
Aliiaiux*’ is inaugurated m New Dclln. 

*5 The Hthiopiau Crown Prince. Ills Imperial H'ghness Mcridazmac 
y\sta W<'‘ssen, arrives m New Delhi. 

16 A see^ nd white paper on tiic Smo-!ndian border di' pute is laid on 
the table of the l.ok Sabha. 

— After nearly I4 months of occupation by Pakistan armed torecs 
iukeigram, in tlic Rariinganj area of Assam, icveils to Indian 
possession, , 

— A c<mference on organisation and administration i)l social services 
in Asia aiu: the I ar I\ol o])ens m New Dclm. 

1 7 i he ih'ime Mmisier m a statement to the Tok Sablia clarifies 
India’s stand (m Ikiia Hon. 

18 B.R. Sen is re-ciecicd Direct m-Gcneral of the Food and Agri- 

c 1 1 1 ( u re O r g a n i sa 1 1 o n . 

— Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi, Member of the Lok Sabiia, passes 
away in New Dellii. 

21 'The Asian Youth Hostels Conference is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

22 F. Krajeir, Minister for Foreign 'I'radc, Czcchoslovcikia, arrives in 
New Dellii. 

23 The annua! meeting of the Centra! Board of Irrigation and Power 
opens in New' Delhi. 

24 Chechoslovakia agrees to give India a credit <T Rs. 23 * 1 croros to 

help her set up three large industrial plants during the Third 
Plan period. ‘ 

— India and Pakistan reach an agreement on the Paliiaria border 
question. 

25 ‘Radha Krishna’ wins the prize for the best art film in the San- 
Francisco International Film Festival. 

— A. S. Altekar, eminent hi.storian and Director of the K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna, passes away in Patna. « 

26 TJie decision of the Government of India to locate the second 
shipyard at Ernakulam in Cochin is announced in the Lok Sabha. 
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27 The general conference of the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers begjns in New Delhi. 

— The Lok Sabha accepts a motion approving and endorsing the 
Government’s policy in regard to the border dispute with Cliina. 

28 A conference of highway experts from India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Nepal and C’eylon to tinalisc details of the devciopmcni of an 
Asian Ingh'vvay meets in New Delhi. 

— d he Central lleallh Council convened to discuss the draft plan 
for health to be included in the Third Plan meets in New Delhi. 

29 G.S. Sardesai, emii'^ent historian. p>asses away at Kamshel, near 
Poona. 

30 Government of India’s decisions on the Pay Commission's recommen- 
dalions are announced. 

— il.D.Rajcdi, Member of the Rajya Sabha, passes away in Madras. 

— I lie re])ort of tile Direct 1 Jixes Adimmstralion Inquiry C'ommiltce 
headed by Mahav ir Tyagi is submitted !o (he Government oi India. 

— The IJNFSCX) Regiimal \Vt>i ksin^p on Book Disli ibntion. Pi omo- 
l!on and Maik^:! Research is inaugurated in Madras. 

DKO yMBI R 

1 UN seminar i>n the Management of Public Industries FiUeiptises 
in the L'CAfE Region is mauguraied m New Delhi. 

3 N. Sanjeeva Reddy, Cluef Ministei ot Andlira Ptadesli, is unani- 
mously elecled President of (he Indian Nabonal Congress. 

— India and Pakistan sign a limited payments agi cement in Kaiaehi. 

4 Mauiaim Ahmed Sayced, Piesident of the .lamiai-Ul-Ulema Hind, 
passes away in Nev/ Delhi. 

— An agreement foi the construction by India of the Gandtdc River 
Project in Nepal territory is concluded. 

5 The annual general meeting of the Associated Chambers ol 
Commerce begins in Calcutta. 

— S. Diilecpsinhji, well-known cricketer, passes Jlway in Bombay. 

— The All-India Akali Conference meets in Patiala. 

7 A three-day meeting of the International Radway Congress Associa- 
tion opens in New Delhi. 

— 'fhe Plant Protection Committee for the South-Fast Asia and 
Pacific region convened by the FAC) meets in New Delhi. 

— The sixtli Intcr-University Youth Festival begins in Mysore. 

9 The President of the USA, Dwight D. Eisenhower, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

— M.M. Choiidhury is elected Speaker of the Assam Legislative 
Assembly. 

11 The President opens the World Agriculture Fair in New Delhi. 

— A three-man Iranian trade delcgadon arrives in New Delhi. 

13 The University of Allahabad is closed for an inddinite period 
following students’ agitation. 

— A join^ communique on the talks between the US President and 
the Prime Minister of India is issued in New' Delhi. 

— India is re-elected as a member of the I riisteeship Cromicil, 

1^4 Ihe newly formed Posts and Telegraphs Board is inaiiguiated. 

15 The protest note and other documents handed over to the Chinese 
Embassy relating to the treatment of the captured Indians in- 
cluding a statement by Karani Singh arc laid before the Lok 
Sabna. 

16 Australia win the first cricket test match at New Delhi against 
India. 
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— A Nepalese Parliamentary delegation arrives in New Delhi. 

— The AlMndia Writers’ Conference is inaugurated in Madras. 

17 B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a former President of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress and former Governor of Madhya Pradesh, passes 
away in Hyderabad. 

— All existing restrictions on imports from the dollar area, except 
in respect of capital goods, are abolished. 

18 The Swedish Prime Minister, Tage Erlandcr, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

— The Chinese Prime Minister suggests a meeting with the Indian 
Prime Minister in Rangoon for talks on the border issue. 

— The sixth annual general meeting of the Institution of Telecommuni- 
cation Engineers is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

21 State awards for excellence in printing and designing of books and 
other publications for 1959 are presented in New Delhi. 

22 The Helms Hall Board of California names Milkha Singh as 
Asia’s foremost athlete and awards him one of the six Helms 
awards for 1959. 

— The report by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes for 1958-59 is presented to Parliament. 

23 A 14-member Japanese goodwill delegation arrives in New Delhi. 

— The Prime Minister’s reply to the Chinese Prime Minister’s in- 
vitation of December 17 is released. 

24 India win the second cricket test match against Australia at 
Kanpur. 

— The production of defence electronic equipment begins at the 
Bharat Electronics at Jalahalli near Bangalore. 

25 The Indian Mathematical Society is inaugurated in Allahabad. 

— A documentary film festival is inaugurated in New Delhi. 

26 The Indian Academy of Sciences meets at Annamalainagar. 

27 Norodom Sihanouk, Prime Minister of Cambodia, arrives in New 
Delhi. 

— The All-India History Congress is inaugurated in Gauhati. 

28 The World Conference of the New Education Fellowship begins 
in New Delhi. 

— I'hc Indian Conference of Social Work meets in Hyderabad. 

— The All-India Medical Conference meets in Indore. 

— The All-India Philosophical Congress is inaugurated in Cuttack. 

— The Indian Political Science Conference begins its annual session 
at Jaipur. 

29 The first blast furnace is inaugurated at the Durgapur Steel Works. 

— The National Conference of the All-India Socialist Party meets in 
Erode, Madras. 

30 The Indian Pharmaceutical Congress holds its session in Ahmcda- 

bad. 

— The All-India Economic Conference meets in Annamalainagar. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
WARRANT OF PRECEDENCE 
(February 15, 1958)* 

1. President 

2. Vice-President 

3. Prime Minister 

4. Governors and Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, within their respective 
charges 

5. Ex-Presidents and ex-Governors-General 

6. Lieiitcnant-Ciovernors within their respective charges 

7. Chief Justice of India 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha 

8. Cabinet Ministers of the Union 

9. Holders of Bharat Ralna Decorations 

10. Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary accredited to India 
High Commissioners of Commonwealth Governments in India 

11. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above within their 
States 

12. Governors and Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, outside their respective 
charges 

13. Lieutenant-Governors outside their respective charges 

14. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above outside their 
States 

15. Chief Ministers of States 

16. Ministcis of Slate of the Union 
Members of the Planning Commission 

17. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 15 guns or 13 guns 

18. Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary accredited to India 

19. Judges of the Supreme Court 

20. Visiting Class I Ambassadors of India 
Foreign Ambassadors visiting India 

Visiting High Commissioners of India and High Commissioners of other 
Commonwealth countries visiting India 

21. Charge d’ Affairs and acting High Commissioners a pied and ad interim 

22. Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of full General or equivalent rank 

23. Chief Justices of High Courts 

Chairmen of Legislative Councils in States 
Speakers of Legislative Assemblies in States 

24. Cabinet Ministers in States 
Deputy Ministers of the Union 
Attomdy-General 
Comptroller and Auditor-General 
Deputy Chairman of the Rajya vSabha 
Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha 

25. Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank 

26. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 11 guns or 9 guns 

27. Chairman,* Union Public Service Commission 
Chief Election Commissioner 

Ministers of State in States 

28. iPuisne Judges of High Courts 

29. Deputy Ministers in States 

Deputy Chairmen and Deputy Speakers of State Legislatures 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories within their respective charges 

30. Membe:t of Parliament 

31. Officers of the rank of full General or equivalent rank 
**As amended on August 20, 1958, and December 2, 1958. 
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Secretary to the President 

Secretaries to the Government of India and Principal 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 
Visiting Class II and Class 111 Ambassadors of India 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Officiating Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of Major-General or equivalent 
rank 

Visiting Ministers Plenipotentiary of India and Foreign Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary visiting India 
Chairman of the Railway Board 
Financial Commissioner for Railways 
Solicitor- General 
Political Officer in Sikkim 
Members of the Rmlway Board 

32. Ministers of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions other than Ministers 

Plenipotentiary 

Officers of the rank of l.ieutenant-Gcneral or equivalent rank 

33. Additional Secretaries to the Government of India 
Chairman, Tariff Commission 

Chairman, Central Water and Power Commission 
Vice-Chairman of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
Financial Adviser, Ministry of Finance (Defence) 

P.S.Os* of the Armed Forces of the rank of Major-General or equivalent 
rank 

34. Chairman of the Public Service Commission of a State 
Chief Secretaries to State Governments 

Financial Commissioners 

Members of the Union Public vService Commission 
Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet 
Members of a Board of Revenue 

35. Director General, Health Services 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs 
Director, Intelligence Bureau 

General Managers of Railways 

Establishment Officer to (he Government of India 

Joint vSecretaries to the Government of India (including Joint Secretary to 
the Cabinet) 

Visiting Class IV Ambassadors of India 

Officers of the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank 

Surveyor-Genera) 

Members of the Tariff Commission 
Inspectors-Geiieral of Police in States 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Director-General of Civil Aviation 
Director-General of Supplies and Disposals 
Director-General of Ordnjince Factories 
Indian Navy Commodores-in-Charge, Naval Ports or Areas 
Commanders of Indian Air Force Commands of the rank of Air 
Commodore 

P.S.Os* of Naval and Air Headquarters of the ranks of Commodore and 
Air Commodore 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories outside their respective charges 
Director-General, All India Radio 
Military Secretary to the President 

Counsellers of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions in India 
Deputy Comptroller and Auditor-General 

REPUBLIC DAY AWARDS 
BHARAT RATNA 

The award is made for exceptional work for the advancement of art, literature 
and science and in recognition of public service of the highest ord^r. 

The decoration is in the form of a peepal leaf, 2 inches long, li inches 
wide and ith of an inch thick. It is of toned bronze. On its obverse is embossed 
a replica of the wSun, I of an inch in diameter, bdow which the words “Bharat 
Ratna” are embossed in Hindi. On the reverse are the State Emblem and the 
motto, also in Hindi. The Emblem, the Sun and the rim are of platinum. The 
inscriptions arc in burnished bronze. 

No award was made in 1960. 

♦Should a P.S.O. hold the rank of Lieutenant-General, his seniority in the Table of 
Precedence will continue to remain the same as laid down for officers of the rank of 
Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank in Article 32 of the Table. 
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PADMA VIBHUSHAN 

The award is made for exceptional and distinguished service in any field, includ- 
ing service rendered by Government servants. 

The decoration is circular in design, with a geometrical pattern super-imposed 
on the circle. The diameter of the circular portion is 11 inches and the thickness 
ith of an inch. On the obverse, there is a lotus flower embossed on the circular 
space. The word “Padma*’ is embossed in Hindi above and the word “Vibhushan” 
below the lotus flower. On the reverse are the State Emblem and the motto in 
Hindi. It is of toned bronze. Tlie inscription “Padma Vibhushan” on the obverse, 
the geometrical pattern on either side and the border around the periphery are in 
burnished bronze. All embossing on either side of the decoration is in white gold. 

Recipient of the Award in 1960 : 

Naray<ina Raghavan Pillai, .Secretary General, Ministry of External Affairs. 

PADMA BHUSHAN 

The award is made for distinguished serv'ice of a high order in any field, includ- 
ing service rendered by Government servants. 

It has the same design as the “Padmu Vibhushan”; on its obverse the word 
“Padma” appears above and the word “Bhushan” below the lotus flower. This 
inscription “Padma Bhushan” on the obverse, the geometrical pattern on either side 
and the border around the penphery are in burnished bronze. All embossing on 
either side of the decoration is in standard gold. 

Recipients of the Award in 1960 : 

1. Ayyadevara Raleswara Rao, Speaker, Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

2. Halkrishna Sharrna, Poet, New Delhi. 

3. Hafiz Ali Khan. Musician, New Delhi. 

4. Haridas .Siddhanta-Vagish, Sanskrit Scholar, Calcutta. 

5. Nazrul Islam, Poet, Calcutta. 

6. Nilakantha l)as. Speaker. Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

7. Rabindia Nath C'haudhuri, Director, School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 

8. Rajeshwardalt Shastn Dravid, .Sanskrit .Scholar, Varanasi. 

9. Shiv Puian Sahai, Hindi Scholar, Patna. 

10. Viihal Nagesh Shirodkar, Civnaecologisi, Bombay. 

PADMA SHRl 

The award is made for distinguished service in any field, including service- 
rendered by Government servants. 

1'he name of the decoration is emljossed in Hindi with the* word “Padma” above 
and the word “Shri” below the lotus flower on the obverse, llie inscription 
“Padma Shri” on the obverse, the geometrical pattern on either side and the border 
around the periphery are in burnished bronze. All embossing on either side of 
the decoration is in stainle.ss steel. 

Recipients of the Award in 1960 : 

1. Adinath Lahiri, Director, Central Fuel Research Institute, Dhanbad. 

2. Anil Kumar Das, Deputy Director-General, Kodaikanal Observatory. 

3. Kumari Arati Saha, Channel Swimmer, Calcutta. 

4. Artaballav Mohanti, Retired Professor, Utkal University. 

5. Ayyagiri Sambasiva Rao, Head, Health Physics, Air Monitoring, Reactor 

Control and Electronics Divisions, Atomic Energy Establishment, 

Tr^mbay. 

6. Bellary Shamanna Kesavan, Librarian, Calcutta. 

7. Shrimati Bina Das, Social Worker, Calcutta. 

8. Dahyabhai Jivanji Naik, Social Worker, Bombay. 

9. Harkrishan Lai jfethi, lately General Manager, Ganga Bridge Project. 

10. Harmandar Singh, Political Officer, Kameng Frontier Division, North-East 
Frontier Agency. 

11. Jasu Pafel, Cricketer, Ahmedabad. 

12. Kalpathy Rama Iyer Doraiswami, Director, the Premier Radiological Institute 

and Cancer Hospital, Mylapore, Madras. 

13. Kulsiwn Sayani, Social and Educational Worker, Bombay. 

1 4 . Nanabbai Bhatt, Fxlucationist and vSocial Worker, Saurashtra. 

15. Nuthakki Bhanu Prasad, Head, Reactor Engineering and Reactor Operation 

Divisions, Atomic Elnergy Establishment, Trombay, 

16. Rustom Merwanji Alpaiwala, President, National Association for the Blind, 

Boilibay. 

17. Shrimati Sofia Wadia, Social Worker, Bombay. 

18. Vaidyanatha Subrahmanyan, Director, Central Food Technological Research 

Institute, Mysore. 
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19. Vijay Hazare, Cricketer, Baroda. 

20. Shrimati Vir Vati, Sculptress, Delhi. 

GALLANTRY AWARDS 

PARAM VIR CHAKRA 

The highest decoration for valour is the Param Vir Chakra, which is awarded 
for most conspicuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self- 
sacrifice in the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea or in the air. 

This decoration is made of bronze and is circular in shape. It has, on the 
obverse, four replicas of ‘Tndra’s Vajra” embossed round the State emblem in the 
centre. On the reverse, the words “Param Vir Chakra” are embossed, both in 
Hindi and in English, with two lotus flowers in the middle. 

The decoration is worn on the left breast with a plain purple-coloured riband, 
an inch and a quarter in width. 

No award was made in 1960. 

MAHA VIR CHAKRA 

The Maha Vir Chakra is the second highest decoration and is awarded for acts 
of conspicuous gallantry in the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea or 
in the air. 

It is made of standard silver and is circular in shape. Embossed on the obverse 
is a five-pointed star with a domed centre-piece bearing the gilded State emblem 
in the centre. The words “Maha Vir Chakra” are embossed, both in Hindi and 
in English, on the reverse with two lotus flowers in the middle. 

The decoration is worn on the left breast with a half-white and half-orange 
riband, an inch and a quarter in width, the orange being nearer the left shoulder. 

No award was made in 1960. 


VIR CHAKRA 

The Vir Chakra is thiid in the order of awards given for acts of gallantry in 
the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea or in the air. 

The decoration is made of standard silver and is circular in shape. Embossed 
on the obverse is a five-pointed star which has an Ashoka Chakra in the centre. 
Within this Chakra is a domed centre-piece bearing the gilded State emblem. On 
the reverse, the words “Vir Chakra” are embossed, both in Hindi and in English, 
with two lotus flowers in the middle. 

The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a half-blue and half-orange riband, 
an inch and a qiiarteF in width, the orange being nearer the left shoulder. 

No award was made in 1960. 

ASHOKA CHAKRA—CLASS I 

This medal is awarded for the most conspicuous bravery or some daring or pre- 
eminent act of valour or self-sacrifice on land, at sea or in the air. 

The Chakra is made of gilt gold and is circular in shape. Embossed on the 
obverse is a replica of Ashoka’s Chakra surrounded by a lotus wreath. Along the 
edge is a pattern of lotus leaves, flowers and buds. On the reverse, the words 
“Ashoka Chakra” are embossed, in both Hindi and in English, with lotus flowers 
in the intervening space. 

The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a green-coloured silk riband, an 
inch and a quarter in width, and divided into two equal segments by an orange 
vertical line. 

No award was made in 1960. 

ASHOKA CHAKRA--CLASS II 

This decoration is awarded for conspicuous gallantry. It is made of standard 
silver and is circular in shape. The obverse and the reverse are exactly the same 
as in the Ashoka Chakra, Class I. 

The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a green-coloured silk riband, an 
inch and a quarter in width, and divided into three equal segments by two orange 
vertical lines. 

Recipients of the Award in 1960 : 

1. Captain Sampuram Singh Grewal. 

2. Lt. Col. J. B. Doralni. 

3. Havildar Uzirsingh uurung. 

4. 2Lt. Raj Mohan Sharma. 

5. Subedar Satlal Pun. 



6. Rifleman Jut Bahadur Thapa. 

7. Pfudilhu Angami, 
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ASHOKA CHAKRA— CLASS III 

This decoration is awarded for an act of gallantry. It is exactly like the other 
two Ashoka Chakras, except that it is made of bronze. 

The Chakra is worn on the left breast with a green-coloured silk riband, an inch 
and a quarter in width, divided into four equal segments by three orange vertical 
lines. 

Recipients of the Award in I960. 

1. Jamadar Dhanbahadur Gurung. 

2. Mehtab Singh. 

3. Grenadier Sardari Lai. 

4. Lancc-Havildar Bombahadur Thapa. 

5. Naik Lalbahadur Thapa. 

6. Sono Loveraj. 


AWARDS TO SCHOLARS 

Certificates of Honour and a monetary grant of Rs. 1,500 per annum to eminent 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic Scholars have been constituted since 1958. 

Recipients of the Awards in 1959. 

Sanskrit ; 

Gopinath Kaviraj 

Shripad Damodar Satwalekar 

Phurailalpam Atombapu Sharma 

Uttaniur Tirumalai Nailan Chakravarthi Vira Raghavachariar 


Persian : 


Hadi Hasan 



DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIA 
(As on April 1, 1960) 
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Gyantse R.S, Kapoor Trade Agent Indian Trade Agency, Gyantse, 

via Siliguri 

Gartok Vacant Trade Agent Indian Trade Agcncv, Gartok (West 

Tibet). 

Yatung L.S. Jangpangi Trade Agent Indian Trade Agency, Yatung (Tibet) 
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FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES IN INDIA 



(As on April 

1, 1960) 


Country 

Name 

Designation 

Address 


EMBASSIES 


Afghanistan 

H.E.Sardar Ala Gene- 
ral Mohamad Omer 

Ambassador 

24, Ratendone Road, 
New Delhi. 

Argentina 

Mr. Adolfo J. De 

Charge d’ 

657, Ashoka Hotel, 


Urquiza 

Affaires 

New Delhi. 

Austria 

H.E. Dr. Arno Halusa 

Ambassador 

37/48, Nyaya Marg, 

Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Belgium 

H. E. Mr. Francis Leo 
Goffart 

Ambassador 

225, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

Brazil 

H. E. Dr. Jose Coch- 
rane Dc Alenciir 

Ambassador 

8, Aurangzcb Road, 
New Delhi. 

Burma 

U Hla Oung 

Ambassador 

109/48, Nyaya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi, 

Cambodia 

H.E. Mr. Var Kamel 

Ambassador 

25, Golf Links, 

New Delhi. 

Chile 

H.E. Mr. Miguel 

Serrano Fernandez 

Ambassador 

23, Prithviraj Road, 

New Delhi. 

China 

H.E. Mr. Pan Tzu-Lo 

Ambassador 

Jind House, Lytton Road,. 
New Delhi. 

Colombia 

ILL. Mr. Leopoklo 
BorJa Roldan 

Ambassador 

Ashoka Hotel, 

New Delhi. 

Cuba 

H.E. Mr. Eufenio 
Sold* Alonso 

Ambassador 

Ashoka Hotel, New 
Delhi. 

Czechoslovakia 

H.E. Dr. Ladislov 

Si movie 

Ambassador 

22/39, Kautilya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Denmark 

H.E. Mr. Arne Bogh 
Andersen. 

Ambassador 

9- A, Nizamuddin West, 
Mathura Road, 

New Delhi. 

Ethiopia 

H.H. Ras Haile Selassie 
imru 

Ambassador 

29, Prithviraj, Road, 
New Delhi. 

Finland 

H.E. Dr. Sigurd 
Von Numers 

Ambassador 

43-A, Prithiviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

France 

H.H. Count Stanislas 
Ostrorog 

Ambassador 

2, Aurangzcb Road> 

New Delhi. 

Germany 

H.E, Dr. Wilhelm 

Ambassador 

6, Block 50 G, 

(Federal 
Republic of) 

Melchcrs 


Shanti Path, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Greece 

H.E. Mr. Nicolas 
Hadji Vassiliou 

Ambassador 

Ashoka Hotel, 

New Delhi. 

Hungary 

H.E. Dr. Laszlo Reczei 

Ambassador* 

10, Pusa Road, 

Block No. 11, 

N.E.A., New Delhi. 

Indonesia 

H.E. Mr. R. H. Abdul 

Ambassador 

50-A, Chanakyapuri, 


Kadir 


New Delhi. 

Iran 

H.E. Mr. Mochfegh 
Kazemi 

Ambassador 

1, Hailey Lane, 

New Delhi, 

Iraq 

H.E. Mr. Qassim 

Hassan 

Ambassador 

21, Prithviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

Italy 

H.E. Dr. Justo Giusti 
Del Giardino 

Ambassador 

7, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

Japan 

H.E. Dr. Shiroshi 
Nasu 

Ambassador 

Plot Nos. 4 and* 5, 
Block 50-G, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Laos 

H.E. Mr. Phagna 
Bouasy 

Ambassador 

4, South-West Extension, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Mexico 

Dr. Salvador Pardo 

Charge d’ 

Room Nos. 75,76 


Boll and 

Affaire^ 

Theatre Communication 
Building, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi. 

Mongolia 

H.E. Mr. Mangalyn 

Ambassador 

21, Panch Sheel Marg, 

( People’s 
Republic of ) 

^ Dugersuren 


New Delhi. 


♦Designate 
L145DPD— 20 
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Country 

Name 

Designation 

Address 

Morocco 

H.E. Dr. Ahmed 

Benabud 

Ambassador 

208, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

Nepal 

H.E. Lt. General 
Daman Shamsher 

Jung Bahadur Rana 

Ambassador 

Barakhamba Road, 

New Delhi. 

Netherlands 

H.E. Mr. H. A. Helb 

Ambassador 

4, Ratendone Road, 

New Delhi. 

Norway 

H.E. Mr. Hans Olav 

Ambassador 

Kautilya Marg, Chana- 
kyapuri, New Delhi. 

Philippines 

H.E. Mr. Manuel A. 
Alzate 

Ambassador 

3rd Floor, Thapar House, 
Janpath, 

New Delhi. 

Poland 

H.E. Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy 

Ambassador 

22, Golf Links Area, 
New Delhi. 

Rumania 

H.E. Mr. Nicolae 
Cioroiu 

Ambassador 

48, Golf Links Area, 
New Delhi. 

Saudi Arabia 

H.E. Shaikh Yusuf 
Alfozan 

Ambassador 

6, Hardingc Avenue, 
New Delhi. 

Spain 

H.E. Count De Artaza 

Ambassador 

12A, Prithviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

Sudan 

H.E. Syed Rahmatalla 
Abdulla 

Ambassador 

147, Sundemagar, 

New Delhi. 

Sweden 

H.E. Mrs. Alva 

Myrdal 

Ambassador 

Nyaya Marg, Chana- 
kyapuri, New Delhi. 

Switzerland 

H.E. Mr. Jacques 
Albert Cuttat 

Ambassador 

Theatre Communication 
Building, 

Connaught Place, 

New Delhi. 

Thailand 

! I.E. Mr. Sukich Nim- 
manheminda 

Ambassador 

Nyaya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Turkey 

H.E. Mr. Kadri Rizan 

Ambassador 

27, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

UAR 

H.E. Mr. Ahmad 
Hassan El-Feki 

Ambassador 

26, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

USA 

H.E. Mr. Ellsworth 
Bupker 

Ambassador 

Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

USSR 

H.E. Ivan Alexandro- 
vich Benediktov 

Ambassador 

Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Yugoslavia 

H.E. Mr. Dusan Ambassador 

Kveder 

HIGH COMMISSIONS 

1 3, Sundemagar, 

Mathura Road, 

New Delhi. 

Australia 

H.E. Mr. Walter 
Russell Crocker 

High Commis; 
sioner 

Theatre Communication 
Building, 

Connaught Place, 

New Delhi. 

Canada 

H.E. Mr. Chester A. 
Ronning 

High Commis- 
sioner 

4, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 

Ceylon 

H. E. Sir Richard 
Aluwihare 

High Commis- 
sioner 

224, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

Ghana 

H.E. Nana Kwabena 
Kena 11 

High Commis- 
sioner 

2, Golf Links, 

New Delhi. 

Malaya 

H.E. Mr. S. 
Chelvasingam 

MacIntyre 

H.E. Mr. R. L. G. 
Chains 

High Commis- 
sioner 

15, Jor' Bagh, 

New Delhi. 

New Zealand 

Acting High 
Commissioner 

10, Janpath, 

New Delhi. 

Pakistan 

H.E. Mr. A.K. Brohi 

High Commis- 
sioner 

Sher Shah Road, 

New Delhi. 

United 

H.E. The Rt. Hon’ble 

High Commis- 

8, Shanti Path, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Kingdom 

Malcolm John Mac- 
Donald 

sioner 
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LEGATIONS 


Country Name 


Designation Address 


Albania 

H.E. Mr. Ulvi Lulo 

Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and 
Minister Pleni- 
potentiary 

(Stationed in Cairo) 
14, Rue Maroun Dokki, 
Cairo. 

Bulgaria 

H. E. Mr. Lubomir 
Popov 

Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and 
Minister Pleni- 
potentiary 

198, Golf Links Area, 
New Delhi. 

Holy See 

H. E. The Most Rev. 
James R. Knox 

Apostolic 

Intcrnuncio 

Niti Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi. 

Lebanon 

Mr. Jean Hadji Thomas 

Charge d’ 
Affaires 

303, Ashoka Hotel, 

New Delhi. 


CONSULATES GENERAL 


Country 

Station 

Name Designation 

Address 

Afghanistan 

Bombay 

Mr. Jalal-ud-Din 
Tarzi 

Consul 

General 

115, Walkeshwar 
Road, Bombay-6. 

Belgium 

Bombay 

Mr. Felix 

Standaert 

Consul 

General 

‘Morena*, 11, 
Carmichael Road, 
Cumbala Hill, ' 

Bombay-26. 


Calcutta 

Mr. L. Olivier 

Consul 

General 

6, Camac Street, 
Calcutta- 16. 

Bolivia 

Calcutta 

Mr. J. K. Gora 

In-charge of Wellesley House, 
Consulate 7, Wellesley Place, 
General* Calcutta-1. 

Burma 

Calcutta 

U Ba Set 

Consul 

General 

12, Dalhousic Sq. 
East, Calcutta- 1. 

Chma 

Bombay 

Mr. Chang 
Chi-ping 

Consul 

General 

10, Bomanji Petit 
Road, Cumbala Hill, 
Bombay-26. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Lu Hsi 

Consul 

237, Lower Circular 

1 



General 

Road, Calcutta-20. 

Costa Rica 

Ikimbay 

Mr. Ibrahim 

Abdulla Makani 

Consul 

General* 

Standard Building. 
346, Dadabhai 

Naoroji Road, 
Bombay- 1. 


Madras 

Mr. Roy E. 
Chambers 

In-charge of 334, Thambu Chetty 
Consulate Street, Madras. 
General 

Czechoslovakia* 

Bombay 

Mr. Jan Suchanek 

Consul 

General 

‘Marcopia*, 5, 

Redder Road, 

Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay-26. 

Denmark 

Bombay 

# 

Mr. E. B. Mogen- 
sen 

Consul 

General* 

Eros Cinema Buil- 
ding, I-B, 
Jamshedji Tata Road, 
Bombay- 1 . 

Dominican 

Bombay 

Haji Hasham 

Consul 

‘Mistry Court’, 

Republic 


Ismail 

General* 

208, Dinshaw 

Wachha Road, 
Bombay- 1. 

France 

Bombay 

Mr. Henri Du- 

Consul 

Vulcan Insurance 


mont 

General 

Building, 5th floor, 
Veer Nariman Road, 
Churchgate, 

Bombay- 1. 


•Honorary 
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Country 

Station 

hiame Designation 

Address 


Calcutta 

Mr. Adrien 
Massonaud 

Consul 

General 

26, Park Mansions, 
Park Street, 
Calcutta-16. 

Germany 

Bombay 

Dr. llellmuth 
Dietmar 

Consul 

General 

‘Dugal House”, 

5 th floor, 

Road No. 3, 

Back bay Reclamation, 
Bonibay-1, 


Calcutta 

Mr. Klaus Curtins 

Consul 

General 

‘ILACO House’, 1/3, 
Brabourne Road, 
Calcutta-1. 

Greece 

Bombay 

Mr. Gerassimos 
Loucatos 

Consul 

General* 

Mercantile Chambers, 
Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-1 . 


Calcutta 

Mr. J. K. Gora 

In-charge of 

Consulate 

General* 

Wellesley House, 

7, Wellesley Place, 
Calcutta- 1. 

Iran 

Bombay 

Mr. Fcreydoun 
Movassaghi 

Consul 

General 

‘Pradip', 117, Queen’s 
Road, Bombay- 1. 


Calcutta 

Mr. A. A. Farou- 
handch 

Consul 

General 

No. 1, Gurusaday 
Dutt Road, Bally- 
gunj, Calcutta- 19. 

Iraq 

Bombay 

Mr. Ali Jamil 
Sa’ib 

Consul 

General 

203. Walkeshwar 
Road. Malabar Hill, 
Bombay-6. 

Italy 

Calcutta 

Dr. Fttincdi 
Vittorio 

Consul 

Gcncrs! 

3, Rajj Santosh 
Road, Ali pore, 
Calcutla-27. 

Japan 

Bombay 

Mr. Toshio 
Yoshioka 

Consul 

General 

‘White House’, 91, 
Walkeshwar Road, 
Bombay-6. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Tctsuo Ban 

Consul 

General 

12, Pretoria Street, 
Calcutta-16. 

Monaco 

New Delhi 

f 

Mr. R. Chaltaram 

Consul 

General* 

14-15 F, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi. 

Nepal 

Calcutta 

Mr. Jitcndra 
Bahadur Shah 

Consul 

General 

19, * Woodlands’, 

Slerndale Road, 
Alipore, 

Calcutta-27. 

Netherlands 

Bombay 

Mr. Jacob van 
der Gaag 

Consul 

General 

298, Bazargate ' 
Street, P.O. Box 
No. 260, 

Bombay- 1 . 

Norway 

Bombay 

Mr. Lars Onsager 

In-chargc of 

Consulate 

General 

Imperial Chambers, 
Wilson , Road, 
Ballard Estate, 

Post Box No. 294, 
Bombay-1 . 


Calcutta 

Mr. Sverre Gylseth 

Consul 

General* 

P. B. 2211, 14, 

Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-1 . 

Panama 

Bombay 

Mr. Aloisio da 
Cruz 

In-charge of 

Consulate 

General 

No. 9, Imperial 
Chambers, 

Vyilson Road, 

Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-1 . 

Peru 

Calcutta 

Mr. Carlos A . 
Farje Bringas 

Consul 

General 

Room No. 204, 
Great Eastern Hotel, 
Calcutta. 

Spain 

Bombay 

Mr. Jose Paniego 
Ecay 

Consul 

General 

‘Oceana*, 153, Marine 
Drive, Bombay. 

Sudan 

Bombay 

Mr. Kamal 
Merghani Hamza 

Consul 

General 

‘Misery Court*, 

208, DinshawWachha 
Rood. Bombay-1. 


•Honorary 
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Country 

Station 

Name 

9 

Designation 

Address 

Sweden 

, Bombay 

Mr. Sven Gosta 

Consul 

Indian Mercantile 


Gothberg 

General* 

Chambers, Nicol 
Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay- 1 . 



Switzerland 

Bombay 

Mr. Jean Pierre 

In-chargc of Mancckjee Wadia 


Saurer 

Consulate 

Building, 127, 




General 

Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Bombay- 1. 

Thailand 

Calcutta 

Mr. Khun Phaka- 

Consul 

1, Moore Avenue, 



yawathi 

General 

Tolly gunge, 
Calcutla-40. 

Turkey 

Bombay 

Mr. Rahim Karim 

Consul 

‘Mistry Court’, 

Mistry 

General* 

2()8,DinshawWachha 
Road, Backbay Re- 
clamation, Bombay-1. 




UAR 

Bombay 

Mr. Abed LI 

Consul 

Eros Cinema, Build- 


Moniem Ibrahim 

General 

mg, ,3nl Floor, 



El Naggar 


1 24-0, Queen’s Road, 
Bombay- 1. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Abdalla 

In-chargc of 8/6. Alipore Park 



Abdelhav Mostafa 

Consulate 

General 

Road, Caicutta-27. 

USA 

Bomba> 

Mr. William T. 

Consul 

‘Ijncoln House’, 


Turner 

General 

78, Bhulabhai De.sai 
Road, BoiTib:ty-26. 



Calcutta 

Mr. Cioulon H. 

Consul 

5 1, Harrington 



Mattiain 

General 

Street, Calcutta-16. 


Madras 

Mr. Thomas W. 

Consul 

1 50- B, Mount Road, 



Simons 

General 

Madras-2. 

USSR 

Bombay 

Mr. Nikolai Ya- 

Consul 

‘Palm Bt'ach’ , 42, 


kovlevich 'laraka- 

General 

Nepean Sea Road, 



nov 


Bombay *6. 


C'alcutta 

Mr. Mikhail F. 

Consul 

.'^1. Theatre Road, 



Tcherkasox 

General 

Calcutta-16. 

Uruguay 

New Delhi 

Mr. Orlando Ped- 

In-chargc of ^7-A, Prithviraj 



ragosa Nadcl 

Consulate 

General 

Road, New Delhi. 

Yugoslavia 

Bombay 

Mr. Dragoljub 

In-charge of First Flour, 



Kontic 

Consulate 

V'aswani Mansions, 




General 

120, Dipshaw Wachha 
Road, Bombay- 1. 



CONSUI.ATES 



Austria 

Bombay 

Mr. Murarji 

Consul* 

‘.ladaxji Mansion’ 



Jadavji Vaidya 


3, CutTc Parade, 
Bombay- 5. 


Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consul* 

52/5, Ballygiinge, 
Circular Road, 





Calcutla-19. 


Madras 

Vacant 

Consul* 

2/6, Second Line 


• 



Beach, Madras-1, 

Belgium 

Madras 

Mr. Marcel Nevens Consul* 

l-E, Spurtank Road, 





Chetput, Madras-3 L 

Bolivia 

Btnnbay * 

Vacant 

Consul 

- 

Brazil 

Calcutta 

Mr. Jose Raul 

In-chargeof 8/6, Alipore Park 



Antonio Viegas 

Consulate 

Road, 

(Ground Floor) 



• 


Calcutta-27. 
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Country 

Station 

Name 

Designation 

Address 

Colombia 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consul* 



Denmark' 

Calcutta 

Mr. Aage Larsen 

Consul* 

18-Gd Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

> 

Cochin 

Mr. W. E. Northey 

Consul* 

C/o Messrs. Peirce 
Leslie & Co. Ltd., 
Cochi n-l . 


Madras 

Mr. Finn Korncr 

Consul* 

Mercantile Bank 
Buildings, First Line 
Beach Road, Madras. 

Dominican 

Republic 

Calcutta 

Mr. R. N. Roy 

Consul* 

104, So va bazar 

Street, Calcutla>5. 

Ecuador 

Calcutta 

Mr. Kalya n Sen 

Consul* 

lO/l, Elgin Road, 
CaIcutta-2() . 

El Salvador 

Calcutta 

Mr. Karanjaksha 
Banerjec 

Consul* 

12, P. K. Tagore 
Street, Calcutta-6. 

Finland 

Bombay 

Mr. Cochrane 
Highct Campbell 

Consul* 

Chartered Btink 

Building, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, 
Bombay- 1. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Sidney 
Stevenson 

C'onsul* 

C'/o M/s. James Fin- 
lay & Co. Ltd., 
Post Bo.x 209, 

2, Nctaji Siibhas 
Road, Calcutta. 

France 

Madras 

Mr, Roger London 

Cpnsul 

7, Cenotaph Road, 

Teynampet, 

Madras-18. 

Germany 

Madras 

Dr. Paul Philipp 
Konigs 

Consul 

Bombay Mutual Buil- 
ding, 378, Netaji 
Subhas Road, P.O. 
Box 102, Madras- 1 . 

Haiti 

Bombay 

Mr. Ranbir Singh 

Consul* 

Vellard View, 

Peddar Road, 
Bombay-26. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Murari Churn 
Law 

Consul* 

2, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta-6. 

Indonesia 

Bombay 

f 

Mr. Imam Sutarjo 

s 

Consul 

Lincoln Annexe, 

17, Allamount Road, 
Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay- 26. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Tjipto 

Budjono 

Consul 

I.VL Old Couit 
House Street, 
Calcutla-l. , 

Israel 

Bombay 

Mr. Michael T. 
Michael 

Consul 

‘Kailas', 50, Peddar 
Road, 

Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay-26. 

Italy 

Bombay 

Dr, Vittorio 

Lavison 

C onsul 

Post Box No. 1521, 
‘Vaswani Mansion’ 
Dinsha Wachha Road, 
Churchgatc Recla- 
inatioft. Bombay-!. 

Japan 

Madras 

Mr. Thodur Ma- 
dapusi Rangachari 

C'onsul* 

2/6, Second Line 
Beach. Madras- 1 . 

Liberia 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consul* 

7-2, Jamir Lane, 
Calcutta- 19. 

Monaco 

Bombay 

Vacant 

Consul* 


Netherlands 

Calcutta 

Mr. Ph. H. 
Rogaar 

Consul* 

5 7, Netaji Subhas 

Road, Calcutta. 


Madras 

Mr. Arnold 

Sinclair Rose 

Consul* 

C/o Wilson & Co. 
(Private) Lid., 

Post Box bV?* 2, 
Norlli Railway 
Terminus Road, 
Royapuram, 

Madr^ts. 
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Country 

i 

Station 

Name 

Designation 

Address 

Nicaragu i 

Bombay 

Mr. C. H. A. R. 
Hardcastlc 

Consul* 

Alice Buildings, 

Dr. Dadabhai Nao- 
roji Road, 

Bombay- 1. 


Calcutta 

Mr. Krishna 
Chandra Dey 

In-churgc of 
Consulate* 

6/1, Bright St., 

Ballygunge, 

Calcutta-19. 

Norwciy 

Madras' 

Mr. John Robert 
Galloway 

Consul* 

C/o Gordon Wood- 
roffc & Company 
(Madras) Private 

Limited, 1/21 , North 
Beach Road, 

Post Box No. 42, 
Madras- 1. 

Panain i 

Madras 

V.tcanl 

C\)nsul* 

C/o Air India Inter- 
national House, 
Agurchand Mansion, 
Mount Road, 
Madras. 

Philip, linji 

Bi Mil bay 

Li. Col. .I.D, 
Kothawala 

Consul* 

Poison Building, 
65-B, Dockyard 
Road, 

Ma/agaon, 

Bombay- 10. 

SwCvioti 

Calcutta 

Mr Henry 
Wilhelm Sebastian 
Tham 

C'oiiMil* 

7. Wellesley Place. 
Calcutta. 


Madras 

Mr. Kanwar 
Kamaijit Singh 

In-charge of 38C\ Mount Road, 
Consulate* Madras-6.' 

Swi^/ inJ 

Calcutta 

Mr. Ernest Joseph 
Breulcux 

Consul* 

1 6. Old Court House, 
Street, (Top Floor). 
Calcutta- 1 . 

TuY\:^' 

Calcutta 

Mr S. Fa/al Consul* 
Fllahi 

VICE-CONSULATES 

4, Kanai Seal Street, 
Calcutta- 1 . 

Burnfd 

Madras 

U Aung Thet 

Vice- 

Consul 

No. 6, Rutland Gate^ 
(1st Street), 
Nungambakkam, 
Madras-6. 

Luxemburg 

Honiba> 

Mr. R. C. L. Van Vice- 
Damme Consul* 

AGENCIES 

Taj Building, 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Fort, 

Bombay- 1. 

France 

Cochin 

Mr.W.E. Northey 

Consular 

Agent* 

C/o Messrs. Peirce 
Leslie & Co. Ltd., 
Cochin-l. 

Switz-crlanJ 

Cochin 

Mr. Freddy 
Wichser 

Consular 

Agent* 

c/o P. O. Box No. 3, 
Cochin-1 . 


Madras 

Mr. Reginald D. 
Walter 

\ 

Consular 

Agent* 

C/o Messrs Binny &, 
Co. (Madras) Ltd., 
P. O. Box No. 66, 
Madras. 


♦Honorary, 



APPENDICES 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION* 

lo pursuance of the provisions of Article 344 of the Constitution, the President 
appointed a 21 -member Commission called the “Official Language Commission’*, with 
the late Shri B. G. Kher as Chairman, in June 1955. The report of the Commission 
was submitted to the President on August 6, 1956, and later placed before both Houses 
of Parliament on August 12, 1957. 

The main views and recommendations of the Commission can be summarised as 
follows: (1) In the light of the fully democratic basis of Indian polity, it is not possible 
to envisage English as the language of India’s mass medium. “The obvious linguistic 
medium for pan-Indian purposes is the Hindi language”. (2) It is neither necessary nor 
possible to pronounce now whether a general change-over from English to Hindi 
would be practicable by 1965. This will depend on the efforts made in that 
direction in the meantime. (3) In view of the clastic provisions of the Constitution, 
it would be possible to continue the use of English even beyond the period of 15 years 
and to accommodate the situation as it develops without amending the Constitution. 
(4) Hindi will replace English only to a limited extent as it would not wholly ‘step into 
the shoes’ of English, the regional languages having been yielded their appropriate 
places. (5) For the present, no restriction should be placed on the use of English for 
any of the purposes of the Union. English should continue as an alternative medium as 
Ibng as it is necessary and its discontinuance should be effected after sufficiently long 
notice, (6) The Devanagari script should be adopted optionally. Tor the writing of 
other Indian languages besides the Union language. (7) The Central Government would 
1:^ justified in prescribing a reasonable measure of knowledge of Hindi as a qualifica- 
tion for entry into the services by new entrants, provided a sufficiently long notice is 
given and the measure of linguistic ability is moderate. (8) When the time comes for the 
change-over, the Supreme Court will ^avc to function only in the Hindi language. 
The lower levels of judiciary will function through the regional languages. This multiple 
linguistic pattern should be broken at the High Court level. (9) In the non-Hindi 
speaking areas, instruction in Hindi should be compulsory at the secondary stage. 
English to be taught hereafter in secondary schools principally as a “literary language” 
except where it is taken voluntarily. (10) The Commission do not accept the sugges- 
tion that there shoyld be compensatory compulsion to Hindi-speaking students to 
learn another regional language other than Hindi. (11) The Commission suggest the 
establishment of a National Academy of Languages ff)r the development of the Union 
and regional languages. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL LANGUAGE* . 

The Committee of Parliament on Official Language, constituted under Article 
344 of the Constitution to examine the recommendations of the Official Language Com- 
mission, submitted its report to the President on February 8, 1959. With the permission 
of the President, the report was laid on the tables of the two Houses on April 22, 1959, 
and later discussed by them. 

The important general conclusions reached by the Committee arc as follows: (/) 
The Constitution contains an integrated scheme on official language and appropriate 
adjustments can be made within the framework of the scheme. («) Various Indian 
languages are replacing English as the medium of instruction and official work in 
the States. Hindi and other regional languages should take the place of English for 
official purposes in their respective spheres, (iii) The change-over should be effected 
over a period of time smoothly and with the minimum of inconvenience. There should 
be no rigid date-line for the change-over. (iV) English should be the principal language 
and Hindi the subsidiary language till 1965. After 1964, when Hindi tyjcomes the princi- 
pal language of the Union, English may continue to be used as the subsidiary language, 
(v) Provision should be made in terms of Article 343 (3) for the continued use of 
English after 1965 for purposes to be specified by Parliament by law for as long as 
may be necessary, (v/) Considerable importance attaches to the provision in Article 
351 of the Constitution that Hindi should be so developed that it may serve as a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the composite culture of India and every 
encouragement should be given for the use of easy and simple diction. 

TIic important recommendations of the Committee arc ; (/) There shoqld be uniformity 
in * all Indian languages in the use of terminology in the field of science and 
technology, and this terminology should approximate closely to English or international 
term8« To ensure that the w ork is done on right lines, a standing Commission may 
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be constituted consisting chieHy scientists and technologists to co-ordinate and super- 
vise the work done by the various agencies in this field. (n)The Committee has stressed 
the importance of training the administrative personnel in the new linguistic medium. 
It agrees with the Official Language Commission’s recommendation that if the exist- 
ing arrangements for teaching Hindi on a voluntary basis do not yield adequate results, 
it would be legitimate and necessary for Government to make Hindi training obligatory, 
(ill) In respect of recruitment to subordinate posts in local offices of Central Govern- 
ment Departments, the Committee has accepted the Otficial Language Commission’s 
recommendation that such olficcs should evolve a measure of permanent bi-lingualism, 
that is to say, they will use Hindi for internal working and the respective regional 
languages in their public dealings, (/v) In icgaid to the National Defence Academy 
and other similar establishments, the Committee has taken the view that it wc'iild be 
necessary, for some time, to continue English as the medium of instruction. Suitable 
steps may, however, be taken to introduce Hindi, in due course, as the medium for 
all or some purposes of instruction and an Expert Committee appointed to examine 
the practicability of introducing regional languages as media of examination without 
bringing in a quota system, (v) The language medium for the recruitment to the All- 
India and higher Central Services should continue to be English, and Hindi may be 
adopted as an alternative media at the option of the candidate for as long as necessary'. 
(vi\ The Committee is of the opinion that after due notice, there should be two cvHnpiil- 
sory language papers of equal standard, one in Hindi, and another in a modern 
Indian language other than Hindi ti> be selected by the candidate. An Expert Committee 
should be appointed to examine the feasibility of introducing the regional languages 
as media without bringing in a quota system, (vii) The form of numerals to be used for 
the oflicia! purposes of the Union should be the international form of Indian numerals. 
The Committee has, howev^er, recommended that there should be a uniform basic policy 
as regards the use of Devanagari numerals in the Hindi publications of the Central 
Ministries depending upon the public intended to he addressed and the subject 
matter of the publication, and that for scientific, technical and statistical publications 
the international numerals may be regarded as particularly well-suited for common 
use. (viii) I'hc Oftkial Language Commission had recommended that when the 
time comes for change-over, the language of legislation of the Stales as well as of 
Parliament and consequently the languat^e of all statutory orders, rules, etc. issued 
under any law should be Hindi. The Committee has expressed the opinion that the State 
legislature may ailopt the official language of the State for the purpo.se of bills, etc., but 
besides a translation in English which has to be published under Article .148 (3) of the 
Conshuiiion, a Hindi translation may also be provided, (ix) The Committee has agreed 
with the recommendation of the Commission in regard to the eventual use of Hindi for 
the proceedings in the Supreme Court. It has, however, not agreed with the Commission’s 
recommendation that when the lime for the change-over comes, judgments, decrees 
and orders of ah High Courts should be in Hindi. Already, Under Article 34v8 (2) of the 
Constitution, w ith the previous consent of the President the official language of the 
Sfatc or Hindi can be used in proceedings in the High Court except for judgments, 
decrees and orders. The Committee's opinion is that the President may be pleased to 
give his sanction to the introduction of a Bill in Parliament providing for the use optionally 
of Hindi and other official languages of States for purposes of judgment, decrees -and 
orders also. Cv> The Committee considers that it would be advisable to constiiulc a 
Standing Commission consisting of legal experts representing the difTercnt national 
languages of India for the proper planning and implementation of ihe entire 
programme relating to the preparation of legal terminology and glossaries, and the 
translation of statutes in Hindi, (xi) The Committee has suggested that the Union 
<jovernment should prepare and implement a plan of action for the progressive use 
of Hindi «as the otficial language of the Union. No restrictions are to be imposed 
for the present on the use of English language for any of the official purposes of 
the Union. 


MEMBERS ELECTED/NOMINATED TO COUNCIL OF STATES IN PLACE 
MEMBERS RETIRED ON APRIL 2. I960.* 


ANIJhRA PRADESH— « 

1. Makkineni Basavapunniah 

2. B. Gopala Rcddi 

3. Akbar All Khan 

4. Kota Punnaiah 

5. J. C. Nagi Reddi 

6. K. L. Narasimha Rao 

ASSAM— 3 

7. Smt. Bedavati Buragohain 


8. S. CDeb 

9. Lila Dhar Barooah 

BIHAR— 7 

10. Kameshwar Singh 

11. Smt. Lakshmi N, Menon 

12. Pratul Chandra Mitra 

13. Mahesh Saran 

14. R. P. N. Sinha 

1 5. Rajendra Pratap Sinha 

16. R. D. Sinha Dinkar 


OF 
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BOMBAY~-9 

17. Vithalrao Tukaram Nagpurc 

18. Vinayakrao Pandurang Patil 

19. Dajtba Balwantrao Desai 

20. Mahipat Mulshankar Mehta 

21. Kodardas Kal Idas Shah 

22. Suresh J. Desai 

23. Deokinandan Narayan 

24. Jathalal Harikrishna Joshi 

25. Shripad Krishna Li may e 

KERALA— 3 

26. K. Madhava Mcnon 

27. Joseph Mathen 

28. Ebrahim Sait 

MADHYA PRADESH— 5 

29. Gurudeo 

30. R. K. Malviya 

3 1 . Kesheo Prasad Vernia 

32. Bhanu Pratap Singh 

33. Gopikrishna Vijaivargiya 

MADRAS—^ 

-34. Smt. G. Parthasarathy 

35. P. Raniamurti 

36. N. M. Anwar 

37. N. Ramakiishna Iyer 

38. Thomas Srinavasan 

39. T. S. Pattabiraman 

MYSORE -4 

40. B. C. Nanjandaiya 

41. M. S. Gurupada Swamy 

42. N. Sri Rama Reddy 

43. Smt. Violet Alva'' 


ORISSA— 4 

44. Biswanath Das 

45. Nanda Kishore Das 

46. Lokanath Misra 

47. Bairagi Dwibedy 


PUNJAB— 4 

48. Mohan Singh 

49. Bansi Lai 

50. Neki Ram 

51. Raghubir Singh Panjhazari* 

RAJASTHAN— 3 

52. Kumbha Ram 

53. Jai Narain Vyas 

54. Vijay Singh 

UTTAR PRADESH— 11 

55. G. S. Pathak 

56. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava 

57. Jogesh Cliandra Chatterji 

58. M. R. Shervani 

59. Satya Charan 

60. Nafisul Hasan 

61. Piare Lall Kureel 

62. Ba! Krishna Sharma 

63. Ramgopal Gupta 

64. Hira Vallabha Tripathi 

65. Mukut Behari Lai 

WEST BENGAL -5 

66. Smt. Abha Maity 

67. Rajpat Singh Doogar 

68. Biren Roy 

69. Sudhir Kumar Ghosh 

70. Mriganka Mohan Sur 

DELHI -1 

71. Km. Shanta Vashist 

MANIPUR -1 

72. L. Lalit Madhob Sharma 

NOMINATED BY THE PRESIDENT— 4 

73‘. Tara Shankar Banerjec 

74. M. Satyanarayana 

75. A. R. Wadia 

76. K. M. Panikkar 


SECRETARIES TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA* 


The following is the list of Secretaries 
I960- 

1. Cabinet and Planning Commission . . 

2. Commerce and Industry 

3. Community Development and Co- . . 

operation 

4. Defence 

5. Education 

6. External Affairs 


7. Finance 


to the Governrpent of India, as on April 20 , 
Vishnu Sahay 
S. Ranganathan 

D. L, Mazumdar (Company Law Adminis- 
tration) 

B. R.Tandan 

O. Pulla Rcddi 
K.G. Saiyidain 

N. R. Piliai (Secretary-General) 

S. Dutt (Foreign) 

M. J. Desai (Commonwealth) 

B. N. Chakravarty (Special) , 

A. K. Roy (Revenue and Economic Affairs) 

N. N. Wanchoo (Expenditure) 
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Food and Agriculture 

9, Health 

!0. Home AtTairs . . V . 

11. Information and Broadcasting 

12. Irrigation and Power . . 

13. Labour and Employment 

14. Law 

15. Railways (Railway Board) .. 

16. Rehabilitation 

17. Scientific Research and Cultural 

AtTairs 

18. Steel, Nfines and Fuel 

19. Transport and Communications 

20. Works, Housing and Supply 

2 1 . Atomic Energy ( Department) 

22. Parliamentary AtTairs (f^fcpartment). . 


B. B. Ghosh (Food) 

K. R. Damle (Agriculture) 

V. K. B. Pillai 
R. N. Jha 

Shankar Prasad (Kashmir and Frontier 
AtTairs) 

V. Viswanathan (Special) 

R. K. Ramadhyani 
T. Sivasankar 

P. M. Menon 

B. N. Lokur (Legal AtTairs) 

G. R. Rajagopaul (Legislation) 

Karnail Singh (Chairman) 

Dharma Vira 
M. S. Thacker 

S. S. Khera (Mines and Fuel) 

S. Bhoothalingam (Iron and Steel) 

R. L. Gupta (Transport) 

M. M. Philip (Communications and 
Civil Aviation) 

M. R. Sachdev 

H. J. Bhabha 
Kailash Chandra 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PAY COM\USSION* 

The following is a very brief summary of the more important recommendations 
of the Pay Commissi(»n: (/) The structure of emoluments and conditions of service of 
(Government employees should be so designed as to ensure recruitment at different 
levels of persons with requisite qualifications and abilities and keep them efficient. 
Social principles and standards which the Government have commended to employers 
generally should be taken into account for determining the remuneration of their own 
employees. The level of consumer prices should also be considered relevant for this 
purpose, (//) Developmental planning should not involvg a depression of the 
existing living standard for the lowest grades of Government servants. (Ui) Though the 
present minimum remuneration of Rs. 75 compares well with the average minimum 
rajtc in organised private industry. H^hould be raised to Rs. 80, having regard to the 
existing price level and in interest orbontentment of the staff, (/r) Keeping in \ie\s tlic 
very high salaries allowed in the private sector to the comparable class of emplovccs, 
there should be no reduction in the highest grades, (v) While part of tlie dearness allo\\ ance 
should continue as a separate element for employees drawing below Rs. 300, the entire 
remuneration of those in higher scales should be in the form of salary with no separate 
dearness allowance, (v/) In the light of the general principles suggested by them, the 
Commission have recommended typical scales of \\\\ for all services and jiosts. the 
revised scales to be given clYect to from July 1, 1959. (v/V) While . retaining the present 
classification of localities for the grant of house rent and city compensatory allowances, 
the Commission have recommended a slightly revised rate for these allowances, as also 
certain modifications in the rates of travelling allow\mce. (rm) Working hours of otliec 
staff arc on the low side. The present 5i day week shouUI be replaced by alternate w eeks 
of 5 and 6 days. The number of public holidays should be reduced to 16 and casual 
leave to 12 days in a war. (/.v) The entitlement of earned leave on full pay should 
be determined with reference to the length of service. Study leave should be liberally 
granted, particularly to scientific and technical staff, (a) The age of superannuation 
should bc58^ycars for all classes of public servants, scientific and technical personnel 
being given extensions up to 60. Cxi) The employees should be granted better retirement 
benefits, temporary service when followed by permanency should count in full for 
pension; for officers recruited after the age of 28, to posts requiring specialised quali- 
licsktions, a peripd not exceeding 5 years should be added to qualifying service for pen- 
sion; the rate oV gratuity should be chang'd so as to make the maximum amount avali- 
ablc on completion of 30 years’ qualifying service; leave taken out of India should 
count for pension to the same extent as leave taken in India; officiating, special and 
personal p’^v should count in different proportions for computing pension, (.v//) All 
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employees should subscribe at least 6i% of their pay to a general provident fund, 
(xiii) The working conditions of employees, particularly with regard to medical, hous- 
ing and canteen facilities, educational assistance, protective clothing and other sttafF 
welfare activities, should be improved. (jc/iO Leave travel concessions should continue 
as at present, the facility being also extended to industrial and worJccharged staff entitled 
to regular leave. There should be uniformity in the concession allowed to different 
classes of railway employees; it should in all cases be reduced to one set of free passes 
and two sets of privilege ticket orders in a year, (.vr) Merit should continue to be 
tiie criterion in making promotions at higher levels, but at lower levels, the principle 
of scniority-cum-fitness is appropriate, (vvi) There being no justification for the dispro- 
portionately large number of temporary employees, the permanent rcqifirements of 
all categories of staft' should be speedily determined and Government decisions implement- 
ed within six months to a year, (xvii) Removal or relaxation of the existing restrictions on 
the exercise of political rights by Government employees would not be in public interest. 
While the restrictive provisions of (he Conduct Rules regarding public expression 
of opinion, criticism of Government, acquisition and disposal of properly and accep- 
tance of gifts, etc. are reasonable and should continue, a general freedom of intellectual 
expression for all Government employees should be recognised, (xviii) Reasonable 
facilities should be provided for trade union activities. The rules of recognition of 
service associations should be conceived and recognition granted in a liberal spirit. 
(xix) For negotiation and settlement of disputes, Whitley type machinery with a 
Central Joint Council representing the entire body of Government employees should 
be set up. There should also be provision for departmental joint councils and compulsory 
arbitration, (xx) The present classification of services and posts into foui classes—!, U, 
Ilf and IV —serves no practical purpose, and it should be alH-lishrd. 

SUPREMK COURT DIXISIONS* 

Scope of Writ Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

In this case** the scope of thp fundamental right to caftistilutional remedies gUiiran- 
teed under Art. 32 of the Constitution came up for consideration before the Court and 
the Court had occasion to decide the following four aspects of the matter : 

(a) The first question was whether the mere existence of an adequate alternative 
legal remedy can be a bar to a petition under Ait, .\2. The Couit held that 
where the breach of a fundamental right is alleged the Court cannot decline 
to entertain a petition under Art, 32, for the right to move the Supreme Court 
by appropriate proceedings under the said Article for the enforcement of the 
rights conferred by Part III of the Constitution is itself a guaranteed right. 

(/>) The second question was whether in the absence of any overt act by the State 
under the impugned law an application under Arl. 32 can be maintained, fhe 
Court field that it was possible that an enactment immediately on its coming into 
force may take iway or abridge the fundamental right of a person by its very 
terms and without any overt act, and that the person so pre judicial I v afl'ected 
should be entitled immediately to avail himself of the constitutional remedy 
under Art, 32. It was observed that ‘to ntiy that a person whose fundamental 
right has been infringed by the mere operation of an enactment is not entitled 
to invoke the jurisdiction of this Court under Art. 32 for the enforcement of 
his right, will be to deny to him the benefit of a .salutary constipirional 
remedy which is itself his fundamental right’. 

(c) On the third question the Court was of the view that its powers are wide enough 

even to make a declaratory order where that is the proper relief to be given to 
the aggrieved party and that its powers arc not confined to the issue of orders in 
the nature of prerogative writs only. 

(d) On the question whether the Court had powers to go into all questions of fact in 

deciding petitions under Art. 32, it observed ‘that the Court may. in some 
appropriate cases, be inclined to give an opportunity to the parties to establish 
their respective cases by filing further affidavits or by issuing a commission or 
even by setting the application down for trial on evidence as has often been 
done on the original sides of the High Courts of Bombay and Calcutta or by 
adopting some other appropriate procedure*. 

Rights Pertaining to Religion 

The princitjal question for decision in this batch of appealst was the constitutional 
validity of the Bihar Religious Trusts Act, 1950, which was meant to provide for the better 
administration of Hindu Religious Trusts and for the protection and preservation of 
properties appertaining thereto. The Superintendent of the State Board of Religious Trusts 
in exerci.se of the powers conferred upon him under the Act sent notices to the Ma Hants 

♦Appendix to Chapter VI. 

♦♦K. K. Kochunni vj. State of Madras. , 

tMahant Moti Das etc., v^. Special Officer in Charge of Hindu Religious Trusts 
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asking them to furnish statemei^ts of accounts of the properties in their possession. The 
appellants in these cases resisted the said action and moved the High Court for relief. The 
High Court having held that the impugned Act was valid, the matters came up on appeal 
to the Supreme Court, which upheld the decision of the High Court. 

It was first contended that as there was inequality of treatment as between Hindu 
Religious Trusts on the one hand and Sikh Religious Trusts on the other, it resulted in 
discrimination and olfended Art. 14 of the Constitution which guaranteed equal t^rotection 
of the laws. The Couit rejected this contention and held that classification made by the 
legislature w'a» reasonable and also permissible. It was next argued that the restrictions 
imposed by the Act violated the fundamental right guaranteed to the appellants under 
Art. J9(I)(/) ti<l' the Constitution, namely, their right to acquire, hold and dispose of the 
trust properties. 'Hiis contention was also not accepted since the Court was of the view 
that as the lestrictions imposed were really meant for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of the trust and for belter administration, piotection and preservation of the 
trust propcilics, they were reasonable restrictions imposed in the interest of the general 
public within the meaning of clause 5 of Art. 10 of the Constitution, 

The next ground of attack rested on Arts. 25 and 26 of the Constitution. Art. 25 (1) 
inter alia says that subject to public order, morality and health, all persons have the right 
freely to profess, practise and piopagate leligion. L'ndcr Art. 26 every religious denomi- 
nation or a section thereof has a right (a) to establish and maintain institutions for religious 
and charitable purposes and (/;) to manage its own affairs in maltcis of religion. The 
Court rejected the said pleas in the follow^ing terms: 

“Chanting that ‘matters of religion' include practices which a religious denomination 
icgards as part of its religion, none of the provisions of the Act interfere with 
such practices: nor tlo the provisions of the Act seek to diven the trust property 
or funds for purposes other than those indicated by the founder of the trust or 
those established by usage obtaining in a particular institution. On the con- 
trary, the provisions of the Act seek to implement the purposes for which the 
trust was created and prevent mismanagement and waste by the trustees. In 
other words, the Act by its sc\eral provisions seeks to fulfil rather than defeat 
the trust. In our opinion, there is no substance in the argument that the pro- 
visions of the Act conti*avcne Arts. 25 and 26 of the Constitution”. 

Sugar Industry Cases 

(a) Under the provisions of the Sugar Hxport Promotion Act, 1958, the Government 
of India, with a view to earning foreign exchange, provided for the export of sugar manufac- 
tured by the vacuum-pan process. The petitioners in this case*, two sugar mills, questioned 
the vires of the Act on two constitutional grounds. The first contention w'as that if 
foreign exchange was .so urgently needed, all the sugar manufacturers including those 
employing the vacuum-pan process should have been covered and that manufacturers 
of commodities other than sugar should also have been covered by the impugned legisla- 
tion, and to that extent the legislation was discriminatory in character and oflended Art. 
14 of the Constitution which guaranteed equality before the law and equal protection of 
the laws. The Court rejected this contention observing that it was open to the Central 
Government, in public interest, to make a classification of commodities bearing in mind 
which commodity will have an easy market abroad for the purpose of earning foreign 
exchange, and that sugar produced by the vacuum-pan process may have been selected 
because such sugar perhaps was in demarid abroad and not sugar produced by any other 
process. 

It was further contended that the Act placed an unreasonable restriction upon the 
right of the petitioners to hold, acquire and dispose of property and to carry on 
trade or business under Art. I9(l)(/)and(^) and 31 of the Constitution, as by complying 
with the orders of Government the petitioners will be put to a loss. The Court repelled 
this contention also on the plea that the Government by notification issued under the 
Essential Commodities Act increased by 50 nP. per maund the price of sugar for internal 
consumption, which would cover the loss anticipated by the petitioners. The Court 
while deciding the latter point had also to consider a further question vv hether the constitu- 
tional validity of an Act could be considered by reference to other laws and iii that connec- 
tion observei as follows: 

‘The Court, in judging the reasonableness of a law will necessarily sec not only the 
surrounding circumstances but all contemporaneous legislation passed as 
part of a single scheme. The reasonableness of the restriction and not of the law 
has to be found out, and if restriction is under one law but countervailing 
advantages are created by another law passed as part of the same legisla- 
tive plan, the Court should not refuse to take that other law into account’. 

(b) By Section 3 of the Essential Commodities Act, 1955 (Act X of 1955) the Govern- 
ment of IrJia is given the power to provide for control of the production, supply and 
distribution of essential commodities so that supplies of such commodities may be main- 
tained or increased and their equitable distribution secured and they may be available to 
the general public at fair prices. In exercise of the said powers, the Central Government 

♦Lord Krishna Sugar Mills Ltd., etc., vy. Union of India Sc Another. 
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promulgated the Sugar (Control) Order, 1955, which empowered the Government to fix 
the price or maximum price at which any sugar might be sold 'or delivered after taking 
into consideration, and with due regard to, the various factors which were enumerated 
in clause 5 of the said Order. The Central Government having issued the necessary 
notification fixing the price of sugar, the petitioners in this case,* assailed the said notifica' 
tion in a writ petition before the Supreme Court and contended inter alia that the said noti- 
fication was invalid as it placed an unreasonable restriction on their right to carry on trade 
since (a) the factories were being compelled to sell sugar at below the cost of production; 
(W the price fixed was arbitrary; and (r) there was no safeguard against abuse of power. 
The Court, however, repelled the said contention in the following terms : 

“Wc are here dealing with the power of the Central Government to fix prices in the . 
interest of the general public. It is in these circumstances absurd to expect 
that there would be some provision by way of appeal or otherwise against this 
power of the Central Government. So long as the Central Government 
exercises its power in the manner provided by the Act and the Order— and this 
is what it appears to have been done — it cannot be said that any further safe- 
guard is necessary in the form of an appeal or otherwise. The safeguards are 
to be found in clause 5 itself, namely, that the Central Government must give 
consideration to the relevant factors mentioned therein before fixing the price, 
and thus these factors are a check on the power of the Central Government it 
it is ever minded to abuse the power”. 

Administrative Matters 

(a) Nationalisation of Motor Transport : The Government of Andhra Pradesh by 
an Act amending the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, provided for the nationalisation of the 
motor transport in the State and for setting up the State Transport Undertaking to run 
the transport business in the State to the exclusion, complete or partial, of all other persons 
doing the same business in the State, and pursuant thereto, a proposed scheme for the pur- 
pose of providing an efficient and economical State Transport Service was notified by 
Government and objections to the implementation thereof were invited. The Secretary 
of the Transport Department received and heard the objectors and their counsel and pre- 
pared a note and placed the entire matter before the Chief Minister who rejected all the 
objections and approved the scheme, which was then issued in the name of the Governor. 
The Road Transport Corporation which was set up by the Government for the purpose 
started implementing the scheme under which the routes operated by the petitioners in this 
case were taken over by Government . The petitioners filed a writ petition** in the Supreme 
Court and questioned the Government’s action. It was contended inter alia that as the 
enquiry was not made consistent with principles of natural justice, it was bad in law. It 
was said that the Secretary^ Transport Department, being one of the parties to the dispute, 
it was not proper for him to hold the enquiry. It was further contended that as the Act 
and the Rules framed thereunder imposed a duty on the Government to give a personal 
hearing, and as a judicial hearing implies that the decision will be given by the same 
person who hears the matter, the procedure adopted, i.e. for the Secretary to hear and the 
Chief Minister to decide, was also bad. The Supreme Court held that ‘it is a fundamental 
principle of qatural justice that in the case of quasi-judicial proceedings the authority 
empowered to decide the dispute between the opposing parties must be one without bias 
towards the one side or the other in the dispute’. With reference to the second contention 
it held that ‘this divided responsibility is destructive of the concept of judicial hearing. 
Personal hearing enables the authority concerned to watch the demeanour of the witnesses 
and clear-up his doubts during the course of the arguments, and the party appearing to 
persuade the authority by reasoned argument to accept his point of view. If one person 
hears and another decides, then personal hearing becomes an empty formality’. The 
objection was thus allowed by the Supreme Court and the scheme was quashcti leaving it 
to the Government to make such further enquiry in the matter as may be considered 
necessary, in accordance with law. 

Incidentally, it was contended that the Government under the gui.se of cancellation of a 
permit sought to transfer the ownership or right to possession of the business, of the peti- 
tioners to a Corporation of the State without fixing the amount of compensation and that 
such action infringed the fundamental right of the petitioners to hold proprfrty under Art. 
3 1 of the Constitution. The Court held that the cancellation of the permit did not involve 
a transfer of property from the permit-holder to the State as the entire assets of the business 
were left with the petitioners and the State Transport Undertaking was not touching^or 
taking over any part of the same. 

(h) Service Matter : In this caset a public servant of the Bihar Subordinate Civil 
Service who was on probation was discharged as unsuitabJe on grounds of corruption and 

♦M/s Diwan Sugar & General Mills Ltd., & Others vs. Union of Indi^T* 

♦♦Gullapalli Nageswara Rao & others vs. Andhra Pradesh Road Transport 
Corporation & Another. 

tThe State of Bihar v^. Gopi Kishore Prasad. 
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unsatisfactory work. The High Court of Bihar having held that the discharge 'was not 
valid and proper, the State of Bihar moved the Supreme Court by way of appeal. The 
point for consideration was whether a public servant who was merely on probation was 
entitled to the protection of Article 311 of the Constitution by virtue of which any civil 
servant before he was dismissed, removed or reduced in rank was entitled to be given a 
reasonable opportunity of showing cause against the action proposed to be taken in 
regard to him. The Court while holding that the termination of service of a probationary 
public servant would also come under the purview of Article 31 1 of the Constitution and 
while dismissing the appeal filed by the State, summarised the legal position as follows: 

“1. Appointment to a post on probation gives to the person so appointed no right 
to the post and his service may be terminated, without taking recourse to the 
proceedings laid down in the relevant rules for dismissing a public servant, or 
removing him from service. 

2. The termination of employment of a person holding a post on probation without 

any enquiry whatsoever cannot be said to deprive him of any right to a post and 
is, therefore, no punishment. 

3. But, if instead of terminating such a person's service without any enquiry, the 

employer chooses to hold an enquiry into his alleged misconduct or inefficiency, 
or for some similar reason, the termination of service is by way of punishment, 
because it puts a stigma on his competence and thus affects his future career. 
In such a case, he is entitled to the protection of Art. 311 (2) of the Constitu- 
tion. 

4. In the last mentioned case, if the probationer is discharged on any one of those 

grounds without a proper enquiry and without his getting a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of showing cause against his discharge, it will amount to a removal from 
service within the meaning of Art. 311(2) of the Constitution and will, therefore, 
be liable to be struck down. 

5. But, if the employer simply terminates the services of a probationer without hold- 

ing an enquiry and without giving him a reasonable chance of showing cause 
against his removal from service, the probationary civil servant can have no 
cause of action, even though the real motive behind the removal from service 
may have been that his employer thought him to be unsuitable for the post he 
was temporarily holding on account of his misconduct, or inefficiency, or some 
such cause*’. 


SCHOLARSHIP SCHLMFS* 

Science, Technology and Cultural Subjects 

1. Old Overseas Scholarships Scheme. 

2. Modified (Central) Overseas Scholarships Scheme. 

3. Fully Paid Overseas Scholarships Scheme. 

4. Union Territories Overseas Scholarships Scheme. 

5. Indo-Gcrman Industrial Co-operation Scheme: 

(a) Practical Training. (6) Post-Graduate Studies. 

(c) Fellowships to German nationals for studies in India. 

6. Colombo Plan for studies abroad and in India. 

7. Colombo Plan Correspondence Course. 

8. Unesco Fellowships for studies abroad and in India. 

9. Ad hoc awards have been offered by the following foreign governments: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Hungary, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
UAR, USSR, Yugoslavia. 

10. Free Hanseatic City of Hamburg Scholarships Scheme (West Germany), 1957-58: 
schc^arships for post-graduate studies. 

11. German Democratic Republic Scholarships Scheme (East Germany), 1957-58: 
scholarships for post-graduate study in East Germany. 

12. Hamburg Chamber of Commerce Scholarships Scheme (West Germany), 
1957-58, scholarships for : 

(/) training of polytechnic teachers, and 
(ii) traiping of technicians. 

13. Federal Republic of Germany Scholarships Scheme (West Germany), 1957-58: 
scholarships for post-graduate study in West Germany. 

14. Hamburg University Students Union Scholarships Scheme (West Germany): 
• scholarships for post-graduate study in West Germany. 

1 5. Scholarships offered by Federal Republic of Germany, 1 958-59 & 1959-60: scholar- 
ships for practical training in West Germany. 

16. Ad hoc scholarships offered by West German Government for studies in 
Mus^<oIogy, Assyriology, etc., 1958-59. 
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17. German Academic Exchange Service Scholarships Scheme for post-graduate 
study in unspecified subjects in West Germany, 1958-59, 

18. Federal Republic for Germany scholarships for studies in fundamental scienti- 
fic research (Atomic Energy) in West German.y, 1958-59, 

19. Federation of British Industries Scholarships. 

20. Brush Aboe Group Scholarships. 

21. Royal Commission on Exhibition, 1851, and Rutherford Scholarships. 

22. I.A.E.S.T.E. for training abroad. 

23. T.C.M. Teachers’ Training Programme. 

24. Reciprocal Scholarships scheme in .scientific, engineering, technological and 
tine arts and medical subjects. 

25. Exchange programmes of scholarships with the following countries : 

China, USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Finland. 

26. French Fellovvships Scheme in scientific, engineering, technological and fine 
arts and medical subjects. 

27. Scheme for cultural .scholarships to young artists. 

28. German Democratic Republic Government .scholarships for post-graduate 
studies in East Germany, 1959-60. 

29. German Democratic Republic Government scholarships for practical training 
in East Germany, 1959-60. 

30. French Government awards for specialized training. 

31. U.N.T.A. Scholarships. 

32. Similar offers by other Governmcnts/Organisalionsy Universities for studies 
in science, technology and culture. 

33. Free Hanseatic City of Hamburg (West Germany) Scholarships Scheme for 
post-graduate study in West Germany, 1959-60. 

34. Commonwealth Scholarships and Fellowships Plan for post-giaduatc studies 
in Commonwealth countric.s, 1960-61. 

35. Canadian Council Non-Rcsident Fellowship Scheme. 

36. Ridgefield Foundation Scholarship Scheme. 

37. Partial Financial Assistance Scheme. 

For Indian Nationah 

1. Research scholarships in humanities for studcnls \vhi> have already taken a 
master’s degree or its equivalent and wish to purMic advanced research in any 
branch of humanities. 

2. Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Clas.',C'; Scholarships’ 
Scheme for post-matriculation studies. 

3. Scholarships for higher .studies for candidates from non-Hindi speaking areas 
w'herc facilities for higher studies in Hindi do not exist. 

4. .Scholarships for young workers in different cultural fields for training at recognised 
institutions or itnder approved instructors in any field of cultural activity, 
c.g. music (Hindustani and Karnatak, both vocal and instrumental, etc.) 
dancing, drawing, painting and sculpture. 

5. Scholarships for blind persons over 16 years of age for higher academic educa- 
tion, vocational or professional training. 

6. Scholarships for deaf persons over 16 years of age for education higher than 
of primary or middle .standard, vocational or technical training. 

7. Scholarships/other educational facilities to children of poliUcal sufferers. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS* 
(Degree and post-Graduate) 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

College of Engineering, Anantapur. 

College of Engineering, Kakinada. ' 

College of Engineering, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

College of Fine Arts, Hyderabad. 

Department of Chemical Technology, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
Department of Engineering, Andhra University, Waltair. 

Government Engineering College, Tirupati. 

^J.V.D. College of Science Technology, Waltair. 

* Regional Engineering College, Warangal. 


ASSAM 

Assam Engineering College, Gauhati. 
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BIHAR 

Bihar College of Engineering, Patna. 

Birla Institute of Technology, Ranchi. 

Bihar Institute of Technology, Sindri. 

Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology, Dhanbad. 

Muzaflfarpur Institute of Technology, Muzaffarpur. 

BOMBAY 

Birla Viswakarma Mahavidyaiaya, Anand. 

College of Engineering, Poona. 

College of Engineering, Nagpur. 

Department of Chemical Technology, University of Bombay, Bombay 
Faculty of Technology, M.S. University ofBaroda, Baroda. 

Indian Institute of Technology, Worli, Bombay. 

J.J. College of Architecture, Bombay. 

L.D. College of Engineering, Ahmedabad. 

L.M. College of Pharmacy, Ahmedabad. 

Laxminarayan Institute of Technology, Nagpur. 

Lukdhirji Engineering College, Morvi. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Walchand College of Engineering, Sangli. 

KERALA 

College of Engineering, Trivandrum. 

College of Engineering, Trichur. 

Maharaja's College, Frnakiilam. 

Thangal Kunjii Musaliar Engineering College, Quilon. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Department of Pharmacy, University of Saga r, Sagar. 

Government Engineering College, Jabalpur. 

Government College of Engineering and Fechnoiogy, Raipur. 

Madhav Engineering College, Gwalior. 

Shri Govindarain Seksana fechnical Institute^ InJoie. 

MADRAS 

A. C. College of Technology, Giiindy, Madras. 

A, C. College of Engineering and Technology, Karaikudi. 

College of Engineering, < jiiindy, Madras. 

Coimbatore Institute of Technology, Coimbatore. 

Department of Engineering, Annanialai University, Anoamalainagar. 

Department of Pharmacy, Medical College, Madras. 

Department of Architecture, Madras University. 

Government College of Technology, Coimbatore. 

Indian Institute of Technology, Madras. 

Madras [nstituic of Technology, Chroniepet, Madras. 

P.S.G. College of Technology, Coimbatore. 

Thiagaraja College of Engineering, Tiruparankiindram, Madurai. 

MYSORE 

B. D.T. College of Engineering, Davangerc. 

B.M.S. College of Engineering, Bangalore. 

B.V. Bhumreddi College of Engineering, Hubli. 

College of Engineering, Bangalore, 

Gulbarga Engineering College, Gulbarga. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

National Institute of Engineering, Mysore. 

S.K.S.J. Technological Institute, Bangalore. 

ORISSA 

University College of Engineering, Burla, P.O. Hirakud Colony, Sambalpur. 
PUNJAB 

Department of Pharmaceutics, Punjab University, Medical College, Amritsar. 
Department of Chemical Engineering and Technology, Punjab University, Chandi- 
garh. 

Gum Nanak Engineering College, Ludhiana. 

Punjab Engineering College, Chandigtirh. 

TechricSlogical Institute of Textiles, Bhiwani. 

Thapar Institute of Engineering and Technology, Patiala. 
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RAJASTHAN 

Birla College of Engineeritig, Pilani. 

Birla College, Pilani. 

M.B.M. Engineering College, Jodhpur. 

3LJTTAR PRADESH 

Allahabad Agricultural Institute, Allahabad. 

College of Mining and Metallurgy, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 
College of Technology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

College of Engineering and Technology, Muslim University, Aligarh. 
Engineering College, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Engineering College, Dayalbagh, Agra. 

Government Central Textile Institute, Kanpur. 

Harcourt Butler Technical Institute, Kanpur. 

National Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur. 

University of Roorkcc. 


WEST BENGAL 

Bengal Engineering College, Howrah. 

College of Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur. 

College of Textile Technology, Scrampur. 

College of Textile Technology, Berhampur, Murshidabad. 

College of Leather Technology, Calcutta. 

Department of Applied Chemistry, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Department of Applied Physics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

Institute of Radio Physics and Electronics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


DELHI 

Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi. 


LITERACY IN INDIA* 


State/Union Territory 


Number of Persons 
Enumerated 


Percentage of Literacy 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

INDIA .. , 

77,933 

40,435 

37,498 

40-7 

51-7 

28*8 

Andhra Pradesh 

5,818 

3,008 

2,810 

36*6 

47*2 

25*2 

Assam 

1,491 

7,40 

751 

49-8 

603 

39*5 

Bihar 

8,285 

4,222 

4,063 

31*7 

43*5 

I9*5 

Bombay 

5,632 

2,943 

2,689 

42-8 

55*4 

29*0 

(Bombay City) 

(331) 

(183) 

(148) 

(29*0) 

(46*4) 

(7*4) 

Kerala 

5,234 

2,531 

2,703 

66-1 

72*7 

60*0 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,130 

1,149 

981 

22*3 

35-5 

6$ 

Madras 

8,366 

4,196 

4,170 

48-4 

62*0 

34*7 

(Madras City) 

(553) 

(286) 

> (267) 

! (66-7) 

i (74*1) 1 

(58*8) 

Mysore 

i 6,552 

3,336 

3,216 

^ 43-5 

I 53*7 ' 

32*9. 

Orissa 

6,382 

3,347 

3,035 

46-8 

! 59*7 i 

32*5 

Punjab 

3,514 

1,904 

1,610 

34*9 

1 44*3 1 

i 23*7 

Rajasthan 

4,707 

2,495 

2,212 

31*8 

43*1 

18*9 

Uttar Pradesh 

3,457 

1,855 

1,602 

31-8 

42*? 

i 19*5 

West Bengal 

5,398 

2,847 

2,551 

.39-5 j 

48*6 

1 29*3 

(Calcutta City) 

(455) 

(257) 

(198) 

(68 '8) 

(79*8) 

(54*5) 

Delhi 

6,500 

3,461 

3,039 

37-8 i 

51*1 

22*7 

Himachal Pradesh . . 

4,467 

1 2,401 

2,066 

35*8 

45*6 

24*2 


INSTITUTIONS RECOGNISED BY THE SAHITYA AKADEMI** 
Assamese 

1, Assam Sahitya Parishad, Jorhat. 


♦Appendix to Chapter VI 11. Based on results of the sorting and compilation of 
the first pre-test of the first draft of the 196! enumeration schedule. 
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Bengali 

1. Bangjya Sahitya Parishad. 243-K Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2. Rabindra Bharati, 5-Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. 

3. Sahitya Sabha, Grand Trunk Road, Burdwan. 

4. Ravi Vasar, C/o Shri Narendra Deb, 72, Hindustan Parky Calcutta. 

5. Nikhil Bharat Bang Sahitya Sammelan, Delhi. 

Gujarati 

1. Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, Bombay. 

2. Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 

2. Guiarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 

4. Lekhak-Milan, Bombay. 

5. Premanand Sahitya Sabha, Baroda. 

6. Rajkot Sahitya Sabha, Rajkot. 

7 . Narmad Sahitya Sabha, Surat. 

}hn(Ji 

1. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad. 

2 ijh ir.itiya HinJi Pan^had. Allahabad. 

3. Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad. Patna. 

4. Hnj Sahitya Mandal, Matiuira. 

5. Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi. 

6. Madhya Bharat Hindi Sahitya Samiti, Indore. 

7 . Sahityakar Sansad, Allahabad. 

Kannada 

J. K.innad<i Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore. 

2. Karnataka Vidya vardhaka Sangha, Dharwar. 

Karnatak •Sahitya Prakashan. Lingampalli, Hyderabad. 

Kashmtf i 

1. Ba/me Kong Posh, C/o Jammu & Kashmir Cultural Conicrcnce, Srinagar. 
Maluvalam 

1. Kerala Sahitya Akadcmi, Trivandrum. 

2. Samasiha Kerala Sahitya Parishad, Lrnakulam. 

Marathi 

1, Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad, Poona. 

2. Vidharbha Sahitya Sangh, Nagpur. 

L Marathwada Sahitya Parishad, Aurangabail. 

4. Maharashtra Sihilya Sabha, Indore. 

1. Ulkal Sahi*)a Samai. Cuttack. 

2. \'isu\a-.Milan, Cuttack. 


Punfi bi 

1. Punjabi Sdiit Akademi, Ludhiana. 

2. AlMndia Punj ibi Likhari Sabha, JulUindur City. 

• 3^ Puiiibi Siaitya Sablia, .Amritsar. 

Sanskrit 

1. Tiltc Madras SamskrRa Academy, C/o Madras Sanskrit College, Mylaporc,. 

Madras. 

2. The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, C/o Madras Sanskrit College, 

Mylaporc, Madras. 

3. The Samskrit Sahitya Parishad, Tiruchirapalli. 

4. Chitrodaya Pandita Parishad, Trivandrum. 

5. Akhila Kerala Samskrita Parishad, Ernakulam. 

6. The iX'slya Pandita Mandala, C/o Shri M.P.L. Sastri, Malleswaram, Bangalore. 

7. The Council of Sanskrit Education, Venkatesa Balaji fthavan, Hyderabad. 

8. Gautami Vidya Pitham, Rajahmundry. 

9. Samskrita Sahitya Parishad, 168/1 Raja Dinendra Street, Shyam Bazar, 
Calcutta, 

JO. Girvana Vagvardhani, Poona. 

11. Samskrita Visva Parishad, C/o Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 

12. Kamarup Samskrita Sanjivini Sabha, Nalbari. 

13. Samskrita Vidvat Sabha, Dvarakadhisa Bhavan, Narasimha Road. Baroda. 

14. All-India Pandita Mahaparishad, Dharmu Sangha Siksha Mandala, Durga 

Kund, Varanasi. ' 

15. Samskrita Sahitya Siuiimelun, Bhadravani, Varanasi, 
lb. SvaJhvava Mandal, Pardi. 
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17. Samskrita Bhasha Prachari Sabha , Mora Hindi Bhavan, Nagpur. 

18. All-India Sanskrit Sahitya Sammelan, Delhi. 

19. Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona. 

20. Ganganath Jha Institute, Allahabad. 

21. Sanskrit Parishad, Bikaner. 

Sindhi 

1. Sindhi Sahit Mandal, Jai Hind College Hostel, Church Gate, Bombay, 

2. Sindhi Sahitya Sangat, National College, Bandra, Bombay. 

3. Kavi Class, Qureshi Man/il, Near Mahim Railway Station, Bombay. 

4. Bharati J^wak Saina (Azad Hind Saina), T-49-349, Chembur Colony, 
Bombay. 

5. Sindhi Naujivan Sabha, II-I/3I, Lajpat Nagar; New Delhi. 

6. Sindhu Samaj, 170, Vinobapuri, Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi. 

7. Sindhi Sahitya Sangat, Mudar Naka, Ajmer. 

Tamil 

1. Madurai Tamil Sangam, Madurai. 

2. Karantai Tamil Sangam, Tanjore. 

3. Tamil Valarchi Kaznagam, University Buildings, Madras. 

4. Tamil Writers Association, Crescent Society, Triphe^me, Madras. 

5. Academy of Tamil Culture, Sterling Road, Nungambakam, Madras, 

6. Tamil Isai Sangam, Annamalai Manrarn, CJ.l., Madras. 

7. Chennai Tamil Sangam, Chintadripet, Madras. 

8. Chennai Mahana Tamil Sangam, Tirunciveh. 

Teiuffu 

1. Andhra Saraswata Parishat, Tilak Road, Ilvtierabad. 

2. Telugu Bhasha Samiti, University Buildings, Madras. 

3. Andhra Sahitya Parishat, Kakmada. 

Urdu 

1. Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Hind, Aligarh. 

^ 2, Dar-ul-musannafin (Shibli Academy), Azamgarh. 

3. Idara-e-Adahiyat-e-Urdu, Hyilerabad. 


INSTITUTIONS RECOGNISKD BY THE SANGLKT NATAK AKADF.MI* 
Andhra Pradesh 

1. Andhra Nataka Kala Parishad, Gudivada. 

2. Andhra Pradesh Sangeet Naiak Academy, Hyderguda, Hydciabad. 

3. Ganakalabhivardhani Sangam, Hanamkonda, Warangal. 

4. Kakatiya Kala Samiti, Ramalingeswar Temple, Warangal. 

5. Kala Mandal, 854, Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

6. Kalakshetra, Eluru. 

7. Lalit Kala Niketan, Shah Ah Bunda, Hyderabad. 

8. Lalit Kala Sangam, Kurnool. 

9. Natak Kala Niketan, 3/4/374, Bagh Lingampally, Hyderabad. 

10. Nava Kala Kendra, Alwal, Bolarum. 

11. Sanmithra Natya Kala Samithi, B-2, 825, Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

12. Saraswati Gana Sabha, Kukinada. 

13. Shri Sarada Nrityaniketanam, Vallabhbhai Street, Kakinada. 

14. Shri Ramakrishna Gandharva Vidyalayam, Vijayawada. 

15. Shri Kanaka Durga Kala Samiti, P. Box No. 58, Vijayawada. 

16. Shri Thyagaraja Gana Sabha, Eluru. 

17. Shri Thyagaraja Gana Sabha, Rashtrapati Road, Secunderabad. 

18. Vijaya Fine Arts Association, 414, Gandhi Bhavan Road, Hyderabad. 

19. Vidyanagar Music School, Vidyanagar, Hyderabad. 

Assam 

20. Assam Sangeet Natak Academy, Kismet, Upland Road, Shillong. 

21. Binapani Natya Samiti, Hoiborgaon, Nowgong. 

22. Dibrugarh Jnanadayinee Sangitayan, P.O. Rehabari, Dibrugarh. 

23. Nowgong Dramatic Club, Nowgong. 

24. Prabhat Chandra Sangeet Bidyapith, Gauripur. 

25. Silchar Sangeet Vidyalaya, Silchar. 

Bihar 

26. Bharatiya Nritya Kala Mandir, Chbaju Baugh, Patna. 

27. Bihar Academy of Dance, Drama andl Music, Sinha Library Road. Patna. 

♦Appendix to Chapter IX. 
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28. Bihar Secretarial Dramatic Club, Patna. 

29. Department of Music, Patna University, Patna. 

30. Friends* Union Dramatic Club, Siiltanganj. 

31. Mahila Kala Mandir, Yarniir, Patna. 

32. Patna Music Club, Patna: 

33. Rabindra Parishad, Station Road, Patna. 

34. Sangeet Mandal, Kadamkuan, Patna. 

35. Shri Marutnandan Shahbad Sanj»ect Sangh, Arrah. 

36. Vmdhya Kala Mandir, Kazipiir, Patna. 


Bombay 

37. Akhil Maharashtra Natya Vidya Mandir Samiti, Sangli. 

38. Amateur Dmmatic Party, Terrace Hall, Shantinath Bhawan, 2, Sion Road, 
Matunga, Bombay. 

39. Ballet Unit, Lila Cottage, Besant Street, Santa Cruz (West), Bombay. 

40. Bharat Natya Samshodhan Mandir, 312, Sadashiv Peth, Poona. 

41. Bharatiya Sangeet Shikshapith, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, iiombay. 

42. Bombay Natya Sangh. Theatre Centre, 113-115, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay. 

43. Chatur Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Mahal, Nagpur. 

44. College ot' Indian Music, Dance and Dramatics, M.S. Uni\ersity of Baroda, 
Baroda. 

45. Darpana, Chidambaram, Osmanpur, Alimedabad. 

46. Friends* C ircle, Kalyan. 

47. CiamJharva Mahavidyalaya, Ellis* Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

48. Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal, Poona. 

49. Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal, C/o School of Indian Music, near Roya 
Opera House, Bombay. 

50. Gayan Samaj and Deval Cdiib, Khasbagh Kolhapur. 

51. Gujarati Natya Maiiilal, llevkaran Nanji Building, 24, Horniman Circle, 
Fort, Boinhav. 

52. Indian National Theatre, 9, Dalai Street, Ti>rt, Bombay. 

.53. Kala Kendivi, Ambajogai, Momma had. 

54. Kalakshelr.i, Gopipura, Surat. 

55. Kalyan Gayan Samaj, Kalyan. 

56. Kala Nilayam, 6, Siircsh Sudan, Brahmanwada Road, Bombay. 

57. Lalit Kala Mandal, Rajpipla. 

58. Little Ballet Troupe, Pereira Hill Road, Andheri, Bombay. 

59. Maharashtnya Kalopasak Mandal, 658, Narayan Peth, Poona. 

60. Natya Niketan Ltd., Model House, Proctor Road, Bombay. 

61. Nadiad Kala Mandir, Station Road, Nadiad. 

62. Poona Bharat (iayan Samaj, 861, Sadashiv Peth, Piibna. 

63. Rang Bhoomi, Modi Chambers, Opposite Opeia House, Bombay. 

64. Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Rajkot, 

65. Sangeet Vidyalaya, Subhash Road, Ratnagiri. 

66. Sangeet Nivedak Mandal, 377/13, Chinubhai Road, Khadia, .\hmedabad. 

67. Saraswati Gayan Samaj. Pandharpur. 

68. Sauiashtra Academy of Dance. Drama and Music, Rajkot. 

69. School of Indian Music. Modi Chambers, opp. Opera House. Bombay. 

70. Shrec Srayasadhak Mitra Mandal. Ratan Kunj, Karofia Pole, Baroda. 

71. Shri Vishnu Sangeet Vidyalaya, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Nasik. 

72. Sur Singar Samsad, 198, Jamshedji Tata Road, Bombay. 

73. Theatre Group. 7, Walton Road. Bombay. 

74. Theatre Unit, 89, Bhulabhai DesaiRoad, Bombay. 

75. Uilion High School Music Circle, Malji Road. Broach. 

76. Vyas Academy of Music, Ranadc Road Extension, Dadar, Bombay. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

77. Jammu & Kashmir Academy of Arts, Culture and Languages, Srinagar. 

Kerala 

78. Ananda Nritya Kalalayam, Tlievally, Quilon. 

79. Gandhi Seva Sadan Kathakali Vidyalaya, P.O. Gandhi Seva Sadan, via Mankara. 

80. Kalasadanam, Chunanged. 

81. Kerala Co-operative Cine Society Ltd., 3555, Thottummukton, Alwaye. 

82. Kerala Fine Arts Society, Darbar Hall Road, Ernakulam. 

83. Kerala Kala Mandalam, Cheruthuruthi. 

84. Kerala Sangeet Natak Academy, Trichur. ' . 

85 Khadi Cottage Industries, Bhangi Cultural Association, Vallakadam, Pulimodu* 
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Madhya Pradesh 

86. Artists Combine, Dr. Khirwadkar Wada, Loliia Bazar, Gwalior. 

87. Bhatkbande Lalit Kala Samiti, Raipur. 

88. Madhya Bharati Kala Parishad, Gwalior.. 

89. Malav Lok Sahitya Parishad, Ujjain. 

90. Shankar Gandharva Vidyalaya, Lashkar, Gwalior. 

Madras 

91* Arts Academy, 42, Vellala St., Pursawalkam, Madras. 

92. Bharat Fine Arts Club, 31, Kuppiah Chetty Street, West Mambalam, 
Madras. 

93. Classical Bharatanatyam School, 4, Varadarajulu Naidu Road, l^gmorc, 
Madras. 

94. Department of Music, Madras University, Madras. 

95. Department of Music, Annamalai. University, Annamalainagar. 

96. Egmore Dramatic Society, 43, Gengu Reddi Street, Egmore, Madras. 

97. Indian Fine Arts Society, 34, South Mada Street. Mylapore, Madras. 

98. Kalai Kazhagam, Devakottai. 

99. Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras. 

100. Madras Natya Sangh, Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras, 

101. Madras Secretariat Party, Fort. St. George, Madras. 

102. Madras State Sangeeta Nataka Sangam, C/o Central College of Karnatak 
Music, Brodie Castle, Madras. 

103. Mangala Gana Sabha, 11, Vagasalai Street, Kumbakonam. 

104. Music Academy, 1 15-E, Mowbray’s Road, Madras. 

105. Nataka Kazhagam, Thandavarayan, Street, Royapettah, Madras. 

106. Peranibur Sangect Sabha, Perambur, Madras. 

107. Sai Gana Sabha, 37, Alamelumangapuram, Mylapore, Madras. 

108. Narada Gana Sabha, 37, South Street, Karur. 

109. Sri Parthasarathi Swami Sabha, Triplicane, Madras. 

110. Sri Sudarsana Sabha, Gandhiji Road, Tanjorc. 

^111. Sri Thyagaraja Sangeeta Vidwat Samajam, 5, Thyagarajapuram, Madras. 

112. Thyaga Brahma Gana Sabha, Thyagarayanagar, Madras. 

113. Young Men’s Library Association, West Main Street, Tanjore. 

Mysore 

114. Anand Prasaraka Karnatic Natya Sangh, Hul>al. 

115. Arts Circle, Gondhali Galli, Belgaum. 

116. Ayyanar College of Music, Bangalore. 

117. Ayyanar College of Music, Narayana Shastri Road, Mysore. 

1 18. Bala Bharathiya Sangh, Agrahara Street, Hassan. 

119. Bangalore Sangeet Sabha, 1st Main Road, Seshadripurum, Bangalore. 

120. Bharata Natya Kalashala, R.B.A.N.M’s High School Buildings, Civil Area, 
Bangalore. 

121. Chaya Artists, Chamarajapet, Bangalore. 

122. Dharmarth Sangeet Pathshala, Mangalwar Peth, Dharwar. 

123. Ganamandiram, 78, Basavanagudi, Bangalore. 

124. Kala Niketana, Kodiyalbail, Mangalore. 

125. K.K.A.S.N. Mandali, Kaginelli. 

126. Kaniyara Seva Sama ja, 49, Sirsi Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore. 

127. Karnatak' Pradesh Sangeet Sewa Samiti, Main Road, Bijapiir. 

128. Karnatak Sangh and Vachanalaya, Analashaytin Galli, Belgaum. 

129. Karnataka Sangect Vidyalaya, Shankarpur, Bangalore. 

130. Keshava Nrityashala, Mallcswaram, Bangalore. 

131. Lalitha Kala Mandal, 271, Kadiri Road, Mangalore. 

132. Mallcswaram Sangeetha Sabha, Bangalore. 

133. Mitra Vrunda,' Hassan. 

134. Mysore State Academy of Dance, Drama and Music, New Public Office 
Buildings, Bangalore. 

135. North Kanara District Kala Mandal, Sirsi. 

136. Nrisimha Kala Kunj, Karwar. 

137. Oriental Dummy Horse 13ancc Institute. Tasker Town, Bangalore, 

138. Prabhatha Kala Vidaru, 61, Jain Temple Street, Visveswarapuram, Bangalore. 

139. Sai Ram Mandir, 47, Vecra Pillai Street, Bangalore. 

140. Sangeeta Kalubhivardhini Sabha, 1670, Mosakcri, K.R. Mohalla, Myscre. 

141. School of Culture, Theosophical Society, Belgaum. 

142. Shri Krishna Sangcct Vidyalaya, Bijapur. 

143. Shri Mallikarjun Natya Amateurs, Jamkhandi. 

144. Shrcc Ramseva Mandali, Chamarajapet, Bangalore. 

145. Shri Varalakshmi Academy of Fine Arts, 668, Chamaraja Road, Mysore. 

146. ShriBharath Seva Mandali, Cubbonpet, Bangalore. 
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W„' Shri Purandhara Thyagaraja Sangeeta Pathashala, Mandi Mohalla, Mysore, 

148. Sn Sadguru Sangeeta Pathashala. P.O. Mandya, Mysore. 

149. Sri Saraswathi Ganakala Mandiram, 2638, Chamiindipuram, Mysore. 

150. Vani Institute of Music, 5th Main Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore. 

151. Varadachar Memorial Art Association, 141, Balepet, Bangalore. 

152. Vijaya College of Music, Basavanagudi, Bangalore. 

153. Vijaya Dramatic Association, Gadag. 

Orissa 

154. Kala Vikash Kendra, Banka Bazar, Cuttack. 

155. Kishore Sangeet Vidyalaya, Station Road, Puri. 

156. Mahavir Natya Sangh, Baramba, Cuttack. 

157 MayurbhanJ Chhow Dance Organisation, Baripada 

158. National Music Association, Ba\i Bazar, Cuttack. 

159. Orissa Sangcct Parishad, Pun. 

160. Orissa Sangeet Natak Academy, P.B. No. 56, Bhubaneswar. 

161. Utkal Sureeti IGiIa Mandap, Cuttack. 

Punjab 

162. Bharatiya Sangeet Sabha. Yadavindra Stadium. Patiala. 

163. Pracheen Kala Kendra, 40/22-A. Chandigarh. 

164. Shn Harivallabh Sangeet Maha Sabha, Devi Talao, Jullundur. 

Rajasthan 

165. Ajmer Music College, Ajmer. 

166. Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, IJdaipiii. 

167. Rajasthan Kala Kendra, Gangashahar Road, Bikaner 

168. Rajasthan Sangcct Natak Akademi, Jodhpur. 

Uttar Pradesh 

169. Bharatiya Kala Niketan, Chandausi, 

170. Bharatiya Sangecl Vidyalaya, Lakhimpur-Khcri. 

171. Bharatiya Sangeet and Lalit Kala Vidyapeeth, Mai! Road, Kanpur. 

172. Bhatkhande College of Hindustani Music, Lucknow. 

173. Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapith, Kaiserbagh, Lucknow. 

174. Braj Mandal Sahakari Samaj, Mathuia." 

175. College of Music and Fine Arts, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

176. Department of Music, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

177. Hari Sankirtan Sabha, Nainital. 

178. Kambhpj Saptakala Niketan, Meerut. 

179. Lok Kalakar Sangh, Almora, 

180. Nagari Natak Mandali, Kabir Chaura, Varanasi. 

181. Sangeet Parishad, D-50/143, Suryakund, Varanasi. 

182. Sangeet Samaj College, Tilak Road, Meerut. 

183. Sangeet Samaj (Jattiwara), Meerut. 

184. Vishwa Sewa Sudan, Meerut. 

West Bengal 

185. Academy of Dance, Drama and Music, 5, Dwarakunalh Tagore Ro&d> 
Calcutta. 

186. Banga Vani, Nabadwip. 

187. Bohurupec, II -A, Nasiruddin Road, Calcutta. 

188. (Children's Little Theatre, 2, Tilak Road, Calcutta. 

189. Dakshinee, 1, Deshapriya Park Road, Calcutta. 

190. Oitabitan, 155, Russa Road, Calcutta. 

191. Hrishikesh Sangeet Vidyalaya, Nabadwip. 

192. Indian People's Theatre Association, 46, Dharamtulla Street, Calcutta. 

193. Nritya Bharati Institution, 8 1- A, Karaya Road, Calcutta. 

194. Sangita Bhawan. Viswa-Bharati, Shantiniketan. 

195. Shafikar Mittcr Kirtan Shikshalaya, P/512, Lake Road Extension, Calcutta. 

196. Sri Ram^krishna Sur,a Bharati, Suri, Birbhum. 

197. Theatre Centre, 3 1 -A, Chakra beria Road, Calcutta. 

Mhi 

198. Adarsh Sangeet Vidyalaya, 9-A/28, Western Extension Area, Piisa Road, 
New Delhi. 

199. Bharatiya Kala Kendra, 35/25, Ferozshah Road Hutments, New Delhi. 

200. Bharatiya Sangeet Vidyalaya, 165-D, Kamla Nagar, Delhi. 

201. Bharatiya Natya Sangh, Flat No. 34, Shankar Market, Connaught Circus, 

New Delhi. 

202. Bharatiya Sangeet Sadan, 5, Bazar Lane, Babar Road, New Delhi. 

203. Children's Little Theatre, 1 , Sonehri Bagh Road, New Delhi. 
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"204. Delhi Art Theatre, Flat No. 36, Shankar Market, Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. 

205. Delhi Karnataka Sangh, 10, Akbar Road, New Delhi. 

206. Delhi Natya Sangh, 7-A, Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi. 

207. Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, 42-C, Prem House, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

208. Hindustani Theatre, 1 Dupleix Road, New Delhi. 

209. Indian Drama Association, 201, Kaka Nagar, New Delhi. 

210. Indian National Theatre, 14, Narindra Place, Parliament Street, New Delhi. 

211. Kala Vihar, 16-A/18, Ajmal Khan Road, Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 

212. Little Theatre Group, Post Box 204, New Delhi. 

213. National Ballet Centre, C/o Modern School, New Delhi. 

214. Sangeet Bharati, Near Mandi House, New Delhi. 

215. Sangeet Niketan, Billimaran, Delhi. 

216. Sri Shanraukhananda Sangeetha Sabha, Reading Road, New Delhi. 

217. Saraswati Samaj, 42»C, Prem House, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

218. Theatre Arts Society, 83, Man Nagar, New Delhi. 

219. Three Arts Club, LD, School Lane, New Delhi. 

220. Triveni Kala Sangam, M Block, Connaught Place. New I^clhi. 

INSTITUTIONS RECOGNISED BY THE LALIT KALA AKADEMP 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

DamerlaRao Memorial Art Gallery and School, Rajahmundry. 

Hyderabad Art Society, C/o Government School of Arts, Hyderguda, Hyderabad. 

ASSAM 

Assam Lalit Kala Akademi, Pan Bazar, Gauhati. 

BIHAR 

Kala Kendra, Bhagalpur. 

Shilpa Kala Parishad, C/o Government School of Art, Patna. 

BOMBAY 

Art Society of India, Sandhurst House, Sandhurst Road, Bombay, 

Bharatiya Kala Prasarini Sabha, 947-A, Sadashiv Peth, Laxmi Road, Poona. 
Bombay Art Society, Jehangir Art Gallery, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Indian Institute of Architects, Prospect Chambers Annexe, Fort, Bombay, 

Indian Sculptors’ Association, 164-B, Casa Urbina, Vincent Road, Bombay. 
Kala Niketan, 1 17-E, Mahadwar, Kolhapur. 

Model Art Institute, Noor Building, Opposite Western Railway Station, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

Saurashtra Kala Mandal, Rajkot. 

Nootan Kala Mandir, Blavatsky Lodge Building, French Bridge, Bombay, 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 

Jammu & Kashmir Akademi of Art and Culture, Srinagar. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Madhya Pradesh Kala Parishad, Gwalior. 

MADRAS 

Arts School, North Aranimoola Street, Madurai. 

Progressive Painters Association, 2, Casa Major Road, Madras. 

South Indian Society of Painters, Museum House, Madras. 

MYSORE ^ 

Vijaya Arts Institute, Gadag. 

PUNJAB 

Indian Academy of Fine Arts, M.M. Malviya Road. Amritsar. 

RAJASTHAN 

Rajasthan Lalit Kala Akademi, Johari Bazar, Jaipur. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Kala Kendra, I , Patel Road, Dehra Dun. 

U.P. Artists* Association, 37, Hazratgupj, Lucknow. 


♦Appendix to Chapter IX, 
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WEST BENGAL 

Academy of Fine Arts, Indian Museum House, 27, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 
Calcutta Art Society, 7, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 

Indian College of Art and Draftsmanship, 1 39, Dharamtulla Street, Calcutta. 
DELHI 

All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, Old Mill Road, New Delhi. 

Delhi Silpi Chakra, 19, Shankar Market, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

Sarada Ukil School of Art, 66/1, Janpath, New Delhi. 


Language 

Bengali 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Marathi 

Punjabi 

Urdu 

Sindhi 


SAHITYA AKADEMI AWARDS* 
1959 


Book 


Author 


Kalkatar Kachhei {twvcPi 
Samskriti he Char Adhyay (a .survey of 
Indian culture) 

Yakshagana Bayalata (a treatise on 
the dance-drama oj Karnataka) 
Bharatiya Sahity a Shastra {a treatise on 
Indian poetics) 

Wadda Vela (poems) 

Urdu Drama aur Stage (early history of 
Urdu dranui and . stage) 

Kanwar (biography) 


Gajendra Kumar Mitra 
Ranidhari Sinha ‘Dinkar’ 

K.S. Karanth 

G.T. Deshpande 

Mohan Singh 

Syed Masud Hasan Rizavi 

I’irth Basant 


SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI AWARDS* 

1959-60 

Hindustani Music 

Vocal Altaf Hussain Khan 

Instrumental Wahid Khan (Sitar) 

Karnatak Music 

Vocal Madurai Mani lycr 

Instnuucntal Sherniadevi L. Subramanya Shastri (Veena) 

Dance 

Eminent Creative Artist Uduy Shankar 

Drama " 

Act mu Ashraf Khan (Gujarati) 

Gopal Govind alias Nanasaheb 
Phatak (Marathi) 

C. I. Parameswaran Pillai 
(Malayalam) 

Film 

Acting Chhabi Biswas 


LALIT KALA AKADEMI AWARDS* 
1960* 


Paintim^ 


Somnath Hore 
Himatlal D. Shah 


Sculptures 

Narendra M. Patel 
M. Dharmani 
Rajnikant R. Panchal 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


MEDICAL COLLEGES! 

Andhra Medical College, Visakhapatnam; Gandhi 
Medical College, Hyderabad; Medical College, 
Guntur; Medical College, Kurnool; Osmania Medical 
College, Hyderabad ; Rangaraya Memorial Medical 
College, Kakinada; Medical College, Warangal. 


*Appcndix to Chapter IX, 
t Appendix to Chapter XL 
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ASSAM Medical College, Dibrugarh. 

BIHAR Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna; Darbhanga 

Medical College, Laheriasarai ; Medical College^ 
Ranchi. 


BOMBAY Grant Medical College, Bombay; Seth G.S. Medical 

College, Bombay; T.N. Medical College, Bombay; 
B. J. Medical College, Ahmcdabad ; B. J. Medical 
College, Poona ; Medical College, Baroda ; Govern- 
ment Medical College, Aurangabad; M. P. Shah 
Medical College, Jamnagar; Medical College, Nagpur. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR Medical College. Srinagar. 


KERALA 

MADHYA PRADESH 

MADRAS 

MYSORE 

ORISSA 
PUNJAB 
RAJASTHAN 
UTTAR PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 

DELHI 

PONDICHERRY 


Medical College, Trivandrum; Medical College, 
Kozhikode. 

Medical College, Jabalpur; Mahatma Gandhi Memorial 
Medical College, Indore; Gajra Raja Medical College, 
Gwalior; Gandhi Medical College, Bhopal. 

Medical College, Madras; Stanley Medical College, 
Madras; Christian Medical College, Vellore; 
Medical College, Madurai; Medical College, Tanjore. 
Kasturba Medical College, Manipal (Mangalore); 
Medical College, Mysore; Medical College, Bangalore; 
Karnatak Medical College, Hubli. 

Sriram Chandra Bhanj Medical College, Cuttack; 
Medical College, Burla. 

Medical College, Amritsar ; Christian Medical College, 
Ludhiana; Government Medical College, Patiala. 
Sawai Man Singh MeJical College, Jaipur; Medical 
College, Bikaner. 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow; Saro^iini 
Naidu Medical College, Agra; G. S. V. M. Medical 
College, Kanpur. 

Medical College, Calcutta; R. G. Kar Medical College, 
Calcutta; Nilratan Sircar Medical College, Calcutta; 
National Medical Institute, Calcutta; Bankura 
Sammilani Medical College, Bankura. 

Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women, New 
Delhi; All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi; Maulana Azad Medical College, New Delhi. 
Medical College, Pondicherry. 


DENTAL COLLEGES* 


ANDHRA PRADSEH 

Dental Wing, Osmania Medical College, Hyderabad. 


BOMBAY 

Nair Hospital Dental College, Bombay; C.E.M. Dental College, Bombay. 


KERALA 

Dental Wing, Medical College, Trivandrum. 
MADRAS 

Dental Wing, Madras Medical College, Madras. 


PUNJAB 

Dental College, Amritsar; Dental Wing, Government Medical College, Patiala. 
UTTAR PRADSEH 

Dental Wing, King George’s Medical College, Lucknow. 


WEST BENGAL 

Calcutta Dental College, Calcutta. 
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AYURVEDIC COLLEGES* 

Andhra Pradesh : Government Ayurvedic College, Hyderabad; Venkateswara Ayurvedic 
Kalasala, Vijayawada; Ram Mohan Ayurvedic College, Guntur; Anantha 
Lakshnii Ayurvedic College, Warangal; Smt. Radhabai Palnitkar Medical 
School, Hyderabad. 

Assam : Government Ayurvedic College, Gauhati. 

Bihar : Government Ayurvedic College, Patna; Shivaganga Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, 
Madhubani, Darbhanga; Ayodhya Shivakumari Ayurvedic College, Begusarai ; 
S.Y.N. Ayurvedic College, Bhagalpur; Ayurvedic College, Motihari. 

Bombay : R.A. Podar Medical College, Worli; Government Ayurvedic College, Nanded; 
Ayurvedic Mahavidyalaya, Poona; Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Ahmednagar; 
C.H. Nazar Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Surat; Shuddha Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, 
Baroda; Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Nagpur; Punarvasu Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, 
Bombay; Shuddha Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Nasik; Vidarbha Ayurved 
Mahavidyalaya, Amravati; J.S.M.J. Ayurvedic Medical College, Nadiad; 
Radhakrishna Toshnival Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Akola; Marathwada Shuddha 
Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Jalna; Aryangala Vaidyak Mahavidyalaya, Satara; 
Ashtang Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Poona; Shuddha Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, 
Sion; Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Jamnagar; Seth J.P. Ayurved Vidaylaya, 
Bhavnagar. 

Kerala : Ayurvedic College, Trivandrum; Keraleeya Ayurveda Vidyalaya, Shoranur; 
Madhava Memorial Ayurvedic College, Cannanore; Arya V^aidya Pathasala, 
Koltakal. 

Madhya Pradesh : N.P. Avasii Government Ayurvedic College, Raipur; Government 
Ayurvedic College, Gwalior; Raj Kumar Singh Ayurvedic College, Indore; 
A'ihtang Ayurvedic College, Indore. 

Madras : Government College of Integrated Medicine, Madras; Venkataramana 
Ayurvedic College, Mylapore. 

Mysore : Government College of Indian Medicine, Mysore; Shuddha Ayurvedic Vidya- 
laya, Bijapur; Shuddha Ayurved Vidyalaya, Hubli; Kankanwadi Ayurvedic 
Mahavidyala, Belgaum; Saranalh Ayurved Vidya Pecth, Bellary; Ayurvedic College, 
Padigar, Udipi; A>urvedic College, Kustagi; Shuddha Ayurvedic College, 
Bangalore. 

/ 

Orissa : Gopabandhu Ayurvedic Vidyapeclh, Puri. 

Punjab : Government Ayurvedic College, Patiala; Dayanand Ayurvedic College, 
Jullundiir; Maslanath Ayurvedic College, Rohtak. 

Rajasthan : Government Ayurvedic College, Jaipur; Go>Jtmmcnt Ayurvedic College, 
Udaipur; Shri Sanatan Dharm Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Bikaner; Shri Parasu 
Rampuriya Ayurvedic College, Sikar; Ayurved Viswa Bharati Gram Jyoti Kendra, 
Sardarshar; Birla Sanskrit Ayurved College, Pillani; Ayurvedic College, Ratangarh. 

Uttar Pradesh : Government Ayurvedic College, Lucknow; Banaras University 
Ayurvedic College, Varanasi; Arjun Darshanand Ayurvedic College, Varanasi; 
Arjun Ayurvedic College, Varanasi; Bakiev Ay urvedic College, Varan r.i; Lalit 
Hari A>urvcdic College, Pilibhit; Rishikul Ayurvedic College, Hardwar; Gurukul 
Ayurvedic College, Hardwar; Bundelkhand Ayurvedic College, Jhansi; Ayur- 
vedic College, Meerut; Ayurvedic College, Dehra Dun; Ayurvedic College, Attara 
Banda. 

West Bengal : Jamanibhushan Ashtang Ayurved \ idyalaya, Calcutta; Shy am Das 
¥aidya Shastra Pitha Parishad, Calcutta; Vishwa Nath Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, 
Calcutta; Aryu Vaidya Pratisthan, Calcutta; Vaidyak Paihshala, Midnaporc. 

Delhi : Aviirvcdic and Unani I'ibbia C'ollcge, Delhi. 


TIBBtYA COLLEGES 

\ndhra Prade.sli ; Nizamia Tibbi College, Hvdciabiul. 

Bihar : Government Tibbi College, Patna. 

Delhi : Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, Delhi; Jamia Tibbia, Delhi. 

Uttar Pradesh ; Takmil-Ut-Tib College, Lucknow; Unani Medical College, Allahabad; 
Tibbia College, Saharanpur; Tibbia College, Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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FILM AWARDS* 

(For ' Films Produced in 1959) 


Award 

President’s Gold Medal and 
a cash prize of Rs. 25»000 
for the best feature film. 

Certificate of Merit and a 
CBvSh prize of Rs. 1 2,500 for 
the second best feature 
film. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
third best feature film. 

President’s Silver Medal for 
the best feature film in 
Hindi. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
best feature film in Ben- 
gali. 

President’s Silver Medal for 
the best feature film in 
Assamese. 

President’s Silver Medal for 
the best feature film in 
Tamil. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
best feature film in Tamil. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
second best feature film in 
Tamil. 

President’s Silver Medal for 
the best feature film in 
Tclugu. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
best feature film in Tclugu. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
second best feature film in 
felugu. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
best feature film in Kanna- 
da. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
best feature film in Mala- ^ 
yalam. 

Certificate of Merit and a cash 
prize of Rs. 2,500 for the 
best documentary film. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
second best documentary 
film. 

Certificate of Merit for the 
best children’.s film. 


Film 

Language 

“Apur Sansar’ 

Bengali 

“Hcera Moli" 

Hindi 

“Sujata” 

Hindi 

“Anari” 

Hindi 

’"Bicharak*’ ] 

Bengali 

“Puberun" 

Assamese 

“Bagapirivinai” 

Tamil 

“Vccrapandiya 

Tamil , 

Kattabomman’ 


“Kalyana Pari- 
su”. 

Tamil 

“Namminabantii' 

’ Tclugu 

“Maa Inti Maha- 
lakshmi” 

Tclugu 

'*Jaya Bhcri" 

Tclugu 

“Jagat Jyothi 
Basaweswara” 

Kannada 

“Chathiirangam" 

' Malayalam 

“Kathakah” 

Fnglish 

“Mayurakshi” 

English 

“Banyan Deer” 

English 


Producer 

Satyajit Ray Production 
Private Ltd., Calcutta. 

Pravin Desai Bombay. 


Bimal Roy Productions^ 
Bombay. 

L.B. Films, Bombay. 


Smt. Arundhati Mukerjee, 
Calcutta. 

K.C. Roy and Paji Doss, 
Nowgong. 

G.N. Vclumani, Madras. 


Padmini Pictures, Madras 
Venus Pictures, Madias. 


Sambhu Films, Madras 


P. Ciangadhara Rao, Hy- 
derabad-Dn. 

V. Narayana Rao, Mad- 
ras. 

Vishwakala Chitra, Mad- 
ras. 

G.T. Joshua, Madras. 


Films Division, liombay. 


Films Division, Bombay, 


Films Division, Bombay. 


RATES OF ESTATE DUTYt 
PART 1 


In the case of property which consists of an interest in the joint family propchy of a 
Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara, Marumakkattayam or Aliyasanatana Law: 

Rate of Duty 


(1) On the first Rs. 50,000 of the principal value of the estate 

(2) On the next Rs. 50,000 „ 

(3) On the next Rs. 50,000 „ 

(4) On the next Rs. 50,000 „ 

(5) On the next Rs. 1 ,(K),000 „ 

(6) On the next Rs. 2,(X),000 „ 

(7) On the next Rs. 5,00,000 „ 

(8) On the next Rs. 10,00,000 

(9) On the next Rs. 10,(X),000 

(10) On the next Rs. 20,00,000 „ 

(11) On the balance of the principal value of the estate 


5 

7i 

10 . 

I2i 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 


Nil 

per cent 

t* »» 

»» *» 
»» 

>» i> 

»» »* 


I. i* 

»» »» 


•Appendix to Chapter XV. 
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PART II 


In the case of property of any other kind: 




Rate of duty 

(1) On the first Rs. 

1,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 


Nil 

(2) On the next Rs. 

50,000 

7^ 

per cent 

(3) On the next Rs. 

50,000 

10 

»» >» 

(4) On the next Rs. 

1,00,000 

12i 


(5) On the next Rs. 

2,00,000 

15 


(6) On the next Rs. 

5,00,000 

20 


(7) On the next Rs'. 

10,00,000 

25 

” ’’ 

(8) On the next Rs. 

10,00,000 

30 


(9) On the next Rs. 

20,00,000 

35 


(10) On the balance of the principal value of the estate 

40 

,, ,, 


RATES OF WF:ALT1I TAX* 
PARI I 

(a) In the ease of cvciy individual: 

(/) On the first rupees two iakhs of net v\calth 
(//) On the next rupees ten lakhs of net wealth 
(Hi) On the next rupees ten lakhs of net wealth 
(/»>) On the balance of net wealth 
(h) In the case of every Hindu undivided family : 

(/) On the lirst rupees four lakhs of net wealth 
(/■/) On the next rupees nine lakhs of net wealth 
(in) On the next rupees ten lakhs of net wealth 
(/>’) On the balance of net wealth 



PART II 

In the ease of every company** 

(i) Oh the first rupees five lakhs of net wealth . . . . Nil 

(i/) On the balance of net wealth .. .. .. .. 

Provided that in the case of a company which has incurred a net loss in any year 
computed in the manner hereinafter provided and which has not declared any dividend on 
its equity capital in respect of that year, the rate of tax for ths rcle\ant year shall be nil. 

The loss referred to in the above proviso shall be computed in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 8.9, 10 and 12 of the Income-tax Act but without deducting the aUow - 
ance referred to in paragraph {b) of the proviso to clause (vi) of sub-section C2) of section 
10, sub-clause (via) and sub-clausc (vih) of section (2) of section 10 of that Act or the allow - 
ance in respect of any losses brought forward from earlier years. 

Rule 1 — Where tlic net wealth of an asscsscc includes the value of any asset on which 
wealth-tax is not payable under sub-section (2) of section 5, the amount of tax payable by 
the assessce shall be an amount bearing to the total amount of wealth-tax, which would 
have been payable on the net wealth had no property been exempt, the same proportion as 
the unexempted portion of net wealth bears to the net wealth. 

Rule 2— Where the net w'calth of an assessee not being a company, in respect of any 
assessment year, includes the value of any shares in a company as defined in section 3 of the 
Companies Act, 1956, the wealth-tax payable by the assessce on his net wealth for that 
assessment year, computed in accordance with the rates specified above, shall be reduced 
by the amount, if any, by which the sum of the following, namely: — 

(a) that portion of the wealth-tax payable by the assessee computed as ^ bresaid as 
bears to the whole amount of the tax, the same proportion as the value of thes .arcs afore- 
said included in his net wealth bears to his net wealth. 

(b) that portion of the wealth-tax , if any, paid by the company in respect of the same 
assessment year, as bears to the whole amount of the said tax the same proportion as the 
paid-up value of the shares included in the assessment of the assessee aforesaid bears to the 
aggregate paid-up value of the share capital of the company as on the relevant valuation 
date exceeds the amount calculated at the rate of 1 *5 per cent on the value of the shares 
included in his net wealth. 

Rule 3 — Where an assessee is an individual who is not a citizen of India and who is 
not resident in India, the wealth-tax payable by him in respect of any assessment year 
computed in accordance with the rates specified in this schedule shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to 50 per cent thereof. 

*Appendix to Chapter XIX. 
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Rule 4-"-Where the net wealth of an assessee, being .an individual who is a citizen of 
India, or a Hindu undivided family^ includes any assets located outside Iqdia, the wealth- 
tax payable by the assessee in respect of any assessment year shall be reduced by an amount 
which bears to the amount of tax that would have been payable by the assessee if the rates, 
of tax had been reduced to one-half of the rates specified in this Schedule the same proper.- 
tion as the value of the assets located outside India as reduced by the debts •located 
outside India bears to the net wealth of the assessee. 

Rule 5 — Where the profits of a company in respect of any year, before deducting any 
of the allowances referred to in the second paragraph of the proviso to Part 1 1, are less than 
the amount of wealth-tax payable by it in respect of the relevant assessment >ear, the wealth- 
tax payable by the company for such assessment year shall be limited to the amount of such 
profits : 

Provided that the company has not declared any dividend on. its equity capital in 
respect of that year. 


RATES OF EXPENDITURE TAX* 

In the case of every individual and Hindu undivided family, on that portion of the 


taxable expenditure : 

(/) which does not exceed Rs. 10,000 10 

(ii) which exceeds Rs. 10,000 but does not exceed Rs. 20,000 . . 20% 

(iii) which exceeds Rs. 20,000 but does not exceed Rs. 30,000 . . 40% 

i/v) which exceeds Rs. 30,000 but does not exceed Rs. 40,000 60% 

(v) which exceeds Rs. 40,000 but does not exceed Rs. 50,000 80!„ 

(vi) which exceeds Rs. 50,000 .. .. 100% 


RATES OF GUT TAX* 


(1) On the first Rs. 50,000 

(2) On the next Rs. 50,000 

(3) On the next Rs. 50,000 

(4) On the next Rs. 50,000 

(5) On the aext Rs. 1 ‘,00,000 

(6) On the next Rs. 2,00,000 

(7) On the next Rs. 5,00,000 

(8) On the next Rs. 10.00,000 

(9) On the next Rs. 10,00,000 

(10) On the next Rs. 20, (X), 000 

(11) On the balance of the value 


of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of the value of all taxable gifts 
of all taxable gifts 


4% 

6 % 

8 % 

10 % 

12 % 

15% 

20 % 

25% 

30% 

35% 

40% 


AERODROMES** 

J. International Aerodromes: Bombay (Santa Cruz); Calcutta (Dum Dum); Delhi 
(Palam). 

\\, Major Aerodromes: Agartala; Ahmcdabad; Begumpet; Delhi (Safdarjung); 
Gauhali; Madras (St. Thomas Mount); Nagpur; Tiruchirappalli. 

in. nter mediate Aerodromes : AWzhabsid; Amritsar; Aurangabad; Baghdogra; 
Balurghat; Banaras; Baroda; Belgaum; Bhavnagar; Bhopal; Bhubaneswar (Cuttack); 
Bhuj; Bombay (Juhu); Chandigarh; Coimbatore; Cooch-Behar; Gaya; Gorakhpur 
(Kusmi); Indore; Jaipur; Junagadh (Keshod); Kailashahar; Kamalpur; Khowai; Kum- 
bhirgram; Lucknow (Amausi); Mangalore (Bajpc); Mohanbari; North Lakhimpur 
(Lilabari); Pasighat; Patna; Porbandar; Rajkot; Rupsi; Tczpur; Trivandrum; Vijayawada; 
Visakhapatnam. 

TV. Minor Aerodromes : Akola; Asansol; Bareilly; Bilaspur; Chakulia; Cuddappah; 
Donakonda ; Jhansi ; Jharsuguda ; Jabalpur; Kandla ; Kanpur (Civil) ; Khandwa ; Kolhapur ; 
Kotah; Lalitpur; Madura; Malda; Manipur Road; Muzaffarpur (Rewaghat); Mysore; 
Palanpur (Deesa); Panagarh; Panna; Raipur; Rajahmundry; Ramnad; iRanchi; 
Satna; Saharanpur; Shelia; Sholapur; Tanjore; Vellore; Warangal; Udaipur (Dabok)^ 


♦Appendix to Chapter XIX. 
♦♦Appendix to Chapter XXVI. 
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CURRENT INLAND POSTAL RATES'* 


Letters 


Not exceeding one and a h*alf tolas .. .. ... 15 Nayc Paise 

For every additional one and a half tolas or fraction thereof 10 „ 


Post Cards 

(/) Local (fl) Single 

ib) Reply paid . . 

(«) General (a) Single 

(b) Reply paid . . 

Letter Cards 

Booky Pattern and Sample Packets 
• (/) General rates : 

Up to five tolas 

For every additional unit of 2\ tolas or fraction thereof 
(ii) Book Packet containing ‘‘Printed Books” only : 

Up to live tolas 

For every additional 2^ tolas or fraction thereof 
iiii) Book Packet containing periodicals which are regis- 
tered with the Registrar of Newspapers in India : 

Up to 10 tolas 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof . . 
Registered Newspapers 

Up to 10 tolas 

For weight exceeding 10 tolas but not exceeding 20 tolas 
For every additional 20 tolas or fraction thereof . . 

Parcels 

Up to 40 tolas 

For every additional 40 tolas or fraction thereof 
^aximum weight 

Parcels exceeding 40 tolas in weight must be registered. 

Registration fee 

Insurance 


3 

6 

5 

10 


99 


10 


*> 


8 

3 


if 


5 

3 


tf 


8 

3 


»»■ 

»> 


2 

3 

3 


>* 

i> 

»* 


50 

50 


f* 

if 


1,000 tolas or 12i 
seers. 


50 Naye Paise 
per article 


For articles with insured value not exceeding Rs. 100 

For every additional insured value of Rs.lOO 

Maximum value for which insurance is permissible Rs. 5,000. 


37 

20 


Naye Paise 

ft 


Air Mail 

No extra charge for letters, post cards and letter cards. 

For packets a surcharge of 4 naye paise per tola is payable 
in addition to ordinary postage. 

For air parcels there is an inclusive charge of 63 nayc paise 
for every twenty tolas or fraction thereof. 

FOREIGN POST'* 


Letters 

Not exceeding 1 oz. 

Every additional 1 oz. or fraction thereof 
Post Cards 

Single 

Reply Card i . 

Printed Papers 

N^t exceeding 2 oz. 

For every additional 2 oz. or fraction thereof 

Registered Newspapers 

For every i oz. or fraction thereof 
♦Appendix to Chapter XXVIL 
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33 Naye Paise 
20 


20 

40 


8 

7 


4 
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Business Papers 

Not exceeding 2 oz. 

Every additional 2 oz. or fraction thereof 
Minimum charge per packet 

Sample Packets 

Not exceeding 2 oz 

Every additional fraction thereof or 2 ozl 
Minimum charges per packet 

MISCELLANEOUS* 


8 

7 

33 


Naye Paisc 


91 


8 

7 

16 


9* 

99 


Money Orders 

For every sum of Rs.lO or fraction thereof . . . . 15 

Telegraphic Money Orders 

The fee for a telegraphic money order includes the com- 


mission charged for that amount for an ordinary 
money order, in addition to the cost of the telegram 
together with a surcharge of 15 naye paise for each 
telegraphic money order. 

Postal Orders 

For each postal order up to Rs. 5 5 

For each postal order up to Rs. 10 10 

Express Delivery 

Fee per postal article . . 13 

Business Reply Post Card and Envelope 

Yearly permit fee Rs, 10 

Post Boxes or Bags (at places where post box system is in force). 

Yearly Rs. 15 

Quarterly Rs. 5 

Combined Post Box and Bag with same number: — 

Yearly Rs. 20 

Quarterly Rs. 6 




Naye Paise 

99 


Inland Telegrams 


Telegrams sent to or received from Burma, Ceylon or Pakistan. The tariff for inland 
tdegrams is as follows: — 

Express Ordinary 

Delivery in India : 

Minimum charge (8 words) 
For each additional word 
over eight words. 

Rs. 

Re. 

1*60 

016 

0-80 

0-08 

Delivery in Burma and Pakistan: 

Minimum charge (8 words) 

For each additional word 
over eight words. 

Rs. 

Re. 

2*75 

0-25 

1-37 

013 

Delivery in Ceylon: 

Minimum charge (12 words) 
For each additional word 
over 12 words. 

Rs, 

Re. 

2-50 

(>•19 

1-25 

0*13 

Press Telegrams for delivery in 

Minimum charge (50 words) ‘ 

Rs. 

1-50 

0*75 

India: 

Greetings Telegrams : 

For each additional 5 words 

Re. 

013 

0*07 


Greetings telegrams at specially reduced rates may be sent on festive occasions from 
or to any telegraph office in India. 

(a) Name and address of the addressee (4 words) 

{b) Greetings indicated by a number (1 word) 

(c) Name of sender (1 word) 

Express Ordinary 

For these six words Rs. 1*00 Rs. *50 

For each additional word in (<i) or (b) Re. 0*14 Re. 0*07 
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AIR FEE : FOREIGN* 


Country 



Letters 
per 
i oz. 

Post 

Cards 

Printed 
papers, 
business 
papers, 
etc., per 
i oz. 

Aero- 

grammes 

Remarks 

Aden 



Rs. — nP. 
0—30 

Rs. — nP. 
0—35 

Rs. — nP. 
0—15 

Rs. — nP. 
0—50 


Afghanistan .. 

, . 

, , 

0—10 

0—25 

0—8 

0—30 


Albaaia 

. . 

, . 

0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Algeria 

. . 


0—90 

0—50 

0-30 

0—60 


Australia 


, , 

0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


Austria 

. . 

. . 

0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Belgium 

, . 


0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Bulgaria 



0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


Burma 


. . 

0—10 

0—25 

0 — 8 

0—30 


Cambodia 



0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Canada 



1—30 

0—65 

0—40 

0—75 


Ceylon 



* 

0—10 

♦ 

0—20 

♦10 r nP. 

China 



0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

per [ tola 

Cyprus 



0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 

in add- 

Czechoslovakia 



0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

tion to 

Denmark 



0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

ordinary 

Egypt 

. . 


0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

postage 

Ethiopia 

. , 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 

Fiji 



0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


Finland 

, , 


0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0-^50 


France 


, , 

0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


Gern-yny 



0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


Ghana 



0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


Gibraltar 

, . 

, . 

0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Great Britain 


, , 

0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Holland 



0-70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Hong Kong . . 



0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Hungary 

, , 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

• 0—50 


Iceland 



0—70 

0—40 

.0— 25 

0—50 


Indonesia 


, . 

1 0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Iran 


, , 

1 0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Iraq 

, , 

, , 

i 0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

1 0—50 


Ireland 



0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


Israel 



0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Italy 


. , 

0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Japan 


, . 

0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Jordan 



0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Kenya 

, , 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0-50 


Korea 

, , 


0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 


Laos 


, , 

0—30 

0--35 

0—15 

0—50 


Liberia 



^ 0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


Libya , * 

, , 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


Luxemburg 

, , 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


Malaya 



0—30 

0—35 

' 0—15 

0—50 


Malta 



0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 


Mauritius 



0—90 

(L-50 

0—30 

0—60 


Mexico 



1—30 

0—65 

0—40 

0—75 


Morocco .. 

» , , 


0-90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


New Zealand 



0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


Nigeria 


, , 

0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 


Norway 

, , 


0—70 

0—40 

0-25 

0-50 


Pakist«n 

, , 

, , 


0—10 


0—20 

♦10 nP. 

Philippines . . 



0-30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

per tola 

Portuguese India 




0—10 

* 

0—20 

in addi- 

Portugal 

, , 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 

tion to 

Rumania 



0—70 

0—40 

0-25 

0—50 

usual 

Saudi Arabia 


, , 

0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

postage* 

1 

Singapore . . 


• * 

0—30 

0-35 

1 0-15 

0-50 
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Somaliland . . 

• • • • 


0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

South Africa 


0—90 

0—50 

0—30 

0—60 

South American countries . . 

1—30 

0—65 

. 0-40 

0—75 

Spain 


0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

Sudan 


0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

Sweden 


0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

Switzerland . . 


0—70 

0-~40 

0—25 

0—50 

Syria 


0—30 

0—35 

0 — 15 

0—50 

Thailand 


0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

Tunisia 


0—90 

0 — 50 

0—30 

0—60 

Turkey 


0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

Ukraine 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 

U.S.A. 


1—30 

0—65 

0—40 

0—75 

U.S.S.R. 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 

Vatican 


0—70 

0—40 

0—25 

0—50 

West Indies . . 


1—30 

0—65 

0—40 

0—75 

Yemen 


0—30 

0—35 

0—15 

0—50 

Yugoslavia . , 


a--70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 

Zanzibar 


0—70 

0-40 

0—25 

0—50 


AIR PARCELS* 


Country 






For the first 
pound or 
part thereof 

For every 
subsequent 
oz. or frac- 
tion thereof 

Aden 






Rs. nP. 

. . 5—25 

Rs. nP. 
1—00 

Afgl^anistan . . 






. . 5—50 

0—75 

Australia 






.. 12—00 

2—50 

Bahrein 






. . 5—50 

1—00 

Belgium 






. . 9—00 

2—00 

Burma 






. . 5—25 

0-^ -75 

Canada 






.. 13—75 

3-^ -25 

Ceylon 






.. 4—50 

0—75 

China 






.. 16—00 

3—25 

Czechoslovakia 






. . 9—50 

2-00 

Denmark 






.. 9—00 

2—00 

Hast Africa 






. . 7—75 

1—50 

Egypt 






.. 7-25 

1—50 

Ethiopia 






. . 6—50' 

1—25 

Fiji 






.. 13—00 

2—75 

France . . 






.. ii— 00 

2-00 

Ghana 






. . 14 — 25 

3—00 

Germany (Fed. Rep.) 






. . 9—50 

2-00 

Germany (Dcm. Rep.) 






.. 9—00 

2—00 

Great Britain 






.. 10—25 

2-00 

Holland 






.. 8—75 

2— OOfe 

Hongkong 






. . 5—30 1 

J— 00 

Indonesia 






.. 8—00 

1—50 

Ireland ... 






. . 9—25 

2-00 

Italy 






.. 10-00 

2—25 

Iran 






. . 5—25 

1—00 

Iraq 






. . 7—25 

J— 25 

Japan 






. . 7—75 

1-50 

Malaya 






. . 5—50 

1—00 

Mauritius 






. . 9—25 

2—00 

New Zealand . . 






.. 11—75 

2—75 

Pakistan 






..Re. 1/. 

for every 20 

Rhodesia Sc Nyasaland 






. . 8—25 

tolas or part 
thereof 
1—75 

Sudan 






.. 10—00 

2—00 

Sweden 






. . 9—50 

2-00 

Switzerland 






. . 8—75 

2—00 

Thailand 






6—00 

0—75 

U.S.A. 






.. 14—50 

3—25 

U.S.S.R. in Asia 






. . 9—50 

1-75 

U.S.S.R. in Europe .. 


, * 




. . 10—25 

2-4)0 

Zanzibar 






7—50 

l-»50 
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THE BOMBAY REORGANISATION BILL, 1960* 

The BiD, which was introduced in the Lok Sabha on March 28, 1960, and referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament on March 31, 1960, provides for the 
formation of a new State of Gujarat with effect from May 1, 1960. It will be formed by 
'transferring to it from the existing State of Bombay the 17 districts of Ahmcdabad, Amrcli, 
Banaskantha, Baroda, Bhavnagar, Broach, Dangs, Jamnagar, Junagadh, Kaira, Kutch, 
Mehsana, Panch-mahals, Rajkot, Sabarkantha, Surat and Surendranagar; 50 villages 
of Umbergaon taluka of Thana district; and 156 villages of Nawapur, Nandunbar, Akkal- 
kuwa and Taloda talukas of West Khandesh district, llie ratio of population between 
the two States would be 66.31 to 33.69. 

As against 27 members representing the existing State of Bombay in the Council of 
States, the residuary State of Bombay will have 18 seats and Gujarat II, leading to an 
addition of two seats in their combined allocation. Of the 66 seats allotted to the exist- 
ing State of Bombay in the House of the People, the residuary Stale of Bombay will have 
44 s*eats while Gujarat will have 22. Of the existing 396** members of the present Bom- 
bay Legislative Assembly, 264 have been allotted to residuary Bombay and the remain- 
ing 132 to Gujarat. The strength of the existing Legislative Council of Bombay has 
been reduced from 108 to 78. The new State of Gujarat will have no Legislative 
Council. Consequential amendments necessitated by these changes have been made 
in the Representation of the People Act, 1950. 

A High Court of Gujarat will be set up as soon as the new State is formed, and 
judges will be provided for that purpose by the existing High Court of Bombay. While 
Bombay will retain the Public Service Conunission, Gujarat will have a new Commis- 
sion of its own. The Bill also provides for the bifurcation of the all-India and other 
services between the two States. 

The Bill makes specific provisions regarding financial arrangements between the 
two States. The total of the cash balances in all treasuries of the State of Bombay 
and its credit balances with banks immediately before the appointed day (May 1, 1960) 
shall be divided between the two States according to the ratio of their populations. 
It is proposed to allocate a sum of Rs. 10 crores from the cash balance investment 
account of the existing State for financing the construction or development of the 
capital of the Gujarat State. For the first ten years from its forma lio,n, Gujarat will 
be treated as a deficit State, the deficit to be made up by the residuary Slate of Bombay. 
The*total net amount thus payable to Gujarat would come to Rs. 40.55 crores. The 
amount of Rs. 12.16 crores for the first two years will be paid out of the divisible heads 
of revenue accniing to the State of Bombay upder the devolution of revenues by the 
Central Government. The remaining amount would be divided into two parts, one 
being paid in the form of securities and the other by way of reduction of liabilities of 
Gujarat. 

While forwarding its views on the President’s reference of 4he Bill to the Bombay 
State Legislature (under Article 3 of the Constitution) that Legislature suggested that the 
name of the residuary Stale of Bombay be changed to Maharashtra and that a perma- 
nent Bench of the High Court of Bombay be located at Nagpur. These amendments 
have been accepted by the Joint Committee, which has also raised the number of mem- 
bers in the Council of States from the new State of Bombay to 19. 


*Append]x to Chapter XXIX. 

« **This exdudea one member nominated to represent the Anglo-Indian Community, 
mho will continue to be a member of the Bombay Assembly. 
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for the amateur flier 






PUSHPAK 


HAL now offers ihe PUSHPAK» 
cheap to buy, easy to fly and 
economical to operate. Rugged in 
design and simple to maintain, it is 
just the Aircraft to fulfil the imme 
diate needs of flying clubs in India 



The HT-2. an all-metal aircraft of 
robust construction, stressed to 
10 G, makes it an ideal aerobatic 
trainer. A prqven aircraft, both 
in performance and standard of 
workmanship, the HT-2 is cur- 
rently used by the Indian Air 
Force and the Indian Navy as a 
basic trainer. 

The Civil Aviation Training 
Centre, the only government 
operated flying training school in 
the country, uses the HT-2 for 
training pilots upto commercial 
standards. It is also used by some 
Hying clubs in India. 


for service 
commercial' 


aiMi 


HT-2 
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Cool, hygienic drinking water always 


^with the 

Tuthdr 

WATER COOLER! 

Economical in operation — 
a great aid to better 
^aff relations 


Staff relations improve, efficiency and production 
increase — with a Tushar* Water Cooler! So much 
time is saved when your staff can get refreshment 
on the premises — and visiting clients appreciate 
a cool glass of drinking water, too! 


With the TUSH AH you get: 

* Instantly-coded water at the touch of a button 

* Thennostat fbr automatically maintaining the 
water temperature at the desired level 

* Base of installation 

* Bconomical running 



a 


Choice of three handsome models to suit your 
particular requirements The Instantaneous R 10 
gives you ISO cupfuls of coo) water every hour, 
while the Instantaneous R 40 and the 
St6rage*cum*Initantaneout SC40/4Q cac}i have 
s capacity of 720 cupfuls per hour 


I 


Tashar 


WATER COOIER 


A modern ‘must' for fbetories, offices, 
schools, colleges, hotels and hospitols 





Mod# b/ 

VDLTAS VOLTAS LIMITED Head Offlet: BoRord Eiiots, Bombay 1 

dolcutte • Moaroft . N«w DstSt . Ssssslsrt « Cschta « ASatapbed 
Stcvfiawsboa , Ivdtssw • Ksspvr 




showmanship 

in words 
and 

pictures 


CoiOURFUL pictures on a care wall, graceful ^ 
hieroglyphs on a crumbling pillar — ideas handed 
down the centuries through a variety oj signijicant 
symbols and media — all express, interpret and present 
the thoughts oJ some memorable civilization. 

Today, the heritage of Indians tradition and culture , 
has gained a new meaning through her own 
printing skill. The printed word and picture offer 
a wider scope of expression through an eloquent 
range of typography and colour reproductions, 
opening the minds of people to the past, present 
and future. 

With her own words and pictures, India impresses 
her ideas at home and abroad through the 
showmanship of good printing. 













Tfrv^jn. % r>nfrvyv' y N’iyvyvyinyvi|fVT , vi|rv~yvyvyY‘y¥iyvyvy ^ TyvnyvTyyyvTfrM'yvTyVT,tVTyvyyyyyrTf^^ 

• UIAUIUT nUM, lAtUnSAOl MUVi / (OfU^t.C 

I _ 

good printing 
tills a 
better story 



Sree Saraswaty Press Ltd. 

32, Uffth CnCUlAf. ROADi CALCUTTA 


Tfr»nr>? 


‘LECO KEY BRAND’ 
(BALL' BEARING) 


‘LECO’ 

(SADA) 


CHAFF CUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED UNDER THE SUPERVISION S 
OF EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS 

These are Anowrji for their trouble free service and are 
the BEST and most VALUABLE exchange tor your money 

DEllERS WANTED IN UNEIPRESENTED AREAS 

Manufacturers : 

iflODili) nw s fouH wm 


Estd: 1947 

PHnXAUR (FB) N-Sly. 

Gram: ‘LECO FHIUAUR Phone i PHILLAVRP.O. Extn.\ 





DOCTOR 
iAWYER 
ENGINEER 



0 . 
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What do you want your son to be? 


His future is in your hands If you care 
enough to give him the best in education and 
training for the career you have planned for 
him, you need must save. 

Government of India Cumulative Time 
Deposit Scheme suits all who save regularly. 
By depositing a fixed amount regularly every 
month at your local Post Office, you get a lump 
sum, inclusive of tax'flree Interest, at the end 
of 5 or 10 years. The interest, on maturity 
works out to be about 3*3% on a 5*ycar 
Account and 3 > 8 % on a io>year Acoeunt. 




Serving all 

Industries with the newest 
Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products. 




ALLOYS : 

Anli-frictlon White 
Bearing Metals, Tin- 
Solders, Type Metals^ 
Gun MetaiS/ Bronze/ 
Etc. 




RESIN & FLUX CORED 
SOLDER WIRES; 

Single or Multiple 
Cored with plain or 
activated non-corro- 
stve fluxes in all 
alloy compositions 
and sizes. 




RHYTHM IN STONE 
IMAGES OF DIVINITY 



MAMNIKA^ mu» nwiE 


Wherever you turn 
Wonders to sep 

From Kashmir to Kanya Kumai^ 
From Sea to Sea 

DEPARTMENT 
OF TOURISM 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICES IN 

iOMRAY . CALCUTTA DILHI MADRAS 

ACRA • AURANCARAD . BANCAUORE . IKOPAl 
COCHIN . OARJIELINC • JAIPUR • VARANASI 





SECINI 


On October i, 1959, Metric weights wete introduced in selected 
areas and regulated markets in all States and Union Territories 
with a two-year time-limit for complete change-over. 

THIS TWarEAK ^EAIOD WILL END ON SEPTEMBER 30, 
IfiO, AFTER WHICH USE OP METRIC WEIGHTS WILL BE 
COMPULSORY IN THESE AREAS. 

Plans are under way to launch the second phase of the reform and 
extend the use of Metric weights to the remaining areas in the 
country. Already Metric weights have been introduced in the 
whole of Kerala. Other States will follow suit soon. 


(CHANGE TO 


METRIC 

SYSTEM 

fOR siMnicirr 4 unimumity 

IMUIP V* aeviRMMINT OR INMA 









“Give & Take” of 
International Trade 


// 1 






'J 


TRADER 

PIONEER 

SHIPPER 

EXPORTER 

ENDEAVOUR 

COMMERCE 

NAVIGATOR 

MERCHANT 

INDUSTRY 


FIEET 
INDIAN 
INDIAN 
INDIAN 
INDIAN 
UR INDIAN 
E INDIAN 
M INOVW 
T INDIAN 
INDIAN 


REUANCE 

RENOWN 

RESOURCE 

RESOLVE 

SPLENDOUR 

SECURITY 

success 

STRENGTH 

TRADITION 


INDIAN TRUST 


International Trade Is the pathway to prosperity. Exportli 
the products of our farms, fectorles and mines and Importli 
capital go^s and other Items we lack and need for o 
developing ccotibmy. are of vNil Impoitance for now and f 
always. Our ctt Is the wo(1d*s favourite beverage. 0 
mlnenli, shellac, jviie goods etc. are In coiwunt demand 
various markttt abroad. We bring In machinery, implemer 
and accffsorles etc, to step up Industriilfeation of o 
country. It is equally vital that our international trade 
carried on in our own vessels. 

Tbe mighty merchantmtn of lodD Steamship Co.. Ltd., a 
m eDioent shore organisatiiM have won acclaim a 
pnlH of shippers here and abroad, by rendering unfaill 
and faultless service. 


Smkmt 

MIM.V. K. I IKE CMTHIMT • WHk/IMT P*«n«l-SIWII kMWtt 
IIIM-.NMK M I EASIIM tWWMMM NWS 
Mm arwmd the IMMI COAST 

IHDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

"HIWA STEAMSHIP HOUSE", 21, ©lU CUUIT HWSE ST., CAUUTTA-I 

AfuHi > UONEl WWAIIS (MWAie IHUIM. 

IriacbM I Afenciei «t Pr/nc/pil hm 




KIJ 


IHDIAN HAHDICHAPTS- IMDIA*$ HERtTACi 


CtnttirlM agOt Faiila4>l-MlA4 or Indian steel 
was tynonymMii with Invtiielblf ttrapf th 

•ut tht pcacifui Mts to which matil was 
put in India art mn marc remarkable in their 
divartity. 

$aaw af aur impartant metal based handi* 
crafu arc : Taniare platas and bowls in capper, 
braM and silver; bidri vases, plates and ash 
trays with their characteristic silver inlay 
againtt dead black greund; brass bowls, vases 
and decorative articles frem Moradabad; en- 
amelled or plain brass animal figures and 
exquisite meenakari articles frem jaipur; bell 
metal crafts ef West Icngal; delicately engraved 
silver articles from Kashmir; filigreed silver from 
Orissa and Kashmir; exidlsed copper frem 
Bombay and metal toy figures from Saurashtra. 



From simple utilitarian vessels In many 
shapes and sizes te elaborately engraved, inlaid 
or enamelled jewellery, the variety of aur metal 
art-crafts is endless. And whatever be the 
pracen of nunufacture or the metal used, 
every Indian handicraft article bears that 
Ind^nable touch of consummate artistry. 


Ail India Handicrafts Board 
Mifiiitry of Contmerce and Industry 
Governmant of India 


I j; ' •; 


ii.-l K-O « 

Si J 

I ' 

h I i 


COMFORT ff 





, DE LUXE _ 

a B.E.I. product 





How the heart longs for the natural cool breeze 
that soothes ’ Alas, modern ways of life 
tsai cirjvm man far from the comfort chat nature provides. 

The best substitute for natural coolness Is a 
- hOPICAL FAN. and this you can easily provide yourself. 
Agents : 

TF.E amnui mercantile co., ltd. 

C/,LCUTTA • BOMBAY • KANPUR • DELHI • MADRAS 





Do not pliOM throw twoy icrapo 
of feo4 fruit pooh on plotformi 
Of in comportmonU. KIndlf holp 
Rollwojrt to hoop our promliM cloan. 


Do ool ptooio «pit IndUcdmt 
•MoljlU Ipittoont oro provldod on 
itMion plotforim. PIwm m»k« ui« 
•I ihiNk 



fltuo db not throw llghtod 
clforotto ondi Inildo tho comports 
monto* Thoy may roiult in firoi. 


Thom Who plUor or awo 
tbmogo to Railway proparty hlndor 
tho Natlon'r profroit. Rlaaio halp 
tho RoWwoyi to praaarva tha NatlonW 
proparty ond Improra thoir larvitt. 





I telegrams 




Send your telegrams addressed to the 
TELEPHONE NUMBER* of the ad- 
dressee. The message will be telephoned 
to him as soon as it reaches the telegraph 
office. It will save all the delay involved 
in manual delivery. 



BANNERJEE 
•TF 3I«0 
NEW DELHI 


It may also be cheaper— -the telephone number, including the prefix 
‘TF’ is charged for as only one word. 

This facility is available wherever there is a local phone service. 

A copy of the message will be sent the same day by the first postal 
delivery. 


RECEIVE YOUR TELEGRAM BY 'PHONE— 

In some cities you can get telegrams hy 'phone even if the sender 
has not given your 'phone number. Register your ’phone number 
with the telegraph office. Thereafter all telegrams for you will 
be (ftlivered by ’phane followed by a copy. This service is available 
at Agra, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Amritsar, Bangalore, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Coimbatore, Delhi, Indore, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New 
Delhi, Salem and Secunderabad. 


HELP US SERVE YOU BETTER 


POSTS & TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


DAs9'35ia 



buy a 

COIR CARPET ^ 








L 3 . ^ . * 


'■^l ■ " 


• Who could resist the rich cherished 

'*' feeling you get when you walk on a Coir Carpet? 
A Coir Carpet is so warm, quiet and lends a cradled-in- 
luxury look. It combines wonderful colour harmonies, costs 
much less than you expect to pay for anything so luxurious. 

A Coir Carpet is best value in carpets, at prices to suit 
your pocket. 




SHOWROOH & SALES DEPOT 


* KASTUR NIVAS, FRENCH ROAD, BOMBAY-7. PHONE: 7<053 

• 5, STADIUM HOUSE, CHURCHGATE, BOMBAY. 

• 16-A, ASAF ALI ROAD, NEW DELHI I. PHONE: U988 

• |;i55, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS-2. PHONE: 85787 

* l-A, MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD. BANGALORE-1 

* 22, LOUDON STREET (ENTRANCE ON PARK ST.) CAlCUTTA-tB 

COIR BOARD (Govt, of India) ERNAKULAM. 







Beginning with only a 
small machine shop in 1939, 

NSE expanded rapidly and today 
It operates three major engineering 
factories, each engaged in producing 
vital equipment, covering the 
gamut of the country’s 







developmenal needs. 
Through engineering 
skill and technical knowledge 
garnered over the past 
two decades, NSE has earned 
the confidence of the 
various industries it serves. 






to 






Service to Industries 




LTV. 


NEW STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


Structural & Mechanical Engineers, 
Founders, Machine Toot & 
Industrial Plant Manufacturers 
CAKROLl ftOAD. aOMaAY-13 
GNAMS- 'STEEiaUILT' 

PHONE: sail I /S21 64-45 


m 1 SEKAI 





For Your Agricultural Needs, 
refer your enquiries to : 

THE HOUSE OF BHARAT 

who have a wide range of 

Agricultural Chemicals & Manure Mixtures from 
which you can select your individual requirements 

We Stock 

Insecticides— synthetic & botanical 
Fungicides— organic & inorganic 
Herbicides— selective & non-seJective 

NEMATOCIDES 
RODENTICIDES 
GRAIN & SEED FUMIGANTS 

Miscellaneous Agricultural Chemicals & Manure 
Mixtures to suit all types of soils and crops 

) 

For further information^ write to: 

Bharat Pulverising Mills Private Ltd. 

‘Hexamar House’ 

38-A, Sayani Road, Bombay 28 




VISIT 


CHANDIGARH 


Pride of Punjab : Model City of India 

Chandigarh is truly symbolic of the democratic will 
of India seeking to shape its future, ‘‘unfettered by 
the traditions of the past”.— Prime Minister of India. 

^ Chandigarh symbolises the new life coursing through 
Punjab and India. It is a dream come true — superb 
in architectural design. 


¥ 


★ 


★ 


★ 


Situated at a distance of about five miles on the 
south-west of the Ambala-Kalka Road, Chandigarh 
extends over an area of 15 square miles. 

Chandigarh, better-known in the world than any other 
city of India, is a model city for planners also. Its 
neighbourhood units, well-designed road system and the 
harmonious blend of all that is best in contemporary 
architecture, make it the pride of Punjab and its 
people. 


The New Secretariat, M. L. A.’s Hostels, High Court, 
Health Centre, Engineering College and the Lake are 
worth seeing. 

Accommodation is available in a Government Serii, 
tvi^o Hotels, a Dak Bungalow and a Rest House for the 
tourists. 


No. PRD/Advt./60/2 


IN SERVICE 



LIES SUCCESS... 



DRILLING & MINING 






ERECTION 



SERVICING 

IN SERVICE ^ LIES SUCCESS... 

The slogan sums up our view of the function we 
perform. In the world of commerce, lasting success 
comes only to those who are willing and competent 
to give service, as well as goods, to their custtmers. 
Every piece of equipment we supply is backed by a 
service organisation designed to keep it working at 
highest efficiency. 

LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 

ENCtNEBftS 

'Bombay • Calcutta * Madras * Delhi * Bangalore • Cochin . 



THE EASTERN SHIPPING CORPORATION LTD. 
THE WESTERN SHIPPING CORPORATION LTD. 

Steelcrete House, 3, Dinshaw Wacha Road, 

BOMBAY-I 


Phone : 246271 {A Cmes) 


^ S"EASTSmPCO" 
^ram -X^^wESTSHIP" 


(Both the Shipping Corporations set up 
in the Public Sector to promote India’s 
Overseas Trade) 


Passenger-cum-Cargo Services: 

BOMBAY/EAST AFRICA 
MADRAS/SINGAPORE 
INDIA MAIN LAND/ANDAMANS 
MADRAS/RANGOON (Proposed) 


Regular General Cargo Services: 

EAST COAST INDIA/EAST PAKISTAN/FAR EAST 
INDIA/EAST PAKISTAN/AUSTRALIA 
INDIA/BLACK SEA 


Tanker Services (On Charter): 
INDIAN COAST 


Agencies at all principal ports, 

TRAVEL AND SHIP BY INDIAN VESSELS 
AND SERVE THE NATION 


state Bank of Hyderabad 

(Subsidiary of the State Bank of India) 
Incorporated in India under special 
statute: the liability of the 
members is limited 

Head Office: Hyderabad (DECCAN) 

re 

OFFERS ITS SERVICES IN CONNECTION WITH 
ALL FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 
INCLUDING FOREIGN REMITTANCES 




fcvery housewife is on itt« lookout for nourishing foods for the hesithy growth of the children and providing 
abundant energy to her husband. And the wise housewife now.a-days serves CHAMPION Vltaminised 
Corn Flakes and Quick Cooking White Oats for a delicious nourishing breakfast for they have alt the vital 
elements in them • Protein, Vitamin B*l, Calcium, Minerals and Carbohydrates • so necessary for 
building up strong bones and sturdy muscles. While Corn Flakes are ready*to-serve food with milk, crea’m 
or soup. Quick Cooking Oats cake only 2^ minutes to cook in boiling water which on adding milk, cream 
or soup make very good and delicious gruel. Whether It Is CHAMPION CORN FLAKES or OATS, 
every spoonful ensures maximum nourishment to every member of your family. 


Fresh and best: CHAMPION QUICK COOKING OATS a CORN FLAKES are prepared from choicest 
high quality grains and have the additional advantage of being, fresh from the factory as these readily 
€ome from the factory In the market, 


To ensure full nourishment and bubbling energy feed the whole family 
on champion Corn Flakes and White Quick Cooking Oats at all meals. 
Make it a point to always Include CHAMPION CQRN FLAKES & 
QUICK COOKING OATS In your dictry because every age needs 
these products. 


And CHAMPlOf^ P,earl Berley is barley at its nourf. 
ihing best. A healthy drink for everybody, especi- 
illy the sick and the convalescing, at all times. 


cost 



W IT N 


C H A M P I O 


Quick Cooking 
White Oats 


Vltaminised 
Corn Flakes 


Pearl 
Barley 

Motiufoetufid by: 

HINDUSTAN BREAKFAST FOOD MFC. FACTORY 

Najafgarh Road, DELHI. 





A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURAI— SOUTH INDIA 

MERCHANTS & COTTON SPINNERS 


Principal Agents for 

Paodyan lasurance Go. Ltd. 

MADURAI 

(S. India) 

Fire, Marine, Motor and Accident 
in all forms 

Branches: DELHI, CALCUTTA, 
BOMBAY, MADRAS, etc. 


Managing Agents for 

Punalar Paper Mills Ltd. 

PUNALUR 

(Kerala State) 

Manufacturers of 

Creamlaid, Poster, Ledger, 
Manilla, Kraft, Brown, Match 
Papers, etc. 


Managers for 

Madnra Hills Company Limited 

SPINDLES mills AT MADURAI. TUTICORIN and COUNTS " 
AMBASAMUDRAM 

5,00,000 Cotton Yams of all Descriptions Up To 100* 

FOR HANDLOOM, POWERLOOM and HOSIERY FACTORIES 

We Supply : I Specialities : 

WARP YARNS COMBED YARNS I Ifnrns for the Manufacturer of 

WARP YARNS, COMBED A I HEALDS, CANVAS, TAPE 


COUNTS 
Up To 100* 


HOSIERY YARNS 
CONE, CHEESE AND HANK YARNS 


SINGLE & FOLDED 


BELTING DUCK, TYRE CORD 
SEWING THREAD 

MULTLPLY & CORD YARNS 


Managing Agents for 


Fenner, Cockill Ltd. I The Indian Textile Paper 


MADURAI 
(S. India) 

FACTORY AT KOCHADAI 

Manufacturers of 
Woven Beltings, V-Belt« 
and Spindle Tape 


Tilie C$. Iti 

MADURAI 

(S. India) 

FACTORY AT VIRUDHUNAGAR 
Manufacturers of 
Paper Cones and Tubes of aiil 
Descriptions 


Shipping Agents at Tuticorin for 

Clan Line — B, I. S. N. — Asiatic Steam Navigation P. and O. — Br(jcklebank 
and Wei) Lines — American President Lines — Isthmian Lines, Inc. — 
Mitsui Steamship Co. Ltd. — The Great Eastern Shipping Co Ltd 
ALSO LLOYD’S AGENTS AT TUTICORIN, SOUTH INDIA 

LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 

HARVEY BROTHERS AGENCY (INDIA) LTD. 

34, QUEEi^ ANNE’S GATE WESTMINSTER, S. W. 1 












A 

WdlF 


riKTRIC 

TOOL*; 


Now made In India 


Sole Distributors: 

RALUS INDIA UNITED 

10/90 Block, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
162 Chuntganj, The Mall, Kanpur 
Bombay • Calcutta Madras 

Write today for details 

Accredited dealers throughout India Rwv^a 






'cX1\b6run6um universai. Abrasives 

make the job easier- and cut costs toof 


In most of the Irdian Industries, Carborundum Universal Coated 
and Bonded abrasive products are helping to make better pro* 
ducts, cut costs and speed production, In the sharply competitive 
’ induslnaVst'rugglc of today there are three main conditions for 
success: high quality, economy and prompt delivery. Products 
by CARBORUNDUM UNiVERSAl can help you to meet all 
Ihrec of them. 


RUORUNDUM UNIVERSAL LTD. 

Head Office: 52/53, Jehangir Street, MADRAS-1 
rtlephenei 2MI ( « linu ) Wwtai TIHUVOTTI YUR 

i^ p iii I I II II m 








Flat Tens— Eighty naye paise Air-tight Fifties -Four rupees 
Made in India 

Marketing in Bombay Calcutta Delhi and Madras 


NCOI 



fflDDEN WEALTH TO BE TAPPED ! 


Nature has concealed an inexhausi^ble wealth in the 
bowels of Andhra Pradesh. The State is the largest pro- 
ducer of barytes which is found in the districts of Ananta- 
pur, Cuddapah and Kurnool. After Bihar, Andhra Pradesh 
is the largest producer of Mica in the country. Mica mining 
in Nellore dates back to 1889. The main mica producing 
areas are located in Gudur, Rapur, Atmakur and Kavali 
taluks. 

Srikakulam District in Andhra Pradesh was the ear- 
liest producer of manganese ore in India, the mining 
operations dating from 1892. Manganese and Mica are 
the chief dollar earning minerals for the State, most of 
which are imported into the U.K. and the U S. Fresh iron 
ore deposits have recently been located in parts of the 
State, which have yet to be exploited. 

Andhra Pradesh is the only coal producing centre in 
the South. The exploitation of the Singareni Coal fields 
began towards the end of the last century, present output 
being about 21 lakh tons. The expansion programme 
under the Second Plan envisages raising of the production 
level to 30 lakh tons by March 1961. At the same place 
where these collieries are situated, Kothagudem, a big 
Fertiliser factory is being started — capital for which will 
have to be largely subscribed for by the public. 

There is wide scope for many more large-scale, 
medium and small-scale industries in Andhra Pradesh, with 
her immense natural resources not only in the shape of 
mineral, water and forest wealth, but increasing , power 
supply also. 


Department of Information & Public 
Relations, Andhra Pradesh 






It*8 more than likely that you ate fiuniliar wiUi our name 
but we wonder if you are awatt of the extent and 
variety of our business enterprises. 

The complete list would be too long. We cover a wide variety of 
interests— from coal and fertilisers to tea and wines, from 
tinplate and gunnies to insurance and shipping. Every department 
of our business is geared to a brisk schedule catering to the 
varied and pressing needs of this vast country. 

I 


SHAW 

WALLACE & COMPANY LIMITED 

NANUSACTUailU - NSSCNANTS ~ AGSNTt k NANA6IN6 AQINn 

A Spirits^ 

HEAD OFFICE: CALCUTTA 

fMitkirs^Tir^kUt^wmks 

MANCNIf 1 Bombay, Madras & Delhi. 

^Agricultural Spraycrs^luc 

maiONAL omas a OlfOrs i Bangalore, Coonoor, Bezwada, Dibrunrh, 
Ootacamund, Poona, Trichlnopoly, Secunderabad k Comn. 

^bnpprti k Agcncies^Tea^lnsuranci 

^Flour MU^ShippitHi, 

SUBSIDIARIES 


Shaw Wallace k Hedges Ltd., Colombo. 


Shaw Wallace Pakistan Ltd., Karachi k Chittagong. 
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★ ELECTRONIC, 
ELECTRICAL AND 
MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

★ COMPLETE 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 

★ COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 


RADIO tROAOCASTINa 
AND COMMUNICATION I 
TciephoAt, ttlt|rapH and 
radio tquipmtnt ai tuppilad to 
cha Alt India iUdio, Civil Aviation. 
Potti and Taitgraphs Oapartment, 
Ovcrtaaa Communicatlont. 
Poilca Dapartmant. Rdiwayt, ate. 


ELECTRONIC t 
All klfldt of electronic 
equipment and 
Initrumentf, Indwdlng 
atomic, for 
induitry and rataarch 


ELECTRICAL, INOUETRIAL EQUIPMENT i 
A full BMiga of alactrlcai 
planu and ancillary * 
aqulpmant*— tranilbrmart. 
altarnaton, motera, 
baturiai. racUflara. 
iwltchfaar, caUei, t«c 
and meaturing Initrumentt 
for Industry and research 


MECHANICALi 
Pumps, dlaiei englnaa, 
water treatment plants, 
turhinei, conveyors i 
mechanlul 
handling equipment, 
railway rolling stock, etc. 







COMPUm PLANT AND 
APPARATUS! 

for cameitc. refraatory, 


•ynthetic flhra. fcrtilicer, 
and chemical industries 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEMS A 
LOUDSPEAKERS 

••Voice 

of the Nation” 




Otftribvtm: 

MOTWANE 

PRIVATE LIMITED 

Incorporaitfii 

EAITEIR ELECTRIC I ENQINEERING COMPANY PRIVATE LIMITED 


CHICAOO TELEPHONE I RADIO COMPANY PRIVATE LIMITED 

llaetraalf, fltctrical A nechanicel Engineers and Cantractori 

ra N« tliS Iwtatr * Cnmi CH#MOfM tiifOkM 

•mncliai at' New Delhi, Cakutii, Lucknow. Nadras, lanfitore and Secunderabad 


1 


J 


adTAejiaa 








Paper boats 

...demand the full attention of a small boy. He has little or 
00 time to worry about other things-^but his parents do. They are 
conoemed about his health and deanlinesg* 



about the food he eau, about 
all the million and one things 
that go to make a happy home. 
Soaps for washing children 
and their dothes, scourers 
Cor keeping the home dean^ 

cooking fsts as an aid to a 

J 

healthy diet» powders^ snows» 
yearns and toiletries for good 
living. All these things do 
to mudrto make ahome a 
happy place to grow up in. 
Sy making these everyday 
products of high quality 

that everybody can rely 

\ 

on, and by distributing 
them throughout the 
length and breadth 
of India at most 
econoinical prices..*^ 

hhhtoustan l.»vbi€ 

8BHVB8 THE HOME 



riLl^ 


The SteeirPJants Railway 



The South Eastern Railway hu ear* 
marked the lion's share of Its 
total Second Plan outlay for eonttru^ 
tion work for the steel plantt. The 
Railway’s construction pro|ramme 
Includes doubling of about 580 
miles of existing track, laying 325 
S miles of new lines and electrification 
of over dOO route miles on the 
sections where heavy mineral 
traic will move to the steel planu. 



South Eastern 
Kail way 





^*SJbhare nathi—a maro bkdi Me!- 


not heavy, he is my brotiierr* lay* the fivc-year-old Champa to the farmer* 
He sUnds bemused at this strange logic. His eyes follow this little girl carrying her impatient 
^jUfO-year-old brother to the AMUL Free Milk Distribution Centre of the village. He thinks of this new 
generation— bold and independent. He thinks of the 16,000 other children, between the ages of 
one and six, who get six ounces of milk/r## every day, These children do not know, but 
he knows that thb scheme is the result of an agreement between the UNICEF, 
the Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers* Union Ltd., Anand, 
the Government of Bombay and the Government of India. 
His chest swells with pride as he walks on the pucca road he has helped build. 
Once it was a narrow pathway one stumbled along even in broad daylight 1 
Now his village is no more a slumbering hamlet Today, it has a school, a library 
and a dispensary. He recollects the day when electricity came to his hut... 
how afraid his wife was to touch the switch 1 And that water-tap in their hut*. 
Yes, going, going are the days when she had to walk miles to fetch a pail of watefi 
and when they had to retire at sunset. And he thinks Of his own contributioft 


Of the 40,000 farmer members of the 138 VOlage Milk Produceiif 
Co-operative Sodeliet affiliated to the Union.' 
Of their toint effort which is fosterine a solrit of resurgence In the ' 
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Power to 
lndia‘’o Homes, 
Farms and 
Factories 

NICCO produces a wide variety 
of Wires and Cables for 
carrying Power. From thin Winding 
Wires to robust Power Cables 
all NICCO products are tested 
and retested for guaranteeing quali^. 

NICCO PRODUCTS : 

All types of 
Copper and Aluminium 
Conductors including A.C.S.R. ; 
Grooved Trolley Wires ; 

Synthetic Enamel Covered Wlreti 
Paper and Cotton Covered 
Wires and Strips; 

Rubber Insulated Cables ; 

Varnished Cambric 
Insulated Cables ; 

P. V. C* Insulated Cables etc 



NICCO prodOcti 
ire manufictured 
strictly according to 
appropriate ISI 
specifications. 


NICCO INDIA'S OWN 

WIRES & CABLES INDIA'S BEST 


THE NATIONAL INSUUTED CABLE CO.. OF INDIA LTD. 

STEPHEN HOUSE, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, CAICUTTA-I* Works: SHAMNAGAR(24 PARGANAS) 




30,000 
BANANAS 
LAUNCH A 
SHIP... 


. . . but you can 
afford no slips 
when launching 
your advertising 
campaign 








For a sound foundation to any campaign 

t 

Advertise your product in 



PUBLISHED DAILY FROM CALCUTTA AND NEW 


DELHI. 




Electronic Equipments play a vital part in 
bringing the different parts of the country 
closer 

Self sufficiency in the manufacture of Elec- 
tronic Equipments is our aim and we are 
striving hard to achieve it. Our current 
manufacture: 


1. Qeneral Purpose Communica' 
tion Receiver 

2. High Frequency Transmitter. 

f. Very High Frequency Trans- 
receivers - MF-713, MF-833 
& MF-753. 

4. Light weight UHF Trom- 
jnitter for Meteorological 
Department - (Belwin). 


5. Studio Equipments. - 

6. HF Trans-receivcr (Safi'456). 

7. CompoTicnts - Quarts Cnstals 
for HF & VHF equipments. 
Coils, Chokes & Transformers. 

8. I KW Transmitter 

9. 5 KW Transmitter 

10. Valves to be produced soon. 



BHARAT ELECTRONICS LIMITED 

'(A Covernmencot India Undertaking) 

JALAHALLI - BANGALORE. 










tfiea .... recommend Duaflex Oil Control Rings. You’ll create 
goodwill urith your customers by fitting Duaflex Oil Control Rings. 
Duaflex is the answer to rising oil consumption when general 
engm^oondidon does not warrant a major overhaul 

DUAFLEX 

OIL CONTROL RINGS 


INDIA PISTONS PRIVATE LIMITED, MADRAS-II 




BRIGHTEN Indians future with 

Titaninm Oxide -UDatase Orade 

► PRODUCED in India by : 

i Travancore TitanioHi ProdDcte Limited 

Kuchu Veil, Trivandrum— 7, KERALA STATE 

^ Conforming to Indian Standard Specification No, IS 'All 

► 

USED throughout India by Manufacturers of: 

PAINT— RUBBER GOODS— LINOLEUM— 
LEATHER AND LEATHER POLISH— 
PLASTICS — SOAP — PRI^ITING INK— 
PAPER-CERAMICS— RAYON-ELECTRO- 
DES— TEXTILES— VITREOUS ENAMELS— 
COSMETICS— Etc. 

Distributed throughout India by: 

T. T. imiintiiiiiti & n. 

P. O. Box 884, CALCUTTA 
P. O. Box 162, NEW DELHI 


P. O. Box 1008, BOMBAY 
P. O. Box 200, MADRAS 




THE CANARA INDUSTRIAL & BANKING 
SYNDICATE LIMITED 
H.*0. Udipi (Mysore State) 

Estd. 1925 

A FINE NET WORK OF 137 BRANCHES 


ANDHRA STATE 
18 


BOMBAY STATE 
11 


KERALA STATE 
18 


MADRAS STATE : 
5 

MYSORE STATE : 
57 


RURAL BRANCHES 
IN SOUTH KANARA 
DISTRICT 

28 


Hyderabad; Adoni; Ananthapur; Cud- 
dapah; Guntakal; Guntur; Hindupur; 
Jammalamadagu; Kakinada; Kurnool; 
Nandyal; Nellorc; Proddatur; Rajah- 
mundry; Secunderabad; Tadpatri; Ura- 
vakonda; Vijayawada. 

Bombay; Bombay-Mandvi; Bombay- 
Malunga; Baroda; Karad; Kolhapur; 
Malvan; Ratnagiri; Sangli; Sholapur; 
Vengurla; (Mulund to be opened shortly). 
Trivandrum; Alleppey; Badagara; Badi- 
yadka; Cannanorc; Cochin; Ernakulam; 
Kanhangad; Kasargode; Kottayam; 
Kozhikode; Kumble; Nileshwara; Pal- 
ghat; Payyanur; Taliparamba; Tallichery; 
Trichur. 

Madras; Coimbatore; Erode; Salem; 
Vellore. 

Bangalore-Contonmcnt ; Bangalore-Chi- 
ckpet ; Bangalorc-Gandhinagar ; Banga- 
lore-New Tharagupet; Bangalore-Shesha- 
dripuram; Ankola; Arasikere: Badami; 
Bagalkot; Belgaum-Ganapatgalli; Bel- 
gaum-Camp; Belgam-Shahapur; Bel- 
lary; Bhatkal; Bijapur; Brahmavar; 
Baydgi ; Chamarajapagar; Chickmaga- 
lor; Chitaldrug; Coondapur; Dandeli; 
Davangere; Dhurwar; Gadag; Ganga- 
vathi; Gokarn; Gulbarg; Guledgud; 
Honavar; Hospet; Hubli; Hunkdund; 
Ilkal; Jamkandi; Karkala; Karwar; 
Kopbal; Koppa; Kumta; Mangalurc- 
Hampankatla; Mangalore-Bunder; Man- 
galore-Carstreet; Mysore; Nipani; 
Rabkavi; Raichur; Sagar; Shimoga; Sirsi; 
Sorab; Sringeri; Tiptur; Tumkur; Udipi- 
Local Office; Udipi-Carstreet, Yadagiri. 


[STRICT Bailur; Barkur; Basrur; Bellhangadi; 

28 Bentwal; Byndoor; Gangulli; Gurpur; 

Hebri; Kadekar; Kaup; Kemmannu; 
Kinnigoli; Maipe; Manipal; Moodabidri; 
Mulki; Niltee; Padubirdi; Palimar; 
Panemangalore; Perdur; Puttur; Saligram, 
Shankaranarayana; Sullya; Uppinangadi; 
Vittal. 

Deposits Exceed Rs. 17 Crores 
Total Resources Exceed Rs. 22 Crores 


T.A. Pai, B. Com. (Bom.) 
A.I.I.B., F.R.E.S. (Bond.) 
General Manager. 


Dr. T.M.A. Pai, 
M.B., B.S. 
Managing Director. 


issistaoce to Small lodastries I 


ij THE NATIONAL SMALL .INDUSTRIES £ 
{ I CORPORATION has been set up by the Government S 
1 1 of India to provide assistance to small Industrial s 
[| units. The Corporation has undertaken various s 
I j schemes for the promotion of Small Scale Industry. S 

{ I THE CORPORATION assists the Small Units S 
j j in securing Central Government contracts for supply x 
I j of Stores. To avail of this assistance, it is necessary 3 
I j for the small units to get themselves enlisted with the S 
I SN^L INDUSTRIES SERVICE INSTITUTE of | 

I j their area. Free supply of Tender Sets issued by the £ 

I I D.G.S. & D. is arranged to such registered units and 3 

I j the State Bank of India advances loans on the secu- 3 
I j rity of Raw Material required for the contract under a S 
[ j scheme of the Corporation. Technical assistance is yi 
} I also available from the SMALL INDUSTRIES SER- 3 
I VICE INSTITUTE. | 

j{ THE CORPORATION also supplies Industrial 3 
j I Machinery and machine tools on easy instalment pay- 3 

I j ment basis to existing small units as well as to new B 

I I units proposed to be set up. a 

1 1 THE CORPORATION markets under the Trade s 
jj Mark “JANSEVAK” leather footwear, cotton & K 

I j woollen hosiery, glass-beads, paints and varnishes etc 3 

I I “JANSEVAK” products are manufactured by skilled 3 
I j industrial workers, are fair priced and Quality-Marked * 
|i by Technical Experts. 

3 

I ! Issued by: — 

I The National Small Industries | 

I I Corporation LimitcJ? S 

I ! Rani Jhansi Road, K 

[j NEW DELHI £ 
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KUKALA 

LAND OF SYLVAN SPLENDOUR 
Enchanting Lagoons and waterways. 

Cascading rivers and tropical forests. 

The Kathakali and Mohiniyattom for unmatched entertainment; 
The Wild Life Sanctuary nestling orj, the bank of 
the Periyar Lake affords a unique view of she denizens of 
the forest in their natural habitat; 

An educated, cultured and friendly people 
bid you warm welcome; 

Wholesome food and convenient accommodation 
available everywhere. 

Visit this progressive State and see for yourself : 

Green is Kerala!” 

For further information, 

Please ask: 

THE DIRECTOR OF TOURISM, 

KERALA STATE, 

TRIVANDRUM 


Inserted by 

The Public Delations Department, 
KERALA 



link 

arrangements 





pAtablished mainly to organise and effect exports from and imports into Jndia, 
the S.T.C has sought to specialize m link arrangements, linking import of 
essenual Items with exports of Indian goods Import of textile machinery and 
nee against export of Indian goods has been successfully effected in the past. 
General arrangement for sale & purchase of goods on similar link basis with 
countries of the world is negotiated to promote Indian trade and the business 
methods have been so devised as to afford to business organisations in the 
country, reasonable opportunities for participation in linked transactions 
Among various items S.T.C. is exporting some are— Iron Ore, Manganese Ore 
Ghrome Ore, Handicrafts. Tea, Coffee, Coir, Cardamoms, Jute, Shoes, Salt 
and other products and is importing— Caustic Soda & Soda Ash, Raw Silk, 
Textile Machinery, Chemicals and other essential commodities 


THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 

Express Building, Mathura Road, 

Post Box No. 79, New Delhi. 

A OOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING 


Wherever on earth you are going 
Jeep is an asset 

in any town or city... 

there's no limit to the manoeuverability of the Willys Jeep. 
You can easily take a turn around in the minimum of space. 
Negotiate any bend with the utmost case. You are 
as much at home on wet, slippery roads or water-logged 
by-lanes as on good, surfaced roads with 
the Willys Jeep — the world’s biggest little vehicle. 

Call on yow Willyi Jetp dealer. He is apeciatty trairud 
to solve your transportation and mairUenanu problems, 
and equipped to supply you with faetory-approved 
genuine spare parts thioughoui the 
long life of your Willys Jeep vehitles. 




















ProgrrwivTly manufacrurrd in India by 

MAHINDRA & MAHiNDRA LTD. 

Bombay « Calcutta * Delhi • Madras 

Aythorhed dealers: 

AotosidtlfS MsoofsetBren Prfrste Lt4., Secunderabad * Csms Moton Prt. Ltd. Ahmedabad * Ghstsee k 
PatO, Kolhapur * Garapatl Garage (1959), Vijayawada * Htrakud Aotomcbllef. Sambalpur * Inland At 
Ortrscas Ettterprbei, Calcutta (For Bhutan, Nepal & Sikkim) ’ lodb Garage, Madras * India Garage^ 
Bangalore * JamMi A Kashmir Motor Coiiporatk», Jammu Tawi (Kashmir State) * Jadwet Trading Co., Port 
Blair, (Andamans) * Lawly Sen A Co., Patna * Metro Motors, Bombay * Metro Motors (Kathiawar) Prt. 
Ltd., Rajkot * Narshi AotomobOes, Lucknow * Ntrbheran A Co., Pvt. Ltd., Jamshedpur * PatnaAt A Co.» 
Cuttack * Provinchd Antomobiie Co.. Nagpur * ProvincM Automobiles (MP), Durg ’ Silver Jubilee Motors 
P^ Ltd., Poona • Sanghi Brothers (Indore) Pvt. Ltd., Indore City • Supreme Motors Pvt. Ltd., Delhi (Branch: 
diandigarh) * T. V. Sundram Iyengar A Sous, Prt. Ltd., Madurai * United Meters of Rajasthan, Jaipur 
Watford Transport Ltd., Calcutta (Branches . Dibrugarh A Sihguri) 


PSNM-IMO 





FOR FURTHER INFO 
NEAREST AIR FORI 










KERALA MARCHES AHEAD. 

Among these concerns are ;— 


The State Govern- 1. TRAVANCORE RUBBER WORKS, 

merit runs several TRIVANDRUM. i 

industrial concern Manufacturers of quality rubber goods for all piir-J 
for iho peopie’s pose (i) Industrial, (ii) Automobile, (iii) Surgical and] 
benefit and pros- LalKDratory. (iv) Cycle, (v) Foot-wear, (vi) Toys and < 
Materials for domestic use. ^ 

LATEX CUSUiONS A SPECIALITY. J 

2. TRAVANCORE PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES, 3 
X PUNALUK. J 

j Manufacturcss of high-class Tea Chest Panels, Chair } 

1 1 sets Batens, Commercial size panels and Decorative] 

! panels. 

3. GOVERNMENT CERAMIC FACTORY, ] 

/Kl)NT>ARA. ^ 

i > 

Producers of India's superfine China Clay, Fire Clay J 
and Fire Bricks 6c Specialists in high-class Slone-ware^! 
pipes. I 

4. KERALA GOVERNMENT CERAMIC, | 

KUNDARA. I 

New concern started for production of high-classi 

crockery and insulators. ? 

5. GOVERNMENT OIL FACTORY, K07JIIK0DE.J 
Manufacturers of Adarain (Concentrate) and Shark?] 
Liver-Oil — Vitamin supplements for children, mothers 
and convalescents. 

SEA-GOLD-BL!iNDED SHARK LIVER OIL— 
The full complement of Vity.'mins A & D is ensured in 
this preparation at a low cost. 

6. KERALA SOiVP INSITTLTrE, KOZHIKODE. 
Makers of high-class toilet, washing, medicated, 
shaving and other kinds of soaps. 

7. THE SHARK LIVER OIL FACTORY, 
TRIVANDRUM. 

Manufacturers of pure Standardised brands of 
Shark Liver Oil — SHARLIVEROL. 

8. GOVERNMENT HYDROGENATION FACTORY, 
CALICUT. 

The only vanaspati factory in the public sector. 

9. KERALA GOVERNMENT CYCLE RIM 1 

FACTORY, TRIVANDRUM. j 

a. A new venture in Industrial Development— High 

quality components for the Mpoor man’s car.” 

Inserted by 

THE DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES, 

TRIVANDRUM ; 
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In the steel'inaking furnaces at Jamshedpur, the temperature 
is around 3200®F. ^The brick-lined doors of the furnace 
required frequent repairs because the tremendous heat burnt 
out the lower part of the door lining and the frames. 

It was left to Zahlf Hussain, a 43-yeaT old mason in the 
Brick Department, to devise a new method of lining which has 
increased the life of the furnace doors. Zahir Hussain's 
achievement won him acclaim and a cash reward of Rs 5,000 — 
one of the 435 suggestion awards made since 1943. 

This is one of the many examples of initiative from the shop 
floor benefiting the whole enterprise — another industrial 
tradition being laid in Jamshedpur, where industry is not merely 
a source of livelihood but a way of life. 

JAMSHEDPUR 


The Tata Tron and Steel Compan, Limited 


THE STEEL CITY 


Contemporary 

Classics 

the craft so long to leam 

‘schooled by generations of skill 

the cottage weaver’s 

precious heritage 

now as ever worthy of the ^ 

nation’s tribute 

all the world loves 

India’s handloom fabrics 

classic elegance 



contemporary simplicity 
old world richness 
new world crispness 
in colour weave and design 


a fascinating variety 
blending luxury with restraint 
folk patterns with 
moflern chic 



workaday utility with dignity 
and good taste. 


FABRICS 
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SEM-RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
OF INDIA LIMITED 

CALCUTTA 


Jf^'DACcicu 






RAILS 

BARS & STRUCTURALS 
BLACK & GALVANISED SHEETS 
BLOOMS, BILLETS 
SLABS 

INDIAN <jl^> STEEL 

PIG IRON 

IISCO STANTON SPUN IRON PIPES 
VERTICALLY CAST IRON PIPES 
RAINWATER & SOIL 
VENTILATING PIPES 
IRON & NON-FERROUS CASTINGS 
STEEL CASTINGS 



THE 

INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. 


Head Office; 12 Mission Row, Calcutta 
Works: Burnpur & Kulti 

Managing Agents: MARTIN BURN LTD. 



IMS 



Today a plaything in a child 
hands. 


But it has already played 
its part in a cycle of events that will change 
his future . . . this fragment of a crate 
which brought to the project site a great 
conveyor belt or lengths of high pressure 
hose or, perhaps, Dunlopillo for the 
new workers' hospital — all of it 
helping to build something big and grand. 
The project ? One of scores going 
up in each Five Year Plan 
with the promise of a 
better life for the 
people of some 
forgotten 
region. 
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DUNLOP 


Manufacture in India 
Tyres and Tubes. Accessorfei. 
Braided Hose. Transmission, 

Vee and Conveyor Belts. 
Bicycle Rimt. OunlopHle. 
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UNITED PROVINCES COMMERCIAL CORPORATION PRIVATE LTD. 

6, GANESH CHANDRA AVENUE. CALCUTTA-IS 
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Complete: LIGHT lITTINGS range... 




KAYCEE Fluorescent Fittings are manu* 
faciured in the Box type for gen 'fdl 
use, the Duoiative type for the 
discriminaijiiy buyer and the Indu- 
strial type (or factories and 
workshops. 

KAYCEE Plastic Shades are made in a varit^ 
of pleasing colours as well as in 
pastel shades. They have excellent 
light-diffusing properties. 

KAYCEE Floodlight Fittings are best for 
floodlighting constructional works, 
buildings, gardens, etc. The range 
includes spotlight fittings for use 
m show-windows, etc. 

KAYCEE Mercury Vapour Lamp arid 
Fluorescent Tube Streetlight Fitt- 
ings are designed to meet the 
specific needs of strcei-lightrng 
in India. 

KAYCEE Ballasts for fluorescent and 
Mercury Vapour lamps arc made 
to correct electrical specifications 
and ensure maximu,)) light output* 


RADIO LAMP WORKS LTD.. 


BOMBAY. CAICUTIA. NEW DELHI MADRAS. KANPUR. PATNA. INDORE. WARDIJIA. GAUHA 





Phone : 301 1 1/40 LINES Gramt : ASHOKA HOTEL 


fully air-conditioned 
350 Rooms and suites 
including numerous de-luxe suites 
dinner dance 

Indian cultural shows* and cabarets 
two orchestras restaurant 
grill and private swimming pool 



' 7Ae m ^e4t CwaiUf iVotd of tAe E adt 




STEADY PROGRESS SINCE 1923 

Started as a Pioneer Charcoal Pig Iron & Plant 
in India in the year 1923, the Mysore Iron & 
Steel Works Factory at Bhadravati has steadily 
progressed all these years. Now equipped with 
Modern Blast Furnaces and Casting Plants, the 
Bhadravati Factory produces quality steel castings 
and other products such as 

Cast Iron Mortar Mills 

Charcoal Pig Iron 

Cast Iron Pipes to B.S.S. 

Mild Steel Sections-Rounds, Flats, Sqnares 
and Angles 

Grey Iron and ChiUed Iron Castings 
Cast Iron Railway Sleepers 
Steel Castings, Railway and General 
Bailing Hoops for Cotton Jute etc., etc. 


THE MYSORE IRON & STEEL WORKS 
(Ck»yemment of Mysore) 
BHADRAVATI (Mysore State) 
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,R ON-THE-SPOT SALESMAN 

lecomes your sure of 

Lcated and printed by 

ity ^ Don't 

“SS; cS avalists in tin 

rc”w» ."a **” 


Phone: 


oriental CAN MTO.^S°- 

““5 1076, Hai». Ko*6. «>“• p,,. 



WHEN YOU TRAVEL 
BY RAIL 

Remember to 

• TRAVEL LIGHT 

• HAVE YOUR LUGGAGE WEIGHED 

t BOOK HEAVY LUGGAGE IN THE BRAKE VAN 


^ond $0 travel comfortably, 

NORTHERN RAILWAY 



on behalf of INDIAN RAILWAYS 




“Partners in this great enterprise 
of building a NEW J^N DIA' 




asic to a better life Is power, electric power. And 
wherever in this land of ours, electric power is 
transmitted and distributed, ALIND will have a 
real contribution to make. 

We are active partners in this enterprise 
the new India of today... and tomorrow. 


* ANDHRJ 40.000 
ASSAM 300 

. W. BF.af]Al 5.000 


' niHAR 6.000 8 \ 

romsa J 3.000 a ^ im 

. =!, :.~l ViV.f 

•v; ■ ' ^ \ • 




K V 


atPALA 32.000 

MADtAt tO.OOO 

M. raADESH 4,S(')0 

MYioaE i.aoo 

oaiMA i.soo 

FUNlAi I.IOt 

uaiasthaw t.ooe 

U.FaAOeSH 4.00# 


afUtki/m af/tf 
HMriMi JklM 




THE ALUNINIUN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

tnJWt tofgest 0nanufiictufttt rf alumbituiti condtKfoft ond assessortti 
Oghti tmtm (Rwato) «•« Ita. It Kmdwa (Rwita) «•« W* *» (OHw,) 

ttaimm motnos (Tmv.) pmvati ltd. 


' m^4iD 




Fractional to 5# H.P 
< 

4 

Oosif nod and 
manufactured t o 
the highest 
mechanical and 
electrical standards 


Aeetserfi/e Morwi^ 


f»r One Ytsr 


Specialised Motors 
for every Industry 




AYOiloble 

enclosures 


LOW rOWIK CONSUMPTION 

LOW TfHPfllATURi RISI 


KICH STAPtTlNO TOAaUI' 


SOSUST IN CONSTRUCTION 


N«. II M 1 


Gram* I GCMtLfCW 


CAUTAM ELtCTRJC TORS PRIVAl I: LTD. 

4? M j*v‘ia» Estate, Mew Oe^b' • 20 

SOLE SELLING AGENTS 

THE EAST ASIATIC CO.(lNDIA) PRIVATE LTD. 

MaSAtr • MASKAt ' CALCUTTA < N(« OILHI • •ANSALOAE - SCCUNDtRABAO 

Sub Distributors : 

AJITSARIA INDUSTRIES. National Bank Bldg. 5 , FairUe Place. Calcutta 
and Fancy Bazar, Cauhati (Assam). ENNESJEE ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 163 First Bgraham. Salem. INDO COMMERCE. 14S 
Mahatma Gandi Road, Calcutta-7. F. HUSAIN & BROS, 28 
Strand Road, Calcutta-1. PARVINCHANDRA & GO. 518 
Kalbadevi Road. Bombay-2. INTERNATIONAL TRADING 
CO. Station Road, Ahmedabad. THE CENTRAL ENGG. 
CORP., Abhyankar Road, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. GIPSON 
MACHINERY STORES. Station Road. Surat ALLI- 
ED AGENCIES, Tej Bahadur Road. Lucknow. 

MOTI RAM & SONS, 65/1 G. B. Road, Delhi. 

KUMAR & CO. Railway Road, JuUtmder aty. 



SOME USEFUL BOOKS 


ECONOMICS 

THE CAPITAL MARKET OF INDIA 
S.L.N. Simha Rs. 17-50. 

THE STUDIES IN THE ECONOMICS 
OF WELFARE ORGANIZATION. 
P.R. Brahmanand » Rs. 18-00. 

ECONOMICS OF RIVER BASIN 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
Karunamoy Mukcrji & Mammen 

Rs.8-00. 

PUBLIC FINANCE AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

with special reference to underdevelop- 
ed areas 

V.V. Borkar Rs. 12-50. 

BUSINESS SAVING IN INDIA 
Dr. H. Mazumdar Rs. 20-00. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE FOR INDIAN 
WORKING CLASS (in press) 

M.A. Chansarkar 

TECHNIQUE OF PLANNING 
S.S. Wagle (in press) 

A REALISTIC TAX STRUCTURE 
FOR INDIA 

M.H. Gopal Rs. 3. 

ECONOMIC THEORY AND UNDER- 
DEVELOPED REGIONS 
Gunnar Myrdal Rs. 4-50. 

THE NEW ECONOMY OF CHINA 
Dr. Gyanchand R.s. 16. 

INDIA’S FOOD RESOURCES 
AND POPULATION 
P.C. Bansil, M.A. Ph. D. Rs. 10. 

THE MONETARY AND FISCAL 
POLICY OF INDIA 
K.C. Chacko, M.A. Ph. D. Rs. 15. 

OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEM (6thEd.) 
P.A. Wadia & K.T. Merchant Rs. 10. 

PLANNING FOR AN EXPANDING 
ECONOMY 

C.N. Vakil & P.R. Brahmanand 

Rs. 12-50, 

TAXATION OF INDUSTRY IN 
INDIA 

G.N. Arora, M. Com. D. Phil. Rs. 7*50. 

LABOUR IN ANCIENT INDIA 
K.M. Saran, M. Com. D. Phil. Rs. 5. 

ANCIENT FOUNDATIONS OF 
ECONOMICS IN INDIA 

Shah Rs. 11. 

ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
DIVIDED INDIA 
C.N. Vakil & P. R. Brahmanand 

Rs. 16. 


AIR TRANSPORT IN INDIA 
M.R. Dhckney, M.A. M. Com, Ph. D. 

Rs. 6*50. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND 
PLANNING 

R.V. Rao, M.A.. B.T. Ph.D. Rs. 2-50. 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
M.C. Munshi Rs. 8. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING IN 
INDIA AND ABROAD 
R.S. Srivastava. Rs. 10. 

STUDIES IN INDIAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS 
J.P. Bhattacharjee Rs. 18. 

AGRICULTURE ECONOMIC 

THEORY AND PLANNING IN 
INDIA 

Bcllarby and Mazumdar 
POLITICS 

SMILES FROM KASHMIR 
Krishnalal Shridharani Rs. 2-50. 

THE ROLE OF INDIAN MINORITIES 
IN BURMA AND MALAYA 
Usha Mahajani, Ph. D. Rs. 20-00 

INDIA AND DISPUTES^ IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS ^ 

B.V. Govindraj, M.A. Rs. 12. 

GROUP PREJUDICES IN INDIA 
Sir Manilal Nanavati & C. N. Vakil 


. Rs. 12. 

THE PRIME MINISTER 
V. Venkat Rao, B.A. Rs. 3-75. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

LEADERS OF MODERN INDIA 
P.D. Tandon Rs. 2-50. 

VINOBA BHAVE 

Ed. by P.D. Tandon Rs. 2-50. 

BOOKS ON GANDHIJI 

GANDHI IN FREE INDIA 
Dr. T.K.N. Unnithan Rs. 16. 


INCIDENTS OF GANDHIJFS LIFE 
54 Contributors 

Ed. by Chandrashanker Shukla 

Rs. 10-50. 

REMINISCENCES OF GANDHIJI’S 
LIFE 

Ed. by Chandrashanker Shukla Rs. 8. 

MR. GANDHI THE MAN 
Millie Graham Polak Rs. 3. 


VORA & CO. 

PUBLISHERS PRIVATE LIMITED 
3 Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2 . 



TBS URGE 
^,T0 BUILD 



The Innate impulse of a child to build. So it does to a nation conscious of the 
desire lo progress. Today, the Second Five-Year Plan is under way and India 
I s busy with her various devSopment projects. Bombay State is contributing 
share towards the national progress by playing its assigned role under the 
Plan. 

Of the total outlay of Rs. 350.28 crores proposed in the State’s Second Five- 
Year Plan. Rs. 167.26 crores were spent during the first three years from 1956 
to 1959, the provision in 1959-60 is Rs. 90.18 crores. 

During the first three years, food production increased by about 3.36 lakh 
tons. And compared with the position in 1950-51, nearly 20,000 more 
primary schools were built, secondary schools increased by about 1,000 ^nd 
the number of institutions for higher education almost doubled by the end of 
the third year of the Plan. 

3,729 miles of roads were constructed; 104 new bridges and causeways were 
built; tenements constructed for industrial workers were 13,192i (7,000 more 
tenements are expected to be completed during 1959-60). Houses built for low 
income groups were 4,160. 

Irrigation, Power, Industrial and other projects are 
making fast progress under the Plan ptogramine. 



s^e marc i mi a I 


OIRECPUB 



Oi! means easier life — for oil powers and lubricates machines, planes, 
ships, trains and trucks, easing the bgrdon of man. 

Oil means brighter evenings — foi' oil keeps giant electric turbines and 
generators running, and also feeds the lantern of the villager. 

Oil means more food — for oil powers tractors which give more food 
from less land. 

Oil means healthier life — for petroleum insecticides destroy 
germ -carrying insects, adding more years to man's life. 

Oir means diffusion of knowledge — for oil lubricates printing presses 
and makes printing inks, making communication of ideas easier. 

Oil means all this — and a great deal more 1 
iOil is playing a major part in India's march towards economic 
expansion. Through its major operations— refining, marketing and 
exploring for oil — Stan vac is participating in the oountry*a eiTortii^ 


STAN VAC -^participating in India*$ progresi^ 



STANDARD. VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
(lBoorpor«t«d la Dm V JJt wUb Umliet UabOItjr) 



K ANDL A 

SIXTH MAJOR PORT OF INDIA 

MAIN FEATURES 

A Cargo Jetty 2,700 ft. long with provision for berthing 
four 600 ft. long deep-water steairiers. 

Three large transit sheds — 450 ft. x 1*40 ft. each. 

Four double-storied warehouses 500 fix 120 ft. each. 

^ An oil berth capable of taking oil tankers of about 
16,000 tons dead-weight capacity. 

^ A tidal basin 500 ft. x 300 ft. for lighters and sailing 
vessels, provided with cranes. 

A floating Dock Berth with provision for mooring 
alongside it an R.C.C. floating dry dock. 

^ Two passenger landing stages for ferries. 

One ten-ton, four six-ton and sixteen three-ton Electric 
quay cranes of the most upto date type. 



Planned for the progress and prosperity of a vast hinterland a fine modern port on 
the west coast of India catering for all types of ships and cargo and equipped with the 
latest types of cargo handling cranes and other appliances. 

GANDHIDHAM TOWNSHIP 

Plots for residential, industrial offices and business purposes and built up factory, 
buildings in the Industrial Estate are still available for allotment in the area directly 
developed by the Oovemment of India. Prescribed application forms and pardculazB 
can be had against a remmittance of Rs. 5/-. 

For pai^lars apply to : 

The Developmeir^ommissiorier, Kandia 

Post Bos No. ^Gandhidham (^atch). 








